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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 

Read  at  the  Annivbrsart  Meeting,  27th  Mat. 

The  Council,  according  to  custom,  have  to  make  their  Annual 
Report  upon  the  general  affairs  of  the  Society  since  the  last 
Anniversary. 

The  number  of  its  Members  in  the  past  year  has  been  increased 
by  22  new  members,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
only  5  resignations.  We  have,  however,  to  regret  the  loss  by 
death  of  24  Members,  of  whom  2  were  Honorary,  and  2  Cor- 
responding. 

The  Society  now  comprises  727  Members,  of  whom  666  are 
Ordinary,  39  Honorary,  and  22  Corresponding. 

Finance^ — A  reference  to  the  accompanying  Balance-Sheet 
will  show  that  the  Estimates  laid  before  you  last  year  have  been 
closely  adhered  to ;  and  the  Council  have  the  satisfaction  further 
of  observing  that  the  income  of  the  Society  is  again  reviving,  after 
having  suffered  from  the  pressure  of  the  times,  in  common  with 
many  other  similarly  constituted  associations. 

The  property  of  the  Society  now  consists  of  2224/.  Is.  \0d. 
stock,  with  a  balance  at  the  banker  s  of  300/.  on  the  general 
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account .9nd  of  41/.  6«.   \\d.  belonging  to  the  Library  Fund, 
witKtfuji' any  accounts  outstanding — a  statement   on  which  they 
^  corfsider  they  may  fsdrly  congratulate  the  Society. 
"'•.Our  other  assets  consist — 

'•  1st.  Of  the  Stock  remaining  on  hand  of  the  Society's  Journal, 
from  the  sale  of  which  we  may  always  expect  some  addition  to 
our  annual  income : 

2ndly.  Our  extensive  collections  of  Books,  Maps,  and  Charts 
now  become  of  considerable  importance. 

The  Society,  perhaps,  may  not  be  generally  aware  that  our 
Library  contains  upwards  of  4000  volumes,  amongst  which  are 
many  works  of  great  rarity  and  value;  150  atlases;  more  than 
1000  pamphlets ;  10,000  maps  and  charts ;  and  many  models 
and  other  objects  illustrative  of  geog^phical  science,  constituting 
altogether  one  of  the  most  important  collections  of  the  kind  ever 
formed  by  any  similar  body. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  collection  is  avail- 
able as  a  circulating  library  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows. 

Th£  accessions  during  the  past  year  consist  of  nearly  500  books 
and  pamphlets,  5  atlases,  and  250  maps  and  charts  in  sheets. 

Amongst  the  most  valuable  of  our  new  acquisitions  may  be 
mentioned — 

Layard*s  Monuments  of  Nineveh  (folio,  100  plates). 

Maury's  Wind  and  Current  Charts. 

Lynch's  Map  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea. 

Atlas  of  Iceland,  by  the  Icelandic  Society  of  Denmark. 

Col.  Chesney's  Expedition  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  &c. 

To  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  and  to  Charles  Baring 
Young,  Esq.,  the  Society  are  especially  indebted  for  their  very 
liberal  gifts  of  books  to  the  Library. 

Library  Fund. — This  Fund,  raised  by  the  individual  sub- 
scriptions of  a  few  of  the  Fellows,  has  proved  a  most  valuable 
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contriboUoo.  An  account  of  its  appropriation  will  appear  in 
the  supplementary  Balance*sbeet  annexed ;  and  the  Council  con- 
sider that  the  Society  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  in 
question  for  having  furnished  the  means  of  rendering  a  very 
valuable  portion  of  our  geographical  stores  as  available  for  easy 
reference  as  the  limited  extent  of  our  apartments  admit. 

J%0  Arrears  due  to  the  Society  amounted  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary last  to  600/.,  of  which  100/.  has  been  since  recovered.  The 
stringent  rule  which  was  passed  last  year  with  respect  to  de- 
faulters will  oblige  us  to  cancel  the  greater  part  of  this  debt  in 
the  manner  therein  prescribed^  but  it  will  prevent  hereafter  the 
possibility  of  any  such  large  accumulations  under  this  head. 

Boydl  Dona^tan.*— The  Council  have  this  year  only  awarded 
one  gold  medal,  conferred  upon  John  Charles  Fremont,  Esq., 
fbrpierly  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  for  his 
very  important  geographical  labours  in  the  far  West  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  a  particular  account  of  which  has 
been  published  in  his  work  illustrative  of  his  new  map  of 
Oregon  and  California^  a  copy  of  which  has  been  presented  by 
him  to  the  Society. 

The  remaining  portbn  of  the  Royal  Donation,  placed  by  Her 
Majesty  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council,  has  been  awarded  in  money 
to  the  Rev.  David  Livingston,  the  enterprising  missionary,  who 
started  last  year  from  Kolobeng  (South  Africa)  for  the  great 
lake  of  Ngami  in  the  interior,  which  he  and  his  companions, 
Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray,  have  been  the  first  Europeans  to 
reach,  and  correctly  to  lay  down. 

The  President  will,  as  usual  in  his  annual  Address,  more  par- 
ticularly state  the  grounds  on  which  these  awards  have  been 
made  to  the  gentlemen  in  question. 

PuUicatiom. — Two  Parts  of  this  Journal  have  been  published 
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since  our  last  annual  meeting,  and  will  be  delivered  free  of' 
charge  to  all  Fellows  of  the  Society  applying  for  them.  The 
next  part,  due  in  July,  will  contain  several  papers  of  great 
interest,  and  will  be  of  larger  dimensions  than  those  which  have 
preceded  it. 

Catalogue, — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  in  the  present 
Session  your  Secretary  laid  before  them  a  catalogue,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  belonging  to  the- 
Society,  which  with  great  labour  he  had  prepared  during  the 
previous  recess  with  the  assistance  of  the  clerk.  This  catalogue 
has  been  submitted  to  a  Committee,  and  Mr.  Greenough  has 
been  prevailed  upon  to  superintend  its  progress  through  the 
press.  The  want  of  a  catalogue  for  reference  had  long  been  felt, 
and  will  add  greatly  to  the  utility  of  our  library  when  completed. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  have  only  further  to  state,  that  the 
application,  alluded  to  in  the  last  annual  Report  as  having  been 
made  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  suitable  apartments,  or 
for  a  grant  of  public  money  to  provide  them  for  the  Society,  is 
still  pending ;  no  specific  reply  having  been  received  from  Lord 
John  Russell.  The  President,  however,  has  again  brought  the 
matter  under  his  Lordship*s  attention  in  a  letter,  setting  forth  the 
strong  claims  which  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  can  advance 
for  such  assistance  at  the  public  expense ;  founded,  as  he  has 
ventured  to  state,  upon  a  large  and  liberal  expenditure  of  our 
funds  for  the  encouragement  of  useful  enterprise  in  the  cause  of 
geographical  discovery,  and  for  the  special  promotion  of  a  science 
of  the  first  importance  to  a  commercial  nation :  7000/.  expended 
upon  a  Journal  disseminating  geographical  information  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  upwards  of  4000/.  more  advanced  in 
furtherance  of  various  exploring  expeditions,  the  results  of  which, 
especially  that  in  Guayana,  have  been  of  great  utility  to  the  public, 
constitute  claims  of  no  slight  weight.     Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
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ment  have  on  so  many  occasions  been  pleased  to  lend  a  willing 
ear  to  the  suggestions  of  this  Society,  that  the  Council  cannot  but 
believe  they  will  be  equally  inclined^  when  convenient,  to  con- 
sider favourably  the  appeal  which  has  been  made  to  them  for 
aid  in  that  particular  form,  which,  whilst  to  us  it  is  of  almost 
vital  importance,  will  enable  the  Society  to  redouble  its  exertions 
in  furtherance  of  those  objects  which  they  believe  to  be  of  no 
small  interest  to  the  public.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Council 
cannot  too  earnestly  impress  upon  the  Fellows  the  necessity  of 
making  every  exertion  to  add  to  our  numbers,  and  thereby  to 
our  means  of  becoming  still  more  useful  in  that  particular  branch 
of  science  for  the  promotion  of  which  we  are  associated  together. 
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EOYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


button. 

THE  QUEEN. 
H.  R.  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT. 


COUNCIL. 

(ELECTED  87th  MAY,  1850.) 

9retfOyent. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.,  K.S  F.,  D.C.L.,  F.RA,  &c. 


Sir  R.  I.  MuBCHisoN,  G.CSt.S^  F.R.S. 
W,  J.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
-Sif  G«orge  Back,  R.N.,  F,R.S. 


Admiral  Sir  C.  Malcolm,  Hon.  Pre- 
fident  of  the  Bombay  Geographical 
Society,  M.R.AJS.,  &c 


Cnaiturtr  antf  t^r^ofEfrio  Crtti^Ue. 

Robert  Biddulpu,  Esq. 
Sir  Geo.  T.  Staunton,  Bart,MJP.,  F.R.S.  |      W,  R.  Hamilton,  Eiq.,  F.R.S. 

llonoraq?  ^ttxttatiti. 

John  Hogg,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.         |    Francis  H.  Tkithbn,  Esq.,  M.A. 

CounttL 


Fred.  Aybton,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Admiral  Sir  F.  Bbautobt,  K.C.B.,F.R.S. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Colcubstbr,  R.N. 
Sir  C.  Fellows,  M.R.I. 
Major-Gen.  C.  R.  Fox  (Ordnance). 
6.  Bellas  Grbbnouoh,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Thomas  Hodgkin,  Esq.,  M.D^  M.S.S. 
Jdin  Lkb,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Thomas  Lbb,  Esq.,  M.R.I.,  M.S.S. 
George  Long,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Professor. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Manchkster. 


Herman  Mbbivalb,  Esq.  (Colonial  OIT.). 

James  Mubbay,  Esq.  (Foreign  Office). 

John  MuBBAY,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Duke  of  Nobthumbbbland.  R.N.,  F.R.S. 

George  O'Gobman,  Esq.,  F.G^. 

Sir  Woodbine  Pabish,  K.C.H.,  F.RjS. 

Major  H.  C.  Rawlimson,  C.B.,  D^C.L., 

F.R.8. 
Lieut,  ll.  Rafeb,  R.N.,  F.R.A.S. 
Rey.  G.  0.  Rbnouabd,  B.D.,  F.R.AJS. 
E.  Osborne  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


Dr.  NoBTON  Shaw,  M,R.C.S.,  Lond.  and  O^penhageii. 
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FOREIGN  HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

HIS  IMPERIAL  HI6HNBBS  THB  GRAND  DUKE  OF  TUSCANY. 


Akrbll,  General  Carl,  Chief  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Corps  of  Sweden. Stockholm 
Austria,    His    Imperial    Highness    the 
Archduke  John  of  .         Viemia 

Babr,  Pr.  K.  fi.  von,  Mem.  Impl.  Acad, 
of  Science  •         •         .  St.  Petersburg 
Bbautem  ps-BbauprI ,  Mons.  C.  F.,  Mem. 
Inst.         •  •  •         •         Paris 

Bbrohaus,  Professor  Heinrich  Berlin 
Bucu,  Leopold  von,  For.  M.R.S.,  L.S., 
and  G.S.,  Mem.  Acad.  Berl.  Berlin 
Cassalbono,  The  Chevalier  •  Turin 
Clarke,  General  •  United  States 
Du  Bois  DK  MoNTPBREUx,  M.  Paris 

DuPERRET,  Captain      •         .  Paris 

Ehrenbbro,  C.  G.,  For.  M.R.  and  L.S., 
Mem.  Acad.  Berl.     •         •         Berlin 
Erman,  Prof.  Adolph    •  •      Berlin 

FALKEifSTBiN,  Carl,  Corr.  Mem.  Acad. 

Berl Dresden 

Hanstben,  Professor  .  Christiaiiia 
Helmersen,  Col.  G.  von  St  Petenburg 
HiiOBL,  Baron  Ch.  von  •  •  Vienna 
Humboldt,  Baron  Alex,  von,  For.  M.R.S., 
L.S.  and  G.S.,  Mem.  Inst.  Fr.,  Mem. 
Acad.  Berl.,  &c.  .  •  Berlin 
JNOHIRAMI,  Rev.  Padre  G«  Florence 


JoMARD,  Mons.  E.  F.,  Mem.  Inst.  France, 

Corr.  Acad.  Berl.  •  •  Paris 
Kuppfer,  M.yMem.  Ac.  Sc,  St.Petersb. 
Lutke,  Admiral  F.  B.  •  St.  Petersburg 
Martius,  Dr.  Charles  von,  For.  M.L.S., 

Corr.  Inst.  Fr.  and  Acad.  Berl. 

Munich 
Meyendorf,  Baron  G.  v.  St.  Petersburg 
Pelet,  General,  Chef  du  D^pdt  de  la 

Guerre  •  •  •  .  Paris 
Purqstall,  Professor  Freiherr  Hammer, 

F.R.A.S.  .  .  .  Vienna 
Ritter,  Professor  Carl,  For.  M.R.A.S., 

Mem.  Acad.  Berl.  •  •  Berlin 
RuppELi^  Dr.  E.,  For.  M.L.S.  Frankfort 
Schoolcraft,  H.  R.  •  United  States 
ScHouw,  Professor  J.  F.  •  Copenhagen 
Stritve,  Prof,  von  •  St  Petersburg 
Vanderhaelen,  Mons.  P.  Brussels 

Wahlbnbbrg,  Dr.  George,  For.  M.L.S., 

Corr.  Mem.  Acad.  Berl'.  •  Upsala 
Walckenaer,  Baron  C.  A.,  Mem.  Inst 

Fr Paris 

Wrangel,  Admiral  Baron  von 

St  Petersburg 
Zahrthanh,  Admiral  •  Copenhagen 
ZttmB,  Auguftus        •         •         Bedim 

(36) 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 


Acosta,  Colonel  Don  J.  •  Bogota 
Angblis,  Don  Pedro  de  .  Buenos  Ayres 
BalbI)  le  Cumte  Engine  de  •  Venice 
Carrasco,  Capt.  Don  Eduardo  •  Lima 
Cbaix,  Professor  Paul  •        Geneva 

Cubllo,  Don  Francisco  de  .  Madrid 
Dausst,  Mons.  •  .  •  Paris 
D'AVezac,  Mons.  •  •  •  Paris 
Everett,  Hon.  Edward  .  •  Boston 
Qutslapp,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  •  China 
Kaeaczay,  Colonel  Count  •  Vienna 
Lapib,  Colonel  •  •  •  Paris 
Macbdo,  Counsr.  and  Comm.  J.  J«  da 
Costa  d«.  Sec.  Roy.  Acad.  Scieu.,  Lisbon 


Mbyeb,  Von  Knouau,  M.  Gerold. Zurich 
MiJLLEK,   Baron   T.   W.   von,  Austrian 
Consul-Geueral  in  Central  Africa 


Oberrbit,  Colonel 
Rapn,  Professor  C.  C. 
Ranuui,  Count  Amiibale 
Santarem,  Viscoimtde 
ScHOMBURGK,  Sir  R.  H. 
Skribaneck,  Lt.^en^al 
Tanner,  Mr.     . 
Urcullu,  Don  Jos^ 


•  Dresden 
Copenhagen 

•  Bologna 
.     Paris 

St  Domingo 

•  Vienna 
Philadelphia 

•  Oporto 
.       Freiburg 


WoERL,  Dr. 
Worcbbtbr,  J.  E.,  Esq.,  Cambridgc,U.S^ 

(25) 


ORDINARY  MKMBEHS. 


—  TKow  having  an  a^rrisk  preceding  their  tu 


^Jp  Aleis: 


AoMDEKf,  IheEarlof,  K.T.,  F.R.S. 
Mcland,    Sir  Thoniii   Dyke,    Bart., 

M.P.,  F.R.a. 
Adun,    Lieut.-Gen.  Sir    Frc<leri(.'k, 

G.C.B. 

dam.    Vic«-Ailiiiira]    Sir    CharleB, 

'AdsAu«i,  John,  Esq.,   F.S.A.,  L.S. 
•Adare,  Viscount,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
•Ainjworth,  William,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Alcock,  ThoiMs.  Esq.,M.P.,  M.S.S. 
Aldsm.  Willinm,  Es^. 
Alennder,   Cupt.   Sir  Jas.   Edward, 
F.H.A.8. 

Uen,  Captain  Wm.,  R.N..  F.R^. 
^Dtrobus,  Sir  £jliiiund,  liart. 
Arcber,  Lieut.-Col. 
'Arrowiinith,  John,    Esq.,  M.B.A.S. 


If 


AKwood,  Wolverle;,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Aulfljo,  John,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
'Ajnxt,  Fntderick,  E<q.,  f  .0.8. 


ao'Bodc.Capt.Sir  George.  R.N.,  F.R.S. 
•Baillic,  David,  Esii..  F.R.S.,  M.S.S. 
•Dwly,  Arthur.  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 
Bainbridlfp,  Jciaiiiili,  Esq. 
I      *Biiker,  Ljeut.-Colonel 
b      Baldock,  E.  U.,  Esq..  ]un.,  M.P. 
K-  Balfour,  Lieut.-Co].  George,  M.A. 
r.  •Barclay,  Arthur KeU,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 
■         BareUy,  Charles,  Esq.,  F.A.S, 
Barclay,  John,  Esq. 
ao'BwinK,     Right     Hon.    Sir    Francis 
Thorahill,  Bart.,  M.P. 
"Baring,  John,  Esq. 
•Baring,  Thomas,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Barnard,    Lieut.-Gen.    Sir    Andrew, 

G.C.B. 
Barrow,  John,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
■Bateman,  JomiH.  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  L.S. 
Bcaulort,  Rear-Adm.  Sir  F.,  K.C.B., 

F.R.S.,  Corr.  l.ist.  Francis 
Becher,  CapL  A.  a,  R.N.,  F.a.A.S. 


•Beckford,  Francis,  Flaq. 

Beechi'V,  Captain  Frederick,  R.N., 
F.a.S.,  F.R.A.S. 
40*Belchcr,  Capt.  Sir  Edward.  R.N.,C.B. 

Bekc,C.T.,Es<!.,Ph.Dr.,F.8.A.,&c 

Belibm,  Jtuenh,  Esq. 
•Bell,  James  C.  C,  Esq. 
'Bennett,  John  Joseph,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Benson,  Rev.  Christopher,  M.A. 

Qcntham,  George,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Belhunc,    Captain   C     Urinkwater, 
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fiOYAL    AWARDS, 

FOa  THE  ENCOUtlAGKMBNT  OF  GEOGHAPHICAL  SCIENCE  AND 

DiSCO\EllV,  TO  COL.  J.  C.  FREMONT  AND  TO  THE 

RKV.  D.  UVINGSTON. 


The  Annual  Keport  of  the  Council  having  been  read  by  the  Secretarj, 
the  President  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows : — 

"GKBiTi.EMEM, — After  llie  Iteport  wliicii  you  have  just  heard,  it 
remaiiis  for  me  ti)  carry  into  effect  the  decision  of  your  Council,  as 
therein  expressed  :  and  it  becomes  a  iileasing  duty  to  deliver,  from  Uiis 
Chair,  tlie  Honorary  Gold  Medal  awarded  by  that  decision,  in  pur- 
euaoce  of  the  principle  of  recognifiing  and  encouraging  geographical 
underlakinga  of  great  interest  and  obvious  practical  utility.  The 
■ervices  of  Colonel  Fix^mont  are  well  kitown  to  moat  of  the  present 
meeting,  having  been  brought  before  your  notice  last  year  by  my  pre- 
decessor. It  therefore  behoves  me  merely  to  make  a  brief  mention  of 
my  own  impressions  as  to  the  merits  upon  whicli  this  gentleman  is  the 
object  of  your  attention,  and  who  this  day  constitutes  another  link  in 
the  vast  chain  of  connection  which  unites  the  esteem  and  laliour  of 
England  with  those  of  the  United  States  of  America — two  comitries  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  maintenance  of  every  generous  and  en- 
nobling principle  that  can  assist  or  adorn  humanity. 

"  1  had  for  some  years  back  heard  of  Uie  active  euei^es  of  Colonel 
Fremont,  from  several  sources ;  but  when,  iu  1845,  my  friend  Captain 
John  Henry  Aulick,  of  llie  U.S.  Navy,  kindly  forwarded  me  a  copy 
of  the  Report  of  tlie  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Kooky  Mountains 
in  1842,  and  to  Oregon  and  North  California  in  1843  and  1844,  I 
confess  that  I  was  equally  surprised  and  pleased.  Having  myself 
worked  in  the  Surveying  Department,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  mani- 
fold difficulties  of  conveying  choice  instruments,  and  making  delicate 
observations,  under  far  less  opposing  circumstances  than  those  expe' 
rienced  by  Colonel  Fremont ;  and  it  is  therefore  that  surprise  increased 
my  sati^fectioii.  The  singular  mountain,  the  beautiful  plain,  the 
vast  inland  sea,  and  other  get^raphicol  discoveries,  might  naturally 
be  looked  for  iu  the  lirst  examination  of  so  extensive  a  region  of  the 
world ;  atid  a  mere  reeorniausance  of  the  country  travell«l  through 
would  have  beeu,  perhaps,  all  that  could  be  expected  from  even  zealous 
and  accomplished  pioneers.  Dut  assuredly  my  admiration  was  exciuxl 
wlien — in  addition  to  topograp Illegal,  geological,  and  botanical  iufor- 
matioQ — I  found  a  series  of  astronomical  operations  seldom  equalled 
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by  explorers  of  unknown  inland  tracts.  In  closely  examining  the 
recorded  observations,  as  well  those  for  fixing  latitudes  as  the  altitudes 
of  celestial  bodies  for  rating  the  chronometers,  and  the  meteorological 
tables  by  which  the  refraction  of  those  bodies  is  corrected  and  the 
elevation  of  the  land  approximated,  our  applause  b  claimed  as  well  for 
the  head  which  plans  as  the  hand  which  executes  and  £dthfully  registers 
the  results.  And  we  have  before  us  imequivocal  evidence  that  such  is 
Colonel  Fr6mont,  and  that]  in  him,  are  combined  qualities  rendering 
him  of  all  others  the  very  individual  fitted  for  the  duties  assigned  to  him, 
in  each  of  which  he  has  evidently  acquitted  himself  with  spirit,  intel- 
ligence, perseverance,  and  methodical  accuracy. 

"  It  has  always  been  a  principle  understood  and  practised  by  your 
Council,  and  I  think  properly,  that  work  of  whatever  excellence  or 
utility,  where  it  is  only  the  result  of  the  official  employment  of  its 
author,  is  not  to  be  placed  in  competition  with  the  labours  and  investi- 
gations of  spontaneous  individual  exertion ;  our  medal  not  being  in- 
tended to  note  our  approbation  of  the  ability  or  merits  of  men 
appointed  (o  public  stations,  from  their  being  already  known  to  be 
adapted  to  carry  out  public  objects.  Now  in  the  award  before  us,  this 
rule  of  judgment  has  been  strictly  adhered  to  ;  for  though  two  of  the 
exploring  expeditions  in  which  Colonel  Fremont  distingubhed  himself 
•o  highly  in  the  Far  West,  were  undertaken  by  order  of  hb  Govern- 
ment, the  third,  that  memorable  one  in  which  he  and  hb  intrepid 
companions  encountered  as  many  hardships  and  dangers  as  can  possibly 
distress  an  enterprise,  was  entirely  a  private  undertaking. 

^^  After  the  Colonel  left  the  corps  of  Topographical  Engineers, 
upon  which  he  has  reflected  honour,  he  emigrated  to  California  as  a 
citizen-settler ;  but  the  '  ruling  passion '  still  maintained  its  full  influ- 
ence over  him,  for,  with  anything  but  a  Califomian  impulse,  he  carried 
with  him  a  well-selected  stock  of  astronomical  and  surveying  instru- 
ments, with  the  view  of  indulging  in  his  scientific  pursuits  at  such 
intervals  as  hb  other  engac^ments  would  allow.  Among  other 
objects,  he  was  desirous  of  establbhing  a  large  garden  and  botanical 
institution  near  Sen  Francisco.  Such  a  person  was,  however,  too 
useful  and  highly  r^arded  to  be  left  to  follow  only  the  bent  of  hb 
inclinations  there,  insomuch  that,  in  the  last  year,  he  was  elected  a 
Senator  in  Congress  for  the  new  State  of  California,  and  is  now,  I 
believe,  at  Washington  holding  that  important  station. 

'^  Thb,  then,  b  the  man  on  whom  you  have  this  day  bestowed  the 
highest  distinction  which  it  is  in  your  power  to  confer ;  and  I  cannot 
but  conscientiously  congratulate  you  on  the  propriety  and  justice  of 
your  award.  By  the  masterly  treatment  of  all  branches  of  his  explo- 
rations, he  has  left  hb  sign-manual,  as  it  were,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  hb  name  is  henceforth  inseparably  connected  with  the 
geographical  history  of  the  world.  He  is  now  embarked  in  a  wide 
and  weighty  career ;  and,  as  the  Hon.  John  Charles  Fn^mont  b  said  to 
be  the  youngest  man  in  the  Congress,  it  b  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that 
he  will  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  well-earned  reputation." 

Tbe  Prendent,  then  addressing  the  American  Minister,  said, — 
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'  Mb.  Lawbehce, — We  are  ddi^lited  that  you  have  tliia  day 
I  boiioured  oiir  Anniversary  Sleeting,  on  the  occasion  of  thiu  rendering 
[  A  siucere  tribute  of  our  regard  fur  the  gei^Taphical  labours  of  your 
'  distinguished  couiit^man.  And  ia  u^iittg  the  word  '  honoured,'  I  do 
it  under  conviction ;  for  although  we  «hoiild  be  proud  of  receiving  any 
Ambassador  on  sueh  an  occasion,  it  becumes  me  to  remark  how  liighly 
thai  honour  i^  enhanced  by  its  being  bo  earnest  a  (iromoter  of  know- 
ledge, aa  the  Hon.  Abbott  I^wreuce,  wlio  now  appears  among  uh. 
Your  munificent  exertions,  Sir,  in  tlie  cause  of  sound  education  are 
well  known  to  us ;  and  we  tjope  that  tliis  medal  will  be  the  more 
valuable  to  Colonel  Frt-mout  from  passing  through  the  handa  of  so 
eatiiiuible  a  patron  of  science  as  your  Excellency." 

tMr.  Lawrence,  on  receiving  the  medal,  replied, — 
"Mb.  Pbesidest,— It  is  with  great  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I 
txa  here  to  receive  at  your  liands  the  medal  awarded  by  the  Council  of 
^  Royal  Geograpliical  Society  to  Colonel  Fremont.  In  Ids  belialf 
i  thank  you,  and  tlie  gentlemen  of  the  Council  and  the  Society,  for  an 
i|l0Dour  which  I  am  sure  he  will  appreciate  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished that  has  been  conferred  upon  him  in  his  brilliant  career. 
**  This  testimonial  could  not  luive  been  given  to  a  mure  deserving 
individual.  Colonel  Fremont  possesses  in  an  cininent  d^ree  the 
dements  of  a  Just  success.  He  has  ability,  perseverance,  cultivatiou, 
and  industry  ;  and,  above  all,  he  is  endowed  with  high  moral  attributes, 
which  hove  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  those  more  immediately  con- 
aecled  with  liim,  and  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  country 
ftt  large,  who  will  see  with  pleasure  this  day's  evidence  of  your  correct 
appreciation  of  his  services  to  science. 

"  But  I  look  u))on  this  award  of  your  Council  as  sometliing  more 

than  a  tribute  to  individual  worth.     I  esteem   it  a  national  honour; 

and,  as  the  representative  of  the  United  States,  I  ofier  you  their  and 

my  grateful  thanks.     It  is  not  the  least  of  the  clianua  of  science  that 

it  is  not  bounded  by  the  limits  of  nations.     Its  influence  is  as  wide 

I  as   the  world ;   and   new  discoveries,  whether   in    the  field  of  geo- 

^^H^  graphical  or  other  science,   are  the  common  property  of  mankind. 

^^^b  Scientific  men  form  a  common  brotherhood  tiiroughout  all  nations ; 

^^^K  and  the  harmony  of  feeling  between  them  has  done  much,  and  is  des- 

^^^f  lined  to  do  yet  luore,  towards  establishing  and  maintaining  the  peace 

^^^    of  the  world. 

"  The  New  has  incurred  a  great  debt  to  the  Old  World,  and  parti- 
cularly to  Great  Britain,  for  scientific  knowledge.  Tliis  they  hope  to 
repay  in  some  measure  ut  no  very  distant  day.  We  have  mode  rapid 
•trides  in  the  Union  witliin  a  few  years,  and  confidently  hope  soon  to 
contribute  our  quota  to  the  common  stuck.  Our  desire,  Mr.  President 
and  Gentlemen,  is  perseveringly  to  maintain  with  you  a  friendly  com- 
petition, having  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the 
.  devatiun  of  the  condition  of  man  throughout  the  world.  And  wc 
\  ihrvently  hope  that  nothing  will  occur  to  prevent  this,  either  by  the 
Ldjttarbance  of  the  peace  now  happily  eiiisttng  between  the  nations  of 
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Europe,  or  the  cessation  of  the  very  friendly  feeling  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  President  then  proceeding,  observed — 

"  Gentlemen, — It  is  now  my  duty  to  inform  you,  that  the  Council 
have  not  considered  themselves  called  upon  thb  year  to  adjudicate  a 
second  gold  medal.  And  here  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed,  on  the  first 
occasion  of  thus  addressing  you,  to  express  my  own  opinion,  that  if 
you  wish  to  uphold  its  value  as  a  reward  for  extraordinary  exertions, 
or  for  information  of  the  highest  value  to  the  objects  of  this  Society, 
the  Council  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  awarding  this,  the  greatest  mark 
of  approbation  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

^'  It  has  been  the  practice  of  my  predecessors  on  various  similar 
occasions,  in  their  annual  addresses,  to  make  honourable  mention  of 
the  names  of  those  individuals  who  have  signalised  themselves  in  the 
cause  of  Geographical  research  and  discovery ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  biit 
that  such  a  compliment  has  had  its  proper  effect,  in  satisfying  many 
that  their  exertions  have  been  duly  appreciated  where  they  are  best 
understood ;  and  in  stimulating  others  to  make  new  efforts  to  add  to 
our  store  of  knowledge,  and  to  their  own  honour.  But  we  are  this 
year  called  upon  especially  to  mark  our  sense  of  the  importance  of  a 
journey  made  by  the  Hev.  David  Livingston,  and  his  companions, 
Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray,  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  with  the 
object  of  reaching  the  large  lake  of  Ngami ;  a  lake  long  known  to 
exist,  but  the  true  position  of  which  had  not  yet  been  accurately  deter- 
mined,— no  European  traveller  having  previously  reached  its  shores. 

*'  The  earliest  Portuguese  settlers  in  South  Africa  had  received  ac- 
counts of  its  existence  from  the  natives,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  place  it  on 
their  first  maps  of  the  country.  You  will  find  it  laid  down,  and  less  in- 
accurately than  would  be  expected,  in  one  bearing  date  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1508,  which  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Society.  From  this 
curious  document,  the  Lake  probably  found  its  way  into  most  of  the 
old  maps,  till,  I  suppose  from  the  absence  of  any  new  information  to 
corroborate  its  reality,  it  was  omitted  altogether  by  D'Anville,  and 
those  who  followed  him.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  case  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  it  was  again  agitated ;  and  a  paper  was  laid  before 
this  Society  by  Mr.  James  Macqueen,  founded  on  information  regard- 
ing it,  which,  with  his  customary  zeal,  he  had  collected  from  various 
sources ;  and  especially  from  the  very  individual  who  has  since  reached 
its  shores.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  without  violence  of  expression, 
I  may  say  that  our  explorers  have  really  discovered  it,  and  fixed  an  im- 
portant geographical  fact.  Moreover,  it  will  be  in  your  recollection, 
that  a  specimen  of  the  cloth  made  by  the  natives  of  that  district,  dyed 
with  the  wild  indigo  of  the  country,  together  with  the  enormous  tusks 
of  the  African  wild  boar,  the  flat  head  of  a  fish  abounding  in  the 
Lake,  and  the  fly  so  dangerous  to  the  cattle  and  horses  of  the  traveller, 
were  exhibited  at  one  of  your  evening  Meetings ;  and  it  has  been  pro- 
nounced that  the  fish  and  the  fly  are  unquestionably  new. 

'*  Mr.  Livingston,  it  appears,  had  long  had  this  discovery  at  heart, 
when  he  was,  with  great  liberality,  last  year  provided  with  the  means 
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Necessary  fo  carry  out  liis  objects  by  Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray,  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  journey;  and  to  whose  enei^  and  assistance, 
he  acknowledges  himself  to  have  been  mainly  indebted  fur  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  hU  undertaking. 

"  The  accounts  which  have  been  read  to  the  Society,  of  Mr.  Living- 
bIod's  journey,  comprise  not  only  a  positive  addition  to  our  acquaint- 
ance with  South  Afrlta;  but,  from  the  statement  of  thi»  great  Lake's 
being  the  receptacle  of  the  waters  of  some  large  river  or  rivers  run- 
ning iuio  it  irom  the  north,  with  which  we  are  totally  unacquainted, 
Knd  which  are  carried  oJf  again  in  an  easterly  direction  by  tlie  channel 
of  the  Zouga  (another  river  almoet  equally  unknown  to  us),  a  prospect 
of  new  fields  for  research  and  discovery  ia  opened  along  the  courses  of 
those  rivers.  Indeed  the  important  results  of  exploring  Buch  streams 
it  is  impossible  to  predict;  and  two  travellers  connected  with  this 
Society,  Messrs.  Gallon  and  Andeson,  have  already  started  in  that 
direction. 

The  zealous  pastor  is  in  correspondence  with  the  London  Mission- 
MTf  Society  ;  to  whose  kindness— as  well  as  to  that  of  Captain  Thomas 
'■Steele,  one  of  our  own  Members — we  are  indebted  for  the  communica- 
tion of  the  first  accounts  received  by  them  of  his  expedition.  On 
examining  these  documents,  your  Couucil,  in  the  hope  tliat  it  may  be 
acceptable,  has  resolved  to  address  a  special  letter  to  Mr.  Livingston, 
expressing  their  sense  of  the  service  he  has  reudered  to  Gec^raphical 
Science,  and  accompanying  it  with  the  remainder  of  the  Royal  Fre- 

I  oium,  which  is  at  their  disposal  for  the  present  year. 

r  "  They  trust  that  the  honour  of  this  award  out  of  a  royal  grant  may 
'k  some  encouragement  to  him,  and  to  other  gentlemen  similarly 
rituated,  to  transmit  to  the  .Society  any  geographical  information  which 
they  may  collect,  and  wliich  they  must  have  so  many  opportunities  of 
acquiring  in  the  prosecution  of  their  Missionary  labours  in  the  remote 
and  unknown  regions  which  It  is  their  object  to  explore. 
"  1  propose  to  address  tiim  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Rtn/nl  Georjraphieal  Society,  May  27,  1650. 
"  RKveanMD  Sib, — By  desire  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  GeocrraphicBl 
flodcif  of  London,  it  is  my  jilcasing-  duty  to  acquaint  you  that  your  fetters  to 
the  iJondon  Miuiontry  ttocicty,  and  to  Captain  Steele,  of  the  Colditrcatii 
Guards,  containing  an  account  of  your  having  reached,  with  Mesira.  Onwell 
^d  Murray,  your  fellow  travellers,  the  great  I-ute  of  N^aoii,  in  latitude 
80°  20'  south,  have  been  publicly  read  at  one  of  the  evening  Meetings  of  the 
"Society,  and  will  be  printed  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  its  Journal,  toge- 
ther with  some  further  interesting  details  of  the  expedition  subsequently  lur- 
niahed  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Oswell,  which  bus  also  been  communicutcd  to  this 
Society. 

"  The  Council  have  been  greatly  interested  in  these  acemmts,  which  they 
cannot  but  regard  as  a  most  valuable  addidon  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  South  Africa;  whilit  the  fact  slated  of  tbiseitenslve  inland  water 
being  but  the  out-pouring  of  some  lar^c  river  or  rivers  from  the  north,  seems 
to  point  the  way  to  a  vast  and  entirely  fresh  region,  the  exploration  of  which 
may  lead  to  weighty  consequences.  But  wllBtcvl^^  those  results  may  be,  you, 
Sir,  and  your  enterprising  coin))anions,  have  undoubtedly  atcured  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  Europeans  who  have  reached  the  great  Lake  of  Ngami,  and  to 
— ' ire  indebted  for  the  only  positive  account  of  it  that  yet  exists. 
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«  We  being  therefore  desirous,  not  only  to  bear  our  written  testimony  to 
the  service  you  have  rendered  to  science,  but  to  mark  in  a  special  manner  our 
sense  of  its  importance,  have  determined  to  award  to  you  one  half  of  the  sum 
placed  this  year  at  our  disposal  by  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  as  a  *  Royal 
rrcmium  for  the  Encouragement  of  Geographical  Science  and  Discovery  :* 
and  we  have,  in  consequence,  directed  the  sum  of  25  guineas  to  be  placed  at 
your  disposal  in  any  way  you  may  direct. 

**  The  Council  trust,  that  while  prosecuting  your  labours  in  a  higher  voca- 
tion, you  will  still  persevere  in  your  onward  scientific  course :  and  heartily 
wishing  you  success,  I  have  only  further  to  add,  that  the  Members  of  this 
Society  will  at  all  times  be  happy  to  receive  accounts  of  your  future  travels, 
and  of  the  new  regions  which  you  will  probably  be  one  of  the  foremost  in 
exploring. 

*<  I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Rev.  Sir, 

**  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  W.  H.  Smyth,  President," 

The  President,  then  addressing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tidman,  Secre- 
tary to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  Alderman  Challis,  as 
representatives  of  Mr.  Livingston,  said — 
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Gentlemen, — Having  thus  stated  the  reasons  which  have  guided 
the  Council  in  their  decision  upon  this  occasion,  it  becomes  my  grateful 
office  to  request  you,  Mr.  Alderman  Challis  and  Dr.  Tidman,  to  con- 
vey this  testimony  of  the  approval  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
to  the  Rev.  David  Livingston,  with  our  warmest  wishes  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  his  health  and  strength  to  follow  out  the  discoveries  he  has 
thus  successfully  opened  up. 

^'  Geographical  discovery  in  Africa  has  long  commanded,  and  will 
ever  command,  a  greater  degree  of  interest  than  in,  perhaps,  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe ;  and  with  reason :  for  while  it  was  one  of  the 
earliest  inhabited  portions  of  the  world,  and  some  of  its  people  shone 
before  all  other  nations  in  the  scientific  and  industrial  arts,  it  is  now 
the  least  known  and  the  least  civilized  of  any.  Indeed,  the  intelligent 
races  of  Europe  have  less  knowledge  of  it  in  the  present  day  than  they 
had  two  thousand  years  ago ;  and  ignorance,  with  debasing  and  repulsive 
barbarism,  reign  almost  supreme  from  one  end  of  that  vast  peninsula 
to  the  other. 

*^  Yet  nowhere  else  has  so  much  been  done,  or  rather  attempted,  by 
travellers ;  a  faithful,  a  zealous,  and  a  sacred  band  has,  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  been  proceeding  towards  that  forlorn  hope  of  geography. 
Though  frustrated  and  baffled,  if  not  actually  defeated  and  destroyed, 
they  steadily  kept  the  prize  in  view.  All  the  properties  and  means  of 
men  and  nature  seemed  leagued  against  those  adventurous  spirits :  either 
a  climate  peculiarly  pestiferous  carried  them  off  at  once  by  disease,  or 
arid  wastes,  of  an  intensity  and  extent  unknown  elsewhere,  presented 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  journeying  through  or  sojourning  in  the 
land ;  while  a  warlike,  and  generally  an  implacable  population,  from 
the  Arabs  in  the  North  to  the  Caffirs  and  Bush  mans  in  the  South, 
terminated  the  career  of  many  whom  the  elements  and  sterility  of 
the  country  had  spared.  Add  to  this  the  very  small  number  of  Eu- 
ropeans on  any  part  of  that  continent,  the  enormous  spaces  to  be  tra- 
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,  and  the  much  greater  distances  from  supplies  and  resources 
than  in  any  other  land,  and  some  idea  will  be  had  of  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties besetting  the  African  traveller;  and  the  too  powerful  reesona 
which  have  acted  in  keepit^  up,  even  to  the  present  time,  so  vast  a 
terra  incogttita  as  the  interior  of  the  ancient  land  of  Uam  end  of  Cuah 
still  presents  to  our  view. 

"Assure  Mr.  Liviogslon,  therefore,  that  we  think  his  researches 
the  more  creditable  to  him,  on  considering  liis  success  where  so  much 
is  imperatively  required  to  be  done:  whereto  many  have  iailed,  and 
so  many  have  fallen. 

"  And,  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  peculiarly  fortunate 
that  you  have  been  commissioned  to  receive  this  award,  inasmtich  as  I 
could  not  with  any  justice  forbear  on  such  an  occasion  to  allude  ho- 
nourably to  the  particular  Society  to  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Livingston 
belongs:  fur  ibe  present  signal  result  is  but  one  of  the  steps  of  the 
beneficent  scheme  which  is  carrjing  out  in  South  Africa,  in  a  spirit  of 
perfect  unity,  by  Missionaries  of  every  European  nation. 

"  It  will  be  needless  for  me  to  refer  here  to  the  innumerable  in- 
stances of  ■  Black  Coats,'  to  use  a  local  but  expressive  phrase,  becoming 
the  pioneers  of  geographical  discovery  ;  of  their  preceding  both  the  tra- 
vellers and  the  traders  from  the  Cape ;  aud  of  their  afterwards  smooth- 
ing the  way  for  them,  civilizing  and  humanizing,  if  not  always  Chris- 
tianising, the  wild  and  lawless  tribes.  But  some  reference  may,  with 
propriety,  be  made  to  the  great  attempt  under  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  in 
1834.  Thb  expedition,  the  largest  and  best  appointed  that  ever  left 
Cape  Town,  had  in  view  the  discovery  of  the  long  talked  of,  but  still 
almost  fabulous  lake  in  the  interior.  Having  penetrated  to  Kuruman, 
the  station  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moffatt,  lie  accompanied  and  carried  it 
through  the  Zoola  country,  as  far  as  23°  S.  latitude  ;  but  that  proved 
to  be  the  utmost  distance  tliey  could  reach,    and  tliey  were  compelled 

"  The  failure  of  this  grand  enterprise,  as  far  as  the  lake  was  con- 
cerned, seemed  to  dishearten  further  pursuit ;  the  colonists  never  ven- 
tured agaiu,  so  that  traders  and  hunters  alone  have  since  tieen  wandering 
on  the  tracks  of  tlie  party.  The  only  scientific  traveller.  Captain  Sir 
James  E.  Alexander,  subsequently  sent  out  from  England  by  this 
Boeiety,  in  despair  of  the  lake  and  of  discovery  by  the  oft-tried  eastern 
route,  explored  ihe  neighbourhood  of  the  western  coast  instead. 

"The  missionary  system,  however,  was  at  work  the  while,  noiselessly 
and  securely.  The  Ilev.  Robert  Mo llatt,  without  the  mention  of  whose 
name  any  notice  of  South  African  esploration  must  be  incomplete,  was 
■till  at  his  post ;  and  he  was  still  blessed  with  hia  wonted  success  in 
pacifying  the  hostile,  and  reforming  the  ways  of  the  treacherous  and 
npacious  tril>es  of  the  interior.  Thus  acting,  he  left  behind  him  a 
quiet  and  inofiensive  people,  and  pushed  northwards  to  new  dangers 
and  persecutions,  but  filially  to  triumphs.  Joined  by  other  spirits 
as  zealous  as  himself,  the  work  advanced  rapidly,  until  last  year,  in 
the  ripeness  of  time,  one  of  the  great  cynosures  of  South  African  dis- 
covery fell  an  easy  capture.  The  missionaries,  following  up  their  own 
high  calling,  had  so  facilitated  the  traveller's  task,  that  the  hour  at  last 
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came  when  the  mere  subsidy  of  a  moderate  amount  of  money  for  a  small 
onward  movement  procured  as  its  result  one  of  those  g^eat  lakes  which 
had  baffled  the  larger  and  smaller  expeditions  of  so-called  discovery, 
had  eluded  the  most  scientific  travellers,  and  had  escaped  the  grasp  of 
the  most  adventurous  hunters  and  traders. 

'^  In  conclusion,  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  but  wish  success,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  to  your  Society ;  and  long  may  you  possess  such  members 
as  Messrs.  Mofiatt  and  Liviugstou." 

Mr.  Alderman  Challis  replied — 

*^  Mr.  Pbesident, — ^I  beg,  in  the  name  of  the  Directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  to  return  you  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  our  sincere  thainks  for  the  distinguished  mark  of 
your  approbation  to  our  excellent  missionary,  the  Rev.  David  Living- 
ston, for  his  interesting  discoveries  in  South  Africa. 

^'  Allow  me,  Sir,  also  to  assure  you  that  it  will  afford  the  Directors, 
in  common  with  the  managers  of  all  other  missionary  institutions, 
peculiar  satisfaction  that  their  agents  should  in  all  cases  employ  both 
their  influence  and  their  exertions  to  promote  the  interests  of  science, 
and  the  social  no  less  than  the  religious  improvement  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  carry  on  their  benevolent  labours." 

And  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tidman,  Secretary  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  observed, — 

<<  Mr.  President, — Allow  me  to  add  a  few  sentences  in  reference 
to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  my  excellent  friend,  the  Rev. 
David  Livingston,  to  whom  you  have  awarded  so  honourable  a  testi- 
monial of  your  respect  and  approbation.  Mr.  Livingston  possesses 
many  of  the  most  important  qualifications  for  exploring  the  hitherto 
terra  incognita  of  South  Africa.  He  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Sechuana  language,  which  appears  to  be  understood  by  several  other 
tribes  and  nations  to  the  northward.  He  is  a  man  of  great  self-denial 
and  of  singular  intrepidity,  combined  with  sound  discretion.  His 
benevolent  character  and  blameless  life  make  him  regarded  by  the 
natives  as  their  friend  and  benefactor ;  and  as  a  Christian  missionary, 
sustaining  this  honourable  consistency,  he  travels  without  fear  where 
the  face  of  a  white  man  has  not  been  seen.  I  am  sure  he  will  feel 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  approval  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society  of  his  recent  successful  enterprise  in  company  with 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Oswell ;  and,  impelled  by  a  love  of  geographical 
science,  and  the  yet  higher  motives  of  Christian  benevolence,  I  venture 
to  predict  that  he  will  hereafter  accomplish  yet  more  important  objects 
in  exploring  the  unknown  regions  of  that  vast  continent." 

After  the  other  proceedings  had  been  completed,  and  the 
Officers  and  Council  had  been  elected,  the  President  proceeded  to 
address  the  Meeting. 
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PRSSIDBNT. 


Gkhti<emin, — The  ordinary  business  of  the  meeting  having  termi- 
nated, I  have  now  to  address  you  on  the  state  and  condition  of 
geography  in  general  and  in  abstract ;  but  as  this  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  when  you  did  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  to  your  chair,  I 
have  first,  in  justice  to  my  own  feelings  and  to  your  choice  of  the  con- 
stituents, to  render  my  acknowledgements  to  the  Vice-Presidents,  Secre- 
taries, and  Members  of  the  Council,  for  their  uniform  attention  and 
support  in  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties  during  the  last  year. 

Obituaby. 

The  satis&ction  which  I  experience  in  thus  alluding  to  their  kind 
assistance  has,  however,  a  painful  check,  in  having  also  to  recall  to 
your  mind  the  loss  which  the  Society  has  sustained  in  those  mem- 
bers— eighteen  in  number  on  our  home,  and  three  on  our  foreign 
list — ^whom  death  has  snatched  from  us  since  our  last  anniversary.  Of 
these  I  may  cite  Mr,  William  Westall,  the  artist  who  accompanied 
Captain  Flinders  in  his  voyage  of  Australian  research ;  Colonel  Alder- 
son,  of  the  Royal  Engineers ;  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans ;  Major-General 
Cleiland,  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Service;  and 
Louis  Hayes  Petit,  Esq.,  as  among  our  earliest  supporters.  And 
there  are  others  who  demand  especial  mention  as  zealous  aiders  and 
abettors  of  our  exertions,  or  as  general  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of 
knowledge. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Yaughan  was  very  conversant  with  the 
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history  and  geography  of  Spain,  a  country  which  he  first  visited  as  a 
traveller  and  then  as  a  diplomatist ;  he  was  subsequently  employed  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  afterwards  as  British 
Envoy  to  the  United  States.  His  last  appointment  was  that  of  Ambas- 
sador to  Constantinople,  but  he  did  not  enter  upon  its  duties,  as  Lord 
Ponsonby  revoked  the  application  to  be  relieved  from  that  station. 
Sir  Charles  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  member  of 
All  Souls,  of  which  college  he  retained  a  fellowship  till  his  death. 
Before  his  arrival  at  Madrid  in  the  winter  of  1808,  he  had  passed  some 
weeks  at  Saragossa,  very  soon  after  the  French  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  that  town,  and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  col- 
lecting on  the  spot,  materials  for  his  interesting  account  of  the  heroic 
resistance  of  its  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  now  present  may 
remember  how  eagerly  this  work  was  read  at  the  time,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm it  excited  in  the  Spanish  cause. 

Mr.  Robert  Shedden  entered  the  Royal  Navy,  and  served  throughout 
the  Chinese  war,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  afterwards 
bought  a  fine  scho(Mier-yacht,  called  the  *  Nancy  Dawson,'  in  which  he 
humanely  and  intrepidly  accompanied  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin 
along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  coast  of  America,  although  it  had  been 
his  first  intention  to  visit  Japan.  '*  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Shedden,"  said  Captain  Kellett,  in  his  Report  to  the  Admiralty, 
'^  to  those  in  the  boats,  in  supplying  them  with  everything  his  vessel 
could  afford,  and  in  following  them  with  considerable  risk."  He  died 
at  Mazatlan,  in  Mexico,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  severe  fatigues 
he  underwent  during  the  voyage. 

Admiral  Sir  William  Hotham  was  one  of  the  first  who  joined  the 
Geographical  Society,  remarking  that  such  an  establishment  had  long 
been  wanting.  He  had  a  great  regard  for  science,  but.  age  and  its 
consequent  cares  debarred  him  from  an  active  participation  in  its 
pursuits.  This  officer  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  from 
which  he  entered  the  navy  in  1785,  with  the  estimable  Captain 
Edward  Thompson.  He  served  with  g^eat  distinction  in  various  parts 
of  the  globe  till  December,  1813,  when  he  became  a  Rear- Admiral, 
since  which  time  he  remained  on  half-pay  till  his  death. 

Admiral  Sir  Edward  William  Campbell  Rich  Owen  was  a  zealous 
and  intelligent  supporter  of  your  Society,  and  was  the  elder  brother  of 
your  active  member,  the  present  Rear- Admiral  William  Fitzwilliam 
Owen,  with  whose  surveys  you  are  well  acquainted.  Sir  Edward 
entered  the  navy  so  far  back  as  the  summer  of  the  year  1775 ;  from 
^hich  time^  with  few  intervals,  he  was  employed  in  his  country's 
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service  for  upwards  of  seventy  years,  wiili  an  aclivlly  and  decision  that 
are  now  matters  of  hiatoric  record. 

The  Itev.  Edward  Stanley,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Lord  Biahop  of  Nor- 
wich, was  seized  with  congestioo  of  the  brftin,  in  Scotland,  and  died  on 
the  8tli  of  September  last,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  In  him  I 
have  to  regret  a  friend  of  many  years'  standing.  He  had  early  evinced 
a  predilection  for  the  navy,  and  very  reluclanlly  entered  St,  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  wrangler  in  1802,  He  was  ar- 
dently fond  of  science,  but  the  particular  branch  in  which  his  active  and 
inquiring  mind  excelled,  was  the  study  of  Natural  History  ;  whence  he 
was  many  years  President  of  llie  Linnaeau  Society,  He  was  kind  and 
cheerful  in  deportment,  and  possessed,  iu  a  remarkable  d^T^e,  the 
power  of  attracting  the  personal  allAchment  of  his  numerous  acquaint- 
ance ;  nor  can  his  amiable  animation  at  our  closing  meeting,  last  June, 
BO  shortly  before  his  death,  be  forgotten  by  many  now  present. 
Another  Right  Rev.  Prelate,  Edward  Copleston,  Bishop  of  Ltandafl, 
and  Dean  of  St,  Paul's,  has  also  been  lost  to  the  Society.  He  waa  a 
profound  scliular,  and  very  agreeable  and  instructive  in  conversation. 
Besides  his  '  Pnelectiones  Academicte'  auil  various  theological  works, 
he  was  disiiiiguishcd  in  Ihe  literary  vorld  by  his  able  defence  of 
Oxford  (his  Alma  Muter)  ag^nst  the  unsparing  attacks  of  the  '  Ekliu- 
burgh  Review.'  I  happen  to  know,  personally,  tliat  he  was  wdl 
,JSS^^  in  ancient  and  me<liiBval  geography  ;  and  had  long  been  forming 
^m^ififaoice  library,  when  lie  died  on  the  14th  of  last  October. 
I^^K  Bear- Admiral  Sir  Samuel  John  Brooke  Pechell,  Burt.,  was  one  of 
I*  ^^ibe  first  members  of  this  Society.  He  entered  the  navy  in  the  year 
1796,  iu  the  Fomone  frigate,  commanded  by  his  maternal  uncle.  Sir 
John  Borlase  Warren  ;  whence,  by  successive  degrees,  he  rose  to  be  an 
officer  of  distinguished  merit  and  great  utility.  In  his  command  of 
ttie  Cleopatra,  of  36  guns,  in  the  West  Indies,  he  evinced  great  address 
and  method  ;  and  when,  in  Jan,  1809,  he  ulenced  the  Topaze,  a  French 
frigate  of  the  largest  class,  before  his  companions  could  come  up,  tha 
Commander-in-Chief  offered  Captain  Fecliell  the  command  of  the  prize, 
as  a  mark  of  his  approbation,  saying  to  him  at  the  some  time,  "  As  you 
have  won  her,  you  shall  wear  her."  He  was  very  attentive  to  the  stale 
of  tlie  charts  while  cruising,  but  his  graver  attention  was  bent  upon 
Naval  Gunnery,  upon  which  he  published  some  very  useful  pamphlets, 
one  of  which,  entitled  '  Observations  upon  the  Fitting  of  Guns  on 
board  His  Majesty's  Ships,'  went  through  tliree  editions.  Sir  Samuel 
had  long  ^ulfered  from  gout,  and  died  in  Lomlou  on  the  3rd  of  last 
November, 
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CommaDder  James  Wolfe  entered  the  Navy  in  the  summer  of  1814^ 
and  joined  Her  Majesty's  ship  Adventure,  under  my  command,  early 
in  1821,  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Captain  Sandilands,  of  the 
Morgiana,  in  which  vessel  he  had  been  serving  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
I  found  him  ready,  obedient,  and  pains-taking,  and  therefore  assigned 
plenty  of  employment  for  his  exertions.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  in  1829 ;  and  nearly  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
29th  of  last  November,  has  been  actively  employed  in  the  survey  of 
various  coasts  and  harbours.  For  his  merits  in  this  department  he  was 
made  a  Commander  in  1843,  and  appointed  to  continue  his  examinations 
of  the  Irish  shores.  Various  charts  and  plans  of  his  station  have  been 
published  by  the  Hydrographical  Office,  of  which  the  principal  are,  the 
River  Shannon  from  the  entrance  up  to  Limerick,  on  seven  double 
elephant  sheets ;  Upper  and  Lower  Lough  Erne,  Bantry  Bay,  Bear 
Haven,  and  the  Cove  of  Cork.  Besides  these,  there  is  now  in  hand  and 
will  be  soon  published,  the  South  Coast  of  Ireland  from  CoiIl  to  Bantry 
Bay,  on  seven  or  eight  large  sheets,  probably  the  most  complete  of 
Commander  Wolfe's  surveys. 

Mr.  Edward  Doubleday,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  with  some  taste 
for  geography,  died  on  the  14th  of  last  December,  of  a  very  painful  com* 
plaint  in  the  spinal  process,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine.  He  was 
assistant  in  the  zoological  department  at  the  British  Museum ;  and 
his  labours  in  the  classification  and  delineation  of  insects  were  of  cri- 
tical accuracy,  as  shown  in  his  work  on  <  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,'  now 
interrupted  by  his  death.  He  is  regretted  likewise  as  the  able  Secre- 
tary of  the  Entomological  Society,  a  testimony  of  no  small  character 
to  his  habits  of  method  and  application  ;  and  his  general  knowledge  in 
literature  was  very  extensive.  In  memory  of  his  zeal,  it  may  be  re- 
collected that,  before  his  being  appointed  to  the  Museum,  he  visited  the 
United  States,  to  collect  specimens  in  all  branches  of  natural  history ; 
and  that  he  wished  to  accompany  the  ill-fated  Niger  expedition  as 
naturalist. 

Henry  John  George  Herbert,  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  d^ree.  In  spite 
of  delicate  health,  he  was  an  assiduous  traveller.  In  1822,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Pusey^  his  brother-in-law,  he  made  an  extensive  tour  in 
Spain,  which  led  to  the  publication  of  his  well-written  poem,  called 
The  Moor,  in  1825.  Two  years  afterwards.  Lord  Carnarvon  resumed 
his  Peninsular  travels ;  and  the  stirring  personal  adventures  he  was 
involved  in  are  detailed  in  his  *  Description  of  Portugal  and  Gallicia,' 
an  attractive  narrative,  which  has  passed  through  three  editions.     In 
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1 838,  he  resumwi  liia  travels,  making  an  eslensive  tour  in  the  Levant ; 
and  it  is  mucli  to  be  r^jetted  that  illness  prevented  tlie  intended 
completion  of  his  journal  for  public  view,  more  especiully  as  he  liad 
found  a  very  singular  state  of  society  to  exist  among  llie  MaTnoteo. 
This  accomplished  and  virtuous  nobleman  died,  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, in  Berkahire,  on  the  lOlh  oflasl  December,  iu  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age. 

The  Foreign  Members,  whose  loss  from  our  rauka  we  liave  to  de> 
plore,  are  Colonel  Forsell,  tiie  distinguished  Swedish  statist ;  Cavftliere 
Adriano  Baibi,  of  Venice ;  and  M,  Edward  Biot,  of  Paris.  The 
Cavaliere's  son,  M.  Eugune  Balbi,  baa  sent  us  a  lithographed  por- 
trait of  his  father,  and  a  copy  of  the  first  part  of  his  '  New  Compen- 
dium of  Geography,'  the  publication  of  which  is  to  be  completed  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year.  The  death  of  M.  Biot  was  cumniuui- 
cated  to  me  on  the  iSlk  of  March,  by  Ida  celebrated  fatlier,  Jean- 
Baptisle,  co  respected  in  our  seicotific  circles,  iu  these  terms : — 

"  I  have  the  gripf  to  iiifomi  you  thnt  I  have  just  lost  my  son,  Edward  Con- 
stanec  Biot,  Member  of  tho  Inelitule  (Acodcmy  of  Inscriptiong  and  Belle* 
Lettrea),  whom  your  learned  Society  honoured  by  pUeing  on  your  list  of 
Corresponding  Members, 

"  Ue  died  on  the  13th  ol'  March,  1630,  aged  47,  haviug  been  bora  the  2nd 
of  July,  1803.  Besides  the  works  and  memoirs  which  he  bad  before  published, 
of  whjeh  I  shall  soon  have  the  honour  of  sending  you  a  complete  list,  he  wm 
occupied,  when  death  struck  him,  in  [irinting  a  transhition  of  Tcheou-li,  iu  tw^ 
volumes  Svo.,  nccompmiied  by  numerous  extracts  from  the  best  Chine.-<o  com^ 
mentators.  Hia  labour  will  not  be  lost — the  printing  of  his  first  volume,  and 
of  part  of  the  second,  being  completed  at  his  death  ;  and  we  have  found  amongp 
his  manuscripts  all  the  remainder  of  his  translation  of  tho  text,  also  the  generd 
and  particular  tables  of  the  entire  work,  as  well  as  the  historical  and  critical 
dissertation  that  is  to  tervo  as  on  introduction.  The  learned  Chinese  scholar, 
M.  Stanislaus  Julica,  whose  disdple  he  was,  baa  had  the  goodness  lo  under- 
take the  whole  publication,  thus  continuing  lo  his  pupil  beyond  the  grave,  that 
toteiest  and  affection  which  he  granted  him  during  life." 
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^p3ti  now  turning  to  a  retrospect  of  our  proceedings  during  the  jiast 
year,  I  cannot  but  congratulate  you  upon  the  satisfactory  Annual 
Report  which  you  have  this  day  received  from  your  Council,  since  it 
strongly  exhibits  the  elements  of  stability.  That  a  depression  bad 
taken  place  in  your  financial  conoerns  is  not  at  all  surprising,  when 
the  efforts  and  offerings  of  so  young  an  association  are  coiwidered.  The 
Iteport  ban  quoted  the  statement  I  made  to  the  prime  minister,  Lord 
toIj.  XX.  d 
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John  Russell,  on  the  subject ;  and  to  that  statement  I  can  safely  add^ 
that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  of  the  scientific  bodies  of  London  hay- 
ing made  so  great  an  efibrt  in  a  similar  time,  by  publications  and 
money-grants,  to  forward  tlie  special  branch  of  knowledge  for  whidi 
it  has  been  especially  associated. 

During  the  present  session  of  the  Society  we  have  had  many  very 
valuable  communications  at  our  meetings,  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  ;  and  few  of  those  evenings  have  passed  without  some  instructive 
discussion,  or  verbal  comment,  in  illustration  of  the  papers  read.  Our 
collections  of  books  and  maps  have  been  largely  augmented  by  va- 
luable donations ;  and  they  are  gpradually  gaining  the  most  proper  con- 
dition and  arrangement  for  effective  usefulness. 

Without  at  all  impinging  on  the  interest  of  those  papers  which  are 
to  appear  in  your  Journal,  I  may  be  allowed  to  catch  a  Parthian  glance 
at  those  which  were  read  at  our  last  year's  evening  meetings. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  perhaps  the  best  authority  upon  the  actual 
condition  of  Egypt,  sent  us  his  remarks  on  the  country  between  Wady 
Halfeh  and  Gebel  Berkel,  in  Ethiopia,  with  some  observations  on  the 
level  of  the  Nile.  This  is  a  field  which  Sir  Gardner,  from  having  long 
and  successfully  made  it  his  peculiar  study,  is  well  qualified  to  reason 
upon  ;  and  he  accordingly  treats  its  geology,  botany,  and  topog^raphy 
with  a  masterly  hand ;  but  the  measurements,  taken  with  the  aneroid 
barometer,  may  require  repetition  and  confirmation.  We  have  since 
received  a  paper  containing  notes  on  Central  Africa  and  the  Upper 
Nile,  by  Baron  Von  MCiller,  the  Austrian  Consul-General  in  that 
region ;  a  gentleman  who  purposes  to  continue  his  researches  there,  to 
which  I  shall  presently  allude. 

During  this  period,  our  African  intelligence  has  been  unusually  varied. 
The  interesting  and  welcome  account  of  the  discovery  of  Lake  Ngami 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Macqueen's  communication  on  the  geography  of 
South  Africa,  a  letter  from  Colonel  Napier  on  the  same  subject,  and 
the  exhibition  of  a  series  of  beautiful  views  and  illustrations  in  Abys- 
sinia, by  Mr.  Bematz.  Mr.  Macqueen  has  also  exerted  himself  in 
procuring  the  best  notices  of  Eastern  Africa ;  and  Colonel  J.  A. 
Lloyd  has  supplied  ns  with  a  description  of  Madagascar,  in  which  there 
is  some  new  information  respecting  the  geography  and  inhabitants  of 
that  g^reat  and  important  island. 

But  I  regret  to  say  that  on  the  west  of  this  continent  we  have  lost 
our  able  pioneer,  Mr.  John  Duncan,  who  died  on  board  her  Majesty's 
ship  Kingfisher,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  on  his  way  to  Whydah, 
having  been  appointed  Vice-Consul  for  tlie  British   Government  at 
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Dahomey,  Mr.  Duncan  had  served  in  the  Life  Guards;  but  being 
imbued  wiih  an  ardent  ihint  for  African  discovery,  procured  an  ap- 
pointment as  anitourer  in  the  Niger  expedition,  to  whicli,  in  the  time  of 
distress  and  mortality,  he  rendered  effective  service.  He  subsequently, 
under  the  direction  of  this  Society,  explored  a  great  tract  of  country 
between  the  rivers  Lagos  and  Niger,  never  before  visited  by  any  Euro- 
pean, in  which,  though  uneducated,  his  observant  mind  and  prudent 
eonduct  produced  useful  results,  especially  in  the  moral  views  he 
brought  forwani. 

Your  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Hogg,  presented  ns  with  a  paper 
on  Abila  and  the  Tetrarchy  of  Abilene,  near  Mount  Z.ebanon,  which 
does  equal  honour  to  liis  learning  and  hia  perseverance;  and  as  he  luw 
brought  together  a  great  mass  of  malter  in  illuatration  of  that  subject, 
it  will  probably  be  considered  as  setting  at  rest  ihe  question  respeciin); 
the  actual  position  of  these  places.  This  was  followed  by  some  notes 
on  the  piiysical  geography  of  Palestine,  by  Colnnd  Von  Wilden- 
bruch,  whicli,  though  uf  some  interest  in  itself,  left  undetermined  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  that  very  singular  depression  of  surface,  which 
induced  the  ancients  to  designate  tlie  whole  earthquake-shakeu  ares 
"Crele-Syria." 

From  the  northern,  and  hitherto  nearly  nne):p)ored,  parts  of  Arabia, 
we  have  some  singularly  valuable  details  communicated  by  Dr.  Wallin, 
a  Finnish  gentleman,  who  has  so  completely  made  himself  master  of 
Ihe  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  Arabia,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  beat 
qualified  traveller  for  exploring  in  that  country  now  living.  Indeed 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  emphatic  words  of  Major  Rawlinson, 
whoxe  authority  none  will  dispute: — "Looking,"  said  he,  "to  tiie 
qiialitications  of  travellers  for  Arabian  discovery,  there  are  two  names, 
and  two  names  only,  which  stand  out  in  very  bright  relief.  Those 
names  (I  must  be  excused  fbr  associating  them)  are  Burckhardt  and 
Wallin.  I  see  many  poiDL*  of  resemblance  between  them,  the  same 
tren  constitution,  the  same  versatility,  the  fame  indomitable  energy, 
the  same  imperturbable  temper."  Major  Rawlinson  made  Dr.  Wallin's 
aoquaintancc  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  described  him  to  me  as 
having  so  completely  mastered  the  idiom,  enunciation,  and  minutest 
peculiarities  of  the  language  of  the  Arabs,  as  to  be  truly  a  Bedouin. 
While  on  these  regions,  I  cannot  omit  to  recall  to  you  the  obligation 
we-are  under  to  Major  itawlinson  himself,  for  tfie  learned  and  lucid 
doBcripiion  of  Babylonia,  which  he  so  obligingly  recited  to  us  at  our 
last  meeting. 

We  have  received  and  read  the  aeeount  of  a  feiirlh  entrance  ftom 
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Sikkim  into  Thibet,  hj  means  of  tlie  Donkiah  pass,  by  Dr.  Hooker ; 
and  a  letter  from  his  excellent  father,  Sir  Wm.  Jackson  Hooker,  de- 
scribes the  recent  capture  and  subsequent  release  of  bis  son  and  Dr, 
Campbell,  by  the  Rajah  of  Sikkim. 

Dr.  GutzlafF,  lately  elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  this  Society, 
has  very  kindly  made  us  some  graphic  communications  respecting 
China  and  Japan ;  the  first  confirmed  by  his  own  personal  experience, 
and  the  second  by  strict  and  methodized  inquiry.  We  also  had  an 
account  of  a  late  visit  to  Japan,  by  Commander  Mathison,  in  her 
Majesty's  ship  Mariner,  which  contains  detailed  information  as  to  the 
ports  and  places  he  visited,  the  people  he  met  with,  and  the  exclusive 
principles  of  their  government. 

From  Dr.  Bigsby— one  of  our  members,  and  late  Secretary  to  the 
Boundary  Commission — we  have  received  notes  on  the  route  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Rainy  Lake ;  and  he  has  furnished  the  library  with  his 
work  entitled  '  Pictures  of  Travel  in  the  Canadas,'  giving  some  new 
notices  of  the  Highlands  below  Quebec,  and  of  the  Lakes,  with  nume- 
rous plates  and  maps.  Mr.  William  Bollaert,  another  member  of  this 
Society,  read  a  description  of  the  Geography  of  Texas,  as  observed 
by  himself.  This  paper  was  replete  with  interest ;  and  accompanied 
by  geological  sections,  which  combined  much  physical  detail,  leaving 
very  little  doubt  as  to  the  structure  of  that  extensive  state.  Reports  on 
the  Coal  Formation  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  from  Captain  Hender- 
son, R.N.,  and  Commander  Paynter,  and  another  on  the  Discovery  of 
Coal  near  Erzeroom,  in  Asia  Minor,  were  also  received  and  read. 

From  Australia  we  have  had  some  detached  communications,  of 
which  one  treated  of  an  expedition  from  Perth  to  Russell  Range,  on  the 
south-western  parts,  by  Surveyor-General  Roe.  It  is,  however,  with 
regret  I  state  that  nothing  authentic  has  yet  been  heard  concerning 
the  long-absent  and  adventurous  Leichhardt.  The  last  advices  still 
bear  date,  Cogoon,  3rd  of  April,  1848.  The  report  of  his  having 
retraced  his  steps  for  a  considerable  distance,  to  the  nearest  station, 
with  the  intelligence  of  his  having  discovered  a  vast  and  fertile  tract 
beyond,  has  not  been  confirmed  officially.  But  the  &te  of  another 
expedition  in  those  r^ions,  is  unfortunately  divested  of  all  uncertainty ; 
for  Earl  Grey  communicated  to  us  the  Governor's  dispatch,  enclosing 
the  documents  relating  to  the  murder  of  that  experienced  explorer, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Kennedy.  These,  as  you  will  remember,  consisted  of  the 
Journal  of  Mr.  William  Carron,  botanist  to  the  expedition,  some 
examinations,  and  the  unaffected  but  touching  narrative  of  Jackey- 
Jackey,  his  faithful  native  servant. 
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We  have  also  liad  Mr.  Thomas  Bninncr'a  '  Journal  of  an  Expedition 
to  explore  the  Interior  of  the  Middle  I»laod  of  New  Zealand  ;'  in  the 
course  of  which  ^veral  interesting  discoveries  were  made.  This  is  a 
pl^uly-told  story  of  550  days'  sojourn  in  a  nig^ged  and  wild  country', 
aliDOel  wiihoQt  inhabitants,  and  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation.  The 
party  endured  great  fatigue  and  privation ;  and  the  description  holds 
out  but  little  to  tempt  the  settling  emigrant. 

You  will  not  have  forgotten  Mr.  Saxe  Bannister's  proposal  for  the 
construction  of  Maps  upon  the  walls  of  the  corridors  and  committee- 
rooms  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament ;  nor  the  elaborate  remarks 
thereupon  by  your  excellent  Vice-President,  Mr.  Greetiough,  the 
object  of  which,  he  said,  was  *'  rather  to  enunciate  a  principle,  than  to 
Uy  down  a  system."  Mr.  Bannister  lias  since  published  a  pamphlet  on 
Pictorial  M&ps  fur  the  illustration  of  the  land,  Ihe  sea,  aud  the  heavens 
on  the  walls  of  extensive  buildings ;  and  be  suggests  the  newly-coa- 
Btructed  lar^  concave  globes,  called  georamas,  fur  the  purpose  of 
giving  geographical  lectures  in.  The  maps  proposed  are  such  as  those 
which  Gregory  tlie  Great  introduced  into  the  Vatican;  and  such  as 
that  constructed  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  of  Bristol,  long  exhibited  la  the 
gallery  of  the  Itoyal  Palace  at  Whitehall.  But  Mr.  Greenough,  while 
favourable  to  the  principle,  would  prefer  a  series  of  entirely  new  carto- 
graphic  compositions,  to  any  copy  whatever. 

EUEOPK. 

In  presenting  to  you  a  rapid  outline  of  the  existing  slate  of  geo- 
ibical  inquiry  in  general,  I  have  to  remark  that  though  from  the 
wide  spread  nature  of  the  conditions  of  thequeation  there  will  of  course  be 
many  a  hiatus  in  point  of  circumstance,  1  hope  that  the  kindness  of  my 
correspoiidenU  has  enabled  me  to  give  a  tolerable  sketch  in  substance. 
And  in  thus  glancing  around  the  globe,  albeit  1  shall  not  exactly  step 
pari  passu  in  the  track  of  my  worthy  predecessor,  I  purpose  keeping 
to  the  form  in  which  his  address  was  delivered  ut  our  last  anniversary  ; 
a  form  introduced  into  this  Society  by  his  learned  and  esteemed  father ; 
in  continuing  which  I  endeavour  to  render  more  durable  and  Impera- 
tive a  practice,  tliat  roust  inevitably  be  deemed  useful. 

It  has  been  usual  to  commence  with  the  stale  of  the  siu-vey  of  our 
CQOstB — and  the  extent  and  value  of  those  labours  really  have  a 
iciilar  claim  to  your  notice,  as  well  from  the  utility  of  the  resulw 

from  the  talents  and  industry  employed.  Last  year  Captain  Sher- 
ingham  was  represented  as  extending  his  work  westward  from  Ihe  Isle 
of  Wight  i  and  we  learn  lliat  he  is  now  actively  surveying  the  vicinity 
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and  dangers  of  St.  Alban's  Head.  Captain  Bullock  is  continuing  his 
examination  of  the  coast  fipom  the  entrance  of  the  Thames  to  Ncw- 
haren ;  Commander  Otter  is  employed  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Soot- 
land  and  the  Hebrides  ;  and  Captain  Robinson  is  stationed  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Scotland,  from  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  to  the  northward.  Cap- 
tain Beedhey  is  still  investigating  the  tidal  phenomena  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  and  the  mouth  of  the  Severn — in  which  he  has  already  dis- 
played both  tact  and  judgment ;  and  Commander  Williams  is  exploring 
the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  while  Ireland  is  under  the  examination  of  Oom- 
manders  Frazer,  Bedford,  and  Beechey. 

These  are  the  Home  Surveys,  advancing  under  the  very  able  super- 
intendence of  Sir  Francis  Beaufort^— one  of  the  earliest,  warmest,  and 
most  steady  friends  of  this  Society.  The  Hydrographical  Office,  over 
which  he  so  admirably  presides,  has,  in  the  same  interim,  published  no 
fewer  than  92  valuable  charts  and  plans,  besides  books  and  tables,  *to 
the  g^reat  advantage  of  navigation  and  commerce.  These  will  be  found 
in  your  archives ;  and  it  may  therefore  suffice  here  to  say,  that  they 
delineate  portions  of  England,  Scotland,  the  Azores,  North  and  South 
America,  the  Arctic  regions,  the  Archipelago,  China,  and  Australia. 

The  Grovemment  Survey  is  steadily  advancing  northwards,  the 
northern  portion  of  Lancashire  and  the  west  of  Yorkshire  being  now  in 
the  course  of  engraving.  The  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Master-G^eral 
of  the  Ordnance,  has  supplied  us  with  this  great  work  as  it  proceeds ; 
and  he  has,  moreover,  kindly  permitted  me  to  bring  under  your  notice 
the  creditable  efforts  that  have  been  made  towards  a  map  of  the  country 
around  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Colony.  But 
this  compilation,  collected  as  it  has  been  from  various  authorities,  can 
at  present  only  be  received  as  an  approximation  to  the  geography  of 
that  district — useful,  as  all  early  maps  of  new  settlements  are,  for 
general  location — ^but  such  as  will  certainly  require  adjustment  or  veri- 
fication, as  the  country  becomes  more  known. 

The  Ordnance  Trigonometrical  Survey  led  the  way  to  the  indispen- 
sable physical  inquiries  Which  accurate  maps  on  a  large  scale  opened 
out ;  and  the  Geological  survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  been 
a  happy  consequence.  This  survey  claims  the  zeal  and  special  know- 
ledge of  eminently  qualified  men,  who  at  once  can  render  service  to 
science,  to  the  mining  interests,  and  to  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
The  corps  continues  under  the  direction  of  the  indefatigable  Sir  Henry 
De  la  Beche^  one  of  our  members  ;  and  the  survey  is  already  making 
as  rapid  a  progress  as  can  be  expected  from  the  limited  number  of  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  the  field,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country 
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lined.  The  Dorthern  couiitiee  of  Walei  have,  in  particular,  occa- 
sioitecl  a  protracled  study ;  of  the  complicated  relaiioiis  of  which, 
exReptiiig-  the  labours  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  scarcely  any  description 
hitherto  appeared  ou  whose  accuracy  reliance  could  be  placed 
mountaiuous  aad  broken  character  of  the  surface,  with  a  con- 
Lily  recuning  interference  of  igneous  rocks,  bgth  eruptive  and 
iporaneous,  huve  greatly  increased  the  iutricacy  of  tike  mapping, 
ia,  however,  expected  that  within  a  few  months  the  whole  of  the 

ipality  will  be  completed. 
The  valuable  mineral  districts  of  Flintshire  and  Ceubigbabire  are 
ready  for  piiblication :  and  portions  of  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  an<I 
the  Soulli  Stafibrdsliire  coat-district  are  in  a  forward  state,  lu  Ire- 
Und  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Kildarc,  and  Carlow  have  been 
nirveyefi,  and  tlieir  index-maps  geologically  coloured  ;  and  the  whole  is 
creditable  both  to  the  employers  and  employed.  As  the  subject,  I  lielieve, 
has  not  been  mentioned  to  you  before,  I  may  inform  you  that  the  party 
at  work  iu  the  field,  under  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  ate  as  follows ; — 
Professor  Ramsay,  director ;  with  Messrs.  Bristow,  Jukes,  Aveliiie, 
S«lwyn,  and  Trimmer,  as  geologists ;  Professor  forbea  as  the  palKon- 
tologist;  Mr.Warington  Smyth,  the  mining-geologist ;  and  Dr.  Hooker 
as  the  botanist.  In  Ireland,  Professor  Oldham,  the  director,  is  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Wilson,  Wyley,  and  Dunoyer. 

The  burins  of  our  practical  geographers  have  t>een  at  work,  and 
many  maps  and  plans  have  been  published  during  llie  year.  Of  the 
more  important,  Mr.  Arrowsmith  has  compiled  a  map  of  British  Kaf- 
fraria  from  a  mililary  survey,  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  the  inch — a 
map  of  New  Zealand,  laboriously  constructed  from  all  the  existing 
documents  —  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  &<:.,  on  eight 
elephant  sheets,  and  16  miles  to  one  inch — Eastern  and  Western 
Australia — the  Liland  of  Mad^;ascaT,  from  information  communicated 
by  Colonel  Lloyd — and  others  of  less  note.  Our  Member,  Mr.  Wyld, 
has  receutly  brought  out  a  map  of  Hungary,  and  is  occupied  upon  one 
of  the  Island  of  Borneo  ;  ite  lias  also  produced  a  lai^  plan  of  London 
and  its  environs,  wliicb  I  sliall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  presently. 
Mr.  Petermann,  another  of  our  Members,  has  been  diligently  employed  : 
his  two  beautiful  physico -statistical  maps  of  the  British  Isles,  so  favour- 
ably announced  from  ibis  chair  last  year,  have  been  published.  Mr. 
Fetermanii's  Physical  Atlas,  the  descriptive  text  of  wliich  is  given  by 
our  lellow  Member,  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Milner.  contains  15  maps,  and 
a  chart  of  the  distribution  of  animal  and  v^elable  life  in  ascending 
regions,  besides  otlter  novel  features. 
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When  we  consider  that  every  good  compiler  studies  and  patiently 
compares  the  materials,  often  very  discordant,  wherewith  he  constructs 
a  map  for  which  he  is  in  a  degree  responsible,  the  nature  of  these 
labours  will  be  appreciated. 

If  an  assumption  may  be  hazarded  from  the  state  of  the  public  press, 
the  practice  of  which  is  seldom  to  administer  a  supply  but  on  demand, 
the  votaries  of  geography  must  be  on  the  increase ;  for  not  only  have 
we  the  usual  number  of  narratives  of  voyages,  travels,  and  explora- 
tions, but  there  is  also  an  unusual  proportion  of  statistical,  political, 
and  physical  information.  Among  these,  no  fewer  than  four  Gazetteers, 
of  a  very  superior  description,  have  been  advertised ;  and  the  epeci- 
mens  which  I  have  examined  go  far  to  prove  that  neither  industry  nor 
expense  will  be  spared  in  completing  them.  The  earliest  to  be  finished 
will  probably  be  the  *  Complete  Geographical  Dictionary,'  by  Mr.  A. 
K.  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  (the  efficient  editor  of  the  well  known 
'  Physical  Atlas,')  which,  after  years  of  severe  labour,  he  expects  will 
very  shortly  make  its  appearance:  it  is  to  contain  46,404  entries 
of  places.  In  February  last,  the  first  part  of  the  '  Imperial  Cydopsedia 
of  Geography  '  was  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight.  It  is  professedly 
intended  to  accompany  the  maps  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Ejiowledge,  and  is  to  form  four  volumes,  royal  8vo. 
Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son  have  issued  a  prospectus  of  a  Greneral  Gazet- 
teer, to  contain  about  26,000  names,  in  which  a  profusion  of  small 
illustrative  woodcuts  will  constitute  a  prominent  feature.  The  last  is 
of  still  higher  pretension,  and  if  carried  out  according  to  the  promises 
of  its  prospectus,  will  be  most  comprehensively  useful,  containing  the 
names  of  100,000  places :  it  is  edited  by  a  Member  of  our  Society, 
and  published  by  A.  Fullarton  and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh. 

But  among  the  many  publications  of  the  year  I  must  select  one  which, 
though  only  a  new  edition,  is  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  your  regard, 
because,  on  its  being  first  launched,  you  discerned  its  merit,  and  awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  as  a  mark  of  your  approbation.  I  allude,  Gentlemen, 
to  the  third  edition  of  that  truly  useful  work,  Lieut.  Raper's  *  Practice 
of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy  ;'  a  work  in  which  the  capacity, 
systematic  method,  and  intelligence  of  the  author  are  so  strikingly 
evident.  The  book  is  greatly  augmented  in  matter  since  its  original 
appearance,  but,  from  the  excellence  of  its  printing,  it  has  not  grown 
much  in  bulk  ;  and  the  additions  are  such  as  to  increase  its  utility. 
The  most  operose  and  remarkable  feature  of  this  edition,  however,  is 
the  *  Table  of  Geographical  Positions,'  discussed  and  methodized  upon 
a  chronifuietric  system,  now  consisting  of  no  fewer  than  8,800  points, 
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tasteacl  of  the  2300  it  first  placed  before  ub.  From  its  bearing  not 
only,  as  usual,  the  latitudfis  and  longitudes  of  places,  but  also  the 
dimensions  of  inlands,  state  of  anchoreges,  peculiarities  of  lights  and 
lighthouses,  depths  of  shoals,  and  other  necessary  details,  I  may  fear- 
lefflly  pronounce  it  to  be  the  most  accurate  and  comprehensive  repre- 
sentatinn  of  the  present  state  of  maritime  geography,  extant.  To 
■ecorapliith  this,  the  author  has  devised  a  series  of  very  significant 
i^mbols,  and  applied  them  to  the  expression  of  many  important  matters ; 
indicating  by  their  means  watering-places,  dangers,  the  character  of  tlie 
natives  as  friendly  or  hostile;  the  presence  or  absence  of  trees  or  bushes — 
wbetfaer  as  a  means  of  identification,  or  as  marlting  places  where  fire- 
wood is  to  be  found— and  distinguisiiing  more  especially  the  cocoi 
'ifera,  which,  on  account  of  itw  conspicuous  form,  and  its  affording 
f^botii  food  and  beverage,  is  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  tropical 
tvigator.  By  such  symbols  this  table  is  made  to  conlaiu,  with 
:ely  any  increase  of  size,  a  vast  quantity  of  varied  information  : 
wiiile  the  signs  themselves,  being  founded  on  obvious  or  natural  con- 
(iderations,  are  easily  acquired  and  retained.  The  author,  in  justifying 
the  introduction  of  a  scheme  which  a  few  years  ago  might  have  been 
considered  a  rash,  if  not  a  dangerous  innovation,  concludes  his  remarks 
by  saying : — "  The  employment  of  symbols,  therefore,  on  a  more 
extaisive  scale  than  we  have  yet  been  used  to,  and  that  at  no  distant 
IMriod,  may  be  considered  inevitable  ;  and  the  present  system,  whioh 
occupied  my  attention  for  several  years,  is  proposed  as  so  far 
Reserving  consideration,  that  it  is  constructed  with  rigid  adherence  to 
principles." 

This  is  important  to  the  ends  of  tangible  geography,  as  well  in  the 
itruction   and  arrangement  of  tables,   as  in  every  description  of 
(sartographic  composition.     In  a  work  of  my  own,  which  may  one  day 
brought  to  light,   I  shall  assuredly  adopt  Lieut.  Raper's  symbols  iu 
tabulating  the  results  of  observations ;  and  I  notice  that  Lieut.  Maury, 
»f  the  United  States  Navy,  has  greatly  extended  the  use  of  such  signs 
his  important  Wind-and- Current  Chart  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The 
Imperative  task  in  the  question  is,  so  to  conventionalize  the  matter, 
1  music,  the  forms  may  be  read  and  uirderstood  by  people 
of  all  nations. 

In  now  looking  away  from  our  own  shores  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  the 
advance  of  geographical  exertion  during  the  past  year,  or  even  for  a 
r  period,  appears  to  have  been  less  striking  than  usual.    Although 
■X  belongs  to  no  parly,  and  acknowleilges  no  politics,  it  is  not 
the  turmoils  and  excitements  of  social  changes,  and  a  rupture  of 
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the  eatablbhed  order  and  ties  of  society,  that  we  can  £urly  expect 
knowledge  to  make  an  onward  progress. 

France,  however,  is  busily  at  work,  although  ahe  has  exhibited  but 
little  substantially  new  in  geography  during  the  last  few  months ;  yet, 
taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  afTcmled  by  her  possession  cf  Algeria, 
several  expeditions  for  the  interior  of  Africa  have  been  discussed  and 
planned.  Last  January  M.  Rochet  d'Uericourt  read  a  paper  to  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  on  the  constant  rising  of  the  land  in 
the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Abyssinia ;  and  my  predecessors  have  already 
told  you  his  capacity  for  making  such  observations.  A  new  and 
daring  project  of  a  tour  in  Central  Africa,  by  Colonel  Ducouret,  having 
been  entertained,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  applied  last  year 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  give  hints  for  his  guidance.  In  conse- 
quence, that  body  recommended  further  researches  on  the  various 
palms  yielding  the  spirituous  'ardk,  and  on  the  inebriating  lotus, 
called  damtik  by  the  Arabs  ;  also  on  their  edible,  medicinal,  and 
tinctorial  plants.  In  publishing  such  instructions,  our  neighbours 
become  useful  to  all  travellers,  than  whom  no  class  should  be  holden 
in  a  more  cosmopolitic  character.  Several  works  of  geographical  note 
iiave  issued  from  the  French  press,  of  which  I  ought  to  mention  thp 
'  Voyage  of  the  Astrolabe  and  Zelee  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  from  the 
year  1837  to  1840,'  conducted  by  the  late  lamented  Dumont  d'Urville. 
This  work  is  in  great  part  published,  and  will  consist  of  thirty-four 
volumes,  with  620  plates,  classed  according  to  various  branches  of 
•cience. 

Of  the  several  recent  scientific  appointments  in  France,  t  cannot  but 
cong^tulate  you  on  that  of  Admiral  Matthieu  to  the  dirtetorship  of  the 
Depot  GhUral  de  la  Marine,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Hydrographical 
Office  at  Paris.  I  do  this  with  the  greater  confidence,  since  I  am 
personally  aware  of  his  sterling  qualifications  for  that  eminently  useful 
station,  having  been  acquainted  with  him  from  the  year  1816,  when 
he  was  serving  with  my  friend  Capt.  Guattier  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  him  there  will  be  no  want  of  reciprocity  in  communication,  or  in 
forwarding  to  us  the  most  recent  publications  of  his  bureau. 

This  allusion  to  the  Mediterranean  leads  me  to  remind  you  that  the 
survey  of  the  Archipelago  is  advancing  towards  its  completion,  the 
force  under  Capt.  Thomas  Graves  being  now  employed  on  Candia 
and  the  other  southern  islands.  In  contemplating  the  surveys  of  this 
officer  already  published — surveys  equally  capable  of  meeting  the  wants 
of  the  geog^pher,  the  navigator,  the  scholar,  and  the  traveller — ^I 
cannot  but  feel  great  giatifioation,  inasmuch  as  Capt.  Graves  cod»- 
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9  surveying  career  with  me  as  a  Midshipman  in  H.M.S. 
"  Advenliire  ;"  and  I  am,  moreover,  proud  that  five  other  officers  who 
served  under  me  in  the  same  ship. are  recorded  on  your  pages  as  iweful 
members  of  this  Society.  These  officers  are  Oapt.  Beecbey,  Lieut. 
Kaper,  and  Commander  Miles ;  and  the  late  Commandere  Slater  nnd 
"Wolfe. 

The  south  of  Europe  has  not  as  yet  attained  sufficient  repose  to  liave 
made  much,  if  any,  advance  upon  tlie  works  already  reported  to  you, 
except  that  the  '  Diccitmario  Geografico  de  EspaHa '  of  Don  Pasqiial 
Madoz  is  completed.  But  the  Germans,  thoug;h  so  violently  disturhed, 
have  produced  *ome  important  geographical  publications  during  the 
past  year.  In  Pruwtia,  two  maps  are  in  course  of  completiun — the 
province  of  Brandenburgh,  on  a  scale  of  i-inrlinrT  (about  H  mi'^  to  an 
inch),  of  which  the  section.'^,  26  to  34.  have  been  published  ;  and  a  map 
of  Westphalia,  on  a  scale  of  j^.i^TnT  (about  IJ  mile  to  an  inch),  of 
which  sections  46,  47,  and  48  are  completed.  There  are  also  twenty 
sheets  of  Iteymann's  lat^e  map  of  Germany  published  within  the  last 
year,  on  a  scale  equal  to  tc-s'.iririri  "'  about  3  miles  to  an  inch. 

Amon^  the  many  publications,  the  appearance  of  which  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  political  slate  of  Germany  in  rwent  days,  are  the  various 
ethnographical  maps,  particularly  those  of  the  Austrian  Empire ;  and 
that  by  R.  A.  Frfthlich,  showing  the  nalionalities  and  languages  of  that 
empire,  is  proijably  the  best. 

ProfeMOT  Bergiiaua  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  second 
edition  of  his  great  Physical  Atlas,  arranged  in  eight  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  subjects,  each  to  be  complete  in  itself.  No.  1  of 
these  divisions  is  published,  and  comprises  Meteorology  anti  Clima- 
tology, The  second  jjart.  Hydrography,  is  nearly  ready  ;  and  the  other 
six — Geology,  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  Botanic:il  Geography,  Anthro- 
pology, and  Ethnology — will  follow  in  quick  succession.  Tn  thb 
undertaking  wilt  be  embodied  the  researches  and  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  during  the  last  ten  years.  Besides  this,  the  inde- 
fatigable Professor  has  published  as  a  supplement  to  his  atlas,  a 
periodical  bearing  the  name  of  '  Geographical  Annals  '  {Jahrbilcher). 

Professor  Dove,  whose  labours  are  so  generally  known,  has  con- 
structed a  set  of  thermal  maps  of  the  globe,  which  form,  as  far  as  1 
can  pronounce,  a  beneficial  HygR&n  addition  to  terrestrial  physics. 
His  admirable  tables  of  the  temperature  of  about  900  places,  have  been 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  as 
well  as  in  the  two  last  Reports  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.    From  these  materials  he  has  now  drawn 
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isothermal  lines  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  for  every  month 
of  the  year. 

But  among  the  gifts  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  German  skill  and 
perseverance,  is  also  the  valuable  contribution  made  to  Cartography  in 
the  shape  of  a  critical  catalogue,  or  perhaps  more  appropriately  a 
review  {Beurtheilende  Uebersieht)  of  all  the  most  important  maps  and 
plans  of  Europe.  This  book  is  arranged  according  to  the  different 
states,  giving  the  title,  extent,  number  of  sheets,  scale,  date  of  surveyi 
year  of  publication,  and  respective  prices,  with  condensed  notices  from 
competent  authority.  The  first  volume  is  now  published,  and  com- 
prises central  Europe ;  but  as  it  is  printed  from  transfers  written  in 
the  German  character,  its  use  will  be  comparatively  circumscribed  until 
it  shall  appear  in  an  English  or  French  dress. 

With  the  Danes,  Geography  has  never  been  idle  since  the  surveys  of 
Ld  wen  horn  and  the  writings  of  Malte-Brun ;  for  notwithstanding  that 
the  latter  was  an  exile,  his  works  were  exceedingly  popular.  A  g^reat 
impulse  was  g^ven  to  all  branches  of  inquiry,  when  the  late  king,  Chris* 
tian  VIII.,  although  an  absolute  monarch,  still  retained  his  place  as 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  which  he  had  been  before 
elected :  and  I  may  be  permitted,  in  thus  mentioning  him,  to  record  my 
own  conviction  of  his  cultivated  mind  and  amiable  disposition,  from 
much  personal  intercourse  with  him  in  1820,  whgn  Crown-Prince. 
Mainly  by  his  influence,  the  Galathea  corvette  was  fitted  for  a  voyage 
round  the  world,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Steen  Bille.  This 
ship,  it  will  be  remembered,  left  Copenhagen  in  June,  1845,  visited 
India,  China,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  touched  at  Valparaiso,  rounded 
Cape  Horn,  and  returned  in  August,  1847,  with  a  considerable  harvest 
of  scientific  observations  and  collections.  The  first  volume  of  this 
voyage  was  published  in  the  last  year,  and  will  soon  be  followed  by 
the  rest :  the  main  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  survey  and  colo- 
nization of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  belonging  to  Denmark. 

The  hydrographical  surveys  of  the  entrance  of  the  Cattegat,  and  of 
the  Great  Belt,  have  been  completed  ;  but  the  recent  war  with  Prussia 
has  delayed  the  contemplated  examination  of  the  west  coast  of  Iceland, 
and  other  important  works.  However,  the  large  map  of  this  interest- 
ing island  has  been  completed,  and  a  copy  has  been  promptly  forwarded 
to  us  from  Copenhagen.  It  is  on  four  sheets,  upon  a  scale  ofxnrljrvTy 
and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  late  Colonel  Olsen,  the  superintendent ; 
Professor  Gunrilaugsson,  the  draughtsman ;  and  Messrs.  Scheel  and 
Frisak,  who  conducted  the  triangulation.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  important  contribution  to  the  exposition  of  the  natural  condition 
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Itf  Iceland  that  has  yet  appeared  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  may  dwell 
a  moment  longer  on  it  than  I  would  upon  works  of  a  more  common 
order.  All  the  prominent  natural  feutiirea  appear  with  great  distinct- 
ness; and  by  a  peculiar  hatcliiti)^  and  tintiug',  tlie  lava  currentit, 
heaths,  moors,  awamp«,  and  other  peculiarities  of  surface,  are  well 
shown,  among  which  are  Ihuae  enormous  masses  of  ice  {JOkler),  of  mure 
than  200  square  miles  each,  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  country.  This 
really  beautiful  map  is  founded  upon  the  Government  surveys  executed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  elemwita  of  which 
Iiave  been  subjected  to  a  new  and  careful  recalculation.  It  is  accom* 
panied  by  an  index-map  on  one  sheet.  An  excellent  work  ufion  Ice- 
land, by  Dr.  Schieissner,  puhlLihed  by  i;ommand  of  the  Danish 
government,  and  presented  to  us  by  its  talented  author,  ought  also  to 
be  mentioned. 

I  regret  ray  inability  to  say  much  as  to  the  progress  of  science  in 
Kussia,  except  that  I  know  it  to  be  in  a  state  uf  spirited  advancement ; 
and  that  there  are  eminent  travellers  on  its  eastern  boundaries.  Thus 
the  Comples  Rendus  for  July,  1849,  notice  a  memoir  by  M.  Tehi- 
hatcheff,  on  the  high  land  in  Tartary,  where  the  great  rivers  anciently 
known  as  the  Oxua  and  Jaxartes  take  (heir  rise,  and  which  he  tracked 
through  their  devious  courses  Into  Lake  Aral:  and  the  celebrated 
Leopold  Von  Buch — elarum  el  vtnerabile  nomen — has  informed  ua, 
that  U.  Abich  has  made  numerous  diacoveries  and  determined  the 
heights  of  various  mountains  in  Caucasus  and  in  Persia,  in  one  of 
which  he  "  discovered  perpetual  fire  at  the  height  of  6000  feet."  Still 
I  am  without  exaet  information  upon  these  very  interealing  topics. 

From  a  correspondence  which  I  have  had  with  Professor  Struve, 
the  illustrious  astronomer  of  Pulkova — the  most  munificently  endowed 
Observatory  in  the  world — I  was  in  hopes  of  giving  you  an  account  of 
the  great  geographical  measurements  carrying  on  under  liis  supervi- 
sion ;  but  at  present  it  is  not  iu  my  power.  And  although  it  has  been 
communicated  by  our  foreign  associate,  Admiral  Liitke,  to  Sir  Ro- 
derick Murchiaon,  that  the  Imperial  Geograplucal  Society  of  Si, 
Petersburg  has  been  completely  successful  in  its  efforts  to  develope 
the  features  of  that  wild  and  hitherto  untrodden  region,  the  North 
Ural  Mountains,  and  that  the  newspapers  announce  that  Colonel 
Hofmann,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  has  been  honoured  with  the 
medal  of  the  president,  the  Grand-Duke  Conatanline,  we  Imve  not  yet 
received  either  the  work  or  the  maps. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  Crust  that  belbre  I  again  address  you,  some  of  uur 
valued  honorary  Uussian  Members  will  further  respond  to  my  appeal, 
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and  furnish'  materials  to  enable  me  to  indicate  the  geneml  ppogre« 
of  geographical  research  within  their  vast  empire.  And  ai  ouf 
next  anniversary,  I  hope  also  to  be  able  to  show  you  how  mueh  a 
Geographical  Society  like  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  founded  only  three 
years  ago  on  the  model  of  our  own,  has  already  effected,  backed  up  atf 
it  is  by  the  munificence  of  an  enlightened  Emperor.  In  this  oonsti« 
tutional  country,  our  beloved  Sovereign  and  Patron  can  do  no  mora 
than  ofier  a  high  example,  by  enabling  us  to  confer  a  Royal  gold 
medal  annually  on  a  good  labourer  in  our  field ;  but  as  an  old  ge^ 
gpupher,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  some  degree  of  regret  and 
disappointment,  that  our  public  men  do  not  yet  seem  sufficiently  to  £ael 
the  desirableness  of  bestowing  pecuniary  support  on  a  body  like  the 
Royal  Greographical  Society  of  London  ;  a  body  which  is  substantially 
executing  works  of  utility  to  the  British  nation,  as  well  as  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  I  say  that  public  men  have  not  yet  felt  as  we  do ; 
for  knowing  that  our  cause  is  just  and  noble,  I  have  an  impression  that, 
before  we  next  meet,  I  may  have  agreeable  news  to  communicate  on 
this  subject,  to  us  of  such  vital  importance. 

From  Russia  we  cannot  but  extend  our  glance  towards  the  Arotie 
Regions,  under  feelings  of  the  most  painful  embarrassment.  There  is 
still  a  hope  glimmering  through  the  gloomy  uncertainty  which  hangs 
over  the  fate  of  the  enterprising  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  gallant 
companions,  although  they  have  been  five  years  absent  in  those  inhos- 
pitable seas.  In  the  high  excitement  of  the  public  mind,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  me  to  state  the  present  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  case, 
and  the  actual  means  now  in  hand  for  their  deliverance. 

The  efforts  of  Sir  James  Ross,  though  limited  by  adverse  circum- 
stances to  a  much  smaller  portion  of  the  Arctic  Seas  than  was  expected, 
yet  prove  that  the  missing  expedition  must  have  succeeded  in  attaining 
a  westerly  longitude  but  little  short  of  Melville  Island,  if  they  are  safe. 
For,  as  Sir  James  was  stationed  for  several  months  at  the  junction  of 
the  four  great  channels — Barrow  Strait,  Lancaster  Sound,  Regent 
Inlet,  and  Wellington  Channel — it  is  extremely  improbable  that  Sir 
John  Franklin's  ships  can  have  been  near  the  opening  to  those  straits, 
without  effecting  a  communication  with  those  who  so  anxiously  sought 
him.  The  dispatches  recently  received  from  Commander  Pullen,  who 
has  achieved  the  adventurous  voyage  from  Wainwright  Inlet  to  the 
Mackenzie,  in  open  boats,  inform  us  that  no  traces  of  the  expedition 
were  met  with  on  the  American  coast  between  thosa  two  places,  n<^ 
HmI  tlie  KM)uimaux  with  whom  our  people  communicated,  seen  any- 
thing of  ships  or 
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A  (lispsteh  from  Dr.  Rae,  which  accompauies  that  from  Cominanfler 
Piillen,  is  equally  barren  of  intelligence.  Dr.  Rae,  as  you  may  re- 
member, was  ordered  to  proceed  from  his  winter  quarters  at  Fort 
Confideuce,  on  Great  Bear  Lake,  to  Cape  KruBcnBiern,  and  crouelng 
from  thence  to  Wollaaton  Land,  lie  was  iustructed  to  peneirate  to  the 
Dorth-etist  of  Banks's  Land.  He  accompliiihed  the  jounity  to  Oapa 
Kruseostern  ;  but  all  his  attempts — autl  tliey  were  numerous  and 
dariut; — ta  effect  the  traverse  to  Wollasttm  Land,  were  baffled  by  the 
heavy  ]iack  of  ice  which  entirely  barred  the  pn^ress  of  his  boat. 
UaTing  watted  in  hopes  of  a  change,  as  long  as  he  could,  taking  into 
cansideration  the  imperative  necessity  of  returning  before  the  closing 
up  of  the  Coppermine-river,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon 
(lie  enterprise.  During  his  sojourn  at  Ct^  Krusenstern,  the  Bsqni- 
aiAus  interpreter,  whp  accompanied  him,  fell  in  with  several  parties  of 
natives,  who  all  agreed  in  declaring  that  they  had  not  seeu  any  white 
men.  We  may  therefore  take  it  for  grauted  that  none  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  party  have  struck  the  North  American  coast,  because  the 
entire  extent  between  Cape  Krusensteni  and  Uehring's  Strait  haa 
been  diligently  examined  by  tlie  strenuous  and  enduring  exertions  of 
Sir  John  Richardson,  Commander  PuIIen,  and  Dr.  Bae. 

Allhuugh  the  Behring's  Strait  expedition,  conaiiting  of  Her  Ma- 
j«sty'(<  ships  Herald  and  Plover,  Captain  Kellett  and  Commander 
AfooTC.  procured  no  tidings  of  the  misRing,  yet  llie  details  of  their 
endeavours  are  highly  interesting.  On  the  loth  of  la^t  August,  the 
Herald  hai)  attained  the  latitude  of  71°  12'  N.,  and  long.  17U°  10'  W, ; 
and  on  the  16th,  discovered  an  almost  inaccessible  island  of  granite, 
rising  1400  feet  above  the  Nea,  beyond  which  a  rauge  of  high  land  waa 
seen.  "  It  becomes  a  nervous  thing,"  says  Captain  Kellett,  "  to  report 
a  discovery  of  land  in  these  regions  without  actually  landing  on  it, 
after  the  unfortunate  mistake  to  the  southward  ;  but  as  far  as  a  man 
can  be  c^tain,  who  has  130  jmir  of  eyes  to  assist  him,  and  all  agreeing, 
I  am  certain  we  have  discovered  an  esttensive  land."  They  contrived, 
though  with  great  difRculty,  to  get  upon  tlie  island,  hoist  the  Union- 
jack,  and  take  possession  of  it  in  Pier  Majesty's  name  ;  but  cortstant 
snow-storms  compelled  them  to  quit  the  neighbourhooil,  and  insure 
clearing  the  ice-pack.  Now  it  will  be  recollected  that  Serjeant  Andre- 
yev, (he  active  Russian  who  uonducted  an  eipedition  of  discovery 
in  the  Icy  Sea,  in  1762,  affirmed  that  he  had  rtachcHl  a  country  called 
Tikigen,  having  a  coast-linu  trending  nearly  parallel  to  that  of 
Northern  Siberia,  and  inliabited  by  a  race  named  RraJhai.  This 
«  held  to  be  apocryphal  by  most  geographers,  and  imputed  to 
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an  optical  delusion  by  Baron  ron  Wrangel :  jet  the  narrative  of  Cap- 
tain Kellett  goes  far  to  corroborate  Andreyev's  statement  Even  the 
high  land  descried  by  von  Wrangel  himself  from  Taluin,  may,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  have  formed  some  portion  of  the  disputed  region :  and 
besides  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Kellett,  elevated  peaks,  which  may 
reasonably  be  concluded  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  land,  were  observed 
by  Commander  Moore,  whose  track  lay  further  eastward  than  that  of 
the  Herald.  Now,  putting  these  circumstances  in  conjunction,  it  is  far 
from  improbable  that  a  continuous  coast-line  may  extend  from  the 
vicinity  of  New  Siberia  in  the  west,  to  the  vicinity  of  Banks's  Land  in 
the  east.  In  the  event  of  such  an  hypothesis  proving  correct,  it  will  be 
obvious  that,  should  Franklin  have  succeeded  in  penetrating  through, 
and  to  the  west  of  Wellington  Channel,  the  interposition  of  this  tract 
would  preclude  all  possibility  of  his  bringing  his  ships  again  so  fiir  south 
as  to  reach  Behring's  Strait,  unless  the  course  were  greatly  prolonged 
westwards,  or  the  Wellington  Channel  were  again  traversed.  I  may 
here  remark  how  cautious,  as  well  as  delicate,  closet  inquiry  ought 
to  be  in  meddling  with  the  direct  assertions  of  explorers :  indeed,  the 
signal  instance  of  Baffin's  Bay  having  been  formally  expunged  from 
our  charts,  and  branded  as  '^  wholly  supposititious,"  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  by  imaginative  theorists. 

The  negative  information  hitherto  obtained,  renders  it  the  more  pro- 
bable that  our  unfortunate  countrymen — if  still  in  being — ?jre  frozen 
up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melville  Island ;  and  a  hope  is  thereby 
warranted,  that  one  of  the  numerous  expeditions  sent  out  this  year 
may  succeed  in  succouring  them.  Two  have  already  sailed  to  Lan- 
caster Sound,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Horatio  Austin,  and  Captain 
Penny,  who  lately  commanded  the  Advice,  whaler.  The  exertions  of 
the  former  will  be  mainly  directed  to  penetrate  to  Cape  Walker  and 
Melville  Island ;  while  the  latter  will  proceed  direct  to  the  entrance  of 
Jones's  Sound,  up  which  he  will  sail  and  explore  it  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. These  expeditions  are  equipped  in  the  most  complete  manner ; 
and  that  of  Ci^ptain  Austin  is  provided  with  highly  effective  auxiliary 
steam-power.  In  &ct,  I  was  satisfied  on  visiting  the  Resolute  before 
her  departure,  in  company  with  Sir  George  Back,  who  has  had  such 
full  experience  in  the  Polar  Seas,  that  human  ingenuity  was  never  more 
fully  disfilayed  than  in  the  strengthening,  stowage,  and  equipment  of 
thb  ship. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  aided  by  a 
public  subscription,  a  small  expedition,  headed  by  the  veteran  Sir  John 
Rots,  will  proceed  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  Captain  Austin ; 
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and  as  noue  of  these  plans  provide  for  the  search  of  Regent's  Inlet, 
exertions  are  making  to  organise  a  private  outfit,  to  be  conducted  by 
Commander  Forsyth,  for  this  special  purpose.  These  expeditions, 
numbering  eight  ships,— exclusive  of  the  North  Star,  already  there, — 
will  effectually  explore  the  channels  and  passages  east  of  Melville 
Island :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Behring's  Strait  exploration  with 
the  other  ships  under  Captain  Collinson  will  arrive  at  its  destination 
aufficiently  early  this  year,  to  search  a  large  portion  of  the  sea  between 
those  Straits  and  Melville  Island,  before  the  winter  sets  in  again. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  measures  adopted  to  save  our  hapless  country- 
men ;  and  it  were  ungrateful  not  to  mention  the  warm  feeling  of  the 
American  Grovemment  in  the  same  cause ;  a  feeling  for  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  express  your  thanks  to  their  President.  Individual 
sympathy  and  munificence  have  also  been  strongly  awakened  in  that 
country  ;  and  even  now  two  ships,  the  Advance  and  the  Bescue,  are 
being  fitted  out  for  the  Polar  Seas  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell, 
of  New  York,  which,  conducted  by  officers  of  the  United  States'  navy, 
will  brave  every  danger  for  that  benevolent  purpose.  The  British 
nation  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Government  of  this  g^reat  mari- 
time country  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  carry  succour  to  those  so  espe- 
cially requiring  it ;  and  nobly  has  it  met  that  expectation,  as  well  in 
the  outfit  of  expeditions,  as  in  proclaiming  a  munificent  reward  for 
those  who  find  and  relieve  the  sufierers.  Whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  these  measures,  as  well  as  of  the  admirable  and  exemplary  efforts  of 
Lady  Franklin — with  whom  every  heart  must  sympathize — one  useful 
moral  will  be  elicited :  it  will  be  shown,  that  when  Fnglishmen  are 
ready  and  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  for  their  country's  honour,  they 
will  not  be  neglected  in  the  hour  of  peril. 

Asia. 

Having  had  some  cognizance  of  its  outfit,  I  feel  happy  in  making 
the  announcement  that  the  two  first  volumes  of  Colonel  Chesney's 
expedition  to  the  Fuphrates  and  Tigris  in  i  835,  36,  37,  are  now  pub- 
lished, and  placed  on  your  shelves.  It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that 
when  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  routes  to  India  by  the  Red 
Sea  and  by  the  Euphrates  were  warmly  discussed  in  Parliament,  it 
was  resolved  to  survey  the  latter,  by  means  of  an  exploring  party  and 
two  iron  steamboats.  The  volumes  before  us  treat  principally  of  the 
geography  and  history  of  the  countries  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Nile ;  but  the  details  of  the  expedition  are  reserved  for  the  forth- 
coming portion  of  tiie  work.     When  complete,  it  will  form  an  im- 
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pwrewc  jiiiixcioB  to  our  aeqvaiotanee  with  those  ref^ons,  which,  with 
Aal  in  wKnl,  jtill  remain  a  Tast  field  for  the  English  traTeller. 

The  Emt  India  Conpanj,  throoghoat  their  commercial  careo*, 
^^  sev«r  forgoncB  their  dntiet  as  Monarchs,  and  every  branch  of 
mncfr  »  indebced  to  thdr  libenJitj  and  patronage.     In  onr  own 
«c«nal  department,  iher  have  not  onlj  carried  oat  the  more  general 
twcttkof  tWgcognphjof  thoseextcniiTeregionsy  but  haTe  also  reared 
trvpoiw  of  the  kigbcst  scientific  cfaaiacter,  which  will  attest  to  future 
w»  :aAr  cnfichieiMd  regard  lor  the  progrom  of  human  knowledge. 
AfT  iwcance,  ii  that  bborioos  and  costlj  operation,  the  measure- 
LC  Wsbe  creat  mmdmnal  are  of  Indti,  begun  l^  Colonel  Lambton 
t:  :W  cvvuBiMMment  of  the  present  century,  and  recently  com* 
p^NK^  by  C<>?jcmel  E^eivsi.    Nor  has  the  spirit  at  all  flagged.    Duriog 
a«r  mst  v«Kr«  the  trwrnametricalsaiTCT  of  India  has  made  considerable 
7cv<?««»  SBMT  ii^p  aMe  sapprinttadeacc  of  Lieat.-Colonel  Wai^h,  the 
5itrv«^«c^«MMcal ;  aad«  obi  iwfury,  I  find  it  is  expected  that  the 
;7^uji^ja:>Mi  #f  a  grcai  part  of  northern  Hindustan,  fiom  about  the 
ise:;vo^  0/  £^'  N.  n>  the  mooatains.  and  from  the  longitude  of  76^  E. 
t,«  :  W  »fr9ci»  of  Okkatta.  will  be  completed  in  the  ensuing  year. 
TV  X'lXVTa;^^^!!  Mrney^  embraced  within  this  area,  are  proceeding 
9iat«utaM\Hx$N«  and  k««p  pace  with  the  trigonometrical  operations. 
Sur^vvici^   i>JLrti<»  ar^  Mill  actirely  engaged  in   Gumsar  and  the 
NlMutt*5  t^TTtuwm.    Materials  for  a  map  of  a  laige  portion  of  the 
K^ttN&t   rtt«ivWooT  hare  been  collected,  and  their  arriTal  in  this 
<\HKa:nr  nuy  be  shortly  expected.    The  great  surveys  in  the  PunjdU), 
4«v  a^T^sKnng  rapidly  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Du  Yemet,  of  the 
MA<.^ra.<  Kurvfvan  K««riikient. 

IV  h \\lf\vra|^ical  talents  of  the  Company's  maritime  oflScers  liave 

K*4^  b^^*^  Aolno«M$eii«  and  are  now  actively  exercised.    lam  given 

iv«  uiKi^r»uihi  tKdit  the  $ur\'ey  of  the  entire  coast  of  Arabia  b  actually 

^w(\Vu\U  Ami  the  last  sheets  of  it  may  be  hourly  expected.    A 

vawuK"  Mirx^T  of  the  tidal  channeb  of  the  Indus  has  recently  been 

^\YCUi<^i  bv  Mr.  FeiuielK  of  the  Indian  Navy;  and  among  the  new 

iNMriiN"  »urv^>«  which  have  lately  been  engraved  and  published  by  our 

4^^U\i)  uiv'mber*  Mr.  John  Walker,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

^xiM^w  uimdi^^  jthtHild  Im»  made  of  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  by 

\>AHai»  IUi(K*« :  «h«^  •  of  the  south>east  coast  of  Arabia,  by  Captains 

IU)»H^  ;^ih)  SAumiors :  ami  the  islands  and  dangers  between  Socotra 

a«h(  ^^<^  «onh>«>a>l  iNvwt  of  Africa,  by  Lieut.  Grieve.    There  is  also  a 

^vk  ^sUlum  of  iht*  ohart  of  the  I^accadive  Islands,  containing  a  recent 

«iw^\^>  oflh«»  uortheni  i^NPtion  by  LieuU.  Selby  and  Taylor;  the  liar- 
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boun  of  Dewghur,  Gheriah,  Cochin,  and  Calient  Roads,  hj  Lieuts. 
Montriouy  Taylor,  and  Moresby. 

To  the  meritorious  productions  of  these  gentlemen,  must  be  added  the 
works  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  those  remote  regions.  The 
China-Sea,  with  the  coasts  of  Borneo,  are  being  accurately  surveyed 
by  Commander  Bate ;  and  the  seaboard,  ports,  and  places  fit  for  settle- 
ment in  New  Zealand,  are  under  the  examination  of  Captain  J.  L. 
Stokes.  The  approaches  of  Torres  Straits  along  the  shores  of  New 
Guinea,  are  confided  to  the  skill  of  Captain  Owen  Stanley,  son  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  Norwich,  our  regretted  Member :  in  a  letter  to  the  Society, 
of  the  16th  of  last  October,  this  intelligent  seaman  mentions  his  having 
completed  the  examination  of  the  Louisiade  Archipelago  :  '^  The  most 
remarkable  feature  we  saw,"  he  observes,  "  was  a  high  range  of  moun- 
tains extending  from  the  Cul  de  Sac  de  POrangerie  to  Redscar  Point, 
a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles ;  some  of  the  peaks  of  which  were 
more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  one  as  much  as 
12,800." 

Various  detached  pieces  of  valuable  local  information  are  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  the 
Calcutta  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  the  Madras  Journal  of 
Literature  and  Science,  the  Singapore  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  other  Oriental  periodicals  of  the  past  year.  Such  are 
the  account  of  the  Dusannee  and  Cheannee  countries,  by  Captain 
Reynolds;  the  discussions  on  the  Snow  Line  in  the  Himdiaya,  by 
Captain  Thomas  Hutton  and  Lieut.  Strachey ;  a  trip  through  the 
Kdhistdn  of  the  Jallundhar,  by  Lieut.  Parish;  Notes  on  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Western  Afghanistdn,  by  Major  Anderson ;  Papers  on  the 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Himdiaya,  by  Mr.  Hodgson ;  the  Statis- 
tical Report  on  the  Circar  of  Warangul,  by  Dr.  Walker;  and  the 
various  meritorious  essays  with  which  those  well  conducted  works  are 
enriched.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  additions  constantly  made  to  our 
Oriental  knowledge,  by  the  excellent  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  London. 

After  Dr.  Hooker's  release  from  captivity  as  already  alluded  to,  he 
forthwith  returned  to  his  botanical,  and  other  researches,  tending  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  snow-line  level.  From  a  letter  dated  July 
25,  of  last  year,  he  was  then  on  the  table-land  of  Thibet,  beyond 
the  Sikkim  frontier.  And  here  an  incident  is  related,  which  I  think 
proper  to  mention  in  a  Meeting  where  many  are  present  who  must  be 
interesteil  in  travellers'  instruments.  Dr.  Hooker  relates  his  having 
attained   the  summit  of  Mount  Touglo,  to  which  his  barometrical 
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observations,  taken  simultaneously  with  those  made  at  Caleutia,  gave  a 
height  of  10,078*3  feet;  and  the  altitude  by  Colonel  Waugk's  trigo- 
nometrical survey  was  10,079*4  feet  This  is  certainly  a  beautiful 
agreement,  and  one  which  Dr.  Hooker  considers  as  a  ^'marvdUous  in- 
stance "  of  the  perfection  of  his  instrument  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
tables.  But  a  striking  example  of  a  similar  coincidence  had  occurred 
to  myself,  many  years  before ;  I  allude  to  the  height  of  Mount  .£tna, 
as  determined  by  two  individuals  at  different  times,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  each  other's  intentions.  The  results  for  the  summit  of 
the  cone  were — 

Myself,  in  1814,  trigonometricaUy  ,    •   •  10,874  ftet 
Sir  John  Ilerschel,  1824,  barcnnctricaUy  10,872^  feet 

And  oltliough  the  late  Captain  Basil  Hall  has  published  the  particulars, 
tluM  slight  rocurreuce  to  the  fact  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place ; 
more  e8|)ecially  as  my  exertions  were  stimulated  by  that  illustrious 
gifographer,  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  a  continuance  of  whose 
friendHliip  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge.* 

At  the  earno8t  request  of  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  who  had  presented  to  the 
StM^icfty  vuriouH  elaborate  papers  on  Eastern  Asia,  your  Council  ap* 
|H>lnt(Ml  tt  Conniiittee  of  Inquiry,  as  to  how  far  it  might  be  desirable 
lo  forui  tt  NorioN  of  maps  embodying  the  latest  and  most  accurate 
liilnrinutloii  that  could  Im)  brought  together  respecting  that  distant  part 
of  Iho  ^llllM«  fur  WMMi}  int(*resting  to  the  public  now,  than  at  any  former 
|i(trl(Hl.  I  In  rtKH)nuiuuKUH]  the  compilation  of  five  maps,  illustrative  of 
lli«*  r<ill(iwlii^  oouiitrii's : — 

1.  (!|iiim  Pn)|H^r« 

*J.  Miuiohurltt  and  Mongolia. 

a.  'I1ii-ttu-siuui,  above  Tlubet. 

4.  Thibet. 

/i.  A  geiioral  map  of  tlie  whole  region. 

Dr.  (iutxiafl*  was  g(K)d  enough  to  attend  the  Comndttee;  as  did  also 
M.  Uldoni  ll<Ml(le,  a  French  gentleman  who  had  travelled  over  a  large 
fNirtion  of  China,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  that  country. 

rrevlously  to  tlie  late  war  with  China,  and  more  especially  during 

*  For  the  Mke  of  Accuracj.  I  ihould  here  notice  that  in  Humboldt*!  comprehentiTe 
rnviiiw  of  piiyaicftl  riii(ur«*f  mlled  K02M02,  there  if  a  misquotatiou.  At  pa^  41  of 
rol,  \.  he  Myf— *'  A«tiia  1700,4  T.  or  10874  engl.  Fuat  naoh  Cap.  Smyth;  lufolge 
•iiiiir  llariim«f«r-MrMiinK  voti  Sir  John  F.  W.  Hertcbel,  die  er  mir  1825  achriftlich 
ffii(j(iifh«ilt,  10H7A  riif(.  FitM,  MJcr  1700,7  T.**  The  figures  I  have  given  ut  supra 
war*  •Mii  to  ifio  I'y  H'tr  John  in  that  jtar,  and  have  since  been  confirmed  by  him. 
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ite  continuance,  various  coast  surveyj  were  made  by  order  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  which  have  since  been  published,  together  witli  ibe  cimrts 
T>f  the  Yang'-si-kiang  river,  and  the  iaiauds  of  Hong-  kong  and  Chusan. 
Kien  Lung,  the  contemporary  of  George  III.,  is  supposed  to  have  set 

foot  a  new  survey  of  his  dominions,  an  imperfect  copy  of  which  is 

to  be  at  the  India  HoD$e :  and  there  is  another  native  map— if  not 

4fce  same  in  a  leas  imperfect  form — in  the  possession  of  theGrand  Duke 

of  Weimar,     These  are  ihe  only  new  available  materials  suggested  to 

the  Committee  as  applicable  to  the  object  in  view.     They  have  reason 

to  believe,  however,  that  her  Majesty's  Government  have  in  some 

measure  anticipated  the  desire  of  Dr.  GutzlafT;  and  that  at  no  distant 

period  an  improved    map  of  China  will  be  produced,  under  better 

'ith  higher  testimonials  than  the  Society  can  command. 

obstacle  to  the  conslniction  of  a  satisfactory  map  of  China,  has 

itherto  been,  the  difficulty  of  transferring  the  names  of  places  from  the 

linese  chaiucters  to  those  of  the  Latin  or  English  Alphaliet,  This 
ilifficulty,  however,  if  not  wholly  removed,  is  at  least  materially 
diminished  by  the  publication  of  two  works,  both  of  which  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society  ;  one  of  these  is  by  Mr,  Wills  Williams,  and 
the  otfier  by  M.  Biot,  jun.,  whose  death  we  now  deplore. 

Respecting  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  a  survey  of  those  countriee, 
commenced  iu  the  year  1760,  has  been  continued,  it  is  said,  up  to  the 
present  day ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  it  has  found  its 
way  lo  this  country.  The  Committee  Ims  not  received  any  later 
information  relative  to  these  extensive  regions,  than  there  exists  in  the 
works  of  Klaproth  and  Remusat.  In  the  library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  may  be  seen  a  map  of  Cochin  China,  which  Dr.  Berghaus 
considers  as  excellent  in  construction,  though  imperfect  in  execution. 
A  correction  of  its  errors,  by  French  surveyore,  is  preserved  in  Ihe 
Hydrographical  Office ;  and  I  understand  that  a  map  of  Japan  has 
been  commenced  at  tliat  establishment.  Our  intelligent  Member,  Mr. 
Arrowsmitb,  is  engaged  in  compiling  a  map,  upon  a  large  scale,  of 
Thibet  and  Burraah. 

And  here  I  should  state,  although  possibly  prematurely,  that  by  a 
letter  from  the  Hon,  Edward  Everett,  Ihe  late  American  minister  to 
this  country,  and  one  of  our  Corresponding  Members,  I  learn  that  he 
it  about  to  present  this  Society  with  a  copy  of  a  curious  large  Chinese 
is  possession.  He  has  sent  to  Mr.  Joseph  Dixon,  of  New 
inquire  if  he  could  copy  it  by  his  Anastatic  process ;  and  ho 
'I  cannot  get  the  map  copied  in  this  way,  I  will  see  if  I  can- 
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Africa. 

In  delivering  your  award  to  the  Rev.  David  Livingston,  for  hi« 
journey  to  Lake  Ngami,  I  have  already  g^ven  my  opinion  upon  African 
discovery ;  but  I  hope  to  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  more  words  on  such 
a  subject,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition.  With  the  decline  of  Moham- 
medan fimaticism,  our  knowledge  of  that  singular  continent  is  on  the 
advance ;  it  b  now,  so  to  speak,  geographically  invaded  on  all  sides, 
and  those  barriers  which  hitherto  repelled  inquiry,  are  giving  way.  X 
alluded  to  Colonel  Ducouret's  proposals  for  a  very  extensive  journey, 
or  journeys,  into  the  interior,  from  Seu^;al ;  and  I  may  now  add  that 
they  have  been  finally  accepted  by  the  French  Government.  Another 
exploration — political,  commercial,  and  scientific — has  been  projected 
by  Dr.  Bodichon,  of  Algiers,  which  is  to  open  a  trade  between  the 
Mediterranean  shores  and  the  millions  who  inhabit  Suddn ;  but  the 
Doctor  requires  an  armed  party  of  a  battalion  of  seasoned  Frenchmen, 
and  dOO  or  400  trusty  Africans,  in  aid  of  his  views.  That  fierce  is 
sometimes  efiective  in  exploration,  is  shown  by  Dr.  Jacquot's  '  Expe- 
dition du  General  Cavaignac '  in  the  Algerian  Desert,  just  published 
at  Paris. 

You  are  aware,  Gentlemen,  that  Baron  von  M&ller  communicated 
to  us,  his  intention  to  carry  an  expedition  up  the  White  Nile,  with  the 
view  of  determining  its  source,  and  forming  a  settlement  on  its  banks. 
In  the  event  of  his  efibrts  proving  so  far  successful,  the  Baron  has 
determined  to  quit  the  Nile  and  to  proceed  westwards,  endeavouring  to 
reach  the  coast.  This,  if  it  is  of  possible  accomplishment,  will  be  a 
splendid  triumph ;  for  independent  of  the  chorography  of  the  several 
districts,  reports — but  certainly  vague  ones — from  that  part  of  the 
interior  indicate  an  unexpected  d^^ree  of  civilization ;  for  we  are  even 
told  of  tliere  being  schools  of  instruction,  where  their  written  charactens 
are  peculiar,  and  perhaps  more  ancient  than  even  those  of  the  Arabs. 

Dr.  Ileinrich  Barth,  who  travelled  from  Morocco  to  Egypt,  has 
publi8lie<i  his  Wmiderings  along  the  Punic  and  Cyrenaic  shares  of 
the  Metliterranean  ;  and  another  volume  is  promised,  giving  additions 
to  our  ancient  geographical  knowledge  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Mean- 
tinio  the  Doctor,  with  the  German  botanist.  Dr.  Overweg,  has  joined 
the  expedition  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Richardson  from 
Tripoli  through  Central  Africa,  and  thence  to  the  Nile.  Mr.  Rich- 
ttrcJNon,  you  are  aware,  is  invested  with  certain  diplomatic  powers  by 
our  ( lovorniuont ;  and  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society  has  contributed 
KNN)  (lollurH  (ownnls  defraying  their  expenses. 
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Mr.  MatuiReld  Farkyiii^,  who  for  many  years  lias  been  iti  Eastern 
Africa,  gtrofiered  his  gratuitous  services  to  this  Society  as  an  African 
explorer.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conferring  with  him  respecting'  the 
particular  region  whicli  he  proposed  to  explore,  and  found  lliat  his  own 
plan  was  to  proceed  up  the  Nile,  and  thence  afierwards  to  cross  the 
eotttin«Dt  to  the  Gambia— a  proposition  which,  even  now,  may  to 
aome  seem  chimerical.  He  started  in  the  beginning  of  this  month  for 
a  pr^)aralory  visit  to  Constantinople  ami  Cairo ;  having  first  presented 
the  Society  with  tite  chronometer  he  had  hitherto  carried,  and  a  very 
excellent  mo nntain- barometer  by  Newman,  as  memorials  of  his  travels 
which  Mr.  Murray  u  about  lo  publish. 

Tlie  Atlantic  shares  of  that  vast  region  are  continually  more  dis- 
clowd  by  our  cruisers  and  traders,  while  fresh  glimpses  of  the  interior 
are  occasiouaiiy  afforded  by  travellers;  and  the  recent  appointment  of 
Captain  Becroft,  a  member  of  this  Society,  well  known  by  his  contri- 
butions to  your  Journal,  lo  the  ofBce  of  Consul-General  for  West 
Africa,  may  be  deemed  as  a  most  fortunate  incident  for  these  benighted 
regions.  He  sailed  early  in  this  year,  and  is  accompanied  by  our 
best  wishes.  While  upon  this  subject,  I  ought  to  mention  that  Cap- 
tain de  Kerliallet  has  furnished  the  French  D^pdt  de  la  Marine  with 
the  hydrography  of  the  coast  of  Senegambia,  from  Cape  Roxo  to  the 
Isles  de  Los,  including  the  Archipelago  of  the  Bi»«agos,  in  an  octujro 
volume :  hlet  de  Lo» !  Surely  it  is  time  to  restore  the  lost  subsljui- 
live  ;  for  it  is  merely  owing  to  an  omission  by  some  grossly  ignonint 
map-maker  that  the  original  name — Los  Idolos — has  been  blotted  from 
geographical  nomenclature. 

Among  other  rumours  on  which  substantial  particulars  are  desirable, 

Captain  Bouet-VIllaumez  is  stated  to  have  crossed  the  dangerous  bar 

of  tlie  Grand  Bassam  river  in  March,  1849,  when  he  persevered  until 

he  reached  two  magnificent  lakes  ;  and  he  discovered  tliat  the  Grand 

is  a  confluent  of  the  Niger.     A  young  native  of  the  banks  of 

[  the  Gambia,  named  Panet,    is  said  to  have  been  appointed  by  the 

[  Vrench  Government  to  undertake  a  journey  across  the  Sahara,  for  the 

[  |Hl^po^^e  of  opening  a  communication  between  Algeria  and  Senegal 

Ls  the  Desert.     Monsieur  Panet  accompanied  the  active  Raffenel  on 

[  Ida  travels  along  the  river  Falem^,  and  to  the  gold-mines  of  Keniube, 

r  in  the  years  1843-44. 

rancis  Gallon,  of  this  Society,  a  gentleman  of  energy,  hail 
I  ftrmed  a  plan  of  either  returning  to  North  Africa,  where  he  had 
■  •Jreody  inured  himself  to  tlie  climate,  or  penetrating  into  the  interior 
n  Natal.     Meanwhile,  the  oewa  of  the  discovery  of  Lake  Ngami 
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arrived,  when— persuaded  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  and  Dr.  Shaw,  our  seere* 
tary — he  determined  to  proceed  to  the  South,  survey  the  Lake,  and 
penetrate  Northwards  by  means  of  the  rivers  already  mentioned.  He 
sailed  in  April  for  the  Cape  and  Algoa  Bay,  provided  with  three  boats, 
constructed  here  on  the  most  approved  principles,  and  well  furnished 
with  pro\ision8  in  their  moa^,  concentrated  form ;  as  well  as  a  plentiful 
stock  of  instruments,  arms,  medicines,  and  trinkets  of  all  sorts.  Earl 
Grey  obligingly  provided  him  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  autho> 
rities  at  the  Cape,  and  Mr.  Arrowsmith  furnished  him  with  several 
maps  made  expressly  for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Galton,  accompanied  by 
a  Swede,  Mr.  Andeson,  may  posribly  meet  with  Mr.  Charles  John- 
ston, who  lately  sailed  for  Port  Natal,  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the 
Malalareen,  an  affluent  of  the  Orai^  River ;  and,  if  he  can,  afterwards 
work  his  way  up  into  Abyssinia, 

The  east  side  of  Africa  teems  with  interest  for  the  traveUo' ;  and 
we  find  it  accordingly  an  object  of  earnest  research,  as  has  been  found 
fh>m  the  communications  of  Messrs'.  Krapf,  Barker,  Rebmann,  and 
Cruttenden.  We  are  still  without  further  intelligence  of  the  fine 
country  north  of  the  Taita  range  mentioned  by  Dr.  Krapf;  nor  have 
we  h(«nl  more  on  the  Iulimandja*aro,  or  **  Mountain  of  Greatness." 
Wo  >vait  for  further  details  with  considerable  anxiety,  since  the  deter- 
miiiation  of  several  relati\*e  points  will  bear  upon  a  great  physical 
question.  Mr.  Rebmann,  who  is  a  missionary  in  Eastern  Africa,  does 
not  state  how  far  the  summit  of  his  mountain  rises  above  the  limits  of 
IH'qxHual  ctMigvlation ;  but  he  clearly  intimates  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  ii*  height  is  coveretl  ^ith  eternal  snow.  In  that  latitude 
the  \\w>  of  ct>nstant  low  tem^ierature  may  be  estimated  at  about  17.000 
ftvt,  si>  that  the  supposed  height  of  the  culminating  point — 20.000 
fi?et — ^may  lie^  for  the  present,  reasonably  assumed.  This  circumstance 
really  gi\x^  a  shade  of  probability  to  the  hypothesis  which  suggests  a 
mountidiKNis  chain  of  SCO  miles  from,  and  parallel  to,  the  eastern  coast, 
and  from  which  the  U|iper  affluents  of  the  Nile  would  issue.  But  even 
if  this  ai«siimption  ^R-enp  pro\>ed  as  a  £ict,  it  would  not  at  all  prevent 
the  oj^istence  of  other  distant  affloento  in  the  S.W.  and  S,  Indeed, 
tlw  true  sourro  or  sources  of  a  large  river,  can  seldom  be  traced  with- 
out a  long  ami  diligent  search ;  and  when  we  consider  all  the  moral 
and  physical  obsitacles  which  besset  the  rrxttta  ^tutsHo  respecting  the 
s|>ring»  of  the  Nile,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  pix>blem  of  its 
origin  still  renutins  unsettled. 

Between  the  lands  i>ecently  exploned  by  Dr.  Krapf,  and  the  entrance 
of  the  Re*i  Si-e.  lies  a  region  which  demands  both  geogr^iphical  ami 
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c«ninercial  inquiry:  lis  ancient  slate  has  been  ably  dcscribeii  to  you 
by  Mr.  Dcsborough  Cooley  ;  and  its  modern  condition  in  part  sketclied 
by  Lieutenant  Crutienden,  of  the  Indian  navy.  Still  much  remains  to 
be  done ;  and  as  the  point  has  been  one  of  great  interest  to  Ihe  ener- 
getic Admiral  Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  fur  upwards  of  fiHeen  years,  he 
became  very  desirous  of  its  liiller  investigation.  Accordingly,  on 
learning,  last  February,  that  Dr.  Carter,  a  zealous  and  intelligent  tra- 
veller, now  at  Bombay,  would  undertake  it,  Sir  Charles  and  myself 
waited  on  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  Sir  Archibald 
Galloway,  to  request  his  countenance  of  an  officer  so  employed.  We 
were  very  courteously  received,  and  though  Sir  Archibald  is  since 
dead,  there  is  every  reason  lo  believe  that  the  S<imilli  expedition  will  j 

be  proceeded  with.     Mr.  Cooley  has  informed  you  of  tlie  ancient  trade  > 

and  produce  of  this  Regio  Cuinamomifera  i  and  all  inquiries  show  ihat  1 

it  still  abounds  in  aromatic!>,   spices,  myrrh,  ivory,  ostrich- featheri,  1 

aloes,  indigo,  cotton,  and  various  other  valuable  articles  of  commerce,  ^ 

The  gum-bearing  uiimoeas  extend  from  Suilkim  to  Cape  Guardaful, 
spreading  &r  into  the  valleys  of  the  interior  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia  t 
and  we  find  ihat  much  of  our  Mokha  coffee  is  actually  brought  from 
Ziiilah,  where  it  is  collected  from  the  neighbourhood.  "I  should 
average,"  said  Lieut.  Cruttenden,  "  tbe  quantity  of  gums  exported 
from  the  Sumilli  coast  at  1^00  tons,  though  occasionally,  after  a  good 
season,  1  believe  that  the  Mijjertheyn  tribe  alone  export  that  quantity." 

America.  J 

The  hydrography  of  our  trans- Atlantic  possessions  is  steadily  ad-  1 

vancing,  Captain  Bayfield  being  now  employed   upon  the   southern  I 

shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  Commander  Shortland  in  tiie  Gulf  K 

of  Fundy,  and  Lieutenant  Lawrence  among  the  West  India  Islands,  | 

In  the  United  States,  the  hydrographic  operations  and  cliorographical  jj 

details  are  proceeding  with  extraordinary  accuracy  and  di^ipatch,  while,  I 

with  their  characteristic  ardour,  its  travellers  have  overspread  the  vast  J 

regions  which  separate  the  two  great  oceans.     The  coast  survey  is  a  I 

truly  useful  and  national  undertaking,  and  has  been  most  creditably  J 

conducted  through  all  its  various  departments  of  science.     Upon  this  I 

point  I  am  enabled  to  speak  positively,  from  liaving  been  long  supplied  j 

with  their  labours,  and  from  the  coiTes)iondence  of  Lieutenant  Gilliss,  j 
Lieutenant  Cliarlea  Henry  Davis,  and  other  sound  authorities.    I  have 
studied  the  question  closely,  and  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  my  convic- 
tion, that  though  the  Americans  were  the  last  in  the  field  of  practical 
astronomy  and  geodetieal  surveying,  they  l»ave,  per  solium,  leaped  into 


i 
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tlie  very  frout  rauks.  Were  I  asked  to  give  instancesy  I  would  say- 
look  to  their  beautiful  Biapa  and  charts ;  see  their  practice  of  establish- 
ing differences  of  longitude  by  electricity,  and  the  probable  extension 
of  its  wondrous  chronogn^hic  application ;  mark  their  novel  methods 
of  taking  and  recording  trannts  by  means  of  a  galvanic  current ;  and 
consider  the  excellence  and  refinement  of  their  astronomical  observ»- 
tions  for  geodetioal  purposes,  as  proved  by  their  being  able  to  detect 
the  alteration  in  the  direction  of  gravity  caused  by  difierences  in  form 
and  density  of  the  materials  composing  the  earth's  crust  I 

The  prcMnl  state  of  the  great  Coast  Survey  was  very  ably  commu- 
nicated to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
ou  the  i6th  of  last  August,  by  Professor  A.  Bache,  the -skilful 
diwctor.  This  report  clearly  shows  what  is  completed,  what  is  in 
hand*  and  ^hiti  ivniains  to  be  performed ;  and  I  beg  to  draw  your  atten- 
tMH  to  it.  But  in  showing  the  prospects  of  bringing  the  work  to  a 
|iertud«  ih«  l^mfoamr  says^>*^  What  progress  the  Oregon  and  California 
secikuM  may  show,  we  can  only  tell  when  the  California  g<^-mines 
are  a  little  exhausted."  The  discovery  of  this  £1  Dorado,  by  which 
tho  wiKl  dreams  of  the  age  of  Columbus  are  realized,  recalls  to  my 
uiimi  the  danger  of  reckless  criticism.  For  when  Sir  Francis  Drake 
diMHkveitHi  that  coast,  the  Journal  said — *^  This  country  seemed  to  pro- 
mise rich  veins  of  gold  and  silver;  as  wherever  they  had  occasion  to 
dig.  they  threw  up  some  of  the  ores  of  those  metals."  To  this  Mr. 
Korr,  who  eiiited  a  collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  in  1814,  nuikes 
this  un^HiIito  note — ^'This  surely  is  a  g^ross  folsehood,  as  even  the 
S|Niniants,  so  much  experienced  in  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  have 
found  none  in  California,  though  possessing  missions  among  its  rude 
and  si^anty  population  in  every  comer,  even  in  this  very  qpot"  And 
to  this  luminous  moa  seguiiur  he  subjoins  'E{ditor), 

Of  the  several  scientific  discussions  brought  before  the  American 
Association,  was  one  by  Lieut.  C.  H.  Davis,  on  the  p<^cy  or  impolicy 
of  rejecting  Greenwich  as  the  normal  point,  and  establu>hing  a  new 
prime  meridian  on  tlmt  continent,  to  which  all  their  geographical 
|Kwitions  iind  territorial  limits  might  be  referred.  This  has  given  rise 
t«i  nn  aiiiiuattMi  tliscu«ion  :  Professor  Peirce,  Lieut  Davis,  and  Lieut 
Maury  being  in  favour  of  an  American  meridian ;  and  Mr.  6.  P. 
Ihuid  (he  aNln)iioiner,  Professor  Lovering,  and  Professor  Johnson 
taking  |Mrt  against  it — while  Dr.  Hare  expressed  his  wish  for  a  univer- 
sal moridian.  Tlio  mutter  is  referreil  to  a  Committee,  and  the  opinions 
iif  lh<tir  ni<»Nt  m*ienrifio  men  are  to  be  solicited.  The  question,  in 
Hty  own  |H«niiiaHion,  is  so  purely  arbitrary,  that  changing  a  meridian  is 
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of  litlle  conaequeDce  escejit  in  (he  undesinble  confusion  liable  to  arise 
in  maps,  ciiarts,  and  navigaiioii,  IVom  multiplying  the  beginnings  of 
longitude  auil  points  of  departure.  It  Is  a  point  on  which  nature  inter- 
poseG  DO  txiuuila :  every  place  liaa  ita  great  circle  passing  through  the 
zenith,  nadir,  and  ttrrestriul  poles,  diviijing;  the  sphere  into  two 
hemispheres,  the  east  and  west  aides  of  which  are  matters  of  course. 
A  ooiumun  meridian  might  simplify  our  tables,  but  the  diflicnUj^ 
would  lie  in  the  selection.  When  Flolemy  assiuned  the  Canary 
Islands  for  the  xero  point,  he  considered  them  as  the  farthest  possible 
western  lindt  ;  and  though  we  have  so  long  known  ihut  such  an  opinion 
is  not  admissible,  the  French,  till  very  lately,  reckoned  their  longitudes 
from  Ferro,  one  of  those  islands,  by  command  of  their  King.  And 
really,  in  point  of  fact,  Ferro  had  been  as  good  as  any  other  meridian, 
cKoept  for  the  anomaly  of  there  never  having  been  au  observatory 
there.  There  is  no  nationality  in  true  knowledge ;  and  if  we  cannot 
obtain  a  meridian  common  to  all  tlw  world,  ne  may  still  see  that  the 
fewer  tliere  are,  tiie  better  for  practice.  The  grant  lately  made  for 
(>ublishiug  ail  American  Nautical  Almanac  may  cast  the  die  ;  but,  as 
I  have  already  told  those  who  did  mc  the  honour  of  asking  my  opinion, 
I  consider  that  measure  to  be  very  unnecessary,  fur  I  would  have  as 
few  ephemeritles  as  meridians ;  and  certainly  England  and  America, 
using  the  same  language  and  methoda,  may  well  make  a  common  stock 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Among  (itlier  powerful  impulses  to  the  advance  of  intellect  in  the 
United  States,  is  unquestionably  the  founding  of  that  meritorious  and 
powerful  means  of  progress,  the  Smitlisonian  Institution.  This  was 
established  by  the  wilt  of  John  Smithton,  an  English  geniletnan,  a 
worthy  scion  of  the  Duke  of  Northumborland's  lineagfi,  who  left  his 
pro[)erty  in  trust  to  the  United  Stales  of  America,  for  "  the  increase 
and  dtll'uuon  of  kuowledg«  among  men."  This  responsible  and  honour- 
nble  trust  was  accepted  by  the  Government;  and  an  Act  of  Congress, 
passed  on  the  iOth  of  August,  1646,  appointed  us  trustees  and  governors 
the  highest  official  members  of  the  administration,  and  individuals 
selected  for  their  known  acquirements.  Beside  the  formation  of  an 
extensive  library  and  museum,  a  gallery  of  art,  and  lecture-rooms,  the 
Institution  promises  to  publish  an  annual  volume  of  original  researches 
in  history,  philosophy,  science,  art,  and  literature.  Its  first  volume, 
which  lias  been  presented  to  our  library,  contains  an  account  of  (he 
ancient  monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  with  numerous  plans 
and  illustrations.  And  through  the  acceptable  agency  of  Mr.  Henry 
Stevens,  that  part  of  Mr.  Smitlison's  intention,  the  "  diSusion  of  know- 
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Mge,**  balratdj  in  opermtioii, — in  that  he  is  aathoriied  by  the  Begoitf 
of  the  Insdmiion,  to  fiicilitate  the  interchange  of  Bcienti6e  memoirs 
between  the  United  States  and  this  country ;  thns,  as  it  were,  throwing 
an  intdlectnal  bridge  aeroes  the  Atlantic^  and  thereby  moie  extensively 
oarryhig  out  the  testator^s  design. 

A  subject  whieh^espeetally  sinoe  the  recent  territorial  acquisitions 
firom  Mexico— agitates  the  pablic  mind  in  America,  and  I  may  say  in 
England  also,  is  tlie  prospect  of  making  an  equatorial  channel,  so  that 
the  kigest  Yesicla  may  pass  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  RMdfic  Ocean, 
and  tliereby  avoid  a  haardous  and  drcuitons  navigation.  Tins  has 
been  a  desideiatum  lor  upwards  of  three  centuries.  It  mattefs  little 
that  the  railway  which  is  to  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  join 
Chagres  to  l^mama  is  under  execution ;  a  water  communication  is  loudly 
demanded,  and  three  linos  of  transit  are  actually  under  oonsideration. 
These  are,  one  across  the  Isthmus  lipom  Chagres  or  Porto  Bello  to 
FuMuaa:  the  second,  from  Port  San  Juan,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  aeross 
the  Lake  of  Kifan^(ua«  to  Realejo,  on  the  Pacific ;  and  a  third,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ooatmeoakos  to  Tehuantepec  The  laniards 
had  k«^  a  notion  that  Ftenama.  imalubrioas  as  it  is,  might  be  made 
lh«^  e^wimereial  ^x'as  of  the  worid ;  and  the  Isthmus  named  from  it — 
Mily  4^  tttikw  wide — b  still  the  great  object  of  attraction,  although  its 
pDMri^yritic  backbone,  and  its  climate,  seem  to  be  insupefable  obstacles. 
T\\^  |m>vince  of  Nicaragua — 93  miles  across  in  a  straight  line— is 
healthy ;  but  as  a  spur  of  the  Andes  crosses  its  lake,  the  expenses  of  exca- 
vating through  such  a  mountain  would  still  be  enormous ;  and  there  is 
no  good  port  on  either  shore.  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  136  miles 
in  breadth,  but,  as  shown  by  our  xealous  member,  Mr.  O'Gorman,  has 
a  healthy  climate  and  very  productive  soil,  abounding  in  large  timber* 
From  the  surveys  of  Moro,  and  statements  of  Don  Jos^  de  Gamy,  it  sp- 
pears  that  no  tunnel  would  be  required  ;  though  there  must  be  a  canal 
of  50  miles  in  extent,  cut  through  a  flat  country,  to  connect  two  rivers. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  occasioned  for  the  chorography  of  the 
districts  in  question,  Mr.  Wyld  published  a  map  of  Central  America, 
showing  the  different  lines  of  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
IHicifio  Oceans,  on  a  sheet  2  feet  2  inches  high  by  3  feet  wide.  Fresh 
materials  have,  however,  arrived,  and  Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders  is  now 
prt»[)ariiiff  two  very  complete  maps :  the  first  is  on  a  double  el^liant 
slimtt,  with  a  scale  of  33  miles  to  an  inch,  the  largest  of  any  map  of 
that  country  yet  constructed  ;  it  extends  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan* 
ii*tN*o  to  tlint  of  Darion,  and  includes  the  above  three  proposed  lines 
IniIwim*!!  the  two  oceans.     The  whole  is  carefully  compiled  from  the 
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best  exbtiDg  documeDts,  aided  by  the  surveys  and  examinations  of 
Moro,  Gareila,  Hopkins,  Lloyd,  and  Lieut.  Baily  of  the  Royal  Ma- 
rines, who  had  the  advantage  of  a  long  residence  in  those  parts,  access 
to  state  documents,  and  personal  management  of  Grovernment  surveys. 
Mr.  Saunders's  second  publication  b  a  map  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panami, 
by  Mr.  Evan  H<^kins,  a  civil  engineer,  on  a  scale  of  about  nine  English 
miles  to  an  inch ;  a  scale  which  gives  room  for  the  insertion  of  the 
features  of  this  important  part  in  considerable  detaiL  It  includes  the 
routes  from  Planamd  to  Porto  Bello  ;  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  by 
way  of  ^  Atrato  and  Naipi  rivers,  to  Cupica  Bay. 

Much  of  this  part  of  central  America  has  been  lately  visited  by  M. 
de  Morelet,  an  experienced  naturalist,  who  went  up  the  Usumasinta, 
its  largest  river,  for  about  100  leagues.  Obliged  then  to  land,  he  ad- 
vanced 80  leagrues  further — generally  through,  virgin  forests — and 
reached  the  all  but  unknown  district  of  Peten,  in  Guatemala.  The 
^  Gomptes  Bendus '  also  mention  that  in  S^tember,  1849,  Colonel 
Acosta  wrote  from  the  river  Magdalena,  in  New  Grenada,  that  he  had 
attmnpted  in  vain  to  advance  eastwards  of  that  station,  beyond  about 
80  leagues.  Mr.  A.  S.  Oersted  has  also  traversed  those  regions  for  the 
purposes  of  Natural  History,  and  is  now  busily  occupied  with  a 
scientific  arrangement  of  the  collected  materials.  He  followed  the  chain 
of  volcanoes  in  Costa  Rica,  but  declares  that  he  could  not  find  the 
active  peak  of  Chirripo  mentioned  by  Colonel  Galindo. 

In  South] America,  botany  and  natural  hutory  have  been  more  pursued 
than  geography ;  though  the  elaborate  researches  of  such  men  as  Dr. 
Weddell  and  others,  who  are  sent  by  the  French  Government  to  botanize 
there,  are  sure  to  have  their  due  effect  also  in  correcting  the  choro- 
g^n^hy  of  the  scenes  of  their  exertions.  M.  Desmadryl  has  sailed  on 
a  vo3rage  to  Chili,  chiefly  with  the  intention  of  exploring  the  physical 
geog^phy  of  the  western  Cordillera  up  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panamd. 
And  by  the  copy  of  a  letter  firom  Lieut.  Gilliss  to  Mr.  E.  Everett, 
with  which  I  have  been  fiivoured,  dated  Santiago  de  Chili,  the  dOth 
December,  1849, 1  find  that  the  scientific  expedition  under  that  able 
officer  had  arrived  at  its  station  and  commenced  operations.  ^^The 
climate,"  he  says,  ^^  appears  very  favourable  to  observation,  and  we 
have  lost  only  three  nights,  since  commencing  differential  measures  with 
Mars  on  the  16tb  instant." 

CoNCLUDiNQ  Remarks. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  geography  during  the  past  year : 
but  notwithstanding  the  extravagant  length  to  which  this  address  has 
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bwtt  extended,  it  is  only  too  ponible  that  some  interetting  topics 
ott'  inquiry,  as  well  as  recent  works  of  importance,  may  perchance 
liave  passed  unnoticed ;  for  unless  travellers  and  authors  keep  them- 
selves more  in  communication  with  some  such  central  point  of  union 
as  this  Institution  afibrds,  it  is  scarcdy  possible  to  follow  them,  each  and 
all,  through  their  divers  explorations.  If  therefore  any  such  acci- 
dental and  unintended  omissions  should  be  observed,  I  trust  that  the 
parties  unnoticed  may  see  the  advantages  to  be  derived  for  their  own 
reputation,  as  well  as  for  the  progress  of  geography,  from  forming  a 
^loser  connexion  with  such  Societies  as  this,  by  a  stronger  support  of 
its  executive  duties. 

Tliat  this  spirit  of  co-operation  has  not  hitherto  existed  to  the  de- 
sired extent,  seems  to  be  owing  to  contracted  opinions  having  too  gene- 
rally obtained  as  to  the  objects  and  ends  of  our  especial  branch  of  know- 
ledge ;  from  its  being  considered  in  part  rather  than  in  its  whole  extent ; 
and  from  investigpitors  having  been  therefore  separated  into  various 
subdivisions  working  in  ignorance  of,  or  with  a  feeling  of  opposition 
or  rivalship  towards,  each  other,  rather  than  with  that  unity  of  purpose 
which  would  flow  from  a  clear  perception  that  every  different  depart- 
ment is  but  a  ramification  of  one  and  the  same  system,  an  affluent  of  the 
grand  tide  of  geographical  progress  into  which  they  must  all  at  length 
meige  and  swell  the  onward  stream. 

Till  lately  the  general  desigpmtion,  ^^  Geography,"  has  been  con- 
fined to  barely  a  single  division  of  the  subject  (if  that  can  be  properly 
called  a  division  which  is  neither  very  precise  in  its  limits  nor  in  the 
subjects  which  it  comprehends),  namely,  to  little  more  than  an  enu- 
meration of  the  relative  distances  of  cities  and  towns  within  certain 
boundaries  of  the  terrestrial  surfkce,  arbitrarily  established  by  political 
expedience,  and  exhibited  to  the  eye  by  means  of  a  conv^tional  system 
of  geometrical  projection.  But  as  geography  really  embraces  almost 
all  the  sciences,  and  its  inquiries  are  pregnant  with  consequences  im" 
portant  to  the  improvement  of  man,  perhaps  the  meeting  will  indulge 
me  with  a  few  minutes  of  additional  attention  while  I  endeavour  to 
trace  the  extensive  comprehensiveness  of  the  subject,  and  show  how 
many  and  what  various  classes  of  persons  may  all  contribute  to  the 
prog^em  of  science,  and  may  all  become  members  of  the  Geographical 
Ht)rii*ty. 

W«  hftvi%  imicHHl,  A  vast  field  of  study  before  us,  in  which  collectively 
111!  our  iirtH,  scicnrcs,  and  pursuits  are  in  close  and  obvious  connexion. 
(ii«fiH'riif>hy  linii  occMipicKl  the  attentionof  philosophers  from  the  earliest 
ni{Wt  Init  only  n^nchiKi  its  present  approximation   towards  rigorous 
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tenimcy,  at  the  period  when  the  enact  sciences  being  beLlerunder)>tood 
and  more  extensively  cultivated,  caused  the  adoption  of  appropriate 
and  effective  metliods  of  inquiry,  with  new  means  and  appliances  for 
ob^rvation,  and  enlarged  facilities  of  intercourse. 

The  epoch  of  this  renewed  datum-step  in  the  progress  of  geographic 
science  may  be  fixed  at  about  tlie  com  men  cement  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  since  which  time  all  the  bearings  of  the  subject  have  been 
Dinre  clearly  defined,  and  the  offices  of  its  allies  more  distinctly  sub- 
divided. Thus,  Astronomy  considers  the  moss,  figure,  size,  motions, 
properties,  and  relative  influences  of  our  globe,  and  other  heaveitly 
bodies;  and  is  reducible  to  nautical,  geodesical,  and  cosmical  usee,  with 
unerring  exactitude.  Geology  informs  lu  of  the  earth's  mechanical 
structure,  and  the  traces  of  the  revolutions  through  «'hich  it  lias  gone, 
owing  to  the  consequences  of  external  and  internal  heating  and  cooling, 
and  the  mutual  action  of  its  various  components,  ^incra/o^y  inquires 
more  closely  into  the  particulars  of  the  elemental  constitution  of  the 
geological  materials  ;  and  Mefeoroloffy  studies  the  variations  of  the 
atmosphere  enveloping  the  earth,  and  its  effects  through  all  tlie  Proteao 
changes  on  inorganic  substances. 

Discoverers  in  any  one  of  ihese  sciences,  cannot  but  be  cousidered 
more  or  less  directly  as  promoters  of  geography  ;  and  yet  the  above- 
named  only  apply  to  the  inorganic  section  of  our  pursuit.  Those 
which  relate  to  the  organic,  have  a  still  closer  connexion  and  a  more 
immediate  interest, 

Of  the  studies  connected  with  organic  matter,  Botany  "  is  that  which 
first  claims  our  attention,  as  well  from  being  related  to  the  simplest 
forms  of  living  matter,  as  from  the  marked  enlai^ement  lliat  ha^^  come 
over  the  spirit  of  ita  inquiries  within  the  period  of  modern  geography. 
Zoology  and  Palaontology  are  pursued  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  a 
like  success ;  and  while  questions  respecting;  the  "  habitats  of  species  " 
and  "  centres  of  creation  "  are  conferring  a  deeper  importance  on  those 
sciences,  they  are  at  the  same  time  bringing  them  more  completely 
within  the  pale  of  geography.  AVith  equal  strides,  has  Anatomy  been 
advancing  at  a  gigantic  pace  :  comparative  anatomy,  strengthened  by 
the  powerful  aid  of  the  acliromatic  microscope,  has  penetrated  so  tho- 
roughly into  the  internal  mechanism  of  animated  beings,  and  examined 

•  I  caiinol  alluilv  to  Bolanf  vithoKt  remiililinK  llie  rRiiler,  lli&I  BinaDg  other  [jlaiili 
before  uiikiiown  to  ualuraliii*,  whicli  liave  been  liniiighl  to  liglit  Ihraiigh  ttie  agvnc)'  of 
[lie  RaT&l(>«ogr3phiciil8(Kiet]r,  (lie  public  ii  iiideliled  aim  In  ihem  for  that  mBgnillceiit 
md  giguittc  waln^lily,  )lie  Vicloria  Rtgia.  It  it,  at  (hii  manieni,  Ouwerliig  ■(  Syon 
Hook,  where,  h;  llie  kindneu  of  Hii  Grace  the  Dulce  of  North iimlwrlanil,  ont  of  uui 
Council,  1  haTe  jiut  examined  its  Knndcoui  ilcuclure, 
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8o  closely  the  varied  functions  of  all  the  vital  organs,  that,  reacting  from- 
the  present  upon  past  time,  it  has  enabled  the  palseontologist  to  reason 
as  securely  concerning  the  denizens  of  the  earth  in  antediluvian  periods, 
as  concerning  the  animals  which  are  still  living  and  moving  around  us. 
The  crucial  instance  recently  afforded  by  the  perception,  from  a  mere 
flragment,  as  to  that  gigantic  bird,  the  dinomis  of  New  2^ealand,  and  its 
complete  confirmation  by  subsequent  discoveries  there,  though  so  memor- 
able, is  too  well  known  to  most  pereons  present  to  be  dwelt  on  now ; 
but  its  geographical  bearing  may  be  pointed  out,  namely,  the  indication 
thereby  afforded  of  a  vast  continent  having  existed  once  over  Polynesia, 
of  which  the  present  islands  are  only  the  more  elevated  portions.  With 
regpard  to  the  rapid  extinction  of  the  bird  at  a  recent  period,  and  its 
apparent  unsuitableness  to  continued  existence  on  the  spot  where  its 
remains  have  been  found,  it  has  not  yet  been  remarked,  I  believe,  that 
they  may  both  be  consequences  of  the  sinking  of  the  old  continent ;  for 
we  can  easily  see  that  if  the  extensive  wastes  and  sandy  wildernesses  of 
Africa  were  to  be  submerged,  and  the  ostrich  was  thereby  to  be  driven 
up  to  the  rug^ged  and  contracted  and  cold  summits  of  mountains,  it  would 
neither  be  able  to  escape  from  its  enemies,  nor  find  its  appropriate 
climate  or  food,  and  therefore  would  inevitably  disappear  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  as  its  congener,  the  dinomis,  has  done. 

If  results  so  interesting  to  geography  are  obtained  from  observations 
upon  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  we  may  well  expect  more  important 
consequences  from  the  study  and  advance  of  the  numerous  arts  and 
researches  relating  to  Man,  to  all  hb  various  stages  of  existence,  to  his 
natural  and  physical  qualities,  and  to  his  mental  attributes.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  do  more  in  this  place  than  merely  enumerate,  that 
Ethnology  considers  the  distinctions  of  the  human  races ;  History  details 
their  prog^ressive  development  or  extinction  ;  Policy  forms  the  artificial 
divisions  of  territory,  and  Commerce  directs  itself  ,to  every  kind  of 
natural  and  artificial  produce.  Strategy  seizes  upon  every  advantage 
of  facility,  resource,  and  eligibility  of  ground ;  Philanthropy  seeks  to 
civilize  aboriginal  races ;  Statistics  counts  the  population,  and  estimates 
how  fiur  the  physical  character  of  a  country  advances  or  retards  the 
prosperity  of  its  inhabitants,  by  its  fitness  to  provide  food  and  occu- 
pation for  them.  Indeed,  in  no  human  pursuit  can  the  truth  of  the 
axiom  that  '<  union  is  strength,"  be  verified  more  powerfully,  than 
in  the  proper  study  of  geography. 

By  the  conjunction  of  such  branches,  physical  geography  teaches  the 
actual  constitution  of  the  earth's  surface,  with  the  causes,  forces,  and 
operations  which  have  modified  it,  and  the  effects  of  its  inequalities  in 
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vel,  as  well  of  its  siir&ce  as  its  irr^ular  division  into  land  and  water ; 
also  of  climate,  and  consequently  on  its  ot^;aiiic  productions  and  their 
arraDgement.  This  is  paramount ;  insomuch  that  the  dintribution  of 
plants  and  animals,  the  march  of  the  conqueror,  the  migration  of  tribeS) 
and  the  growth  of  civilization,  are  all  actually  determined  by  pliyaico- 
geographical  causes,  the  due  working  of  which  tends  to  modify  nature, 
improve  arts,  promote  the  well-being  of  man,  and  increase  his  material 
wealth.  On  these  groundB,  therefore,  geography  is  the  most  universal 
of  human  inquiries^the  astronomer,  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  the 
chemist  and  the  anatomist ;  as  well  as  the  trsveller,  the  merchant,  the 
manu&cturer  and  the  agriculturist,  have  all  and  severally  their  appro* 
priate  spheres  of  utility  :  but  it  requires  their  united  and  multiplied 
observations  to  generalize  our  acquaintance  with  the  composition  of  the 
globe,  with  the  varied  forms  of  animal  and  v^etable  life  scattered  over 
its  surface,  or  buried  in  its  strata,  with  the  laws  of  climatology,  and 
with  other  wonders  of  the  visible  world. 

But  of  all  classes  of  individuals,  to  whom  we  may  at  present  look  for 
tlie  promotion  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  ramiUcationa  of  geo> 
graphy,  none  have  such  frequent  and  available  opportunities  as  naval 
and  military  officers.  Visiting  as  they  do,  in  the  public  service,  all 
the  most  interesting  spots  of  the  world,  the  field  is  laid  invitingly  be- 
fore them ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  the  requisite  scientific 
attainments  for  such  operations  and  researches  are  already  widely  dif- 
fused among  them,  and  are  daily  becoming  more  so.  The  members  of 
these  professions  have  much  singleness  of  purpose,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  duty,  and  an  energetic  devotedness  of  spirit :  but  stilt  it  is  advisable 
to  point  out  to  tliem,  the  marked  and  important  difference  between  the 
reckless  adventurer  and  the  coolly  intrepid  explorer ;  between  voyage* 
of  discovery  and  the  enterprises  of  trade ;  and  between  functionary 
missions  and  scientific  searchings.  And  however  ditHcult  it  may  be  to 
familiarize  ourselves  with  the  last,  still  it  should  be  remarked,  for  the 
encouragement  of  beginners,  that  from  the  labours  and  researches  of 
our  predecessors  we  have  reached  a  point  where  Science  is  divested  of 
her  most  repulsive  difficulties  ;  and  the  sternest  results  are  reduced  to 
a  tangible  and  available  form.  Hence  facts  and  principles  which  a 
Newton  or  a  Galileo  would  have  yearned  to  know,  are  now  at  every 
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It  may  be  long  before  we  shall  fully  know  why  tite  quail,  the 
smallest  of  the  gallinaceous  tiibe,  is  fated  to  be  a  bird  of  passage, 
although  apparently  so  unfit  to  cross  oceans  and  trackless  deserts, 
— while  the  swift  and  powerful  condor  remains  chained,  as  it  were, 
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to  ite  laLitiide;  but  still  the  migrationa  of  fishes,  and  many  other  in- 
quiriei  into  the  gwograpliioal  relations  of  Natural  HiHlory,  have  been 
atteodetl  with  interesting  success.  The  labour,  however,  in  which  the 
surest  return  can  be  obtained  in  useful  fuels  fur  our  more  immediale 
wants,  ie  rather  that  of  collecting  geodesic  materials  for  maps ;  and  in 
this  line  the  officers  of  the  United  Service  are  generally  best  qualified 
to  ehine.  War  has  indeed  long  had  a  marked  influence  on  this  de- 
partment of  geography,  and  hence  the  numerous  surveys  and  maps  of 
conquests,froin  the  exploits  of  Alexander  and  Ceesar  to  thoseofNupoleoD, 
Wellington,  and  our  Indian  campaigners.  The  French  and  English 
expeditions  to  Egypt,  were  the  opening  and  renewal  of  our  knowledge 
of  that  singular  country ;  and  even  in  the  recent  march  of  the  American 
army  to  Mexico,  the  icoui^  of  humanity  was  not  without  important 
results  and  fruits  to  geographj. 

Peace,  however,  also  has  its  surveys,  and  grand  survep  too,  as  well 
as  war;  and  within  the  last  few  days,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
peaceful  class  has  come  to  hand,  in  tlie  shape  of  two  maps  of  London, 
a  contemplation  of  nhich  will  aftord  food  for  every  reflective  mind. 

The  first  of  these,  is  a  lai^  map  of  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  was 
presented  to  us  by  Messrs.  Taperell  and  [nnes,  the  publit>hers  ;  and  by 
its  dimensions  and  characteristics,  it  is  evidently  a  copy,  but  with  addi- 
tions, of  the  one  engraved  by  George  Vertue  in  1737,  for  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  "to  oblige  the  curious  of  his  age,"  from  the  map 
which  then  belonged  to  Sir  Hans  Sluane.  The  date  assigned  it,  was 
1560,  on  the  inferential  testimony  of  certain  piers  and  buildings,  though 
at  fifst,  it  was  reported  to  be  considerably  older.  London  was  already 
so  large  as  to  create  an  uneasiness  in  the  royal  mind,  as  to  the  effects 
of  its  probable  extension  :  and  in  the  reasonings  which  followed,  we 
perceive,  that  though  calculation  on  precise  data  may  be  esteemed  as 
truth  in  the  concrete,  arithmetic  loosely  applied  to  ordinary  affairs  may 
prove  inexact.  The  fallacy  of  prediction  on  such  subjects  is  eminently 
displayed  iu  Sir  William  Petty's  '  Political  Arithmetic,'  a  work  printed 
in  1683,  after  mucii  study  of  statistical  returns  and  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality. Duly  pondering  over  the  whole  results— and  by  the  "  City  of 
Ijondon  "  meaning  "  the  housing  within  the  walls  of  the  old  city,  with 
the  liberties  thereof ;  Wistmioster,  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  so 
much  of  the  built  ground  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey  whose  houses  are 
contiguous  thereunto" — he  demonstrates  that  the  growth  of  (lie  metro- 
polis must  stop  of  its  own  accord  before  the  year  of  Grace  1800;  at 
which  period  the  population  would,  by  his  compulation,  have  arrived  at 
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9,000.  Nay  more,  were  it  not  for  tliis  stop,  he  eliows  Uiat 
woulii  double  in  40  years,  with  a  slight  accelerating  inere- 
menl,  aa  he  gives  the  amount  of  human  beings  in  the  city  for  1840 
M  10,718,880!  The  identical  year  1800,  the  commencement  of  a 
truly  important  century,  fuuod  London  still  enlarging,  brick-fields  and 
U3:ffi>lding  were  invading  all  its  outskirts ;  but  the  inhabitant!,  who 
bad  iDcreased  in  a  reawnably  rapid  ratio,  numbered  only  830,000. 

It  might  here  be  objected,  that  the  two  plansare  rather  tupc^i^rapfaical 
than  otherwise;  but  such  a  consideration  does  not  at  all  invalidate  the 
conclusions  resulting  from  their  examination.  The  local  and  limited 
compass  embraced  by  topography,  bears  to  the  wide  generalities  of  geo- 
gr^hy,  the  eame  interest  and  import  as  that  wliicli  biography  carries 
lo  the  nationalities  of  history.  Ue  who  is  acquainted  with  the  multi- 
tuJinoiis  details  of  the  Britisit  metropolis,  cannot  therefore  study  the 
exhibition  before  him  but  with  surprise.  On  the  east  he  will  perceive 
that  the  Tower  stands  separated  from  London,  and  Fiiisbury  and  SpitaJ- 
flelds  exhibit  nothing  but  trees  and  hedge-rows  :  while  on  the  west  of 
Temple  Bar  the  villages  of  Charing  Cross,  St.  Giles's,  and  other  scat- 
tered haiolets  are  segregated,  and  Westminster  is  a  distinct  city.  The 
ioterveaing  north  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  or  the  Strand,  has  a 
line  of  seals  and  gardens  of  the  nobilily ;  a  fact  traceable  in  the  names 
still  remaining.  At  the  date  of  this  old  map,  London  contained  about 
Ho,000  inhabitants ;  and  was  then,  as  now,  the  very  focus  in  which  the 
royal,  the  legislative,  the  scientific,  and  the  trading  interests  of  the  nation 
were  concentrated ;  being,  as  Camden  said,  "  the  Epitome  of  all  Britain, 
as  much  above  the  rest  as  the  cypress  is  above  the  little  sprig."  In 
the  narrative  of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  de  Najera  to  the  Court  of 
Henrj-  VIIL,  in  1343,  London  is  described  as  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  Chnstendom,  "  its  extent  being  near  a  league."  The  Thames 
was  then  the  highway  of  the  metropolis,  and  its  single  bridge  a  very 
wonder ;  "  never,"  says  the  Duke's  secretary,  admiring  its  beauiy, 
"  never  did  I  see  a  river  so  thickly  covered  with  swans  aa  this." 
Paulus  Jovius  sajd,  that  tliese  birds  in  groups  greeted  the  arriving 
fleets ;  and  one  of  Cardinal  Pole's  suite  described  tlie  view  of  the  river 
above  bridge  aa  a  vast  mass  of  silver,  from  ihe  abundance  of  swans  as 
&p  Bs  the  eye  could  reach.     How  has  Commerce  altered  all  this 

Tlie  second  of  Ihe  presents  mentioned  is  from  Mr.  Wyld,  being  his 
latest  map  of  London  and  its  environs,  with  a  novel  and  important 
addition  of  the  levels  taken  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 
Wonderful  is  the  difference.  We  now  see  a  very  world  of  dwellings 
of  30  miles  in  circuit,  with  a  population  of  2,200,000  in  the  city  and 
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its  incorporated  suburbs,  and  their  food — wheat,  flesh-meat,  fish,  ve- 
getables, fruit,  milk,  wine  and  malt  liquors-— costs  a  million  of  money 
weekly ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  constant  circulation  of  cash  in 
clothing,  moveables,  and  luxuries, — ^besides  the  enormous  expenses  of 
warming,  lighting,  and  cleaning  so  vast  a  space.  The  supply  of  water 
amounts  to  at  least  75  millions  of  gallons  daily,  to  about  800,000 
houses  ;  while  the  coals  consumed  are  averaged  at  2,000,000  of  chaldrons 
annually ;  and  every  thing  is  still  on  the  increase.  The  present  sewer- 
age amounts  to  upwards  of  7  millions  of  cubic  feet  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Thames,  and  nearly  2^  millions  on  the  south  side.  Here,  then,  is  an 
extent  and  population  sufficient  to  cast  our  old  map  into  ccnnparative 
insignificance :  but  London  at  both  periods  was  politically  the  same, 
commanding  great  trade,  property  of  every  description  flowing  into  and 
distributed  from  it,  bearing  an  important  sway  in  deciding  the  opinions 
of  the  empire  at  large,  and  arbitrating  the  fate  of  many  nations. 

These  plans,  therefore,  show — on  grounds  which  topogpraphy  renders 
unquestionable — how  a  city  which  so  largely  towered  in  public  estima- 
tion in  a  former  ag^,  has  swollen  into  its  present  amazing  ext^it  and 
splendour ;  being  now  the  nucleus  of  the  destiny  of  millions,  and  a 
monument  to  the  world  of  the  wealth,  refinement,  and  public  spirit 
of  its  inhabitants.  In  contemplating  this  remarkable  growth,  the 
mind  is  pleased  with  the  advance  of  extent  and  proportionate  popu- 
lousness,  instead  of  having,  as  in  some  cases,  to  deplore  spaces  once 
busy  with  the  hum  of  men,  but  now  utterly  desolate.  I  have  dwelt 
upon  this,  in  order  that  Bacon's  idea  of  the  pleasure  of  studying — ^not 
merely  looking  at — a  map,  and  the  melancholy  Burton's  opinion  also, 
may  be  understood.  Indeed,  such  mental  application,  by  leading  to 
the  further  unveiling  of  the  general  cosmogony  and  phenomena  of 
nature,  contributes  largely  to  the  manifestation  of  the  glorious  plan, 
design,  and  harmonious  fitness  of  creation. 
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8vo.  pamph.     Canton,  1844.  Dr.  Charles  Gutzlavf. 

. Histoire  de  VExp^dition  Chr^tienne  au  Royaume  de  la  Chine,  enCerprinse  par 

les  PP.  de  la  Compagnte  de  J6sus.  Tir^e  des  Coromentaires  du  P.  Matthieu 
Riccius,  par  leP.  Nicolas  Trigault.     12mo.     Lyon,  1616. 

Histoire  du  Grand  Royaume  de  la  Chine,  divis^es  en  deux  Parties.     Faite  en 


Espagnol  par  Mendoce  et  mise  en  Fran9ois  par  Luc  de  la  Porte.  12mo.  Paris,  1588. 

J.  Baring  Young,  Esq. 

Daohbstan. — Tableau  des  Provinces  situ^  sur  la  cdte  occidentale  de  la  Mer  Cat- 
pienne  entre  les  Fleuves  Terek    et  Kour.     (Bound  up   with  Pallas.)     4  to 
St.  P^tersbourg,  1798.  Pctrchased. 

Himalaya. — On  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Himalaya.      By  W.  B.  Hodgson. 
Map.    8vo.  pamph.     Calcutta,  1 849.  I^eut.-Colonel  Syxss. 

India. — Correspondance  de  Victor  Jacquemont  avec  sa  Famille,  &c.,  pendant  son 
Voyage  dans  rinde,  1828-32.     Map.    2vol8.8vo.    Paris,  1833.    Purcsased. 
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Tii/rM  of  Books,  Donort. 

iNDiA.^FiHeen  Yean  in  India,  or  SketchM  ofa  Soldier's  Life.   2Dd  Bdit.  8vo.  lf)23. 

>.^—  An  Hictorical  Account  of  the  Settlement  and  PbnnMion  of  Bombay  by  the 
Kuglith  East  India  Company.    8vo.     1781.  Porchasbd. 

History,  Antiquities,  Topography,  and  Statistics  of  Eastern  India.  By  Mont- 
gomery Martin.    3vo1s.  8vo.     1838.  The  Author. 

— —  History  of  Hindostan.  Part  I.  The  Indian  Cosmogony.  By  the  Rev. 
Thos.  Maurice.    Plates.     4to.     1790.  PyRCHASEO. 

—— Indian  River  Navigation.     By  John  Bourne,  C.E.     8vo.  pampb.     1849. 

G.  B.  Jackson,  Esq. 

»^—  M^moire  G^ographique,  Historique,  et  ScienliBque  sur  Tlnde  anterieurement 
au  Milieu  du  Xle  Siecle  A.D.,  d'aprds  les  Ecrivams  Arabes,  Pemns,  et  Chiuois. 
Par  M.  Reinaud.    Map.    4to.    Furis,  1849.  The  Author. 

< Notes  of  a  Tour  iu  tlie  Plains  of  India,  the  Himala,  and  Borneo.     By  Dr. 

J.  D.  Hooker.     Part  I.  England  to  Calcutta.     8vo.  pamph.     1848. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 

■  Travels  of  Sig.  Pietro  della  Valle  into  East  India  and  Arabia  Deserta. 
W  hereunto  is  a4ded  a  Relation  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe*s  Voyage  to  the  Elast  Indies. 
FoL     1665.  J*  Baring  Young,  Esq. 

Japan. — Recollections  of  Japan,  comprising  a  particular  Accouut  of  the  Religion, 
Languages.  Government,  Laws,  &c.  of  (ne  People,  and  Observations  on  the 
Climate,  &c.  of  the  Coimtry.    By  Capt.  Golownm,  R.N.     8vo.     1819. 

Purchased. 

Java. — Substance  of  a  Minute  recorded  by  the  Hon.  T.  S.  Raffles  in  1814  on  the  intro- 
duction  of  an  improved  System  of  internal  Management,  &c.  on  the  Island  of 
Java.     Privately  printed.     4to.     1814.  J.  Baring  Young,  Esq. 

Malacca. — ^Prospectus  fur  a  Sugar  Plantation  at  Malacca  of  1000  acres  under  Canes. 
8vo.  pampb.     N.D.  Dr.  Shaw. 

Nepaul. — An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul,  being  the  Substance  of  Observations 
made  during  a  Mission  to  that  Country  in  the  year  1793.  By  Col.  Kirkpatrick. 
Map  and  Plates.    4to.     1811.  J.  Baring  Young,  Esq. 

Palestine. — Der  Jordan  uud  die  Beschi^ung  desTodten  Meeres.  Von  Carl  Ritter. 
8vo.  pamph.     Berlin.  The  Author. 

On  the  Site  of  Hai  or  Ai,  a  royal  City  of  the  Canaauites.     By  Capt. 

New  bold,  M.A.    8vo.  pamph.     N.D.  The  Author. 

Persia. — Fifteen  Months*  Pilgrimage  through  untrodden  Tracts  of  Khusistan  and 
Persia  in  1831-2.     By  J.  H.  Stocqueler.     Map.    2vols.  8vo.     1832. 

—  A  Tour  to  Sheeraz  by  the  Route  of  Kazoon  and  Ferozeabad,  to  which  is  added 
a  History  of  Persia  from  the  Death  of  Kureem  Khan  to  the  Subversion  of  the 
Zund  Dynasty.     By  E.  S.  Waring.     4to.     1807. 

■  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Persian  Provinces  on  the  Southern  Banks  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.     By  J.  B.  Eraser.     4to.     1826.  Purchased. 

— — ^  The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Chardin  into  Persia  and  the  East  Indies.  Maps  and 
Plates.     Fol.     1686.  J.  Baring  Young,  Esq. 

PHlLipriNEs. — Informe  sobre  el  Estado  de  las  Islas  Filipinas  in  1842.  Por  el  Autor 
del  Aristodemo.    2  vols.  8vo.     Madrid,  1843.     Marquis  de  Hijosa  ns  Alava. 

Rum  A. — Beitrage  sur  Kenntniss  des  Russischen  Reiches  uud  der  angrXnxenden  Lander 
Asien.  Heraus.  von  Baer  und  Helmersen.  15te  BHndchen.  Naturwissen- 
schaftliche  Reise  durch  die  Kirgisensteppe  nach  Chiwa.  VonT.  F.  J.  Basiner. 
6vo.    St.  Petersburg,  1845. 

HlllRlA.—- Herm  von  MiddeudorfTs  geognostische  Beobachtungen  auf  seiner  Reisa 
duroli  Sil>erien.  Bearbeitet  von  G.  von  Helmersen.  4to.  pamph.  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1848.  Colonel  von  Hklmerben. 
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Si»«»i*.— Nmnwive  of  a  Pecitstriaii  Jcnimey  Ihroujli  Ruuia  B'lJ  Siberian  Tattary.  By 
Capt.J.  D.  Cochnuie,  U.S.  Maptand  PIbM.    -iuiRdiU     2iolt.»to.    IS34. 

PURCKASSD. 

SiNiir.— Hftnarlii  on  Mount  Si!iI>b1,  beitijt  the  true  Moutil  Slnii.    By  Jolm  Hogg,  Kiq.. 


F.K.S. 


I  Kwpiactien  Mecia. 


BemetVungeri  iiber  ilie  Halliiiuel  Moiigvaclilak  am  ottlichm 
'*      "  vunHelm.  -  ' 


I.     SvD.  [>aai]ih. 

Tbe  Author. 

— Rlevalion  uTthe  Gtenl  Table  Land  of  Tliibef.      Ry  l>r.  J.  D.  Haok».     Sro. 
pamph.     N.D.  Sir  W.  J,  HI...KM. 

-  Nnrralive  ofa  Journey  ro  the  LaltcB  Ctio  Lagai>  and  Cho  Mapan,  or  Hiniua- 
lu  Tibet,  in  Sejilembet  anil  Oclober,  ISJ6.     By  Lieu).  H.  Slracbfv,  U.t. 

fnr  Ihe  Surrey  of  the  Euphtala  and  Tigrii  in  1835-7.  By 
y.  In  4  lolf.  \'ul(.  I.  ana  II.,  with  caw  of  Mapi  and 
a.     IS.iO.  The  Author. 

emiina.   By  .\.  H.  Layord,  Eiq.,  D.C.L.  2  voll.tivo.    1849. 


I,  lfi4 


8ro.     Caku 
ToKKsr.— The  Bxneditio 

Lietil.-Col.  Cboi 
Charts.     2  roU  i 

-  Nineyeh  and  iti  1 


AFRICA. 

■ale  DeKriplioT 
c.     By  John 


c*,  Nt)«TH. — Africa;  lietng  an  ai 

Darbary,  Lilian,  Billed ulj^ei id 

Pol.     1670. 
Travel,   in  Africa,    Egypt,  and    Sjiia, 

W,  G.  Browne.      Map  and  Plaie..     41o,      179B. 

-  WaoderanKeii  dutch  dia  Kilitrnlander  dea  S 


t*0UNo,  Kiq. 

iu  den  Jahren  18-13-47,  von  Dr.  tjeinrieh  Battb.  InaBandeu.  ler  Baud,  l>ie 
Nonl-Aftikaniidie  Gealadeland.  Hap.  Sto.  Berlin,  lH4g.  The  Adtuoi. 
H— LigblLouiea  of  Soutli  Africa,  the  Raal  Indiei.  Auitralia,  and  Tai^ 
.  Corrected  lu  October,  1649.  Sri',  pampli.  Hrosooumnj  OmcE. 
-Weit.— DeicriptuiD  Nautiquede  la  CSle  Occidentals  il'Afrique  depuii  le 
CapRoiD  juiqu'anx  llei  de  Loa.  Far  Ch.  P.  de  Kerkallet.  Capll.  8(0, 
jWDipb.    Parii,  1849.  MiMsriHEDE  1.1.  Habike. 

~  CBNTK4I..— ReiKigiiementi  G^ngrBjibiquei  inr  une  Parlie  de  I'Afrique  Ccn- 
■,  pour  le  Projetde  Voyage  de  M.  Rafl'eoel.     8vo.  pamph.    Pati),  1BI6. 

iTHINtA.— Mfuiuin  juilifltmlif  en  H^iaUlitatiun  dea  P«re>  Pierre  Paez  et  J^rfime 

Suurue  de  I'Abai  (le  Nil)  el  i  la'calaiacte  d'Alala.     By  C.  T.  Beke.     fivo. 
pamph.    Parii,  1818. 

On  the  Geograpiiical  Diittilnitinu  of  the  Language!  of  Abeaiinia  and  the 

Kighbouting  CountriM.     By  C.  T.  Beke.     Svo.  jampb.      Kdinhurgb,  1 919. 

UberdieGengiaphiiclie  Verhreitung  der  Spracben  von  Abeninieii  und  der 

Nachbarlauder.     \'oii  Dr.  C.  T.  Beki-.      Map.     4to.  pamph.      Berlin,  1B30. 

Tlie  Althob. 
^'oyage  to  AbyniaiB  lij  Father  Jerome  Lobo.     By  M.  Legiancf.     8vo- 

1735.  PUKCMAIEO- 


LrleVoyag 


R^digi^ei  par  nn«  Cnmr 
le  M.  Panel  du  St^n^gal  ei 


DtlJOHBV.— Illttory  of  Dahomey.     By  A.  Daliell.     Hap. 
DoHOOi-i.— Narrative  of  the  Ripediiiun  to  DongoU  and  Sei 


•llo.      1 763. 
'  the  CoinDiBiid 
Ice  of  (he  Viceroy.    8vo.    18Ii. 
By  John  Kinnear.     Sro.      I"4I. 

PuaCUASEO, 
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Titles  of  Books,  Donors . 

EarpT. — Denkmaler  aus  ^gypteii  und  iEthiopien  nach  den  Zeicbnungen  der  van  leiDer 
Majestat  Wilhelm  IV.  nach  dieien  Landern  geaendeten  und  in  1842-5.  Aua- 
gefuhrteu  witsenschaftlicben  Expedition  auf  Befehl  seiner  Majestlt,  heraiug*- 
geben  und  erlautert  von  R.  Leptius.  4to.  pamph.  Berlin,  1849.    The  Authob. 

Soci^t^  d'Etudes  de  I'Istbme  de  Sues. — Trayaux  de  la  Brigade  Fran^ise. — 

Rapport  de  I'lng^nieur.     Map.     8to.     1847.  R.  Stbphbnsom,  Eaq. 

Ethiopia. — Journal  of  a  Viait  to  lome  parts  of  Ethiopia.  By  MeiBii.  Waddington 
and  Hanbury.     Maps  and  Plates.     4to.     1822.  Pubchasbd. 

Guinea. — Chronica  do  Descobrimento  e  Gonquista  de  Quin^  escrita  pelo  ChronisCa 
Azurara.     8vo.     Paris,  1841.  The  Viscount  de  Samtabem. 

Niger. — A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  sent  by  H.M.  Government  to  the  River  Niger 
in  1841,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  H.  D.  Trotter,  R.N.  Bj  Capt  W.  Allen, 
R.N.,  and  Dr.  Thomson.  2  vols.  8to.  1848.  Capt.  W.  Allbn,  R.N. 

-^— —  Observations  sur  la  Communication  supposee  entre  le  Niger  et  le  Nil.  Par  le 
Dr.  C.  T.  Beke.    Svo.'pampb.    Londres,  1850.  The  Authob. 

Nii.B.— Note  sur  le  Haut  Fleuve  Blanc.     Par  M.  A.  d*Abbadie.     8vo.     Paris,  1849. 

The  Authob. 

Not  ices  sur  la  Pente  du  Nil  Sup^rieur  et  sur  divers  Sujets  de  G^ographie  et 

d'Ethnograpbie.     Par  M.  Jomard.     8vo.  pampb.     Paris.  The  Author. 

On  the  Sources  of  the  Nile ;  being  |an  Attempt  to  assign  the  Limits  of  the  Basin 

of  that  River.     By  C.  T.  Beke.    8vo.  pampb.     1849.  The  Authob. 

AMERICA. 

nobth. 

On  the  Construction  of  a  Great  National  Railway  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
from  Halifax  Harbour,  Nova  Scotia,  to  Frazer's  River,  New  Caledonia.  By 
Major  Carmichael  Smyth.     Map.     8vo.  pampb,     1849.  The  Authob. 

Canada. — UAcadie ;  or  Seven  Years*  Explorations  in  British  America.  By  Sir  J.  B. 
Alexander.    2  vols.  8vo.     1849.  The  Authob. 

— The  Shoe  and  Canoe ;  or  Pictures  of  Travel  in  the  Canadas.     Maps  and 

Plates.     By  J.  J.  Bigsby,  M.D.    2vols.  8vo.     1850.  The  Authob. 

Mexico. — An  Account  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  &c.  From  the  Surveys  and  Re- 
ports of  a  Scientific  Commission  appointed  by  tlie  projector  Don  Jos6  de  Garay. 
Printed  for  private  use.     8vo.  pamph.     1846.  George  O'Gorman,  Esq. 

The  Hbtory  of  Mexico,  collected  from  Spanish  and  Mexican  Historians,  from 

MSS.  and  ancient  Paintings  of  the  Indians.     By  the  Abb<5  Clavigero.     From 
the  Italian  by  Cullen,     Maps  and  Plates.     2  vols.  4to.     1 7S7. 

J.  Baring  V6ung,  Esq. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tour  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1826.     By 


Capt.  G.  F.  Lyon,  R.N.     2  vols.  8vo.     1828.  Pubchasbd. 

United  States. — California  Claims.    J.C.Fremont.     8vo.  pamph.     1848. 

— — Commerce  of  the  Lakes  and  Western  Rivers.     Report  by  Col.  J.  J. 

Abert.     8vo.  ])amph.     1848. 

Notes  of  a  Military  Reconnoissance  from  Fort  Leavenworth  in  Mia- 


souri  to  San  Diego  in  California.  By  Li<'ut.-Col.  W.  H.  Emory.  Washington, 
1848. — Report  of  Lieut.  J.  W.  Abert  of  his  Examination  of  New  Mexico  in  the 
Years  1846-7.— Report  of  Lieut.-Col.  Cooke  of  his  March  from  Santa  F6,  New 
Mexico,  to  San  Diego,  Upper  California. — Journal  of  Capt.  Johnston  of  a  March 
from  Santa  Fe  to  San  Diego.     With  Maps.     8vo.  J.  E.  Wobcesteb,  Esq. 

The  same.  Hon.  Eowabd  Everett. 

Speech  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Pearce,  of  Maryland,  on  the  subject  of  the  Coast 


Siurvey  of  tiie  U.S.     8vo.  pamph.     Washington,  1849.        J.  Worcester.  Eaq. 

' Stranger  in  America.     By  C.  W.  Janson.    Plates.    4to.     1807. 

Purchased. 
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\f  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Occ«n>. 
B.  Liot.     8vo.     Loiiiloii.   184ft  Dr.Sm*. 

RiTTtcw  of  thv  Plant  which  hitve  li«n  prnpowd  lot  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacifle 
Oceaiu  bv  n  Narigsble  Cnnal.     llj  Joseiili  GIf  nn.     8vo.  pampli.      1819. 

The  AuiiioH. 
.    Rockweira    Riporl  on    RailrDiid  and  Canal  RoiitM  between  the  Atlantic  anil  PaciSc 

■-  "----        la  Map)  in  illuilmtion.     8yo.     Wruhington,  1849. 

Hon.  Edwavd  Evkhett. 
— ASwiillcal  anU  ConinnPrcial  Hiitor^  ofthe  KiugdomofGua 


Tronilated  by  Lieul.  Baily,  R.M.     Mapa. 


1S23. 


PiTBCMlB 


U.— Travda  in  Ihe  IntCTior  of  Broiil,  particniul;  in  tlie  Qald  and   Diamonii 
DiKrieloflUatCum'lty.     DjJahii  Mawe.    PLilei.    4to.     ISI'2. 

O.  B.  GiEKNocon,  Enj. 

—The  Geograiihicat,  Natural,  and  Civil  Miltotf  orChili.     From  the  Italian  of 

Map.     -2  vola.  8ro,      1809.  PirBcHiaeii. 

P'GsuiMBiA.— Compciidig  Hiitorico  del  Dwcubrimieiilo  j  Crilnuiiaclon    de  la  Nueva 

Granada  en  el  Siglu  XVI.     Por el  Conuel  Aooria.     Ma|>.     Sro.     Parii,]8ig. 

D[.  HasuiKO. 

-  Nanalive  uf  the  Kxneditian  to  ibe  Riven  Otiuoco  aiid  Apuit,  in  South 

By  Ci.  Hijipejley.     Hro.     1819.  Puhchaskd. 

Parte  de  lot  CommeoUiiu  Rcalei   riiic  trallan  del  Origcn  de  Im 

eyea  que  frenm  del  Per^i,  cle  an  IdolaCria,  L«yu,  &C.      PorGarcDauo 

dela  Vega,     4to.     y»bon,  1609.  J.  BahinhYousg,  E»q. 

POLYNESIA. 

n  PlanlBTiim  ijuai  in  ilinere  «)  InaulaiHani  Anilmlia  culteiernnt, 

deicripaeTunt,  delitimtunt  Aunii   1772-75  J.  R.  Fonlrr  el  G.  Fonin-.     Plain. 

4W.     1770.  J.  BAaiNO  YouKo.  K«i. 

~Tbe  AuckUnd  lalaiida :  a  ihort  Account  of  their  Climate,  Sail, 

and  Productioni.     With  Pancrama.      By  QuHlei  Kndeihy.     8va.  |iaiiipliUt. 

1849.  1  TheAuTJiOB. 

cal  Memoira  on  New  South  Wale*,  by  vaiioiu  handi.     Edited 

by  Barnm  Field.     Mapa  and  Plate..     Bvo.     1835,  PubcbaskD. 

-  Narrative  of  au  Eip«dition  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  Ihe  late 

Mr.  Auislatit'Surveyor  E.  B,  Keniiedy,  for   the  KijilonitiDn   uf  the  Countrr 

lying  betweeu  RDckiugham  Bay  and  Cape  York.     By  William  Catmn.     Willi 

"  a.  pamphlet.     Sydney,  IB19.  The  Coloniai.  Ott\CB. 

In  Ihe  Briliih  Coloiiiialioii  of  New  Zealand.     Abotigiaet  Prolec- 

ion  Society,     6vo.  pamiMel,     1840.  Dr.  Hhaw. 

—Account  of  the  Pelew  Iilaiida,  Wertem  Pacific ;  fioin  the  Jnuniali 

ofCapt.  H.  Wilaan.    By  G.  Keate.    Fiflh  edition,  with  Supplement.     Map  and 

Plolea.     4to.      1803.  PuRCDAaeu. 

ATLANTIC. 


jfieas.  By 
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ARCTIC  OCEAN. 

Titles  if -Books.  Donors. 

Arctic  Ocban. — Arctic  Expedition  of  1849   (Captaini  Kellett  and   Moore^  in  the 
Herald  and  Plover).    4to.  pamphlet     1850.  The  Admibaltt. 

Narrative  of  Arctic  Discovery  Arom  the  earliett  period  to  the  present 

time.     By  John  J.  Shillinglaw.     8v6.     Maps.     1850.  llie  Author. 

MEDITERRANEAN. 

Mbditebranbam.— Isolario  dell'  Atlante  Veneto,  del  P.  Coronelli.    Part  f.     Folio. 
Venecia.     1696.  Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N. 

Lighthouief  of  the  Mediterranean,  Black  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Aaof.    Cor- 
rected to  1849.    8vo.  pamphlet.     1849.  Htdbographic  Ofpicb. 

New  Sailing  Directory  for  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Western 


Division  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     By  John  Purdy.     8vo.     1832. 

Nouveau  Portulan  de  la  M4diterran6e.      Par  Flotte  d'Argen^n. 


2  vols.  8vo.    Toulon.     1829. 

Portulano  del  Mai%  Mediterraneo  di  S.  Gorgoglione.  8vo.  Livomo. 


1815.  Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N. 

Voyage  performed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Sandwich  round  the  Mediter- 


ranean in  1738  and  1739.     Map  and  Plates.    4to.     1799. 

J.  Babino  Youno,  Esq. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Abhandlunoen  der  Kon.  Akad.  der  Wissenschailen  zu  Berlin,  1847.  4to.  Ber- 
lin, 1849. 

— — —    Verzeicbniss  der  1822-46.     8vo.  pamphlet.     Berlin,  1848. 

Monatsberichteder,Juli  1848  to  Juni  1849.     8vo.    Berlin.    1848-49. 

The  Academy. 

African  Squadron  Vindicated.  By  Lieut.  H.  Yule,  B.E.  2nd  ed.  8vo.  pamplilet 
1850.  Capt.  H.  D.  Trotter,  R.N. 

Alloembini  Historie  der  Reisen  zu  Wasser  und  Lande,  oder  Sammlung  aller  Reise- 
beschreibung.  Mit  nothigen  T^ndkarten.  In  21  vols.  Cist  volume  wanting). 
20  vols.     4to.     Leiinig.     1748-74.  Sir  W.  C  Tkevelyan,  Bart. 

Ambbican  Almanac  for  1850.     l2mo.     Boston.     1849.  J.  E.  Wobcbsteb,  Esq. 


Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Proceedings  of  the.     Vol.  2   (to  p.  160). 

8vo.     1 848-49.  The  Academy. 

-  Philosophical  Society,  Proceedings  of  the.     Vol.  5.    Nos.  42-44.    8vo. 

Philadelphia.     1849-50. 

Anolo-Saxon.    Vol.  1  and  No.  8.    8vo.     1849  and  1850.      Rev.  C.  D.  Bbbbeton. 

Ann  ALBS  Hydrographiques,  Recueil  d*avis,  instructions,  documents  et  m£moires 
relatifs  a  I'Hydrographie  et  k  la  Navigation.  Tome  1.  Ann^  1848-49. 
8vo.    Paris.     1849.  MtNiSTiRB  db  la  Mabinb. 

Abtbonomy. — Astronomical  Journal.  No.  I.  Edited  by  B.  A.  Gould,  juu.  4to. 
Cambridge,  U.  S.     1849.  The  Editor. 

*•"       Astronomical  Observations  made  at  Radcliffe  Observatory,  Oxford,  in 

tlie  Years  1847  and  1848.     Vols.  8  and  9.     By  M.  J.  Johnson,  M.A     8vo. 
Oxford.     1849  and  1850.  The  Radclipfe  Tbustees. 

^' Extracts  from  the  Letterpress  of  the  Astronomical  Observations  made  at 

the  Royal  Observatory,  Edinburgh,  by  the  late  Thomas  Henderson.     Reduced 
Bnd  edited  by  his  successor,  C.  P.  Smyth.      4to.  pamphlet.      1849. 
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the  ComlellatiDiii.     By  tjir  J.  K.  W.  Kecicliel,  Bart.     Sio.  pampb.      1811. 

Capl,  W.  H.SxtTid,  R.N. 

Hoyal  AHrDiiomical  Soci»t7,  Memoin  of  iLe.     Vol.  17.     4lo,      1849. 

MoQllily  Nolirea  of  Ibe.     Voli.  8  anil  8. 

ThfSociETr. 

Ilee.     Uaj.     Fol.  pampli.     I8SU. 
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The  Cme. 
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OoNFTU  Reodiu  de  rAcidfcni 

Paiifc    1848.  The  Academy. 

CoN«TiTimoNAr,  DefKti  of  the  Unirenity  College*  of  Oxford.     By  a  Member  of  the 

Oxford  Cunvocatiou.     Sro.  psm|ib.     ISStf. 
C«uu>»,  The  :    being  a  Leitw  to  IIif  Marquis  of  Lanidowne,  in  Dpfence  of  Armed 
Coereiou  for  the  Extioctiou  of  (lie  Slave  Trade.     By  Jamei  Riehardaoii,     8iro. 
pamph.     1849.  TbcA.THOB. 
I  OucitPTiuN  of  the  Allimde  and  Atimutb  Inatrumeiit  erected  at  the  Itoyul  Obseiva- 
tory,  GieetiKidi,  in  the  year  1847.     4la.  painpb.     1847. 
of  the  rrulrumenti  and  Proceu  uied  it>  the  PboloBTapbio  Se If- R-giil ra- 
tion of  llie  Mi^etical  and  Meteorological   luatrumeuii  at  tiie  Itoyal  QbKcva- 
tory.  Greetiwich.     4lu,  iiamph.      ]  849. 

of  a  Machiiw  for  Puli.biiig  Specula,  with  Diceciionj  for  iti  ntt.     Dy 

W.  Lauell.  Esq.,  F.U.S.     4ta.  pampblet.  Gipl.  W.  H.  Shtth,  R.N. 

Hule  fur  Ftimiuli zing  all  Kpycyclical  Cutvei  wiili  one  moving  Circle  by  the 
Binomial  Theu tern.     By  S.  U.  Drach,  Enj.,  F.R.A..S.     8vd.  f  ibeel.      1R4B. 
-  Supplementary  Coinideiaiioiii  lo  ditto.     8to.  pampli.     1B30.  Tlie  Aithob. 

or.— Cbriitiaoily  among  the  Galtai.     ByCluuleiT.  Oeke.     Sro.  pamph. 
1847.  The  AirruoK. 

Ethnological  Society;  AddresMs  deliyerert  at  the  Annivenary  Meelinga 

in  1843  and  184S.     By  Sir  Charlei  Malcolm,  Praident.     Hvo.  pamph.      1849 
and  1846.  Dr.  SiiAir. 

A  feir  M'ordi  collected  from  the  Languages  ipoken  by  (he  Indlani  in 

Ibe  neigh IwiuliDod  of  the  Olumbia  River  and  Pugel'i  Sound,     By  Lieiiiennuti 
Montgomery  and  De  Hor«y,  R.N.  The  A<iTUoa.. 

Imperial  Uictionary,  Engl liii.  Tec hoological  and  Scientific.     Illui- 

trated  by  about  2000  eugravingi  on  wood.     KiJiied  by  John  Ogilvie,  LL.D. 
a  voli.     Imp.  PvD.     GlaigDW.     1850.  Dr.  W.  O.  Blackii. 


Ixzxii         Library  of  the  Royal  Oeoyraphical  Society. 

Titles  of  Boekt,  Donors, 

Sthmookapht,— M^moirei  d«  1»  Soci6t6  BtknologiqiMu  Tome  I.   8to.   Parit.  1841. 

TbeSociKTT. 

Nouvellei  Recherchei  sur  PApparition  et  la  Difpenioo  des  Boh^miens 


tn  rSorope.    Par  Paul  Bataillard.    8ro.  paaapb.  Paris.  1849.    The  Adtbob. 

On  the  Origin  of  the  Galla«.     By  C.  T.  Beke.    8iro.  pamnh.    1848. 

The  AuTHOB. 

-  Refutation  de  rOpinion  £mi«e  par  M.  Jomard,  one  les  Penplet  de 
rAm4rique  n*ont  jamaii  eu  aveun  Rapport  avec  ceuz  de  rArie.  Par  M.  de 
Paravey.    8to.  pampb.    Paris.     1849.  The  Authob. 

Remarks  on  the  Mats'  H&fk  Tomar;  or  the  Book  of  die  Letter.    An 

Ethiopic  MS.  in  the  University  of  Tubingen.     By  C.  T.  Beke.     8to.  pamph. 
1848.  The  AuTBoK. 

Remarques  sur  la  Deuxiime  Ecriture  Cui.6iforme  de  Persepolis.     Par 


J.  L&wenstem.    4to.  pamph.    Paris.    1850.  Mr.  J.  Shillinglaw. 

Rudiments   of   the    Malayu  Language;    being  an  Abridgement  of 


Marsden's  Malayan  Grammar.     12mo.  pamph.     1817. 

Sentences  in  English  and  Malay.     Printed  for  the  Borneo  Mission. 


l6mo.  pamph.     1847.  Bobnbo  Chubch  Mission. 
Vocabulary  of  the  Msaidingo  Language,  1837.    In  MS.    4to.  1837. 


Dr.  W.  H.  FiTTON. 

Fbabkliii  Institute,  Journal  of  the.    Third  Series.    Vols.  15  and  16.    8vo.    Phila- 
delphia.   1848.  The  Institute. 

Qbntlbman's  Magasine.    No.  2.    February,  1850.    8vo.  Messrs.  Nicholls. 

GiooBAPHT. — Les  Antiquity  Am^ricaines,  au  point  de  yue  des  Progr^  de  la  G^ 
graphie.    Par  M.  Jomard.     8vo.  pamph.    Paris.  The  Author. 

— »— Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t4  de  G^ographie.      2me  S^rie.    Tome  zviii.,  No. 

110;  and  xix.»  No.  111.    3me  S^rie.    Tomes  ix.  and  z.  (Nos.  5^60);    xi., 
zii. :  and  ziii.»  No.  73.    8vo.    Paris.    1840-50.  The  Socibtt. 

■  Critical  Researches  in  Philology  and  Geography.    8vo.    Glasgow.  1824. 

John  Abbowsmitr,  Esq. 


— —  Decline  of  Geographical  Discovery;  being  an  Appeal  to  the  British 
Public  on  behalf  of  Geographical  Science.  By  James  Richardson.  8to. 
pamph.     1849.  The  Autrob. 

Dictionary  of  Geograpliy,  Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Histo- 


rical ;    forming  a  complete  Gasetteer  of  the  World.      By  A.  K.  Johnston, 
Esq.     8vo.    London.     1850.  The  Authob. 

.•--^  Essai  sur  THistoiie  de  la  Cosmographie  et  de  la  Cartogrsphie  pendant  le 
Moyen  Age,  &e.    Par  le  Vicomtc  de  Santarem.   Tome  1.    8vo.     Paris.  1849. 

The  Authob. 


■         Gasetteer  of  the  World,  or   Dictionary  of  Geognuphical    Knowledge. 
Edited  by  a  Member  of  the  Society.     Part  1.  Messrs.  Fullabton  and  Co. 


Geography,  descriptive,  deliueative,  and  in  detail ;  and  Hydrogmphy  in 

detail ;  combined  and  universally  applied.     By  Capt  J.  Manglo,  RJ4.     8vo. 
pamph.     1849.  The  Authob, 

Imperial  Cyolopssdia  of  Geography. — I.  Geography  of  the  British  Em- 


pire.   Parts  1  and  2.     8vo.  Cbarlbs  Knight,  Esq. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.     Vol.  19,   Parts  1  and  2. 


8viK     1848.  The  Society. 

Monatsberiohte  ilber  die  Verhandluugcn  der  Gesellschaft  far  Erdkunde 


tu  Berlin.    F(rom  the  commenoemenl.    9  vols.     8va.     Berlin,  IS4<M8. 

The  SociKTT. 
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Tiikt  of  Booh.  DoMOTM, 

Gboorapht. — Note  Conapl^mentaire  dn  denier  Article  leUtif  H  I'Ezp^dition  Am^- 
caine  dant  les  Men  Polaires.  Article  de  M.  Blot.  4to.  pampb.      The  Author. 

"  Naevo  Compendio  di  Geografia,  Saggio  di  una  deicniione  generale  della 

Terra,  di  Adriano  ed  Eugenic  Balbi.    Pimtata  la.     8to.  pampb.     Torino. 
1847.  Tbe  Count  E.  de  Balbi. 

■  Outlines  of  Pfiyitcal  Gepgisph  j ;  desigined  for  tbe  use  of  Scbooli.     By 

Edward  Hugbei.     With  eight  Maps,  compiled  by  William  Hughes.     13mo. 
London.     1849.  Tbb  Avthob. 

-—  Soci6t<   de    G^ographie,    AMemblte  G^n^rak   du    19  Janvier,  1849. 

Diseours  pranooc^  par  le  Pr^ident,  M.  Jomard.    8vo.  pamph.    Paris. 

21  Dec.,  1849.      Discouis 


d^Ouverture,  par  M.  Jomard.     8to.  pampb.    Paris.    1850.  Tbe  Authob. 

Statutes  of  the  Darmstadt  Geographical  Society.    8vo.  paoapb.    Darm- 


ftadt,  1845.  Right  Hon.  Lord  CbLCHBSTBB. 

Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society  from  October,  1848 


to  Hay,  1849.    8vo.    Bombay,  1849.  TheSocimr. 

•  —      Title-pages     and 

Indices  to  yarions  volumes.  M.  D  Aykzac. 

— — — —  ZaLarija  Ben  Muhammed  Ben  Mabmnd-el'Caswini's  Kosmographie. 
Herausgegeben  von  F.  Wiiitenfeld.  ler  Theil,  2er  HlHle  8vo.  GStlingen, 
1849.  Tbe  German  Oriintal  Socibty. 

Gboloot. — Address  delivered  at  tbe  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  19th  of  February,  1847.  By  Leonard  Homer,  President.  8vo. 
pamph.     1847. 

The  same,  for  the  years  1848  and  1849.     By  Sir  H.  T.  de  la  Becbe.     8vo. 

pampbs.    1848  and  1848.  The  Gbological  Socibtt. 

Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin.     Vol.  iii..  Part  2,  No.  3 ; 

Part  3,  No.  1,  and  Part  4,  Nos.  2  and  3:  Tol.  iv.,  ParU  1  and  2 :  and  Index 
to  first  three  vols.    8vo.    Dublin.  1845-49.  The  Socibty. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  tbe  Geological  Society.      Nos.  19    to    22.      8vo. 

1 849-50.  The  Socibty. 

Hakluyt  Society,  Publications  of  the :  vis. — 

I.  The  Observations   of  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  Knt.,  in  bis  Voyage  into  the 

South  Sea    in  1593.    Edited    by    Capt.    C.  D.  Betbune,  R.N.     8vo. 
1847. 

II.  Select  Letters  of  Columbus.    Translated  and  edited  by  R.  H.  Major,  Esq., 

8vo.     1847. 

IH.  Tbe  Discovery  of  Gtriana.     By  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    Edited  by  Sir  R.  H. 
Scbomburgk.     8vo. 

IV.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  bis  Voyage,  1595.     By  Thomas  Maynarde.    Edited  by 

W.  D.  Cootey.     8vo.     1849. 

V.  Narratives  of  Voyages  towards  the  Nortb-West  in  Search  of  a  Passage  (o 

Cathay  and  India— 1496  to  1631.   By  Thomas  Rundall,  Esq.   8vo.  1849. 

VI.  Tbe  Historie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia  Britannia.     By  William  Stracbey, 

Gent.     Edited  by  R.  H.  Major,  Esq.    8vo.     1849. 

Tbe  Society. 

Heads  for  tbe  Arrangement  of  Local  Information  in  every  Department  of  Parochial 
and  Rural  Interest.  By  Edward  Stanley,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  2nd 
edit.     8vo.  pamph;     1848.  The  Author. 

KoNQL.  Vetenskaps-Akaderoiens  Handlingar  for  Ar  1847  and  1848.  ItaHaftet.  8vo. 
Stockholm.   1849. 
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Titlet  of  Bookt.  Domort. 

KoNoL.  Yeteiukaps  Akadcmiens  Forbandliugar ;  Ofrenigt,    184i  to   1848.     Fire 
numbers.    8to.     Stockholm.     1845-49. 

The  ROTAL  ACADSMY  OF  SblKNCBSy  STOCKHOLM. 

Lbttkb  on  the  subject  ofHiermometric  Scales.     By  S.  M.  Drach.    8to.     Detmcbed 
page.     1849.  The  Author. 

to  M.  Paussy,  President  of  tbe  Geographical  Society  of  France.     By 

Charles  T.  Beke.     8to.  paroph.     1860.  The  Authom. 

Lett  BBS  on  certain  Passages  in  tbe  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Hawkins ;  from  John 
Payne  Colly er,  Esq.,  and  Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.    4to.  parapb.     1850. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N. 

Limn  BAN  Society,   Transactions  of  the.       Vols.  16  to  19,    and    Parts  I  and  2  of 
Vol.20.    4to.     1829-47. 

Proceedings  of.    Vol.  1  (Nor.  1838  to  June  1848),  and  VoL  2 

(pp.  1  to  48).    8to.     1838-49. 

Charter  and  Bye- Laws.    8vo.    1848.  The  Society. 


LiTEBABY  Oasette.     March,  1849,  to  April,  1850.    4to.     1849-50.  IheEDiTOB. 

Madbas  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science.  Nos.  34  to  36.  8yo.  Madras. 
1848-50.  The  Madras  Society. 

Manual  of  Scientific  Enquiry ;  prepared  for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy ;  and 
adapted  for  Travellers  in  general.  Edited  by  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herscbel,  Bart. 
Map.    8vo.     1849.  W.  J.  Hamilton.  Esq. 

Mabitime  Positions.    By  Lieut.  Raper,  R.N.    8vo.     1850.  TheAuTHOB. 

MiLiNGES  Hydrographiques,  ou  Recueil  de  Documenis  relatifs  k  rHydrographie  et  a 
la  Navigation ;  revus  et  mis  en  ordre  par  M.  B.  Daroudeau.  Tomes  1  to  3. 
8vo.    Paris.    1846-47  MiNisTkBBDB  la  Marine. 

MAmoibe  sur  la  D^couverte  tr^-aqcienne  en  Asie,  &c.  de  la  Pondre  i  Canon  et  des 
Armes  k  Feu.    Par  M.  de  Paravey.    8vo.  pamph.  Paris.  1850.    llie  Autuob. 

M^MeiBES  pr^sentes  k  TAcad^mie  Imp^riale  des  Sciences  de  St.  P^tersbourg  par 
divers  Savaus.  Tome  6.  2de  et  3me  Livraisons.  4to.  St.  Pitersbourg. 
1848  and  1849.  The  Academy. 

MiTEOROLOGiscHR  Beobachtuugen  angestellt  auf  Veranstaltung  der  naturforschen- 
den  Gesellschafl  in  Zurich.     Years  1837  to  1846.     4to.     Ziiricb. 

-^— The  same,  for  1848.     8vo.  pamph.    Ziirich. 

The  Zurich  Socibty  of  Naturalists. 

Nabkative  of  the  Transactions  in  Bengal  during  the  Soobahdahries  of  Aseem  Us 
Klian,  Jaffer  Khan,  Sliuja  Khan,  Serapaz  Kban,  and  Aly  verdy  Khan.  From 
the  Persian.     By  Gladwin.     8vo.     Calc.  1788.  Purchased. 

Natural  History. — Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New  Vork.  Vol.  iv. 
No.  1-2.     8vo.     New  York.   1848.  The  Society. 


— —  Deukschrift    sur  Feier  des  HundertjUhrigen  Stifhingfestes   des 

naturfurschetiden  Gesellscbaft  in   Zurich,      30  Nov.,    1846.       4to.    pamph. 
Zurich.  1846.  The  Zurich  Society  op  Naturalists. 


M^moires  de  la  Soci6t£  de  Physique  et  d*Histoire  Naturelle  de 

Gendve.    Tome  xii..  Part  1,  with  two  Supplements.    4to.    Geneve.  1848-49. 

The  Society. 

Mittheilungen    der    Naturforschenden    Gesellscbaft    in    ZUrich. 


Hefte  1  and  2.     Zurich.     8vo.     1847  and  1848. 

The  Zurich  Societt  of  Naturalists. 

Om  de  nordiske   Hvaldyrs  geograpliiske  Udbredelte    i    nsvse- 

reiide  og  i  tidligere  Tid.     Af  Prof.  Eschficht     8vo.  pamph.  The  Author. 

Nautical  Almanac.     From  1767  to  1849  (wanting  the  volume  for  1841).     80  vols. 
8vo.     1766-1845.  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 


Library  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.         Ixxxv 

TiiUi  of  Book;  Donor: 

Navtical  Almaiiac  for  1844,  1845,  and  1851.    2  volf.  8ya     1840,  41,  and  46. 

The  HroBooBAPHic  Offick. 


— ^—  Magaiine,to  May,  1850,  in  continaation.     8to.     1849-50.       Puiu^uasbd. 

NoMifMATic  Socieiy,  Proceedings  of  the.    1836  to  1839.    8to.    1837-40.     Dr.  Shaw. 

OuTUMB  of  a  Con  prehensile  Plan  for  diverting  the  Sewage  of  London  from  the 
Thames,  and  applying  it  to  Agricultural  Purposes.  By  John  Martin,  K.L. 
8?o.  pampb.     1850.  The  Autbob. 

PiCToaiAL  Maps  for  the  Illustration  of  the  Land,  the  Sea,  and  the  Hea? ens  on  the 
Walls  of  large  Buildings,  and  Qeoramas.  By  8.  Bannister.  1st  and  2nd  edit. 
8vo.  pamph.     1849-50.  The  Authob. 

Plan  of  the  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  Royal  Obserratory,  Greenwich,  with  Ex- 
planation and  Hisfory.    4to.  panph.     1^7.  Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N. 

Practice  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  Henry  Raper,  Lieut.  R.N. 
3rd  edit.     8vo.  1849.  The  Author. 

Principi.bs  of  Punishment  on  which  tlie  Mark  System  of  Prison  Discipline  is  Advo- 
cated.    By  Capt.  Maconochie,  R.N.     8 vo.  pamph.     1850.  Dr.  Shaw. 

Pbogrbss  of  the  Development  of  ihe  Law  of  Storms,  and  of  the  Variable  Winds.  By 
Lieut.-Col.  Reid,  R.E.     8vo.     1849.  The  Aimvor. 

QuABTBBiT  Review.  Vols.  51,  54,  and  73;  and  Nos.  169  to  172.  8vo.  1834, 
1850.  John  Murray,  Esq. 

Rapport  fait  a  TAcad^mie  Imjidriale  des  Sciences  par  W.  Stnive,  sur  une  Mission 
Scieutifique  dont  il  fut  charge  en  1847.     4to.  pamph.     1849. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petkrsbuboh. 

Records  of  British  Enterprise  beyond  Sea,  from  the  earliest  original  sources  \o  the 
present  time.     By  S.  Bannister.     Vol.  1.  Parti.     8vo.  pamph.     1849. 

The  Authob. 

RoTAt.  Agricultural  Society,  Journal  of  the.  Vol.  1,  Pari  4  ;  Vol.  2,  Part  3 ;  Vol.  4, 
Part  2  ;  Vol  9,  Part  1 ;  and  Vol.  10.     8vo.     1840-48.  The  Socibtt. 

Astronomical  Society,  Memoirs  of  (he.    Vol.18.     4to.    1850.     The  Socibtt. 

Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,    First,  Third  to  Sixth,  Eighth,  and  Sixteenth 

Annual  Reports  of  the.     8vo.     Falmouth.     1836-40  and  1850. 

The  Society. 

Society  of  Edinburgh,  Transactions  o(  the.     Vol.  16,  Part  5,   and  Vol.  19, 

Parti.     4to.     Edinburgh.     1849. 

. Proceedings  of  the.     Vol.  2,  Nos.  33  and  34. 

The  Society. 

Society  of  Literature.  Transactions  of  the.      Second  Series.      Vol.  %  and 

Vol.  3,  Part  1.    8vo.     1847-48.  The  Society. 

Society  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Papers  and  Proceedings  of.    Vol.  1.  Part  I. 

8vo.     1819. 

. _^_^-^__  Report  of,  for  the  year  1848.    8vo.  pamph. 

Rules.     8vo.     HobartTown.     1848. 

The  Society. 

SiMMONDs's  Colonial  Magazine.    Edited  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.    14  vols.  8vo.  1844-48. 

Dr.  Shaw. 

Select  Odes  from  the  Persian  Poet  Hafez.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  John 
Nott.    4to.     1787.  J.  Babino  Youno,  Esq. 

SiciTHtoNiAM  Contributions  \o  Knowledge.    Vol.  1.    4to.    Washington.     1848. 
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Title*  of  Books,  Donors, 

SifiTHtoNiAN  Institution,  Reports,  &e.  of,  exhibiting  Hi  Plans,  Operations,  and  Finan- 
cial Condition,  up  to  January  1,  1849.    8vo.  pampb.    Waihington.     1^9. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Statistics. — Mittheilungen  des  Statistischen  Vereins  fur  das  Kon.  Sachsen.    I7te  and 
ISteLief.    4to.    Dresden.     1848-49.  TbeSocimr. 

Statistical  Society  of  London,  Journal  of  the.   Vol.  7,  Part  1 ;  Vol.  12,  Parts  3  and 
4 ;  and  Vol.  13,  Parts  1  and  2.    8vo.     1849-50.  The  SociaTV. 

Tablbs  for  the  Reduction  of  Ex-Meridian  Altitudes.    By  J.  T.  Towson.    8vo.  pamph. 
1849.  The  HrDBOGRArHio  Office. 

Tomb  of  Alexander.    By  E.  D.  Clarke,  LL.D.    4to.    Camb.  1805. 

J.  Baring  Youno,  Esq. 

Ttpbons  de  1848,  des  Ouragans  Obliques  et  des  Coups  de  Vent  fixe^  &c    Par 
F.  A.  £.  Keller.    870.  pamph.    raris.  1849.       M in utbbe  db  la  Marine. 

Westbrn  Journal  of  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  &c.  Vol.  ii..  No.  2.   8?o.    St.  Louis. 
1849.  S.  M.  Drach,  Ewj. 

Zend-Avesta,  Ouyrage  de  Zoroastre.    Traduit  en  Fran^ais  sur  Toriginal  Zend.    Par 
M.  Anquitil  du  Perron.    3  vols.  4to.    Paris.  1771.      J.  Baring  Young,  Stq. 

Zoological  Society  of  London,  Transactions  of  the.    Vol.  3,  Part  6.    4to.     1849. 

■  Proceedings  of  the.     Nos.  180  \o  189,  and  title-page 

and  Index  to  Vol.  16,  with  Council  Reports  for  1848  and  1849.     8vo.     1818 
and  1849.  The  Zoological  Socibtt. 


MAPS,  CHARTS,  &c. 

ATLASES. 

Biblical  Atlas ;  with  a  brief  Geographical  Introduction,  and  a  complete  Scriptural 
Gaietteer  by  the  author  of  the  '  People's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.'     8vo.    1849. 

A.  PXTERlf  ANN,  Esq. 

Johnston. — The  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena,  reduced  from  the  Edition 
in  imperial  folio.     By  A.  K.  Johnston,  Esq.     In  completion.    4to. 

The  Author. 

Pbtbbmann. — Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.    Constructed  by  Augustus  Petermann, 
Esq.    In  completion.    4to.  The  Author. 

WORLD. 
CoTiDAL  Lines. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Winds. 

i -—  Distribution  of  Rains. 

Ocean  Currents.  Re?.  Samuel  Clark. 

EUROPE. 

EuBOPE. — Atlas  to  Alison*8  History  of  Europe,  constructed  and  arranged  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Alison,  by  A.  K.  Johnston.    4to.     1848. 

A.  K.  Johnston,  Esq. 

Betts's  Interrogatory  Map  of  Europe. 

Physical  School  Map  of  Europe.  Mr.  J.  Betts. 

Map  of  Europe.    By  W.  Hughes.  The  Author. 
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Maptf  ChariM,  S^c,  Donors, 

BsL6iuM.—  Cbart  of  tbc  Inner  Road  of  Ostend.     1S49.  Hydboosaphic  Office. 

BBiTiia  If  LBS. — Gtographical  lUustrationf  of  British  History.     No.  1.    Published 
by  the  Natioutd  Society.  Re?.  Samuel  Clabx. 

-r— '  Hydrographical   Map  of  the  British  Islet,  exhibiting  the  Geogra- 

phical distribution  of  the  Inland  waters.     By  Augustus  Petermaun.  ^  July,  1849. 

■  Map  of  the  British  Isles,  elucidating  the  distribution  of  tlic  Popu- 
lation.    Based  on  the  Census  of  1841,     By  Augustus  Petennann.    July,  1849. 

PUBCHASBD. 

Eva  LAND. — Retts^s  Interrogatory  Map  of  England  and  Wales.         Mr.  J.  Bctti. 

Chart  of  England.     Sheet  10.    West  Coast.     Formby  to  Fleetwood. 

1849.  HrDBoORAPHic  Officb. 


■  Map  of  London  and    its  Environs.     Levels  taken  by  order  of  the 

Commissioners  of  Sewers.     In  4  sheets.     By  James  Wyld,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  AuTHOB. 


the  ancient  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster.     By  Messit. 

Taperell  and  Innes.  The  Authobi. 

Chart  of  Port  Sunderland.     1849. 


River  Thames.    Sheet  1.    From  the  Kentish  Knock  and  the 

Naze  to  the  West  Swin.     1850. 

Entrance  to  the  River  Tyne.  1849.     Hydboobaphic  Office. 


Ireland. — Betts^s  Interrogatory  Map  of  Ireland. 

Scotland. — Scotland.  Mr.  J.  Beits. 

Chart  of  Scotland,  North  Coast,  Sheet  6— Thurso  to  Cape  Wrath :  and 


West  Coast,  Sheets  1  and  2— Frith  of  Sol  way  io  Gigha  Island.     1849. 

— — —  Loch  Aline.     1850.  Hydrogbaphic  Office. 


Johnston*s  Plan  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh.     Scale  5  feet  to  1  statute 

mile.    Sheet  33.  A.  K.  Johnston,  Esq. 

Chart  of  Loch  Inver  and  Loch  Roe.     1849. 

Kircudbright  Bay.     1850. 

' Lamlash  Harbour  (Arran  Island).     1849. 

-*— Sanda  Island.     1849. 


Stornaway  Harbour  (Lewis  Island).     1849. 

Hydboobaphic  Office. 

France. — Carte  Partlculi^re  des  Cdtes  de  France.     Provence.     Partie  comprise  entre 
le  Bee  de  TAigle  et  le  Cap  Couronne.     1848. 


'  et  d*Espagne.   Partie  comprise  entre 

Canet  et  le  Cap  de  Creux.     1849.  Ministere  de  la  Mabimb. 

Gbbecb.— Chart  of  the  Archipelago.     Sheets  4  and  5.     1849. 

,.„ 'Amorgo  Island.     1849. 

Nicaria  Island.     1849.  HYDROQBAPiiic  Officb. 

Iceland. — Carte  d'Islande  en  quatre  feuilles.     Par  O.  N.  Olsens.    Publico  par  U 
Sooi£t6  Litt^raire  dlslande.     1844.    (In  Icelandic  and  French.)     1844. 

The  same,  reduced.     1  sheet.     1849.  The  Sooibtt. 

Italy — 

Balearic  Islands. — Plans  du  Port  d^Ivice  (Ivisa).     1849. 

Elba. — Plan  de  Porto  Ferrajo.     1849. 

Genoa. du  Golfede  laSpesia.     1849.  MfNisT^BE  de  la  Mabine: 
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MapM,  CKarttfS^c.  Donort. 

Sardinia. — Carta  degli  Stati  di  loa  MaetU  Sarda  in  Tern  ferma.     Opera  del 
Real  Corpo  di  Stato  Maggiore  Geneiale.  Sheet  3.  Sardinian  Goyxrnmbht. 

Norway. — Kart  oyer  det  fydlige  Norge,  yed  P.  A.  Moncb.    ChriitiaDia,  1845. 

The  AuTHOB. 

ScBLBSWiG. — Slefvig  i  Valdemaremei  Tid  e/Ver  Jordebogen  1231,  og  J.  Meyers 
Kort  mo,  &c    Ved  J.  N.  Schmidt    KjobenhaTii,  18  «0.  The  Aotbor. 

8PAiN.--PlaD  det  Port!  deCadaqudtetUigat     Cotes  de  Catalogne.    1849. 
-^-i— —  du  Port  de  Santa  Crua  et  de  la  Selra.    Cdtes  de  Catalogne.    1849. 

MlNISriRB   DB  LA   MaRINB. 

WuRTBMBBRG.—Karte  yon  dem  Kon.  Wiirtemberg  nach  dem  neuen  Landesvci  messung 
iin  dem  3^^  Masistabe,  von  dem  Koo.  statistisch-topographiichen  Bureau. 
Slieeu  31  toTo.     1843-49.  Profe8M>r  Kbllbr. 

ASIA. 

Map  of  Asia.    By  W.  Hughes.  The  Author. 

Asia  Minor. — Chart  of  Karabaghia,  Kappari,  and  Kos  Channels.     1849. 

China. — Chart  of  China.  Sheets  1  to  8.  Eastern  Coast :— Hong  Kong  tn  the  Yang^ 
tse-kiang,  including  the  Chusan  Islands.     1849. 

Chiuchevr  Harbour.     1849. 

^' Chusan  Archipelago.    2  sheets.     1849. 

Hae  Tan  Strait.     1850. 

■  Hooeloir  and  Chimnio  Bays.     1 849. 

Kintang  Channel.     1819. 

the  River  Min  from  tlie  entrance  to  the  Pagoda  Anchorage.     1849, 

Mirs  Bay.     1849. 

Namoa  Island.     1849. 

'  Namquan  Harbour.     1850. 

~~ Pescadore  Islands.     1849. 

Sam-Sah  Bay.     1850.  HyDnooRAPBic  Oppicb. 


Plan  des  Bouches  du  Tigre  (Rivi^  du  Canton).     1848. 

Ministers  db  la  Mabinb. 

Chart  of  Ting  Hae  Harbour,  Chusan  Island.     1849. 

Tongsaiig  Harbour  and  Hutan  Bay.     1849. 

— ^-^— -^  Wangaruni  Harbour.     1849. 

'  Vung  River  from  the  Mouth  to  Ning-Po.     1849. 

HVDROORAPBIC   OPPICB. 

CoRBA. — Carte  de  la  Presqu'ile  de  Cor^e.    1848.  Ministers  db  la  Marine. 

Japan. TEmpire  du  Japon  (dedicated  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar). 

1827. 


Map  of  the  Japanese  Islands.     (Before  letters.)    2  copies.    Dr.  Gijtzlapp. 

Chart  of  the  S.W.  Part  of  Japon,  from  a  Dutch  Manuscript.     1792. 

Hydrooraphic  Oppicb. 
Loo  Choo. — Carte  de  TArchipel  Lou-Tchou  et  de  la  parlie  sud  du  Japon.     1849. 

Carte  de  la  Rade  et  du  Port  de  Nafa.     1848. 

Plan  du  Port  de  Ounting.     1848.  Minist&rb  dk  la  Mar  ink. 

Palestinb.— Map  of  Palestine.     By  W.  Hughes,  Esq.  The  Author. 
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Maptf  ChdrtM,  8fc,  Demon, 

Palbstins. — Map  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  and  tlia  route  of  the  pvtj  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.  LTucb,  UJS.N.  Mcmts.  Aulick  and  Dale,  R.N. 
3  copies.  Hii  Bzcellency  tiie  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrxmcs. 

Sinai. — Mi^  of  the  Ftainanla  of  Mount  Sinai.  By  J.  Hogg,Beq.  1848.  The  Aothor. 

AFRICA. 

Map  of  Africa.    By  W.  Hugbet. 

North. — Map  of  the  Countries  of  the  Nile  and  Part  of  Arabia.  By  Augustus  Peter- 
mann.  The  Authoi. 

Soutb.— Chart  of  Port  Alexander.     1849. 

Simon's  Bay.     1849. 

Table  Bay.     1849. 

Waterloo  Bay.     1849.  Htdroobaphio  Oppicr, 

West. — Carte  de  Tentr^e  du  Rio  Nufies.  1848.  MiNisTiRB  db  la  Mabimb. 

Algeria. — Plan  particulier  du  Mouillage  de  Dellys.     1849. 

Jigelly.     1849. 


■  Mostaganem  et  de  rcmbouehure  du 

Cbelif.    1849.  Ministers  db  la  Marinb. 

Morocco. — Chart  of  Tangier  Bay.     1849.  Htdroorapbic  Office. 

AMERICA. 
Map  of  America.    By  W.  Hughes.  The  AtmiOB. 

NORTH. 

Military  Reconnoissance  of  the  Arkansas,  Rio  del  Norte,  and  Rio  Gila,  by  W.  H. 
Kmory,  Lieut  Top.  Engineers.     1847.  J.  E.  Worcester,  Esq. 

Arctic— Chart  of  Arctic  America.    Sheets  1  aod  2.    (Two  copies.)    1845  and  1849. 

West.— Chart  of  Frazcr  River  (Gulf  of  Georgia).     1849. 

Puget  Sound.     1849. 

California^ — Chart  of  Bodega  Bay.     1849. 

Magdalena  Bay.     1849. 

Playa  Maria  Bay,  Port  St  Bartholomew's,  and  St  Juan 

Anchorage.     1 849. 

. Port  St  Quentin.     1849. 

St  Lucas  Bay.     1849. 

St  Nicholas  Island,  Coronados,  and  Colnett  Bay.     1849. 


Mbxico. — Chart  of  Acapulco  Port     1849. 

■ Port  Guatulco,  and  Morra  Ayuca.     1849. 

Htdroobafbic  Office. 

Carta  del  Istmo  de  Tehuantepec.  Escala  93q|oo«.  Gboroe  O'Gorman,  Esq. 

New  Beunswick. — Chart  of  Cocagne  Harbour.     1 849. 

— — ^— — — —  Shediac  Bay  and  Harbour.     1849. 

Hydrooraphic  Office. 

Newfoundland.— Baie  de  Ste.  Marguerite  et  Anse  du  Nooveau  F^role.     1848. 
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Maps,  Charts,  8fc.  Donors. 

KovA  Scotia. — Chart  of  Cariboo  Harbour.     1850. 

~— Pictou  Harbour.     1850. 

PaiNCB  Eowabd's  Island. — Chart  of  Bedeque  Harbour.     1849. 

Murray  Harbour.     1849. 

Vancouver  Island. — Chart  of  Vancouver  Island.     1849. 

....—.-^  Nootka  Sound  and  Friendly  Cove  (in  Nootka  Sound). 

1849.  Htdkoobaphic  Officb. 

CBNTBAL. 

Map  of  Central  America,  showing  the  different  lines  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Com- 
munication.     By  James  Wyld.  1850.  The  Authob. 

Costa  Rica.— Chart  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  Costa  Rica.     1849. 

NiCABAouA. — Chart  of  Port  Culebra.     1849. 

Gulf  of  Fonseca.     1849. 

Grey  Town.     1849. 

Port  Realejo.     1849. 

Panama. — Chart  of  Panama  Bay.     1849. 

Pueblo  Nuevo.     1849. 

Vebagua. — Chart  of  Bahia  Honda.     1849. 

Quibo  Island.     1849.  Hydboobaphic  Officf.. 

SOUTtl. 

Bbazil.— Pilot  Chart  of  the  Coast  of  Braxil.     By  Lieut  Maury,  U  JS.N.     Washing- 
ton, 1849.  HvDBooRApHic  Office,  U.S. 

Chili. — Chart  of  Concepcion  Bay.     1849. 

Patagonia.— Chart  of  Port  Henry.     1850.  Hydboobaphic  Officr. 

Pebu. — Mouillage  de  Huacho.     1849.  Minist^rb  db  la  Marine. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Hayti. — Rade  de  Port  au  Prince.     1849. 

Mouillage  &  Tentr^ede  la  Baie  de  Samana.  1849.  Minist^rb  db  la  Marine. 

POLYNESIA  AND  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

AosTRALiA. — Chart  of  Port  Albany.     1849. 

Botany  Bay.     1850. 

PortBowen.     1849. 

Rockingham  Bay.     1849.  Hvdroobaphic  Office. 

Carolines. — Plan  du  Port  Lodde  (He  Bonnebey).     1849. 

'- Port  de  M^taleline  (He  Bonnebey).     1.849. 

_ Port  Ronikiti  (lie  Bonnebey).     1849. 

Fkejee  Islands.— Carle  de  I'Archipel  Viti.     1849. 
Friendly  Islands.— Carte  de  TArchipel  Tonga.     1849. 
Marquesas. — Carte  du  Baie  du  Controleur  (He  Nuka  Hiva).     1849. 
Baie  de  Taie  O  Ha6  (He  Nuka  Hiva).     1849. 
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Maps,  Charts,  ^c.  Donors. 

New  Caledonia. — Plan  du  Port  de  Hienguene.     1849. 

— — _ Port  de  Pon6bo.     1849.        Ministbbr  db  la  Marine. 

New  Zealand. — Chart  of  Auckland  Harbour.     1849» 

—  the  entrances  to  Auckland  Harbour.     1850. 

Htdrographic  Office. 

Plan  of  Manu-Kori  Pah,  a  Native  Fortification,  and  part  of  the 

surrounding  settlement  New  Plymouth,  New  Zealand.    Surveyed  and  drawn 
by  F.  A.  Carrington.     1840-46. 

the  Town  and  Part  of  the  Settlement  of  New  Plymouth, 


New  Zealand,  selected,  surveyed,  and  delineated  by  F.  A.  Carrington. 

The  AuTHOB. 

Chart  of  Shouraka  Gulf  and  Mouth  of  the  River  Thames.     1849. 

Hydkograpuic  Office. 

PuiLiPPiNEs. — Plan  du  Mouillage  de  Samboangan  (lie  Mindanao).     1848. 

Minist^ke  de  la  Marine. 

Socorro. — Chart  of  Socorro,  Cocos,  Clarion,  Clipperton,  Guadalupe  Islands,  &c.  1849. 

Htdroorapuic  Office. 

SooLOO  Archipelago. — Carte  de  Tile  Bassilan,  &c.  et  D^pendances.     1849. 

'■ Plan  de  la  Baie  et  du  Port  de  Malamaoui  (Bassilan).  1848. 

— Baiede  Maloussou  (Bassilan).     1848. 

Rade  de  Souloo  (lie  Solo) .     1 849. 
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Torres  Strait. — Chart  of  Torres  Strait.     1850.  Hydroqraphic  Office. 


ATLANTIC. 

Tracks  of  the  Steam  Ships  President  and  Great  Liverpool  across  the  Atlantic,  Lieut. 
Fayrer,  R.N.,  Commander. 

North. — Chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean;  wherein  is  delineated  the  track  of 
H.M.  Fleet,  commanded  by  the  late  Viscouut  Nelson,  in  pursuit  of  the  com- 
bined Fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  1805.     By  Wm.  Faden.     1807. 

Capt.  Fayrer,  R.N. 

Pilot  Chart  of  the  North  Atlantic.     By  Lieut.  Maury,  U.S.N.     *2  slieets. 

Washington,  1819. 

. Chart  of  the  North-east  Trade  VVin<l8,  (derived  from)   Maury's  Wind  and 

Current  Charts  of  the  North  Atlantic.     Washington. 

. Wind  and  Current  Chart  of  the  North  Atlantic.     By  Lieut.  Maury,  U.S.N. 

In  8  sheets.     Washington,  1848. 

South. — Wind  and  Current  Chart  of  the  South  Atlantic.  By  Lieut.  Maury,  UJS.N. 
Sheets  1  and  2.     Washington,  1848.  Hydrographic  Office,  U.S. 

Azores. — Chart  of  the  Azores  or  Western  Isles.     1849. 

Corvo  and  Flores.     1849. 

Fayal  Pico  and  San  Jorge.     1849. 

• Forceira  and  Graciosa.     1849. 

•  Horta  and  Pym  Bays,  and  Faya  Channel.     1849. 

San  Miguel.     1 849. 

Santa  Maria  and  the  Formigas.     1849. 

■  Bull  Road.     1849.  Htdrographic  Office. 
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ARCTIC  SEA. 

Map$f  CharU,  ffv.  Donon. 

Chart  of  the  Arctic  Regions.    From  the  Admiralty  Sanreyi .     By  Jamee  Wyld. 

James  Wyld,  Ktq.,  M.P. 

Map  of  the  Countries  round  the  North  Pole.    By  J.  Arrowsmith.    1850.  The  Authob. 

Chart  of  the  North  Polar  Sea,  corrected  to  1849. 

North  Polar  Sea.     1 850. 

Baffin  Bay,  with  Davis  and  Barrow  Straits  (2  copies).    184tf. 

Uydboqraphic  Ofpicb. 


INDIAN  OCEAN. 

Madaoa8ca,b. — An  Attempt  to  delineate  the  Interior  of  Madagascar.      By  Col.  J.  A. 
Lloyd.    Drawing.  The  Colonial  Opficb. 

The  same.    Tracing.  The 'Authob. 

— — — Map  of  Madagascar,  from  original  drawings,  sketches,  &c.     By  J.  A. 
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cfount  of  the  Volcanic  Grovp  of  Santorin  or  Tliera, 
OTioe  called  CallhtS,    or  tlie  Most  Beautiful.      By   Lieut.  E. 
**'.  Leycesteb,  R,N. 

i  liy  Capl.  ThomM  Graves,  B.N.,  F.R.G.3.,  through  the  Adrairtl^.] 

YJBtN  bas,  perhaps,  no  parallel  in  aliape,  csc«)t  it  be  Am- 

"■■|  Island,  situated  on  the  route  from  the  Cape  of  Good 

I  Australia.      Herodotus   (iv.    147)   says    that  it   was 

i  called  "Calliste,"   or  th«  Moet  Beautiful;   probably 

the  eruption,  which  left  it  much  in  the  same  state  that 

tlis  group  of  islands  is  about  60  miles  N.  of  Crete,  and  sorae- 

Imore  than  12  miles  S.  of  Nio,  the  ancient  los.     The  chief 

f  the  group,  Thera,  has  been  likened  to  a  horseshoe ;  but 

Bcent  with  its  two  points  elongated  and  stretching  to  the 

ird  would  be  nearer  the   mark.     The  N.  cape  is  called 

Petra,   or    Black    Rock;    the    N.E.    Cape    Kolumbo ; 

3.E.  Cape  Messa-Vouno  ;  the  S.  Cape  Exomiti ;   and,   of 

raing  the  two  points  of  the  crescent,  the  one  to  the  N.  la 

tomeria,  and  that  to  the  S.   Cape  Akroteri.     The  former 

t  N.  b,  E.  6  miles  from  tlie  latter,  which  gives  the  inner 

r  shore  of  the  island,  an  indentation  of  about  4  miles,  and 

ince  (allowing  for  the  irregularities)  round  it  of  12  miles. 

\  distance  round  the  outer  curve,  also  taken  from  these  capes 

estera  horns  of  the  crescent,  is  18  miles,  giving  a  totiil  coast 

0  the  island  of  30  miles. 

0  part  is  the  island  more  than  3  miles  across  as  the  crow 

1,  and  in  some  parts  it  is  not  more  than  /$  of  a  mile ;  the 

*  distance  by  land  from  Cape  Messa-Vouno  to  Cape  Akroteri  is 

'  about  6  miles  ;  bom  Cape  Exomiti  to  Cape  Kolumbo  SJ  miles  ; 

tod   from   Kolumbo   to  Epanomeria,  the   town   at   tlie   N.W. 

extremity,  about  2  miles. 

The  shores  round  the  inner  curve  appear  to  be  the  edges  of 

tiie  crater  caused  hy  the  eruption  which  separated  Thera  from 

the  neighbouring  and  opposite  bles  of  Theraaia  and  Aspronisi. 

f^^bey  are  the  most  fiigntful  precipices   that    can  be  imagined, 

i  appear  of  the  colour  of  iron  dross,  exeept  where  their  sum- 

^  ire  rapped  with  a  deip  layer  of  [wzzulana.     Tbcy  vary  in 


i 
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height  from  about  500  to  1200  feet :  in  slope  from  45'  to  tlie 
{)cr|)on(licular.  It  is  along  tlie  edges  of  tliese  precipices  that  the 
principal  towns  of  the  ishind  are  built — Epauomeria  to  the  N^ 
and  Merovouli  and  Thera  in  the  centre  of  the  curve  or  indentatioD. 
Nothing  presents  a  stranger  spectacle  than  these  houses^  like 
eyries  perched  along  tlie  very  edges,  and  many  of  them  excavated 
in  the  vast  beds  of  pozzolana. 

Under  the  town  of  Merovouli  is  a  promontory  called  Skara^ 
which  projects  about  one-third  of  a  mile.  It  is  steep,  and  upoB 
it  are  the  remains  of  a  castle,  built  by  the  dukes  of  Naxot. 
Here  also  lived  in  the  time  of  Toumefort  all  the  principal  people 
of  the  island ;  but  the  violent  shocks  of  earthouakes,  particularlj 
tliose  which  occurred  when  Neo  Kaimeni  (or  New  Burnt  Islan^ 
was  produced,  have  frightened  all  the  inhabitants  away,  and  it  is 
now  the  abode  of  aquatic  birds. 

In  order  to  make  approaches  to  the  towns  upon  the  clifia,  the 
inhabitants — the  most  industrious  race  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago— have  cut  in  the  side  of  the  precipices,  in  three  diferent 
places,  zig-zag  stairs  or  roads,  with  immense  labour.  Those 
leading  from  the  sea  up  to  Thera  were  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  Wailler,  a  Grerman  engineer,  and  cost  33,000  drach- 
ma) ;  the  ascent,  for  a  good  pedestrian,  will  take  about  twenty 
minutes.     From  tlie  summit  the  road  runs  along  the  edce  of  tlw 

Crecipice,  and,  in  many  places,  over  the  Iiabitations,  wnich  are 
uilt  in  the  face  of  them  ;  for  to  the  N.  of  Merovouli  and  to  the  S. 
of  Thera,  the  chimnies  rise  up  on  each  side,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  other  sign  of  a  dwelling  to  be  seen. 

All  the  northern  half  is  composed  entirely  of  volcanic  ma- 
terials, iron,  pumice,  lava,  pozzolana,  &c. ;  and  three  remark- 
able looking  mountains  occupv  a  great  part  of  the  space  from 
Merovouli  to  the  village  of  Phinika,  which  is  on  the  road  to 
E])anomeria,  and  about  a  mile  from  it. 

The  southern  half  contains  the  Greater  Elias,  of  limestone  or 
marble  formation,  the  peak  of  which  is  the  highest  land  in  San- 
torin,  rising  1 887  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  in  that 
part  where  the  island  is  broadest ;  to  its  S.E.  side  is  joined  by  a 
ridge  called  the  Sellada,  that  of  Messa-Vouno  (or  Half  Mountam), 
in  allusion  probably  to  its  size,  which  is  little  more  than  half  the 
height  of  the  other.  It  is  very  precipitous,  formed  of  limestone, 
and  its  S.E.  jioint  terminates  at  the  cape  of  the  same  name.  On 
its  summit  are  many  remains  and  inscriptions  of  the  ancient  dtv 
of  Thera.  ^ 


»|)es  ;iro  rut  many 
vi^ry  remote  age,  and  W.  of  the  ca|)e  are  the  remains  of  a  mole 


Theray  Pyrgos,  Thanuiay  and  Aspro&isi.  3 

under  water,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  ancient  city  of  EIoums, 
but  no  inscriptioa  bos  been  found  to  identify  this  spot  wiUi  ttie  site 
of  that  city. 

From  its  western  sliores  or  cliSs,  and  wltere  tlic  mountains  do 
not  come  in  the  way,  the  island  lias  a  rapid  descent  to  the  E.,  N,, 
and  S.  coasts,  and  is  entirely  cultivated  with  the  vine.  In  fact,  it  is 
one  uninterrupted  smiling  vineyard,  which,  in  the  summer  months, 
presents  a  most  pleasing  aspect,  particularly  after  ascending  to 
Thera  by  the  zig-zag  roads  from  the  crater,  where  all  is  desolate. 
The  villages  with  their  whitewashed  buildings  spring  up,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  mass  of  vines.  Farther  to  the  S.,  the  town  of 
Pyrgos,  upon  its  conical  eminence,  with  Mount  Elias,  surmounted 
by  the  convent  dedicated  to  the  saint  of  that  name,  forms  a 
splendid  boundary  to  the  view  in  this  part  of  the  island. 

On  the  western  aide  of  the  part  engulpbed,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  crater,  are  two  islets,  by  name  Therasia  and  Aspronisi, 
Iragnients  of  Calliste,  and  separated  from  it  by  an  eruption 
which  Pliny  mentions  {Hist.  Nat.,  iv.  12,  ed.  Harduin).  The 
first  named  is  to  the  N.  of  the  other,  and  very  much  larger ;  its 
length  IVom  N.  to  S.  is  about  2^  miles,  its  breadth  a  mile,  and  its 
circuit  7h  miles.  Its  eastern  coast  exactly  agrees  in  strata  and 
height  with  that  of  Thera  opposite,  from  which  it  is  distant  at  its 
N.  end  not  more  than  a  mile ;  it  also  slopes  rapidly  off  to  the 
ojiposite  side,  the  shores  of  wliich  are  low.  Its  formatiou  is 
purely  volcanic  ;  it  produces  wine  and  cotton.  Ptolemy  places 
a  town  upon  it,  which  was  in  all  probabiUty  opposite  to  Epaiio- 
mcria,  where  there  are  two  clnirches:  one  Hagia  Irene,  the 
other  Hagia  Phaneromena.  The  latter  has  ancient  marbles  in  its 
construction,  and  over  its  door  is  a  email  Ionic  capital :  the 
former  has  for  the  support  of  its  altar  a  pedestal  omiimcnted  with 
a  garland  and  a  bull's  head ;  these,  with  a  few  fragments  of 
marble  and  a  portion  of  ancient  tessclated  pavement  in  the  flour 
of  Uie  church  Phaneromena,  are  all  the  remains  of  a  town  that  I 
could  find.  Nearer  to  the  shore  there  are  ruins  of  houses  of  the 
middle  ages,  perhap  Venetian,  thrown  down  ns  if  by  an  earth- 
quake.  The  inhaoitants  told  me  that  when  tlie  weather  was 
calm  others  may  be  seen  under  water.  The  Abbe  Pegues,  in  Ids 
work  on  Santorin,  remarks  that,  in  1836,  some  countrymen, 
labouring  in  a  field,  founil  near  this  spot  a  beautiful  Egyptian 
sarcophagus,  which  they  broke  in  pieces,  and  buried  the  frag- 
ments. I  questioned  the  Demarch  upon  the  subject,  who  sent  for 
some  people  to  examine  tliem  about  it ;  Uiey  were  agreed  as  to 
finding  a  marble  which  had  letters  upon  it  not  Greek,  and  also 
figures  nf  bird3  and  deer. 

Toumpl'cirt  does  nut  admit  tliat  ihe  moib'rn  Therasia  boro  tlint 
name  in  ancient    times,  but  that   it   must  be  Iltera,   which  is 
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e^ddently  a  mistake.  Pliny  observes  in  his  fourth  book  (c.  12), 
^^  Thera,  when  it  first  emerged  from  the  sea,  was  called  Calliste  ; 
from  it  afterwards  Therasia  was  rent ;  and  between  these  two 
arose  Automate,  also  called  Hiera,  and  in  our  age  (that  is,  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era)  Thia  rose  near  Hiera." 

Travellers  and  ceo^aphcrs  have  made  stranse  mbtakes  with 
regard  to  these  islands.  In  Ptolemy,  Thera  is  placed  where 
Thermia  now  is,  S.  of  Zea,  with  two  cities,  Oea  and  Eleusis,  and 
Therasia  appears  by  itself  S.  of  los,  whereas  the  two  islands  are 
distant  many  leagues  from  each  other.  Dapper  puts  Thera, 
Therasia,  and  Aspronisi  in  their  proper  places,  but  adds  a  number 
of  islands  that  never  had  any  existence.  He  evidently  was  never 
on  the  spot,  as  he  also  makes  many  mistakes  as  to  the  position  of  the 
towns  upon  the  first  named.  Choiseul  Gouffier,  speaking  of  the 
ancient  Therasia,  says  ^f  aufourd'kui  Aspronisiy*  and  makes  no 
mention  of  the  small  islet  which  from  time  immemorial  has  borne 
that  name,  and  which  lies  1 1  of  a  mile  S.  of  Thera^a,  and  something 
more  than  a  mile  N.  b  W.  of  Cape  Akroteri  before  mentioned, 
being  another  portion  of  the  lips  oi  the  grand  crater  above  water, 
and  no  doubt  at  a  remote  period,  together  with  'I'hcrasia,  formed 
part  of  the  Calliste  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 

Aspronisi,  though  much  smaller  than  llierasia,  is  similar  to  it 
in  strata  ;  also  its  steep  side  faces  Thera  and  the  gulf  between, 
and  it  slopes  off  to  its  western  shore.  Choiseul  Gouffier  calls 
the  small  black  rock  of  St.  Nikolo  under  Epanomeria  (between 
which  and  the  opposite  shore  vessels  make  fast)  the  modem 
Therasia.  Olivier,  who  travelled  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  centuiy,  confounds  Aspronisi  with  the  Automate  or  Hiera 
of  Pliny,  for  it  is  laid  down  in  his  plan  as  Automate  or  As- 
pronisi. Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aspronisi  was  torn 
from  Thera  at  the  same  time  that  Therasia  was,  and  that  Olivier 
has  misunderstood  the  text  of  Pliny  already  quoted,  which  passage 
refers  to  a  later  transaction  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  island. 

Aspronisi,  or  White  Island,  so  called  from  being  capped  with 
a  deep  layer  of  pozzolana,  is  not  more  than  a  mile  in  circuit, 
and  its  greatest  neight  is  about  300  feet.  It  is  surroimded  by 
dangerous  rocks  on  its  N.E.,  S.E.,  and  S.W.  sides,  which  extend 
to  a  distance  of  A  of  a  mile.  TTie  edge  of  the  crater  from  this 
point  to  the  S.W.  angle  of  Therasia,  and  to  the  point  of  land 
inside  or  N.E.  of  Cape  Akroteri,  is  from  5  to  10  fathoms  under 
water,  except  at  one  spot  where  there  is  a  dangerous  rocky  patch, 
but  of  small  extent,  having  9  feet  water.  It  bears  from  the  S.W. 
angle  of  Therasia  S^W.,  distant  about  -r*'^  of  a  mile  ;  immediately 
inside  of  this  there  is  a  depth  of  63  fathoms,  and  the  next  cast  of 
tlie  lead  will  give  153  fathoms  as  one  sails  towards  the  Kaimeni, 
or  Burnt  Islands,  in  the  centre  of  the  gulf.     Thus  it  will  be  seen 
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llial,  with  three  exceptions,  namely,  the  three  eiitrancee,  the 
coasts  of  Santorin,  Therasia,  and  Aspronisi  inclose  an  expanse  of 
water  (which  is  not  quite  circular)  of  near  18  miles  in  circum- 
ference, wliich,  without  any  very  great  strett-h  of  the  imagination, 
may  be  failed  the  crater  of  tbc  great  volcano  that  reduced 
Caflistc  to  its  [Wesent  state. 

Our  soundings  clearly  define  the  vast  depth  and  aliape  of  this 
gigantic  tiowl  which  is  now  filled  with  water,  and  the  lead  Ima 
exploded  the  antiquated  notion  that  the  part  engulphcd  was  un- 
fathomable. We  found  tiie  greatest  depth  between  the  shores 
that  are  highest,  namely,  that  part  of  Thera  where  MerovouH  is 
placed  over  Skaro,  and  the  opposite  cliffs  of  Therasia,  wliere  it  is 
^13  fathoms  ;  the  height  of  Merovouli  being  1171  feet  alwve  the 
sea.  and  tliat  of  the  high  land  in  Therasia  1)36  feet,  tlie  distance 
across  about  4  miles,  and  the  sides  almost  perpendicular  ;  so  that 
were  the  crater  empty,  and  we  were  looking  into  it  from  Merovouli, 
a  most  frightful  abyss  would  present  itself  of  2449  feet  in  depth. 
The  bottom  is  generally  s  reddish  or  brownish  clay.  It  may  be 
urged  as  some  proof  that  it  was  not  an  Immersion  or  de]>re3sion 
that  destroyed  this  part  of  Calliste,  but  an  eruption,  that  where 
the  crater  is  deepest  the  land  is  highest,  the  volcano  heaping  up 
more  materials  in  that  part. 

Still  supposing  that  tnis  basin  b  empty,  and  tiiat  the  spectator 
ifl  looking  into  it  from  his  elevated  position,  on  its  N.  side  he 
will  see  the  grand  entrance  between  Epanomeria  and  Therasia. 
This  chasm  or  door  is  a  iniie  in  width,  and  its  depth  midway 
between  those  places  1170  feet.  Directing  his  view  to  the  centre, 
he  will  see  thi%e  volcanic  mountains  (tlie  Kaimeai) ;  the  height 
of  the  middle  one  (or  Neo  Emmeni)  from  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss  is  1(529  feet;  it  has  its  cone  at  the  S.E,  side;  the  re- 
mainder of  its  summit  is  composed  of  black  basaltic  rocks,  thrown 
into  most  ragged  and  distorted  forms-  Joined  to  it  by  a  ridge  ou 
L  its  N.E.  and  S. \V.  sides  are  the  other  two :  the  cone  or  peak  of 
(the  first  being  1550  feet,  that  of  the  other  1G06  feet  above  the 
^1»ttom  of  the  crater;  ffic  distance  round  the  base  of  this  group 
being  about  5J  miles.  To  the  E.  by  N.  are  two  other  cones  :  the 
first,  as  compared  with  the  depths  of  the  abyss,  is  1251  feet  high  ; 
the  second,  1158  ;  their  summits  are  flat  These  mountains  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  higlier  or  a  lower  ridge,  and 
^most  bisect  the  crater  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  waters  of  the  ^gean  to  flow  in,  the 
;he9t  volcanic  peak  appears  only  351  feet  above  the  flood ;  that 
its  S.W.,  32a  feet;  and  that  to  tlie  N.E.,  l'22  feet.  In  the 
narrow  space  between  the  first  and  the  last,  shijts  may  bo  seen 
aecurely  moored  fast  to  each  shore.  The  two  cones  to  the  E.  b.  N. 
(which,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  not  yet  given  vent  to  fire) 
are  now  immerse<l ;  one  has  24  feet  water  on  it  in  its  shoalest 
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part,  the  other  has  20  fathoms.  A  Jarge  Austrian  barnue  was 
riding  out  a  strong  gale  upon  the  former  during  our  visit.* 

^Ve  now  ]irocced  to  the  liistory  of  the  three  volcanic  moun- 
tains in  the  centre  of  the  crater. 

Within  the  last  twenty-one  centuries  three  islets  have  been 
thrown  up  in  the  middle  of  this  milf,  which,  as  they  came  hy 
volcanic  agency,  are  by  the  Greeks  called  Kaimeni,  or  burnt  islands. 

llie  most  ancient  of  these,  or  the  one  ueareat  Aapronisi,  is  now 
called  I'alieo  Kaimeni,  or  Old  Burnt  Island.  It  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  n,c.  197,  according  to  Justin. 

"Die  chronology  of  the  various  appearances  of  Thera  and  the 
adjacent  island?  is  thus  stated  by)  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.,  ii.  c.  87, 
cd.  Harduln): — "Among  Uie  Cyclades  there  arose  from  the  sea, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  135th  Olympiad,  Tliera  and  Therasia ; 
between  the  same,  130  years  after,  liiera,  also  called  Automate; 
and  at  the  distance  of  two  stadia,  after  an  interval  of  110  years, 
in  our  ago,  in  tlie  consulship  of  M.  Junius  Slanus  and  L.  Balbus 
(a.d.  19),  on  the  8th  of  July,  Thia."  The  time  assigned 
to  the  appearance  of  TTiera,  B.C.  237,  is  evidently  a  blunder, 
ariaing  either  from  Pliny's  carelessness  or  some  corruption  of  the 
text.  It  may  refer  to  the  disruption  of  Thera  from  Therasia,  men- 
tioned in  book  ii.  c,  12.  The  time  of  the  appearance  of  Iliera, 
according  to  this  passage,  would  be  b.c.  107.  But  the  time  of 
the  emerging  of  Hiera  out  of  the  sea  is  fixed  by  Justin  (xxx.  4) 
lit  the  year  B.c.  197,  Pliny's  date  is  certainly  wrong;  and  that 
of  Justin  may  be  so  too.  The  fact,  however,  of  the  islantl  rising 
above  the  sea,  owing  to  volcanic  agency,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Strabo  states  (i.  p.  57,  ed.  Casaab.),  "  Between  TTiera  and  The- 
rasia fiames  rose  out  of  the  waves  for  four  days,  so  that  the  whole 
sea  boiled  and  blazed,  and  they  gradually  threw  up  an  island, 
just  as  if  it  were  raised  by  mechanical  means,  composed  of  liquid 
masses ;  the  circuit  of  the  island  was  twelve  stadia.  After  the 
cessation  of  the  eruption,  the  Rhodians,  who  were  then  masters 
of  the  seas,  first  ventured  to  land  on  the  spot,  and  to  build  on  the 
island  a  temple  to  Poseidon  Asphalius."  With  respect  to  the 
emersion  of  Thia,  Pliny  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  as  he  gives  the 
day  of  the  month  and  the  year  of  the  consuls,  which,  as  observed, 
was  A.D.  19,  or  the  sixth  year  of  Tiberius  Casar,  including  the 
year  of  his  accession  ;  but  then  it  was  more  than  110  years  after 
the  appearance  of  Hiera.  The  numbers  in  Pliny's  text  are 
doubtless  corrupted. 

Hiera  seems  to  have  had  two,  if  not  three,  augmentations  ;  but 

■  Sir  Chu.  Lyi-Ilcoiiildenllicialandi  and  gulfof  Suitoriii  to  W  the  nmaiiii  nf  ■ 

Tolcuiic  cone,  ifae  Mfitml  enter  of  wliich  hit  been  giMll;  eii'aiged  Xvf  tUumla- 

'*  n,  and  which  huiince  become  half  lubniiirgcd  Iwnealhtheira;  and  lie  otnerrd  dial 
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tbc  date  of  the  first  is  uncertain.  The  st^cond  increase  which  it 
received  was  in  a.d.  726,  during  the  reign  of  Leo  tlie  Isaurian, 
and  happened  on  its  northern  side,  as  the  Abhe  Pegues  says,  wljo 
quotes  rheophanes;  according  to  whose  account  it  must  have 
been  produced  by  au  erujitioQ  of  prodigious  force,  aa  pumice  was 
vomited  in  sufficient  quautities  to  cover  the  shores  of  A^  Minor, 
Leaboa,  and  Macedonia.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than  seven  cen- 
turies, and  accoi^ing  to  a  Latin  inscriptioo  at  Skaro,  dedicated 
to  Francis  Crispus  II.,  Duke  of  Naxos,  in  December,  a.d.  1457, 
tliis  ialaud  received  its  tliird  increase  on  its  N.E.  side,  where  there 
is  now  the  chapel  of  St  Nikolo,  and  a  small  bay  which  emits 
exhalations  containing  much  iron  in  their  compo^tion.  The 
Abbe  Peguea  quotes  Pere  Richard,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary 
of  Santorin,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  who  says 
that  two  centuries  after  the  event  the  ground  was  atlU  hot,  and  at 
times  tire  and  smoke  were  seen  to  issue  from  that  spot. 

Palso  Kaimeni,  at  the  present  tinie  (1848),  shows  some  little 
capacity  Sir  cultivation,  and  produces  a  little  grass,  and  here  and 
Aene  a  fig-tree.     There  is  not  a  vestige  of  ancient  building  upon 

and  all  its  north  end  is  cut  up  by  immense  fissures  or  rents, 

le  near  50  feet  deep.     All  are  grim  enough,  being  of  black 

This  island  has  no  regular  cone.     It  is  about  two  miles  in 

;  its  distance  from  Aspronisi  is  1  mile  and  4  links,  and  the 

?atest  depth  of  water  190  fathoms. 

More  than  a  century  passed  away,  and  the  Santoriniots  fancied 
that  they  were  secure  from  further  troubles,  when,  in  1573,  they 
were  visited  by  another  terrible  eruption,  which  gave  birth  to  an 
island  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  N.E.  of  the  last-mentioned ; 
which,  being  suialler  than  the  other,  tlie  Greeks  sumamcd  Mikro 
Kaimeni,  or  Small  Burnt  Island.  The  Abbe  Pegues  quotes 
Fathers  Richard  and  Kircber  as  his  authorities  for  the  eruption. 
The  former  says,  "  A  great  number  of  old  people  in  this  isle  say 
that  thev  have  seen  the  fire  form  an  island  near  to  our  own,  in  the 
midst  of  ^e  sea,  in  1575;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  called  Mikro 
Kiumeni  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other,  which  is  larger." 

Kircher  (Mundi  suUer.,  I.  iv.  p.  182,  1668)  rejiorts  from 
the  same  author  a  second  testimony,  in  a  conversation  which  they 
had  together  at  Rome.  "M.  Pere  Richard  tells  me,"  says  he, 
"  that  near  the  isle  of  Palieo  Kaimeni  a  second  has  arisen,  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  old  people,  burned  a  whole  year. 
In  the  middle  of  this  little  island,  which  is  called  Mikro  Kaimeni, 
one  flees  at  the  present  day  a  large  pit,  which  is  small  at  bottom, 
and  becomes  larger  towartis  the  orifice.  From  this  opening  came 
forth,  as  from  a  furnace,  enormous  rocks  and  stones,  mixed  with 
clouds  of  a&lies,  and  here  formed  a  mass  which  rose  from  thi 
bottom  of  the  watera.     He  assures  me  that  these  fires,  which  nre 
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charged  with  sulphur  and  bitumen,  are  never  cstinguishodj  and  at 
times  buret  forth  with  great  impetuosity."  Tho  interior  of  the 
cone,  at  this  time,  is  exactly  ns  described  by  Pere  Richard. 
Mikro  Kaimcni  con^sts  of  a  cone  222  feet  in  height,  rent  on  its 
south  side.  Tlie  crater  may  be  about  80  feet  deep,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  yards  in  diameter.  On  its  north  aide  is  a 
considerable  bank  of  large  blocks  of  lava  and  ashes. 

Though  unconnected  with  the  subject  of  the  burnt  islands 
within  the  crater,  I  shall  mention  another  extraordinary  volcano 
which  first  appeared  in  the  year  1650,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Sau- 
torin,  about  3^  miles  from  Cape  Kolumbo.  I  sliall  again  refer 
to  the  elaborate  work  of  the  Abbe  Pegues  for  my  materials,  who 
also  quotes  firom  the  Jesuit  missionary.  Fere  Richard,  an  eye- 
witness.    It  appears,  according  to  this  witness,  that — 

"In  the  year  1649  the  inhabitants  of  Santorin  felt  such  violent 
shocks  of  earthquakes,  tliat  in  tlieir  fear  they  thought  of  leaving  the 
islanJ,  and  seeking  safety  elsewher*  to  avoid  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened them.  The  rusult  will  show  how  much  reason  they  had  for  alarm, 
if  they  could  have  foreseen  all  that  was  about  to  happen.  In  ihe  be- 
ginning of  the  montli  of  March,  1650,  the  earthquakea  recommenced 
with  greater  violence,  and  caused  many  houses  to  tumble  down,  anil 
immense  rocks  to  detach  themselves  from  the  cliffs,  and  to  roll  into 
the  sea,  destroying  everything  before  them.  These  earthquakes  were 
preceded  by  a  drought,  which  greatly  incommoded  the  inhabitants ; 
bIm>  by  calms  eo  long  and  so  extraordinary,  tliat  the  oldest  inhabitants 
had  never  experienced  the  like.  This  they  considered  as  the  presage 
of  some  great  misfortune.  The  mills  having  ceased  to  work,  bread  be- 
came scarce,  and  the  people  were  threatened  with  famine.  In  this 
calamity,  which  spread  oiBiclion  around,  prayers  and  processions  were 
resorted  to  all  over  the  island  (by  Greeks  as  well  as  Catliolics),  and 
preaching  in  tlie  churches,  and  exhorting  of  sinners  to  repentance,  and 
invoicing  the  people  to  take  shelter  in  the  mercies  of  God. 

"  On  the  Hth  of  September  were  felt  afresh  violent  and  frequent 
shocks,  which  continued  to  the  following  day,  not  only  in  Santorin, 
but  in  all  the  Cyclades,  and  shook  the  distant  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. They  were  accompanied  by  frightful  roaring  noises  under- 
ground, so  that  even  the  stoutest  heart  quailed.  In  this  manner  the 
remainder  of  the  month  passed,  during  winch,  instead  of  diminishing, 
the  shocks  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  all  business  was  given  up, 
and  all  attended  the  churches  or  processions ;  and  once,  while  at  prayer, 
a  shock  was  felt  so  strong,  that  alt  thought  tlie  church  would  fall  and 
bury  them  under  the  ruins. 

"  September  27th  particularly,  tlie  fear  rose  to  such  a  height,  caused 
by  a  shock  so  frightful  and  furious,  that  the  houses  rocked  to  and  fro 
like  a  stream  agitated  by  the  winds ;  so  much  so  (says  Pere  Richard), 
that  one  could  say  with  truth,  '  Sub  pedibus  mugire  solum,  et  jnga 
coepta  moveri.' 
,  "After  this  frightful  earthquake,  one  saw  thrown  out  of  the  sea,  at 
three  different  timcH,  about  four  miles  N.E.  of  Snntorin,  opposite  llie 
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lek  Anhyiiros  (Amorgo  Foulo),  towards  the  Ulnnd  of  Amorgo,  a 
clom)  of  thick  smoke  mixed  with  flames,  and  visible  al  six  miles,  to  tbu 
height  of  about  18  feet :  at  the  same  time  was  smelt  a  stencli  so  hor- 
rible, that  one  thought  it  proceeded  from  the  infernal  regionit.  This 
infliction  became  quite  insupportable,  and  none  were  able  to  divine  the 
cause.  Six  days  previously  we  had  remarked  the  sea  on  this  spot  tolje 
perfectly  green,  which  announced  the  diasolutiou  of  metals  which  the  fire 
was  acting  upon.  Shortly  afterwards  appeared  upon  this  spot  a  heap 
of  wtiite  earth  like  snow,  and  in  the  form  of  a  bird's  nest ;  and  after- 
wards a  cloud  of  smoke  like  a  high  tower,  which  disappeared  (iireclly, 
and  an  hour  after  was  followeil  by  another  column  larger  than  the  first. 
The  earthquake  conthiued  all  day,  but  not  so  strong,  the  volcano 
having  forced  an  opening  to  allow  tlie  gases  to  escape,  and  covering 
the  sea  with  pumice. 

"  Saturday,  28t!i,  The  volcano  burst  forth  afresh,  and  another 
volume  of  smoke  was  thrown  ujj  out  of  this  heap  of  white  earth  to  on 
immense  height,  even  to  tlie  clouds,  and  disappeared  an  hour  after- 
wards. In  the  afternoon  the  smoke  again  appeared,  but  ten  times  as 
great,  and  lasted  till  the  following  day  :  this  was  the  sigrial  of  a  terrible 
explosion  that  was  about  to  take  place;  meanwhile,  the  people  still 
continuing  at  prayer.  An  eruption  took  place  with  a  fearful  crash, 
and  emitted  flaniea  like  flashes  of  lightning,  lava,  and  red-hot  stones, 
with  a  noise  like  cannon  or  thunder,  and  a  smoke  of  such  a  frightful 
density  that  all  were  seized  with  terror. 

"  Sunday,  29th  Sept.  The  smoke  continued  atill  in  the  same  place, 
but  in  form  and  colour  very  different.  In  the  centre  of  this  column 
one  perceived  streams  of  burning  matter  resembling  liquid  fire,  which 
dartetl  in  the  air  with  the  velocity  of  a  thunderbolt;  ami  ftxim  the 
bottom  of  this  vast  gulf  of  fire  was  kept  up  the  most  horrible  uproar, 
and  enormous  rocks  were  thrown  out  with  violent  detonations.  The 
sea  was  roaring,  the  earth  shook,  the  air  appeared  on  fire,  and  flames 
were  emitted  in  torrents  from  the  crater,  accompanied  with  claps  of 
thunder.  So  loud  was  the  noise  on  that  day,  that  it  was  heard  as  far 
as  the  Dardanelles.  At  the  island  of  Scio  the  noise  was  so  great,  that 
the  people  imagined  a  great  naval  action  was  being  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  earthquakes  were  so  violent,  that  Langier,  in 
his  '  History  of  Venice,'  says  they  were  felt  in  Crete ;  and  a  Venetian 
squadron  that  was  passing  Santorin  at  the  lime,  narrowly  escaped 
shipwreck.  In  the  harbour  of  Canea,  the  sea  rose  of  a  sudden  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  (he  ships  and  galleys  drove  from  their  anchors, 
and  were  struck  with  such  violence  that  two  large  ships,  with  several 
boats,  were  wrecked  by  the  violence  of  the  waves  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake; and,  according  to  P^re  Richard,  the  cinders  were  throwit  to 
such  a  height  as  to  be  carried  to  Anatolia  and  Flateea.  Also,  says 
the  same  author,  the  subterranean  fires  IJirew  into  the  air  huge  rocks 
to  a  distance  of  six  miles.  We  have  seen  in  tite  fields  a  stone  thrown  by 
the  fire  so  large  that  fifty  men  could  not  move  it.  At  length,  after 
great  tumult,  rage,  and  agitation,  tlie  sea,  being  much  troubled  by  the 
materials  which  were  continually  thrown  up,  ebbed  and  flowed  upon  the 
'  lundaiing  the  country  adjacent. 
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"  On  another  occasion  tlie  sea  u  stattMJ  to  have  burst  its  bouuila, 
overflowing  tlie  neiglibouring  lands  and  homes  on  them,  also  carryiug 
away  the  catt'e  that  were  feeding  iherc,  )U)d  swallowing  tliem  up  fur 
ever.  On  this  occasion  300  arpents*  of  land,  upon  the  east  coast,  were 
Bubmei^d ;  quantities  of  fig  and  olive-trees  were  torn  up ;  and  five 
churches  tbrown  down.  Two  ancient  towns  at  Camari  and  Perissa 
were  disinterred  at  the  some  time,  which  probably  some  previous  earth- 
quake had  engulfed.  The  road  also,  which  then  existed  round  Cape 
Mcssa-Vouno,  was  eunk  beneath  the  waters.  At  the  isle  of  Nio, 
twelve  miles  distant,  the  sea  rose  to  the  height  of  ainty  feet,  destroying 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  depositing  vast  heaps  of  pumice.  At  Zea  the 
sea  rose  equally  high,  and  was  so  inucli  ^itated  that  a  Turkish  man- 
of-war  in  the  port  broke  from  her  anchor,  and  was  wrecked  upon  llic 
shore. 

"  The  earthquakes,  which  had  been  felt  with  such  terrible  violence, 
produced  most  disastrous  effects ;  and  Pere  Richard  says  that  Pliny  truly 
remarks,  '  There  is  no  style  of  building  so  capable  of  offeriug  resist- 
ance to  earthquakes  as  thoae  arched.'  All  those  at  Santorin  are  arched, 
and  built  of  a  mortar  uf  extraordinary  tenacity ;  these  I  have  seen 
ruck  tu  and  fro  like  ships  in  a  gale,  and  ut  times  resume  their  perpen- 
dicular. More  than  200  liad  their  roofs  split,  and  about  fiAy  wtxe 
overturned ;  the  mountain  of  Merovouli  was  split,  and  each  day  one 
sees  quantities  of  rocks  roll  with  impetuosity  into  the  sea. 

"  Monday,  30th  September,  and  the  three  following  days,  the  inha- 
bitants were  sudilenly  seized  with  excruciating  pain  in  their  eyes.  Few 
escaped  tiiis  evil,  and  most  remained  blind  three  days.  Many  sank 
under  the  pain  of  this  malady,  and  others  were  suffocated  by  the  pesti- 
lential vapours  thrown  out  of  the  volcano.  In  the  parts  of  the  bland 
nearest  to  it,  the  number  of  peraons  killed  amounied  to  50,  and  of 
animals  upwards  of  1000  of  all  kinds. 

"  October  2nd.  In  the  night  a  country  vessel  from  Amoi^o  mn  upon 
the  bank  of  materials  vDmit«d  by  tlie  volcano  and  heaped  up  below 
tlie  level  of  the  sea,  wheu  the  whole  crew  perished  from  suffocation.  A 
boat,  with  nine  men  in  it,  was  thrown  upon  the  coast  of  Nio ;  the 
crew  were  all  dead  and  much  inflated,  eyes  inflamed,  and  all  in  an 
attitude  which  indicated  the  actions  of  each  at  the  time  of  dissolution. 

"  December  6tli.  The  force  of  the  voJcauo  had  visibly  decreased. 

'■  20th,  The  volcano  almost  totally  exiiaustod,  and  the  tremblings 
of  the  earth  ceased  to  be  felt ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  volcano 
waaextinct,  but  the  sea  was  observed  to  boil  there  up  to  the  year  1656. 

The  island  thus  jiroduced  has  now  disappeared,  leaving  n  bank 
witli  10  fathoms  the  least  depth  of  water  on  it.  It  is  well  known 
to  the  Santorin  fishermen,  who  catch  there  a  fish  very  like  onr 
jiereh.  We  had  a  dish  of  them  while  sounding.  Tlie  hank  bears 
alxiut  N.  E.  from  Cape  Kolurabo,  3  miles  and  tV  distant.  A 
fisherman  fihuwed  us  tlic  s]>ot  by  mooring  a  buoy  upon  it.  I 
diould  take  it  to  be  a  sunk«u  cone,  about  a  mile  round  tlie  tup ; 
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within  the  2(1  fatlioma  line,  the  soundinga  off  to  it  from  Cape 
Kolmnbo,  arc  6,  12,  48,  HO,  162,  83,  €9,  19,  11,  10,  fatboma. 

On  the  night  of  OctoJxtr  17th,  while  our  cutter  was  hove 
to,  off  the  shoal,  n'ady  for  resuming  her  work  in  the  momiug, 
rumbling  noises  were  heard,  like  distant  thunder,  both  at  8  p.  m., 
and  again  at  11.  The  night  was  quite  fine,  and  not  a  sign  of  a 
thunderstorm  in  the  heavens. 

Fifty  years  had  elaped  since  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption 
which  has  just  been  ileacribed,  and  during  that  time  every  thing 
liad  been  tranquil :  but  the  fires  bad  ceased  only  to  biirat  forth 
with  fresh  fury.  Tlie  Abbe  Pegues,  with  much  industry,  has  also 
eoUectisd  all  the  facta  relative  to  the  birth  of  Neo  Kaimcni,  and  one 
of  the  old  manuscript  papers  concerning  the  event  now  lies  iKjfore 
me.  It  belong  to  the  family  of  Dclenda.  The  following,  liow- 
ever,  are  the  most  striking  facts  aa  stated  by  tlie  Abbe. 

"It  appears  that  on  the  18th  of  May,  1707,  near  mid-day,  two  slight 
shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  atSantorin;  but  thty  excited  little  atlen- 
tion.  On  the  2\si  following,  between  noon  and  one  o'clock,  another 
shock  wtu)  felt,  which  made  no  more  impression  lliati  the  two  others.  Ou 
the  23rd,  Monday,  at  sunrise,  near  the  small  Kaimeni,  and  at  the  distance 
of  200  metres  from  its  west  coast,  where  there  were  8  fathoms  water, 
and  where  the  fishermen  were  accustomed  to  haul  their  nete,  there 
appeared  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  something'  like  a  floating  rock ; 
others  thougtit  it  a  shipwrecked  vessel,  about  to  be  dashed  agamst  tlie 
uuall  Kaimeai,  and  the  sEulors  of  the  island,  in  the  hope  of  plunder, 
rqteedily  embarked  and  approached  the  spot ;  but  upon  arriving,  to 
Iheir  great  astonishment,  they  found  that  il  was  a  new  rock  just  come 
into  llie  world,  composed  of  black  rocks  and  white  earth  elevated  abo^e 
the  water.  Half  drait  with  fear  they  quickly  returned  to  Thera. 
Neverthele^,  the  nest  day  the  24th,  many  other  persons,  Eiome  of  them 
ecclesiastics,  proceeded  to  the  spot  to  satisfy  themselves,  and  were  eye- 
witnesses to  the  fact ;  also  for  many  days  people  landed  on  this  bank, 
and  stepped  from  rock  to  rock,  finding  many  delicious  oysters  attached 
thereto  ;  the  white  earth  cut  like  bread,  and  was  very  like  it  in  texture; 
also  they  found  many  sea  hedge-hogs  atlaclied  to  the  enormous  blocks 
thrown  up  by  the  volcano.  The  sea  became  troubled,  and  emitted 
sulphuric  exhalations;  about  this  lime  vast  numbers  of  fish  in  tlte 
neighbourhood  perished.  From  the  23rd  May,  to  the  I4th  of  June, 
the  island  increased  from  the  size  of  a  mole-hill,  and  almost  in- 
sensibly, without  violence,  without  noise,  without  agitation,  to  the 
hifight  of  nearly  seventy  or  eighty  metres,  and  in  the  same  interval 
increased  in  proportion  to  its  elevation,  and  appeared  to  attain  a  mile 
in  circuit.     At  this  time,  the  sea  for  many  miles  became  discoloured," 

It  would  be  beyond  tlie  Umita  of  this  paper,  to  enter  into  all 
the  details  of  tliis  phenomenon,  curioua  aa  they  are,  for  they 
extend  over  a  jieriod  of  more  than  six  years. 

**  July  Jith,  for  the  first  time  lire  appeared,  and  the  volcano  seemed 
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to  have  opened  a  passage.  July  16th,  between  the  new  island  and  the 
small  Kauneni,  where  before  we  had  found  no  bottom,  there  appeared 
a  large  chain  of  black  rocks,  separate  and  distinct,  to  the  number  of 
eighteen,  which  at  last  united  and  formed  for  themselves  an  island 
separate  from  the  others,  and  the  people  called  it  the  black  island,  also 
the  first,  the  white  island ;  but  at  length  they  united,  and  the  black 
rocks,  in  the  course  of  the  eruptions  became  the  centre  of  the  actual 
island,  or  Neo  Kaimeni. 

*'  July  18th,  the  force  of  the  volcano  became  greater,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  removed  to  the  neighbouring  islands,  Nio,  Amorgo,  etc. 

^' July  19th,  fire  appeared  at  two  different  points,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
resident  in  Skaro  (which  advances  at  a  great  height  towards  the  burnt 
islands)  began  to  move  away  from  their  dwellings,  and  the  black  island 
rapidly  increased  in  size.  July  3 1st  during  the  night,  was  heard  a  dull 
sound  as  of  many  pieces  of  cannon  fired  at  a  distance,  which  continued 
many  days,  but  became  louder,  and  at  these  times  tiie  extremities  of  the 
island  were  in  continual  movement.  August  22nd  in  the  morning,  the 
island  had  become  much  larger,  and  another  chain  of  rocks  had  arisen 
during  the  night. 

*^  Sept.  6th,  the  fire  had  opened  another  passage,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  black  island,  towards  Therasia ;  reports  like  those  of  subterranean 
artillery  still  continued  with  g^eat  violence,  shaking  the  doors  and 
windows.  Sept.  9th,  the  white  and  black  islands  began  to  unite,  but 
as  the  discharges  took  place,  vast  blocks  of  rock,  followed  by  ashes, 
issued  from  the  principal  crater. 

^'21st,  there  was  a  grand  explosion:  red  hot  rocks,  of  prodigious 
size,  were  thrown  to  a  distance  of  two  miles ;  the  volcano  was  then 
tranquil  until  the  26th,  when  it  redoubled  its  efforts,  sending  all  the 
people  to  church  to  pray  for  forgiveness  for  their  sins. 

<'  During  tiie  month  of  October  the  discharges  were  daily,  and  the 
great  crater  never  ceased  to  play.  During  the  month  of  November, 
the  volcano  was  not  so  violent,  but  the  smoke  was  more  dense. 
Feb.  10th,  1708,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  Santorin  experienced  a 
violent  earthquake,  succeeded  by  a  very  frightful  explosion  from  the 
volcano.  April  15th,  the  same  year,  was  remarkable  for  another  terrific 
explosion. 

"  July  15th,  1708,  a  party  was  made  up,  of  which  the  Latin  Bishop 
was  one,  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  landing,  but  without  success.  It 
appears  that  they  tried  at  all  points,  and  the  nearer  they  approached, 
the  more  boiling  was  the  water ;  and  it  is  confidently  stated  that  the 
pitch  ran  out  of  the  seams  of  the  boat.  The  attempt  was  given  up, 
they  being  almost  smothered  by  a  shower  of  ashes  and  a  volume  of 
smoke.     The  height  of  the  island  at  this  time  was  about  200  feet. 

^^in  1710  and  1711  eruptions  continued  at  intervals. 

"Sept.  14,  1712,  the  fires  became  extinct,  and  the  volcano  died." 

Its  present  appearance  is  that  of  a  vast  bank  of  black  volcanic 
rocks  of  various  shapes  and  size,  and  about  2  miles  and  a  half  in 
circuit.  It  has  a  beautifully  perfect  cone  at  its  S.  E.  side,  which 
is  351  feet  high,  and  close  to  this  is  the  white  heap  of  pumice, 
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iditnomiDated  in  the  narrative  "  white  ieland,"'  embedded  ia  which 
I  have  foiind  many  shells  (which  were  much  scorched),  amongst 
them  those  of  oysters,  hove  up  from  the  bottom  at  the  time  of  the 
sruptJOD.  The  birtli  of  this  island,  disastrous  as  it  may  have 
been  to  the  islanders  at  the  time,  has  turned  out  an  inestimable 
advantage  to  them,  and  also  to  strangers  vidting  Santorin,  for  it 
affords  the  satest  port  inside  the  crater.  Sliips  lie  between  it  and  the 
cone  of  Mikro  Kaimeni ;  tlie  direction  of  the  passage  being  about 
Jf.N.W.,  and  S.S.E. ;  the  width  in  the  narrowest  part  about  30  to 
40  fathoms ;  the  least  depth  of  water  in  the  ceutre  is  7  fathoms. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  in  the  summer  strong  from  the  N.E., 
and  in  winter  from  the  S.  I  have  seen  some  20  vessels  moored  here, 
in  Port  Megalo,  with  fasts  to  either  shore,  where  there  are  bollards 
of  pozzolana  and  lava,  at  intervals,  placed  for  that  pur])ose  ;  the 
water  is  so  deep  immediately  outside  the  passage,  that  anchors 
■re  of  little  use.  A  ship  of  war  coming  into  the  crater  with  the  wind 
At  N.,  should  steer  outside,  or  to  the  eastward  of  Mikro  Kaimeni, 
lower  her  cutters  and  have  warps  ready  for  running  out ;  lutl' 
round  close  to  the  south  of  that  island,  run  her  fasts  out  to  the 
bollards,  and  moor  head  and  stern. '  On  tlie  S.  W.  side  of  Nco 
Kaimeni  is  a  bay  called  after  St.  George,  (on  account  of  a  Greek 
church  there,  dedicated  to  that  saint,)  and  in  it,  small  as  it  is, 
3.  have  seen  a  number  of  Greek  bri^  ;  indeed  a  frigate  might  lie 
'l&ere.  Also  on  the  N.  E.  side  are  three  small  bights  where 
small  vessels  haul  close  in,  and  ride  out  the  Mel-tem  or  N.  E. 
wind  with  safety.  In  the  Bay  of  Exhalations,  on  the  S.  E.,  vessels 
may  also  lie,  hut  it  is  unsafe  with  the  wind  to  tlie  south.  The  Greeks 
have  made  a  small  building  yard  at  the  Bay  of  Exhalations,  and 
the  workmen  live  in  holes  excavated  in  the  pumice.  Vessels  not 
wishing  to  anchor  at  the  volcanic  islands,  in  the  crater,  may  go 
round  to  the  south  of  the  island  under  Cape  Akroteri,  where  they 
may  lie  in  safety  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  offshore  ;  the  depth  of 
water  is  10  fathoms ;  bottom,  sand  and  weeds.  For  the  anchor- 
ages of  Santorin  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  tlie  eseellent  chart 
of  the  island,  executed,  under  the  directions  of  Capt.  Graves," 
by  Lieut.  Mansell,  R.N. 

Santorin  contains  thermal  and  mineral  waters,  which  have 
riven  rise  to  much  speculation.  I  shall  first  notice  those  in  the 
Bay  of  Exhalations,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  Neo  Kaimeni,  wliieli 
is  about  large  enough  for  one  ship  of  the  tine.  Immediately  upon 
entering  this  little  bay,  particularly  if  the  sea  has  been  much 
agitated  by  a  strong  wind,  one  is  struck  by  tlie  red  appearance  of 
the  water,  which  is  also  communicated  to  the  black  lava  rocks 

lund ;  and  upon  a  closer  examination,  bubbles  are  seen  rising 
land  breaking  all  over  the  place.     And  not  only  bubbles,   hut 

ing  springs  sometimes  rise,  which  come  up  li-om  a  depth  of  C 
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fitthoms,  with  snch  force  as  to  devate  tfaemselTet  an  incb  or  two 
above  the  sor&oe ;  and  what  is  more  sii^iilar,  diey  are  not  always 
red,  but  sometiiDes  ffreen,  and  at  other  tunes  quite  dear*  It  is  a 
&ct  dearly  established  that  these  ^Nnngs  have  a  great  e&et  on 
copper.  The  *^  Researdi  ^  never  lay  th^  time  enonrii  to  have 
her  sheathing  tboixm^ly  deansed,  three  days  being  uie  longest 

Eriod  she  remained ;  but  we  sunk  some  extremdy  dirfy  pence 
r  a  week,  and  upon  removing  a  film  which  ooTered  them,  and 
which  came  off  upon  being  touched  by  the  finffer,  the  metal 
beneath  was  as  bright  as  when  it  came  fi*om  the  mmt. 

Monsieur  Landerer,  the  King's  iqrathecary  at   Athens,   has 
analysed  this  water ;  and  the  foUowii^  b  the  r^olt : — 

Spedfic  gravity,  1  '040. 


21-333 

3023 

0-640 

18-300 

106-666 

8000 


Carbonate  of  soda 
Ditto  of  lime  • 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Ditto  of  magnesia 
Muriate  of  soda 
Ditto  of  lime    . 
Traces  of  pyrite  and  iodine. 

Residue:  Brome,  carbonic  acid  gas,  hydro-sulphuric  gas,  oxide  of 
iron,  aud  traces  of  oxide  of  mag^nesia. 

When  the  wind  has  been  blowing  strong,  I  have  known  these 
springs  discolour  the  water  nearly  to  the  shores  of  Thera,  which 
are  aoout  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  source.  The  thermometer 
did  not  not  show  any  difference  in  the  temperature.  Invalids  in 
the  summer  resort  much  to  this  Bay  for  batnine. 

The  springs  of  Cape  Elxomiti  flow  from  tne  limestone  rock 
close  to  the  sea,  within  the  arms  of  the  ancient  port,  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Elcusis.  I  made  the  following  observations.  Friday, 
July  2l8t,  1848,  6.  30  p.m.  temperature  of  air  Fahr.  77*;  of  the 
sea,  75® ;  of  the  spring  running  freely  from  the  rock,  89®.  I  drank 
some  of  the  water  ;  it  had  not  the  least  taste  of  salt :  many  large 
wasps  came  to  drink.  We  dug  a  hole  in  the  sand  close  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  sea,  when  the  spring  came  freely,  and  the  temperature 
was  then  86^. 

Analysis  by  Monsieur  Landerer. 

GraitM. 

Muriate  of  soda 23 '050 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  ....       8*940 

Carbonate  of  lime        ....        3-563 

Brome. 

Residue. 

Gas,  acid-carbonic. 

Gas,  hydro-sulphuric. 

Tlie  springs  of  Plaka,  under  Megalo-Khorio,  rise  near  tlie 
little    port   of   Athenous,  from   under    some    very    high    cliffs, 
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B-withm   the  gulf,  and.  as    at  Exomiti,  tlicy  flow  close    to    the 
XWa.      They  are   tepid,  brackish,   and   inodorous.     'Hie  specific 

avitv  ia  1-010;  and  the  analyaia  by  Monsieur  Landerer  allows 

e  following  result : — 

Suli^te  uf  magnvfiia  .  .  .  .     12-500 

Muriate  of  soda 8-740 

Muriate  of  magnesia   .  .  .  •       3-540 

Curbonatt!  of  soda        ....       2- 143 

CarlMuit  ucid. 

These  waters  are  used  to  drink,  as  well  as  for  bathing;  ami  if 

Qtey  have  all  thenierits  that  are  ascribed  to  them,  there  ought  to  be 

Tery  few  sick  in  Santorin.    I  should  strongly  recommend  the  poor 

lepers  imprisoned  in  the  clifFs  above  to  try  their  efficacy. 

Palieo  Kairaeni  has  also  its  iron  springs,  like  those  of  Nco 
Kaimcni.  They  rise  in  a  little  pond  on  the  N.  E.  side.  There 
are  also  exhalations  of  a  similar  kind  flowing  out  into  the  sea,  from 
under  Cape  Kolumbo,  but  tliey  were  not  in  play  the  three 
difierent  times  that  I  looked  for  them,  unless,  as  at  Neo  Kaimcni, 
they  sometimes  come  up  clear. 

Fresh  water  springs  in  Santorin  are  very  rare,  and  are  only  to 
be  firand  round  Mount  Elias,  springing  from  the  limestone.  There 
are  only  two  large  sources ;  one  near  Gonia,  and  another  on  the 
JI.  E.  side  of  Mount  Elias,  in  a  grotto  about  one  fourth  of  the 
■iray  up  the  mountain.  At  the  first  named  source  a  Turkish 
Vaivod  (for  the  Turks  always  take  great  care  to  have  good  water 
WTicre  they  can)  erected  a  fountain.  The  volume  of  water  ia 
lething  more  than  the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger.  The  second 
source,  called  Ilagia^mata,  produces  excellent  water.  It  is  at  the 
ikrther  end  of  a  grotto  about  forty  feet  in  length.  At  the  mouth 
of  this  grotto  is  a  small  Greek  church.  The  stream  b  not  large  ; 
it  flows  and  drops  from  a  crevice  in  the  roof  of  the  cavern,  into  a 
natural  marble  basin,  which  it  appears  to  have  formed,  Tliis 
basin  overflowing,  the  water  runs  over  some  rounded  natural 
steps,  across  the  floor  of  the  cavern  into  a  pool,  from  whence  it 
loses  itself  through  a  small  aperture,  and  no  person  has  yet  found 
out  its  exit  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  Sanloriniots,  olher- 
wiae  BO  industrious,  have  done  nothing  to  secure  themselves  so 
precious  a  treasure,  though  their  only  supply  of  water  ia  what  tliey 
catch  in  their  tanks  during  the  winter  rains;  and  this  supply 
pometiines  runs  very  short.  All  around  the  coast  there  are  many 
wells  of  brackish  water,  which  are  used  for  the  cattle,  and 
sometimes  by  the  inbabitanta.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain,  between 
£niporian  and  Perissa,  are  large  ancieut  wells,  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  cut  in  the  limestone;  the  water  in  thein  is  shglitly 
Iwacktsh. 
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About  half  way  up  on  each  side  of  the  ridge,  which  connects 
Messa-Vouno  with  Mount  Elias,  there  are  two  very  small  springs 
of  sweet  water. 

Santorin  is  divided  into  two  demarckies ;  that  to  the  north  is 
called  Thera  or  Phera,  and,  besides  the  capital,  comprehends  the 
town  of  Epanomeria  and  several  villages.  On  the  promontory  of 
Skaro  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  ducal  castle  and  town  of  the 
same  name.  That  to  the  south  is  called  Calliste,  and  compre- 
hends the  towns  of  Pyrgos,  Megalo-Elhorio,  Merkurio,  and  Akro- 
teri ;  also  several  villages.    Therasia  has  its  own  demarch. 

The  seat  of  government,  even  withm  the  present  centuxy,  was 
at  Skaro,  but  since  Thera  or  Phera  was  built,  all  the  prmcipal 
inhabitants  have  removed  to  it  Our  consul,  Caspar  Delenda, 
a  most  excellent  man,  now  seventy-four  years  of  age,  remembers 
about  thirty  years  ago  as  many  as  300  inhabitants  in  the  former, 
and  the  latter,  when  he  was  a  boy,  had  scarcely  a  house  in  it. 
Thera  is  situated  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  gulf,  or  rather  in  the 
centre  of  the  horseshoe.  Its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
is  from  900  to  1000  feet :  it  stretches  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs, 
into  which  many  of  the  houses  are  built,  space  here  being  of  the 
utmost  value.  The  inhabitants  are  about  1400,  and  the  whole 
population  of  the  island  at  this  time  (1848),  including  Therasia, 
IS  about  14,380.  In  the  time  of  Toumcfort  this  island  contained 
10,000  inhabitants ;  so  that  in  148  years  the  increase  has  been 
nearly  a  third. 

The  following  statement  is  from  a  small  statistical  work  pub- 
lished in  Turin  in  1845  by  the  Conte  Doctor  Cigalla,  a  native  of 
Santorin,  practising  there  as  a  medical  man : — 

Christians  of  the  Greek  Church   .   12,48011  suppose  exclusive 
Christians  of  the  Latin  Church     •        683)       of  Therasia. 
These  683  Latins  are  all  established  in  Thera. 

Toumefort  mentions  that  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  were  Latins, 
whence  it  appears  that  many  of  that  creed  have  either  lapsed  into 
the  Greek  Church  or  have  left  the  island.  The  two  sects  do  not 
seem  to  have  lived  in  the  greatest  amity,  and  even  now  they  keep 
very  much  aloof  from  each  other,  for  it  is  very  rare  to  see  an  in- 
termarriage. I  was  once  told  by  a  respectable  Greek  at  Milo 
that  he  would  rather  marry  his  daughter  to  a  Protestant  than  to 
one  professing  the  Roman  fsuth. 

With  respect  to  resident  and  moving  population  (the  latter 
being  merchants  and  sailors) — 

Resident 11,671 

Movinnr     ......        1,401 

1 3,072 


Moi'einents  of  Population. 
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I S^  the  above  table  it  will  appear  that  to  the  aqiiare  mile  tliere 
1031  inhabitants,  which  is  wonderful,  considering  that  the 
|«tate  of  Genoa  has  only  282,  that  of  Lucca  135,  Bulgiuiu  323,  to 
l.fte  same  space  of  ground.  The  following  is  the  movement  of  the 
Ipoptilation  in  six  years,  from  1836  to  1841  both  inclusive. 

Male.      FemaU.      Tolul. 
Sirths,  exclusive  ofliiose  born  dead  .    1554       1407       2961 

Deaths 1061        1143       2204 

Marriages    .....  573 

The  number  of  deaths  under  ten  years  of  age  is  remarkable ; 
■^  is  ascribed  to  so  many  people  being  crowded  into  one  house. 
1 1  find  from  the  Doctor's  table  that  out  of  1054  the  number  of 
l^deaths  in  three  years  is  as  follows; — 

Male.        Female.        Total. 

Under  10  years  of  age  .  .     362  280  642 

10  to  20  .  .  .20  46  06 


40  to  50  .  .  .15  20  35 

.TO  to  60  .  .  .21  30  .51 

60  to  70  .  .  .22  44  66 

70io84  .  .  .       29  45  74 

Beyond  84  ...         8  28  36 

202  552         1054 

I^Tbere  were  not  more  than  28  illegitimate  birtiis  in  sj.x  years,  or 
I  than   1   in   100  of  the  total.     In  Turin  there  is  1  in  48,  in 
|^¥Vance  1  in  14.     The  Doctor  observes  : — 

e  Santoriniois,  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  villages, 
I  robust  in  person,  tall,  slout,  particularly  the  women,  who  have 
s  brown  complesion,  chesnut  hair,  and  are  of  a  lively  diBposition, 
sober,  chaste,  religious,  fond  of  their  country,  very  economical,  dirty 
and  slovenly  in  person,  the  women  more  than  the  men.  Their  chief 
diet  is  salt  fish,  herbs,  and  barley  bread  or  biscuit.'' 

With  regard  to  hospitality,  if  I  except  our  consul,  I  never  was 
asked  to  break  bread  in  one  house  iu  Tnera,  but  the  Greek  coim- 
trymen  in  the  villages  were  always  ready  to  offer  me  what  they 
had.  Tlieir  houses  being  excavated  in  the  pozzolana,  or  con- 
structed of  this  material,  are  generally  damp,  and  seldom  see  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  villages  of  Rarterado,  Me^aria,  Vathon, 
and  Gonia  are  for  the  most  part  built  into  the  sides  of  ravines, 
which  run  down  to  the  eastern  coast  and  are  almost  all  excavated 
in  pozzolana  and  pumice.  They  cut  the  aide  of  the  precipice 
perpendicular  and  build  up  a  wall  in  which  may  be  a  door  and 
three  or  four  windows ;  they  burrow  into  the  soil,  arch  the  roof, 
and  perhaps  may  have  two  front  and  two  back  rooms,  the  latter 
borrowing  light  from  the  former.     Looking  down  upon  these  vil- 
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luges  from  Thera,  all  that  is  to  be  seen  of  them  are  the  cburdiea, 
and  here  and  there  the  top  of  a  house  helonging  to  some  of  the 
better  classes.  Doctor  Conte  Cigalla  says  Uiat  the  diseases  are 
those  which  usually  result  from  a  hot,  humid,  aod  variable  cli- 
tnate,  acting  upon  robust  persons,  but  dirty,  ill  fed,  and  ill  lodged. 
The  teeth  of  the  Sautoriniots  are  bad  :  tliere  is  scarcely  a  woman 
on  the  island  who  has  not  lost  her  teeth.  Gastric  fevers  are  pre- 
valent, but  rarely  of  an  intermittent  nature,  as  in  the  other  isles 
of  the  Archipelago :  in  the  autumn  they  have  pleurisies  and  other 
diseases  of  an  inflammatory  nature  ;  the  croup  also  is  prevalent, 
and  diseases  of  the  skin  are  not  rare.  Near  Thera  to  the  south- 
ward there  is  an  establishment  for  lepers,  where  there  are  now 
nine  poor  wretches  kept  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  quarantine :  there 
are  seven  or  eight  others  in  the  island  infected  with  this  disease. 
The  Doctor  gives  the  following  list  of  churches  : — 

Churches.  Greek.        Lntin.        ToUl, 

Parisli        ....  69  2  71 

Conventual  ...         40  2  42 

Terupleor  small  churciic?       .       J65  12  177 

274  IC  290 

From  this  number  one  concludes  tluit  the  Greeks  liavc  one 
church  for  every  45  inhabitants,  and  the  Latins  one  for  every  36. 
Also  the  Greeks  have  one  priest  for  every  215  inhabitants,  the 
Latins  onu  for  25,  there  being  5S  Greek  priests  and  23  Latin. 
Also  for  tlie  Greek  church  there  arc  two  convents,  one  of  the 
order  of  St,  Ilasilius,  with  24  monks  at  Merovouli ;  one  with  15 
monks  upon  Mount  Elias  for  the  Latin  church  ;  a  house  for 
French  laaarists  in  Thcra ;  a  house  of  French  Sistei-s  of  Charity 
in  Thera ;  a  convent  of  15  Dominicans  in  Thera ;  a  chapter  of  7 
canons  in  Thora. 

The  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  is  almost  incredible. 
I  was  one  day  taking  shelter  from  the  sun  in  the  house  of  the 
priest  who  officiated  in  the  new  church  of  St.  Stavros  at  Perissa, 
wheu  I  fell  into  conversation  with  the  company  present,  who  were 
the  priests  Gcorgio  of  Crete  and  Leonardia  of  Pyrgo,  two  long- 
bearded,  venerable,  dirty  old  men ;  also  one  George  of  Smyrna, 
and  the  Greek  architect  of  the  church.  The  architect  said,  ad- 
dressing me,  "Tliu  water  of  the  well  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church  Tias  the  wonderful  property  of  making  bread  rise  instead 
of  yeast."  I  looked  surprised,  hut  the  speaker  was  backed  by 
the  priests,  stroking  their  beards  and  signifying  their  assent  to 
what  bad  been  said.  "My  father,"  quoth  George  of  Smyrna, 
"  has  a  miraculous  cross,  whicli  preserves  its  bearer  fi-om  wounds 
and  death  in  battle;  and,  Signor,"  addressing  me,  "were  you  to 
tie  that  crass  on  a  fowl's  back,  you  might  fire  at  it  with  your 
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dotible-bfiTTelled  gun  and  the  bird  would  remain  unharmed."  I 
tbought  I  had  carried  my  politeness  to  a  great  Icngtii  in  listening 
Id  the  miraculous  p«iwer  of  the  wat«r,  but  1  confess  George  of 
%nyma  staggered  me,  anil  I  suppose  a  smilo  of  incredulity  ovei^ 
spread  my  countenance,  which  brought  down  upon  my  unhappy 
head  the  general  indignation  of  the  company. 

The  church  of  Stavros,  to  which  all  the  people  make  a  pil- 
grimage, is  built  upon  the  spot  where  an  aged  peai^ant  working 
in  his  vineyard  (as  they  say)  found  a  golden  cross,  the  value  (» 
which  wae  estimated  at  I.'i0,fl0<)  drachma;.  This  poor  man  has 
now  s  black  vestment  thrown  over  him.  having  become  a  lay 
brother :  the  finding  the  cross  has  rendered  his  passage  to  heaven 
secure,  at  least  so  the  priests  tell  him,  and  he  believes  it :  how- 
ever, in  worldly  goods  he  is  very  poor,  and  he  bettered  his  exist- 
ence by  bringing  milk  and  fruit  to  our  tent.  There  is  no  longer 
a  Greek  bisliop  at  Santorin,  the  island  being  now  within  the 
diocese  of  Syra,  The  old  episcopal  church  ib  built  npon  one  of 
the  northern  roots  of  Elias,  and  is  a  curious  old  structure  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century :  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross. 
The  church  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of  marbles  and  squared 
blocks  from  the  ruins  of  Thera  or  Oca.  It  has  its  fore  nave  or 
vestibulum,  its  nave  and  its  sanctuary;  tiie  lintel  of  the  grand 
entrance  from  the  first  to  the  second  is  of  marble,  and  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  a  cornice  of  a  temple  of  the  Doric  order  ;  from 
it  I  obtained  an  inscription,  which  I  have  numl>ered  25. 

TiK  roof  is  supported  by  fragmentjs  of  ancient  columns  and 
capitals  of  all  orders  and  sizes;  ancieut  altars  beautifully  adorned 
with  rich  sculpture,  garlands,  bulls'  and  r.ims'  heads,  &c.,  form 
a  part  of  tliis  strange  medley.  To  these  rude  atnictures  of  the 
Greeks  are  we  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  many  inscriptJona 
and  ancient  sculpture,  as  the  Tuiks,  vrith  the  exception  of  sup- 

?re3siog  their  bells,  seem  toh.ivo  respected  their  religious  edifices, 
lie  traveller  will  invariably  find  that  the  churches  m  the  neigh- 
bourhoo<l  of  ancient  sites  possess  a  few  marbles  ant!  sometimes 
ioBcriptions.  At  this  spot,  amongst  a  quantity  of  fragments,  I 
saw  the  lid  of  an  enormous  sarcophagus  cut  out  of  red  lava.  I 
am  told  that  King  Otho  has  robbed  poor  Episcoiri  of  a  great  part 
of  its  patrimony  to  endow  the  new  church  of  Perissa,  The  mo- 
Bostery  of  Patmos  owns  a  great  number  of  vineyards  in  the 
soathern  part  of  Santorin :  the  Greek  church  altogether  owns  at 
least  a  fourth  part  of  the  island,  and  the  Latin  alwut  a  twelfth. 

I  have  seldom  felt  more  pleased  than  I  did  during  my  visit  to 
the  Bcliool  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity. 
The  scholars  are  all  girls,  and  tliey  are  taught  modem  Greek 
and  French,  with  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
lustory,  also  needlework  and  other  useful  knowledge.  There  is 
»t  c2 
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a  chapel  and  diapensary  belonging  to  this  eatablishment,  from 
which  medicines  are  freely  given  to  people  of  all  communions: 
the  very  poor  get  a  weekly  supply  of  l)read  also.  Wherever  I 
liave  met  these  good  tasters,  whether  in  Santorin  or  elsewhere,  I 
have  always  heard  them  highly  praised. 

Dp.  Conte  Cigalta  gives  the  following  account  of  the  schools : — 
"There  are  17  schools,  witli  19  masters  or  mistresses  and  799 
scholars,  that  is,  584  males  and  215  females,  or  one  school  for 
768  inhabitants,  and  47  scholars  for  each  school." 

As  to  the  industry  there  is  little  to  be  said  after  naming  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  A  little  barley,  fruit,  and  cotton  are  reared, 
and  stockings  arc  made. 

"The  inliabitanta,"  says  Dr.  Conte  Cigalla,  "limit  themselves  to 
the  trades  most  indispensable.  Tlie  most  numerous  class  of  people, 
afler  Ihe  agriculturists  and  sailors,  arc  ttie  millers  (there  are  78  mills 
on  the  island),  the  muleteers,  the  porters,  and  the  retailers  of  provi- 
sions and  other  necessaries.  I'Jio  mo«t  industrious  are  the  masons : 
ihere  are  five  hilns  upon  the  island,  which  produce  annually  30,000 
kilo*  of  lime,  and  yet  tliey  are  nut  sufficient." 

The  area  of  Santorin  is  4335  ettare,t  and  la  almost  entirely  cul- 
tivated. It  is  divided  into  a.  great  number  of  small  farms,  pos- 
sessed by  1163  proprietors,  of  whom  only  16^  pay  100  drachms 
or  upwards  of  tax  ;  and  since  the  number  of  families  amounts  to 
3124,  it  follows  lliat  two~thirds  of  the  population  do  not  possess 
land.  The  soil  is  cultivated  with  great  care  by  1190  labijurera, 
though  in  an  old-fashioned  manner  and  with  imperfect  instru- 
ments. The  price  of  a  day's  labour  for  a  man  ia  about  a  dradima, 
or  SJd. ;  the  number  of  labouring  days  in  a  year  is  250. 

I  am  sure,  from  what  I  remarked  as  to  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
that  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  abandon  their  old  method,  the 
inhabitants  would  reap  a  much  richer  vintage.  In  the  first  place, 
there  arc  tracts  of  worn  out  old  vines  that  yield  very  little  ; 
secondly,  when  a  young  tree  is  planted,  as  soon  aa  it  produces  its 
first  branches,  they  are  all  twisted  up  in  the  shape  of  a  crow's 
nest,  and  they  continue  doing  this  with  the  shoots  each  succeeding 
autumn  after  the  vintage  is  got  in,  just  cutting  off  the  tops  of 
them.  As  to  pruning  them  properly,  that  is  never  done,  and  the 
branches  all  growing  closely  together  in  this  basket-like  form, 
prevent  the  free  rise  of  the  sap  and  diminish  the  quantity  of 
fruit.  I  observed,  however,  that  all  the  vineyards  are  nut  after 
this  fashion.  When  I  have  told  them  that  1  thought  they  were 
wrong,  and  asked  why  they  did  it,  the  answer  was  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  and  "  My  grandfather  did  so  in  his  time."  A  country- 
man near  Emporion  told  me  that  they  twist  the  tendrils  of  each 
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^^^L  year's  growtii  into  the  shape  of  these  baskets  until  tlic  vine  has 
^^^K  Bttaiaed  an  age  of  at  least  fifteen  years,  in  order  to  keep  the  fruit 
^^^B  'hS  the  ground,  liaving  no  other  prop  ;  and  at  that  »ge  the  stem 
^^^K  being  considered  large  enough  to  sustain  its  burthen,  they  cut 
^^^k  away  the  basket  and  leave  the  tree  in  the  shape  of  a  busli  bearing 
^^^K  its  fruit  well ;  the  young  vines  are  pruned  in  autumn,  and  havu 
^^^B  tfieir  shoots  dipped  in  the  spring ;  the  old  vines  are  pruned  once 
^^^B4  year,  that  is.  in  autumn.  Notwitlistanding  the  basket,  I  have 
^^^B  teen  much  of  the  fruit  upon  the  cround.  The  wine  is  of  two 
^^^^  'kinds,  the  rough  or  dry  wine,  and  tne  vino  santo  or  sweet  wine. 
^^^B.The  first  is  of  a  pale  straw  colour;  Tournefort  likened  it  to 
^^^B  ;tUienish,  and  I  think  he  was  correct :  it  has  quite  sufficient  body 
^^^K^d  is  very  wtiolesoine.  When  about  a  year  old  a  bottle  of  ex- 
^^^B  Sellent  wine  costs  about  2\d-  All  the  grapes  that  make  this  wine 
^^^1  ijftre  cut  during  the  night.  I  never  wished  for  any  other  while  at 
^^^B'fiantorin.  The  vino  santo  is  produced  from  the  vines  which 
^^^B^row  towards  the  south  part  of  the  island,  but  not  nearly  in  the 
^^^BiCame  quantity  as  the  other.  It  is  genenilly  dark  red,  very  sweet, 
^^^1  «nd  luscious.  I  am  told  by  judges  that  it  is  very  little,  if  at  all, 
^^^B  inferior  to  that  of  ('yprus. 

^^^B>     It  appears  to  me  very  strange  that  these  nines  are  so  little 

^^HilEnowR  in  England,  for,  with  the  exception  of  some  which  finds  its 

^^^■<«ay  to  Syra  and  Athens,  where  it  is  immediately  adulterated  and 

^^BwMiled,  Utc  whole  of  it  is  taken  to  the  Russian  ports  in  tlie  Black 

^^^P.Sea,  from  whence  tn  return  they  bring  tea,  salt  fish,  caviare,  butter, 

(mI,  &c.  &<!.      Every  vine-grower  in  Santoriu   is  a  trader  with 

Russia,  and  the  shipowner  also  very  frequently  commands  the  ship 

that  transports  his  own  produce. 

I      The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  an  average  year  of 
•produce  in  Santoriu  : —  ,..-,,■     ,. 

'  Valne  in  Ilalian  lire. 


Barley 

.  24,500  kilo 

61,4&> 

Vetches,  or  a  so 

t  of  pea     1,840    „ 

9,232 

BeariB 

.          .        750    „ 

4,032 

Vino  Brusco 

•  ^-^^^         to  the  pipe 

355,655 

Vino  Santo 

.     2,350 

63,168 

Uva-pa-ssa,  dried 

grapes     U, 7.50  baskets 

68,432 

Figa 

950  kilo 

4,256 

Cotton 

.     4,050  okes,  or  2|  lb. 

3,629 

Indian  corn  (sesf 

mo)     .         250     „ 

224 

570,0* 


3  for  the 


^m   bet 


The  lira,  assuming  its  value  at  \Qd.  English,  will 

rao  brusco  or  the  dry  wine,  in  round  numbers  near  1 1,000^.,  and 

for  the  Hum  total  of  produce  23,755/.     I  have  been  informed  that 

the  best  years  the  quantily  of  wiue  has  amounted  to  as  much 

12,000  pipes,  or  84,000  barrels ;  but  on  the  other  side  it  lias 

been  known  to  fall  to  4000  pipes,  or  21^,000  barrels,  and  since 
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thia  tabic  was  made,  a  good  deal  of  the  barlejr  land  lias  been 
turned  into  Tioeyards.  It  is  wonderFul  wbat  industr)'  has  dune 
with  this  fragment  or  crust  of  a  volcano,  which  supports  such  a 
vast  population.  The  commerce  of  Siintorln  throws  into  circula- 
tion annually  a  sum  or  capital  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  of 
drachmEB,  or  53,125/.,  assuming  the  value  of  the  drachma  at  S^d, 

The  tonnage  of  tlio  shipping  belonging  to  the  island  is  9til2. 
There  are  87  merchants  and  1324  sailors.  The  trade  is  prin- 
cipally with  Odessa  and  Taganrog  for  the  exportation  of  wine  and 
importation  of  grain ;  also  with  Syra,  Constantinople  and  otlier 
Ottoman  ports  for  tlie  importation  of  other  goods  and  manufac- 
tui-ea.  The  imports  comprehend  almost  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary for  life,  even  to  wood,  which  conies  from  the  neighbouring 
isliujds.  The  total  annual  sum  paid  into  the  royal  treasury  by 
Thera  amounts  to  about  61,000  drachmse,  which  is  praedial  or 
raised  from  the  laud,  and  in  point  of  importance  Santorin  ia  con- 
sidered to  rank  next  to  Syra  and  Patras :  the  treasury  also  re- 
ceives acou^dcrablcsum  raised  from  the  exportation  of  pozzolana. 

The  town  of  Skaro,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  is  situated 
on  a  steep  promontory  of  the  same  name,  which  projects  into  tlie 
crater  under  the  heights  upon  which  the  village  of  Merovouli  is 
built,  and  it  is  around  tJiis  promontory  that  the  waters  of  the 
gulf  are  deepest.  In  the  ruined  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance there  are  some  ancient  remains :  the  pedestal  for  the 
modem  altar  is  decorated  with  a  garland  and  rams'  and  bulb' 
heads,  built  into  the  wall.  I  observed  also  two  headless  marble 
statues.  In  the  middle  ages  Skarowas  occupied  by  the  Vene- 
tians, who  erected  the  castle,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist 
Until  very  lately  it  was  the  seat  of  government.  In  Toumefort's 
day,  indeed  until  within  the  lost  forty  years,  the  gentry  of  San- 
torin readcd  there,  including  the  Greek  and  Lalin  bishops,  llie 
following  was  its  appearance  from  the  oppo^te  side  of  tlie  ridge 
which  connects  it  with  S.mtorin,  as  described  in  my  journal  written 
on  the  spot  (November  1st) : — "  I  am  now  seated  in  front  of  the 
ducal  castle  of  Skaro ;  my  position  is  under  a  huge  steep  mass 
of  red  lava  and  scoria,  which  supports  a  part  of  Merovouli.  The 
piomontory  of  Skaro  is  separated  from  me  by  a  high  ridge 
which  connects  it  with  the  main  island ;  its  formation  is  striking 
as  to  colour  and  shape,  being  of  dark  grey,  and  red  lava  mixed 
up  with  ashes,  pumice,  and  pozzolana  ;  its  most  derated  part  is 
a  great  red  and  black  crag  with  a  flat  top  rising  1000  feet  above 
the  waters  of  the  gulf,  which  from  time  to  time  has  been  much 
diminished,  as  the  earthquakes  have  shaken  down  large  fragments 
into  tlie  sea.  Around  this  crag  are  the  houses  of  the  now  ruined 
town  of  Skaro,  a  most  extraordinary  group,  perclied  one  over 
another  where  a  crevice  in  the  sides  of  the  precipice  will  admit  of 
it,  and  in  mutt  frightful  jHisitions,  the  outer  wall  of  tlie  buildings 
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ing  in  a  line  witli  the  ptirpondicular  rocka."  I  sprung  a  covey 
of  partridges  among  this  mass  of  ruiiis,  and  was  once  near  falliug 
into  a  vault  full  of  skulls  and  other  human  bones :  not  a  living 
soul  now  inhabits  thia  plac«. 

llierc  is  another  strange  spot  in  which  the  human  race  have 
built  tbtiir  nests.  Epanomeria  is  situated  on  the  face  of  tlie  cMs 
of  the  N.W.  promontory  of  Santorin,  and  directly  opposite  to 
Tbura^a.  No  one,  on  appri>aching  it  from  Thera  by  laiid,  would 
dream  that  be  was  riding  over  a  town  containiog  upwards  of  two 
thousand  inhabitaute.  I  passed  on  to  tlic  westeni  extremity  and 
ascended  a  square  Venetian  tower,  which  at  the  time  of  Choiseul 
Gouffier's  visit  in  1772  was  part  of  a  castle :  it  is  elevated  about 
600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  immediately  over  the 
port  of  St.  l^olo.  Seated  on  the  top  of  this  structure,  I  had 
on  ejEceUeot  view  of  the  towu,  an  amphitheatre  of  houses  built 
into  a  deep  stratum  uf  pozzolana  or  tufa,  which  is  of  a  brownish- 
uhitc;  the  houses  arc  piled  one  over  another  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  deep,  the  whole  surmounted  by  numerous  windmills 
percbed  ou  tlie  very  top.  Many  of  the  dwellings  are  excavations 
in  the  cHUj  others  are  built  above  them,  some  with  arched  roofa, 
others  flat,  the  lower  tier  full  400  feet  above  the  deep  waters  of 
tlie  gulf:  the  strata  below  are  perpendicular,  and  of  a  bright  red 
and  black  lava,  much  calcined,  and  scoria.  A  thunderstorm 
swept  over  the  southern  half  of  the  crater  whilst  I  was  there,  and 
the  noise  reverberating  round  the  steep  sides  of  this  vast  volcano, 
bad  a  due  eSect.  I  was  told  by  the  owner  of  the  tower,  Antonio 
Sorotas,  that  it  was  built  by  the  \'enetians ;  but  over  tlie  door  I 
found  a  stone  having  a  spread  eagle  sculptured,  witli  the  date 
1630.  On  my  inquiry  for  antiquities  I  was  shown  a  fragment  of 
marble  with  the  characters  ArFEAOC  upon  it. 

Epauomeria  is  approached  from  the  sea  by  a  zig-zag  road  tut 
into  the  clifiti,  tlte  same  as  that  at  Thera,  and,  to  a  stranger 
saihng  into  the  crater,  has  a  very  striking  appearance,  the  houses 
toweriog  ou  high  tar  above  the  mast-heads  of  the  largest  ships  ; 
but  at  night  the  voyager  would  hardly  bo  aware  of  the  presence 
of  a  town,  were  it  not  for  the  twinkbng  lights  along  the  face  of 
the  cUSs  and  the  windmills  on  their  teummit,  which  show  out  in 
relief  against  iJie  sky.  Pyrgos  is  to  the  S.,  and  is  built  upcui  and 
around  a  conical  hill  of  pumice  and  pozzolana,  with  a  limestone 
baae,  being  one  of  the  northern  roots  of  Mount  Elias.  It  has 
about  1301)  inhabitants.  It  is  astonishing  tliat  so  many  people  can 
live  in  such  a  small  space ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  bishops  had 
houses  here;  the  Episcopal  Greek  church  is  only  about  three- 
qoarti'rs  of  a  mile  to  tlie  eastward. 

'i'he  towu  of  Enijiorlon,  which  is  situated  on  one  of  the 
wutburn  roots  of  Elias,  is  very  neat  and  eleau,  and  a  great 
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respectable  land  proprietors  dwell  there.  This  place  derivea  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  tliat  at  one  time  it  was  the  residence 
of  most  of  the  merelianla  and  vine-growers.  Near  it  to  the  W.  is 
a  remarkable -looking  square  tower,  probably  of  Venetian  origin  ; 
it  belongs  to  tlie  monks  of  Patmos,  and  has  served  as  a  sort  of 
metoihi  to  them.  A  great  deal  of  the  surrounding  land  belongs 
to  their  monastery ;  it  produces  the  vino  santo,  or  sweet 
wine.  I  observed  a  piece  of  marble,  bearing  an  inscription,  built 
into  the  S.  wall  of  this  structure,  but  it  was  too  high  to  get  a  copy 
of  it.  Emporion  has  1380  inhabitant  ;  'ij  miles  to  the  W.  of  it  is 
the  bourg  of  Altrot«ri,  numbering  524  inhabitanta  ;  it  is  built  on 
the  side  of  a  bill,  and  is  distant  from  the  cape  of  the  same  name 
about  2  miles.  The  land  at  Akroteri  is  high,  and  the  distance 
across  from  sea  to  sea  only  -^ths  of  a  mile ;  the  cHSs  on  the  crater 
side  are  very  steep,  and  those  to  the  S.  are  composed  of  huge 
heaps  of  black  aslies,  cinders,  and,  in  places,  pozzoiana ;  they  are 
much  furrowed  and  broken. 

During  the  moutlis  of  June  and  July  we  found  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  from  77"  to  85":  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  being 
2  P.M.,  and  tlie  coolest  4  a.m.  The  prevalent  winds  were  from 
the  N.,  blowing  at  times  with  great  violence ;  certainly  more  than 
lialf  the  above  months  it  blew  from  that  quarter,  and  the  people 
say  that  they  are  very  injurious  to  the  vines.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  in  Santorin  that  the  coolest  winds  in  summer  and  the 
coldest  in  winter  blow  from  the  S.,  coming  from  the  neighbouring 
SDOwy  mountains  of  Crete.  The  range  of  tlie  thermometer  at 
Thera,  the  last  lo  days  in  October,  was  from  62°  to  80°. 
In  the  winter  tuonlhs,  I  was  told,  that  in  Thera  it  is  very  cold, 
and  snow  is  frequently  known  to  fall.  Dr.  Cigalla  gave  me  the 
range  from  6^  to  14^  of  Reaumur  in  that  season. 

I  know  of  few  useful  plants  in  Santorin.  The  lichen  Kocella 
Tinctoria  (so  plentiful  in  Mykoni,  and  so  valuable  as  a  dye) 
I  searched  for  in  vain.  The  litmus  is  prepared  from  it;  and 
unless  blue  cloth  bae  first  been  dyed  with  litmus,  and  afterwards 
with  indigo,  the  seams  will  turn  white,  and  the  colour  fade.  Dr. 
Cigalla  names  the  saflron,  the  niaritimo  squill  (wormwood, 
assenzio),  coloquintida,  rue,  lieheu-Islandica,  sage,  rosemary, 
chamomile,  pellitory,  mallows,  dog's-grafs  or  dog'stootli,  capel- 
venereormaiden's-hair,  &c.,  as  medicinal  plants  which  grow  here. 

At  Exomiti  I  have  seen  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  lily, 
and  a  great  variety  of  thistles.  Of  the  fig  I  am  told  there  are 
fifteen  kiods,  and  of  the  vine  fifty ;  in  some  gardens  they  have  the 

Eomcgranate,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  and  the  plum.  The  cotton 
ere  is  good  (Gossypium  arboreum) ;  the  tree  on  which  it  grows 
lives  to  a  great  age,  as  the  vines  also  do.  Firewood  is  extremely 
dear,  being  brouglit  over  from  the  neighbouring  islands. 
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Almost  all   kinds  uf  fruits  antl  vceetables  are  brought  from 
.     Hydrophobia  is  very  rare.     There  are  no  reptiles. 
to  the   antiquities  of  the  island,   Pere   Richard,   Cboiseul 
■uffier,  Blum  and  Professor  Russ,  particularly  the  Isist-named, 
left  but  little  more  to  be  said. 

learn   from  Herodotus  (iv.   148)   that  there  were  Beven 

icta  (xoljoj)  in  the  island,  and  there  might  be  as  many  towns, 

gh  he  does  not  say  so.     The  names  of  two  cities  have  been 

Tved  by  Ptolemy — Oea  and  Eleuais.     It  appears  fmm  the 

Iption,   whieb  I  have  numbered  No.  26,   that  there  was  a 

Thera,  ou  Mess  a- Von  no :   "Artemidorus  has  erected  this 

e  iu  honour  of  Hecate  of  a  thousand  names.  Goddess  sur- 

inded  by  light,  and  honoured  by  all   the  inhabitunts  of  the 

intry ;  the  same  Artemidorus,  iu  order  to  leave  a  monument 

yt  the  city  of  Thera,  has  cut  these  stairs  for  the  convenience  of 

passengers,  and  placed   the    statue,  which  is  in  black   stone." 

Strabo  also  mcntiojis  a  city,  as  baving  the  same  name  as  the 

island.     On  mule-back  from  the  scala  of  Thera  to  the  foot  of 

Messa  Vouuo  (or  St.  Etienne,  or  St.  StJephen,  as  it  is  indifferently 

called)  it  is  about  two  hours'  journey,  although  tbe  distance  is  not 

more  than  5  miles.     The  first  time  I  visited  that  part  of  tbe  island 

in  July,  starting  from  Thera  a  Httte  before  sunrise.     The 

ig  a  gentle  descent  between  walls  built  of  lava  and  basalt, 

passes  through  tlie  villages  of  Karterado,  Vounitza,  Messaria, 

athon,  andGouia,  the  last  of  which  is  built  upon  a  root  of  Mount 

lias.     Vineyards  He  on  all  sides.     At  Vathon  the  limestone 

begins  to  show,  and  the  walls  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  in 

their  composition.     As  I  have  before  observed,  all  these  villages 

(having  an  a^regatc  population  of  4600  souls)  are  built  into  tlie 

sides  of  ravines  which  run  from  W.  to  E-,  and  have  been  formed 

from  time  to  time  by  tbe  rains  making  channels  in  the  pumice  in 

their  way  to  the  sea.     Tliat  in  which  Vatbon  is  built  is  perhaps 

50  or  60  feet  deep,  and  of  considerable  width ;  it  has  a  garden 

and   trees  in  the  cenlre,  also  a  pretty  church,  at  the  W.  end 

of  which  is  a  large  sarcophiigus,  from  which  I  took  an  inscription, 

^hich  1  have  numbered  3S.     In  no  island  of  the  Grecian  archi- 

lago  does  the  stranger  meet  with  so  much  coiu-tcsy  as  from 

(6  simple  people.     On  approaching  Gonia  fr^ments  of  ancient 

lains  present  themselves,  sucb  as  headless  statues,  built  into 

rails,  squared  blocks  of  red  and  blaci  lava,  and  now  and  then 

IB  of  pottery  mixed  with  the   soil.     Nikolo   Scopoletes,  the 

ief  man  of  tbe  place,  (minted  out  to  me  the  inscriptions,  which  I 

ire  numl)ered  36,  37.  38,  3a,  40.     Pursuing  a  b.E.  irection, 

arrived  at  the  black  sandy  beach  of  Kamari.     Here,  in  the 

lorch    of    St.    Nikolo,    which   is   immediately   under    Mcssa- 

\aaao,  I  copied  the  inscription,  which  I  have  numbered  ^-    It  is 
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on  a  pedestal  or  fragment  of  a  column,  which  supports  the  altar ; 
the  word  OIA  appears  in  it.  Here  commences  tiie  ascent  to  the 
Sellada,  which  connects  Messa-Vonno  with  Mount  Elias:  it  ia 
very  steep,  anil  plentifully  strewed  with  pumice-  From  the  summit 
the  ptmn  to  the  S.W.,  between  Perissa  and  Eraporion,  spreads 
oat  before  the  eye,  entirely  cultivated  with  the  vine  ;  beyond  it  is 
the  sea,  and,  in  the  horizon,  Ida  and  the  other  mountains  of  the 
Cretan  range.  After  enjoying  tlie  prospect  the  traveller  must 
turn  to  his  left,  and  taking  an  easterly  course  up  a  steep,  rugged 
aig-zag  path,  he  will  shortly  find  himself  on  the  summit  of  Mcasa- 
Vouno,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city — a  most  noble  situation,  llie 
mountain  may  be  about  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the 
summit  is  like  a  crescent  presenting  its  convex  side  towards  St.  Elias 
and  tlie  plains  of  Perissa  j  it  slopes  suddenly  off  to  the  precipicee 
on  the  N.E.  side,  which  rise  perpomlicularly  about  600  feet  above 
the  water,  and  form  the  cape  of  the  same  name  oa  the  mountain. 
Around  the  crescent  were  built  the  walla  of  the  city,  whidi  do  not 
appear  to  have  extended  along  the  edge  of  the  chifs  over  the  sea  ; 
they  are  of  all  ordei-s  of  masonry,  from  the  Cyclopean,  composed 
of  rude  masses  of  many  tons  weight,  piled  one  upon  the  other, 
with  small  stones  fitted  in  between  Uie  Iiirger,  down  to  those  of 
the  regular  masonry  of  a  later  age,  and  there  are  even  some 
kinds  which  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  city  was  inhabited  late 
into  Christian  times.  Tlio  city  could  not  have  been  of  great 
extent,  as  the  circuit  of  the  walls  is  not  more  than  sevcn-tentbs  of 
a  mile  ;  it  must  have  been  built  terrace  fdsluon  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  within  the  cresCT?nt,  and  is  at  the  present  time  little  better 
than  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.  The  stall's  cut  by  Artemidorus, 
where  he  erected  the  statue  to  Hecate,  are  on  the  N.  side. 
Many  fragments  of  columns  arc  strewn  about,  half  buried  in  the 
soil,  and  the  rocks  on  the  S.  side  have  many  inscriptions,  some  of 
which  were  illegible  to  mo. 

'I'be  monks  <rt  the  order  of  St.  Basileus,  in  the  convent  upon  St. 
EUas,  who  now  lord  it  over  the  remains  of  ancient  Thcra,  depute 
their  authority  to  two  simple  peasants.  Those  men  cultivate  a 
few  figs,  barley,  and  vegetables,  and  drive  their  flocks  amongst 
the  ruins  of  the  city. 

Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  site  is  the  metoklii,  or  farm- 
house, which  receives  the  slight  produce  of  the  mountain,  and 
ndjoining  it  is  the  church  of  the  Evangelists.  £uth  am  built  of 
ancient  marbles ;  indeed,  the  first  appears  to  have  preserved 
intact  the  lower  part  of  an  ancient  structure.  Immediately 
opposite  is  a  marble  hexagonal  building  or  platform,  upon  which 
Olivier  thinks  there  was  a  statue,  perhaps  of  Marcus  Aurelius  or 
Antoninus.  Thence  descending  by  a  winding  path  a  narrow  glen 
whicli  ruus  iu  a  N.E.  direction,  wu  arrive  at  a  most  singular  htir- 
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[  outage,  built  into  the  face  of  the  cliff  overhanging  the  sea.  It  a 
I  now  uninhabited ;  the  last  hermit  who  resided  there,  a  religious 
I  visicHiary,  was  sent  away  by  the  late  bishop  to  end  his  days  in 
I  Skiatbos,  his  native  isle. 

Fragments  of  vases  are  strewn  all  over  the  site.      It  is  neces- 

I  iary  to  be  cautious  about  falling  into  the  numerous  cistems  cut 

I  Id  tlie  rock  to  catch  the  rain.     I  procured  from  the  brothers  Bar- 

1  bacousi  the  medals  which  I  have  numbered  1,  IS,  19,  -20,  in  my 

[  l{0t  of  coins  of  the  island ;  No.  14,  which  was  given  me  by  a 

I  gentleman  of  Thera,  also  came  from  this  spot     An  ithypballuB 

I  with  tlie  inscription  "To  my  we  11 -beloved,"  proves  that  Pi'iapus 

ras  worshipped  in  Oea,  if  these  are  the  ruins  of  that  city. 

On  the  \V.  side  of  the  city  are  three  small  Greek  tJiurches ; 

I  two  of  them  are  built  in  one,  and  occupy  a  level  piece  of  ground 

I  le  the  left,  as  oue  ascends  &om  the  Sellada.     One  is  that  of  St. 

I  Stephano,  the  other  8t.  Etienue ;  these    churches  are  probably 

[  bwit  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  the  marbles  of  which 

[  have  been  used  in  their  constrnctiou.      The  other,  that  of  the 

[  Transfiguration,   is    a    little  more   to   the  S. ;   it    is    cut   into 

I  tbe  rock  or  side  of  the  mountain,  and  has  been  an  ancient  tomb  or 

I  lemple ;  there  is  a  small  spring  of  water  in  it.     To  the  right  of 

Ibe  door  is  an  inscription  nearly  illegible  ;  to  the  right  of  which 

•gain  is  a  deep  niche  cut  in  the  rock. 

Descending  to  the  tombs  in  the  rocks  below,  by  the  only  road 
by  which  it  is  approached,  we  find  ourselves  once  more  on  the 
Sellada,  and  on  every  side  are  the  tombs  of  tlie  ancient  in- 
habitants. 

Sarcophagi  cut  in  the  rocks  on  the  side  of  Mount  Ellas,  and  also 
of  Messa-Vouno,  are  still  visible,  though  some  of  them  have  been 
shaken  down  by  tlie  violence  of  earthquakes.  There  are  other 
tombs  near  the  summit  of  the  connecting  ridge,  which  liave  been 
sunk  into  the  soil ;  they  have  all  been  opened,  and  many  vases 
and  some  coins  were  found  in  them.  Also,  the  N.E.  side  of  Mount 
Elias  has  been  cut  in  places  into  many  flights  of  stairs  I  counted 
titteen  steps  in  one  place,  leading  up  to  a  row  of  small  round  and 
square  basins,  cut  into  the  uppermost  one.  These  basins  are 
fitted  to  receive  lids,  and  I  suppose  at  one  time  contained  the 
ashes  of  the  dead. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Sellada  to  the  right,  as  we  descend 
towards  Perissa,  and  in  a  steep  part  of  the  mountain,  are  three 
tombs,  one  below  another :  the  tirst,  5  ft.  6  in.  by  1  ft.  6  in. ;  the 
second  the  same  size ;  the  third,  a  few  steps  lower,  probably  that 
of  a  man,  5  ft.  10  iu.  by  1  ft.  10  in.  To  the  right,  on  a  ledge, 
are  five  circular  basins,  and  below  is  a  platform  or  oblong  square, 
6  ft.  (J  in.  long  by  ti  ft.,  in  the  centre  of  whicli  is  a  large  round 
te^,  and  at  two  of  its  comers  a  square  one.     To  the  left  of  this 
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is  another  round  and  a.  square  basin.  This  (ilatrorm  is  approached 
from  below  by  three  steps.  Professor  Robs  has  pubhshed  a  plan 
of  a  sarcophagus  which  \&  near  this  spot,  and,  together  with  the 
prodigious  rock  in  which  it  is  cut,  appears  to  have  been  shaken 
down  by  an  earthquake.  ThiB  learned  traveller  mentions  that 
inscriptions  have  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood  cut  upon  blocks 
of  basalt,  the  characters  of  which  belong  to  the  epoch  of  the  first 
immigration. 

From  the  Sellada  to  Perissa  the  descent  is  not  so  steep  as 
it  is  on  tile  northern  side :  vast  beds  of  pumice  and  pozzolaiia 
are  lodged  upon  the  limestone  slopes  of  the  mountain.  Two 
headless  marble  statues  lie  in  the  track,  which  have  been  most 
likely  precipitated  from  the  heights  above;  and  nearly  at  the 
bottom  are  two  others,  one  of  a  man,  another  of  a  woman,  built 
into  the  walls  which  inclose  the  vineyards.  Half  an  hour  from  the 
enmmit  brings  us  to  Perissa. 

The  quantity  of  ancient  remains  about  Perissa  would  in- 
cline us  to  believe  that  it  is  the  site  of  a  city.  It  is  close 
under  Messa-Vouno,  round  the  foot  of  which,  before  the  erup- 
tion of  1650,  there  was  a  road  from  one  place  to  the  other.  All 
the  people,  old  and  young,  bear  testimony  to  this,  and  say 
that  it  has  been  handed  down  to  them.  During  that  eruption,  a 
great  part  of  the  east  side  of  the  island  sank  to  the  extent  (the 
narrative  says)  of  500  acres  of  land  ;  and  where  the  road  then 
was.  there  is  now  water.  The  soundings  round  from  Perissa  to 
Kamari,  the  oars  nearly  touching  the  rocks,  are  1,  3,  5,  5,  12, 14, 
10.  9,  64  fathoms ;  the  distance  is  about  a  mile  and  two-tentlis. 
The  precipices  that  fono  this  cape  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
about  700  feet  high.  The  soundings  off  it  run  gradually  out  to 
near  two  miles,  where  we  Lid  135  fathoms:  in  fact,  they  are 
nearly  in  the  same  ratio  all  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Thera. 

I  have  before  said  that  the  Greeks  have  built  a  church  at 
Perissa,  which  lliey  call  St.  Stavros.  It  is  upon  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temple,  perhaps  of  Roman  times,  and  certainly  a  larger 
edifice  than  they  can  eviT  require  in  this  spot,  so  distant  from 
most  of  the  towns  of  the  island.  Professor  Ross  says  that  this 
church  was  built  in  consequence  of  the  dream  of  a  visionary,  in 
which  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  the  ruins  of  a  convent  lay  buried 
on  this  spot.  However  this  may  be,  the  earthquakes  attendant 
upon  the  eruption  of  1650,  according  to  Pere  Richard,  uncovered 
ruins  here  not  previously  known  to  exist.  In  clearing  away  for 
the  new  buildings,  many  inscriptions  have  come  to  light ;  also 
baptismal  fonts  in  marble,  witli  the  cross  and  a  dove  or  a  cock 
sculptured  on  each  side.  I  pitched  my  tent  here,  in  order  to 
search  the  surrounding  country  for  inscriptions,  and  the  heat  under 
eaovae  in  July  was  very  great.     At  tiie  east  end  of  the   new 
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L^urch,  but  not  connected  with  it,  la  tlie  ruin  of  a  circular  Ilel- 
■lenic  building  of  bluish  marble,  having  three  or  four  courses  of 
ftwgular  masonry  remaining.  It  is  plactid  upon  a  platform,  to 
B^faich  we  ascL'nd  by  four  low  steps,  from  which  the  soil  ia  partly 
■  beared  away.  Professor  Ross  conceives  tbia  to  have  been  a 
I  herottm  or  tomb,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  erected  to  Erasi- 
Itjna,  daughter  of  Eratokratcs;  and  grounds  his  belief  that  it 
llrfts  80  upon  an  inscription  lying  near  (No.  17).  Kound  the  out- 
ide  of  this  church  are  many  inscriptions  much  worn  ;  I  managed 
D  get  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  one,  No.  42.  Nearer  the  side  of 
be  mountain  are  the  ruins  of  another  temple,  upon  the  floor  of 
l-44iidi  is  constructed  the  small  church'  of  Panagia  Irene.  Many 
•  sf  the  columns  are  scattered  about ;  tbey  are  of  the  Doric  order, 
Ittodof  DO  great  size  or  antiquity.  A  lime-kilu  there  will  probably 
I  destroy  a  few  more  of  these  marbles.  Near  our  tent  was  an 
I  ancient  well  of  brackish  water ;  the  brink  was  cased  with  white 
I  marble :  and  at  a  few  minutes'  walk  into  the  plain,  towards  Km- 
I  porion  and  Platanimos,  I  was  shown  two  headless  statues  of  a  man 
I  and  woman  in  white  marble,  which  appear  to  have  ornamented  the 

Crtico  of  a  temple.  The  man  is  reclining  on  his  left  side ;  the 
ad  was  raised,  and  supported  by  the  left  hand ;  the  woman  is 
sitting  with  her  back  to  him,  and  partly  reclining  against  him. 
His  right  arm  is  thrown  over  her  shoulders.  The  execution  of 
this  grnup  seems  superior  tc  any  I  had  yet  seen.  On  a  large 
Wock  of  basalt,  in  a  vineyard  near,  I  observed  some  ancient  cha- 
racters, but  too  faint  to  be  copied. 
I  At  a  short  distance  is  tlie  small  church  of  St  Adonis,  near 
I  irhich  is  a  large  ancient  well  with  brackish  water.  Going  to  the 
S.W.,  a  few  minutes  bring  us  to  two  other  large  ancient  wells  of 
tolerable  water.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  cut  in  the  limestone, 
after  perforating  the  thick  layer  of  pumice  which  covers  all  the 
plain  of  Pcrissa,  and  in  which  the  vine  flourishes.  From  these 
wells  to  Cape  Exomiti  and  the  S.E.  slopes  of  Motmt  Platanimos, 
it  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half ;  and  to  that  locality  has  been  assigned 
by  some  the  site  of  the  city  of  Eleusis,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 
"The  rock  tombs  cut  in  the  S.E.  side  of  the  moimt,  the  remains  of 
the  mole  under  water  on  the  W.  side  of  the  cape  which  formed 
the  port,  also  the  existence  of  fragments  of  pottery,  are  sufficient 
evidence  that  a  city  stood  here,  which  may  have  extended  some 
distance  into  the  plain  towards  Perisaa.  It  is  also  not  improbable 
that  a  part  has  been  swallowed  up  in  one  of  the  convulsions  to 
which  this  island  has  been  subject. 

The  mole  to  the  S.  stretches  from  the  cape  about  four-tenths  of 
amile  to  the  W.,  and  is  slightly  curved  in  order  to  meet  that  to 
fte  N.,  which  is  shorter ;  the  greatest  depth  of  water  inside  is 
'  ~^  fathoms.     I  was  amused  one  day  by  my  Greek  interpreter 
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brlngti^  me  infonnatioTi  that  he  had  received  from  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  country,  that  there  were  houses  nnder  water  here,  and 
tJmt  in  calm  weather  their  chimneys  were  tfl  be  aeen.  I  wonder 
whether,  in  sounding,  our  lead  ever  intruded  into  the  kitchens  at 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  EieusisI 

The  tombs  above  mentioned  are  well  worth  visiting,  and  are 
considered  to  be  the  work  ff  a  very  remote  age.  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  Tiflit  of  Profi3ssor  Robs  to  tins  snot  until  my  return  to 
Malta ;  and  I  find  that  his  companion,  Mr.  Schaubert.  has  made 
some  very  correct  plans  of  them.  Ross  conceiTcs  that  the  pilasters 
forming  part  of  two  of  these  t^mbs.  are  an  early  specimen  of  tlie 
Corintliian  etvle;  if  so,  this  would  rob  Oallimachus  of  Corinth  of 
a  part  of  his  laurels,  who,  aex;ording  to  Vitnivius,  was  the  original 
inventor.  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  that  they  represent  an 
early  species  of  the  Ionic,  as  the  capital  bears  so  very  small  a 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  shaft,  and  the  volutes  or  scrolls  arc 
very  similar  to  those  of  that  order. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  most  elegant  of  these  tombs ;  it  is  the 
one  nearest  the  cape,  and  cut  in  a  perpendicular  part  of  the 
mount.  This  semicircular  niche,  at  a  distance,  lias  the  appear- 
ance of  an  entrance  or  porch  of  a  small  temple,  composed  of  a 
pediment  and  plain  entablature,  supported  by  two  small  pilastral 
columns,  nearly  approaching  to  the  Ionic  order.  These  columns 
have  no  pedestals,  but  stand  upon  the  base  of  the  tomb,  which  is 
elevated  above  the  ground  some  three  or  four  feet  'I'he  niche 
itself  is  about  3  ft.  6  in.  in  depth,  7  in.  in  heicht.,  and  5  ft  9  in. 
in  width  or  distance  between  the  pillars.  The  lower  part  is 
occupied  by  a  sort  of  ledge  elevated  above  the  floor  2  ft,  10  in., 
into  the  upper  or  horizontal  surface  of  which  is  cut  an  oval  basin 
•i  ft.  9  in.  long,  1  fL  6  in.  broad,  and  10  in.  deep.  This  trough 
has  been  fitted  for  a  lid.  The  columns  of  this  little  edifice  are 
7  ft.  high,  without  the  capital ;  tliey  measure  10  in.  in  diameter 
at  base,  and  9  in.  at  the  neck,  a  circumstance  unusual  with 
pilasters.  They  stand  out  from  the  rock  IJ  inches,  and  are  with- 
out flutings.  Their  capitals  arc,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  an  early 
spetamen  of  the  Ionic,  and  are  about  9  in.  high,  or  one  diameter 
of  the  neck  of  the  column,  which  is  more  than  an  Ionic  capital 
should  have.  They  consist  of  nothing  more  than  the  volutes  (witb 
no  ornament  between),  upon  which  the  abacus  and  architrave  rest: 
the  former  is  cut  inwards,  or  arched  something  like  the  modem 
Ionic,  and  h.ns  no  ornament.  The  acrotorium  is  placed  at  each 
angle  of  the  pediment,  accordbg  to  the  Professor's  plan ;  but 
I  could  not  perceive  them,  neither  did  Lieut.  Manseil.  The 
moat  ancient  Ionic  columns,  according  to  Vitnivius,  had  an  eleva- 
tion equal  to  eight  diameters ;  and  in  more  modem  times,  he  says 
architects  have  allowed  eight  and  a  luilf ;  these  pilasters  have  rather 
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more  than  eight.  According  to  Mr.  Schaubert's  plan  in  Ross's 
[Miunlilet,  the  entahlatiu-e  of  this  tomb  \a  only  about  a  aevontli  of 
the  ncigbt  of  the  columns.  The  regular  ancient  entablature  was 
one-fourth  of  tlic  height,  and  it  was  afterwards  reduced  to  a  fifth. 
I  make  the  one  in  question  nearer  to  the  last  proportion.  It  has 
been  split  down  the  centre  by  the  shoelc  of  an  earthqualce.  I 
recollect,  in  1844,  when  on  my  way  from  Delphi  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Parnassus,  I  saw  a  rock  tomb  sometning  similar  to  this 
one.  and  rent  in  twain  in  the  same  manner. 

Near  thia  spot  is  a  sarcophanua  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  having 
all  its  sides  projecting,  except  that  which  is  attached  to  tlie  moun- 
tain. It  has  a  false  lid,  apcx-ehaped,  and  the  corpse  was  put  in 
through  an  entrance  close  to  the  rock,  which  was  covered  by  a 
flat  atone.  The  height  inside  is  2  feet  3  inches ;  length,  6  feet ; 
hresdtli,  2  feet.  Above  it,  on  the  rock,  is  sculptured  in  bas- 
relief  a  serpent  about  7  or  8  feet  long:  the  inhiiliitanls  call  it 
the  Ekhendra.  Above  it  is  another  ^rcophagos  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  also  without  a  lid,  which  bears  in  large  characteis  the  in- 

»Krip6on  ©E0®EMI02.  A  short  distance  to  the  N.,  and  on 
tbe  eastern  face  of  this  hill,  are  two  other  tombs  or  monuments  of 
Hk  same  kind ;  they  are  close  togetlier,  and  the  central  pilaster 
a^vcs  for  both.  1'he  one  tu  the  left  has  only  an  acroturium  on  the 
upper  angle  of  its  pediment,  while  the  one  to  the  right  has  one  at 
escli  angle.  These  excavations  appear  in  front  to  be  square  com- 
partments, with  three  pilasters  supporting  two  pediments;  they 
are  rounded  at  the  back,  and  have  scats,  but  I  amid  find  no  spot 
for  the  deposit  of  body  or  ashes.  The  height  of  the  shaft  of  the 
centre  pilaster  is  6  feet ;  that  of  the  capital  is  8  inches  diameter, 
at  the  base,  9  inches :  none  of  these  pilasters  have  pedestals.  Tlie 
one  to  the  right  has  been  destroyed  by  time  ;  the  other  two  are 
tolerably  perfect.  These  niches  are  elevated  about  12  fcet  above 
the  ground,  and  do  not  appear  to  ever  have  had  steps  in  the  rock 
whereby  to  ascend  to  tJiem. 

A  few  paces  to  the  N.  is  another  tomb,  the  same  height  from 
the  ground,  and  as  difficult  of  approach.  At  a  distance  it  lias  the 
appearance  of  a  lai^  square  excavation,  with  [hree  steps  one  above 
another.  On  clambering  up.  I  found  within,  upon  the  first  step 
or  shelf,  a  place  for  a  body  tJ  feet  in  length  ;  it  is  rounded  out  at 
the  north  end  to  accommodate  the  shape  ofthe  head  and  shoulders, 
and  narrows  gradually  towards  the  feet.  It  was  fitted  with  a  lid, 
vhich  had  been  cemented  down,  and  some  of  the  cement  still 
adhered.  I  also  think  the  corpse  was  otherwise  secured  by  a  bar 
passed  over  the  lid,  there  being  holes  in  the  rock  for  such  a  pur- 

C.     The  other  two  ledges  were  cut  full  of  round  and  square 
ns,  which  Professor  Ross  conceives  may  have  held  busts  or 
•tatuettes;  and  he  adds  it  wason  this  spot  that  the  statue  of  Apollo 
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was  found.     There  are  other  niclies  alon;;  the  aide  of  this  hilt,  but 

1  have  mentioned  the  three  principal.  Nothing  has  ttiraed  up  to 
identify  this  spot  with  the  city  of  £!eusis. 

About  seven-tenths  of  a  mile  due  E.  of  the  town  of  Eraporion, 
and  one  mile  and  two-tenths  8.  of  Megalokhorio.  thetc  is  a  little 
marble  church  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vineyard ;  it  is  called 
Hagios  St.  Nikolo  Marmaretes.  All  the  marbles  of  wluch  it  is 
constructed  were  removed  from  Messa-Vouno  or  its  neighbour- 
hood, where  they  formed  an  edifice  of  the  same  shape  as  that  we 
now  see,  an  oblong  square.  In  fact,  it  is  a  small  ancient  temple 
or  tomb,  removed  from  one  place  to  another.  I  made  a  sketch 
of  the  front  if  this  building,  which  I  copied  from  a  drawing  in 
Ross's  pamphlet.  The  length  is  14  feet,  and  breadth  12  feet; 
height,  a  feet ;  the  marble  of  which  it  is  built  is  greyish  blue,  the 
samu  as  that  of  which  Messa-Vouuo  and  St.  Elias  are  formed. 
Tlie  roof  is  also  of  marble,  having  three  beams  which  traverse  the 
entire  breadth,  the  intervals  between  which  are  filled  up  with 
small  pieces  at  ri^ht  angles.  Directly  opposite  the  door,  wnich  is 
to  the  S.,  a  semicircular  niche  of  small  dimensions  is  let  into  the 
wall.     On  each  side  of  it  is  a  beautiful  little  fluted  Ionic  column, 

2  feet  in  height,  supporting  an  entablature  and  pediment,  under 
which  is  a  marble  sacrificial  basin.  Also,  on  a  stone  in  the  wall 
under  this  basin,  is  an  inscription  which  I  have  numbered  18; 
which,  being  covered  with  whitewash,  I  did  not  immediately  de- 
tect, but  after  washing  it  with  a  bunch  of  grapes,  I  could  read  it 
tolerably  well.  The  teamed  Professor  just  mentioned,  supposes 
this  building  also  to  have  been  another  /leroitm,  and  gives  m  his 
plans  till  the  details  of  it ;  such  as  the  inner  cornice,  the  elevation 
of  the  north  wall,  the  door  jambs,  lintel,  and  the  moulding  under 
theniche  which  is  over  the  inscription.  &c.  The  iriscription  itself 
he  consiiicrs  to  show  tliut  this  monument  was  founded  by  Epilon- 
clios  and  Panarista,  in  honour  of  some  goddess  j  and  he  conjec- 
tures that  it  may  have  been  either  Venus  or  Cybele,  for  an 
inscription  in  Thera  sliows  that  Cybele  was  worshipped  by  the 
people  of  that  isle  (No.  83).  However,  ray  copy  of  it  differs  in  a 
few  letters  from  that  of  the  Professor. 

It  will  appear,  by  what  has  been  said,  that  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Thera  is  pretty  clearly  established ;  and  that  the  position  of  Eleusia 
at  Cape  Exomiti  seems  probable.  But  where  was  the  city  of 
Oea,  which  existed  so  late  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy  ?  Could  it 
have  been  to  the  N.  of  the  isle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Kolumbo,  or  on  the  S.  side  of  the  ridge  wliich  terminates  in  that 
steep  black  cape?  I  visited  some  ancient  tombs  there,  exca- 
vated in  llie  volcanic  strata.  They  are  after  the  fashion  of  those 
at  Milo.  The  spot  was  called  by  tlie  inhabitants  Keglia.  One 
of  these  chambers  I  found  to   contain  about  eight  sarcophagi 
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r  bodies ;  the  size  of  the  place  might  be  about  20  feet  square. 
I  found  in  it  an  old  gipsy  woman  cooking  her  pottage,  and  she 
did  not  seem  very  well  pleased  at  my  abrupt  entrance.  The  roof 
of  the  cJiambernad  been  stuccoed  and  painted.  To  the  right 
were  three  sarcophagi,  two  single  and  one  double ;  to  the  left  were 
three  more :  at  Uie  end  opposite  the  door  were  two  at  right  angles 
with  the  others,  above  whicli,  in  the  side,  one  wa^  cut  for  a  child. 
I  entered  several  others  of  the  same  kind  on  the  side  of  this  hilh 
Crossing  the  ridge,  and  examining  the  churches  of  St.  Constan- 
IJne  and  Santa  Elene,  I  perceived  large  squared  blocks  of  lava 
and  basalt ;  a  Doric  capital :  the  holy  tabic  of  one  was  supported 
by  an  ancient  altar,  adorned  with  a  garland.  All  my  researches 
for  inscriptions  were  fruitless,  and  my  inquiries  among  the  country 
people  for  them,  and  also  for  medals,  were  invariably  answered 
by  pointing  towiu^  the  south  or  Messa- Vouno.  The  Red  Mouu- 
tfun,  or  Rokino-Vouno,  rises  abruptly  from  this  spot  in  the  shape 
of  a  cone.  Its  height  is  1100  feet;  the  lower  slopes  are  cultivated 
with  the  vine.  I  could  not  find  a  trace  of  an  Hellenic  wall,  but 
near  the  sea  are  the  foundations  of  houses  of  the  middle  ages : 
Oea  might  have  stood  here.  The  only  other  likely  spot  that  I 
know  of  for  its  sit«  is  in  the  district  of  Kamari ;  and  when  the 
earthquakes  of  1G50  took  place,  which  swallowed  up  so  mucli  land 
on  the  E.  coast,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  ancient  remains  were 
sunk  in  the  sea.  The  tradition  on  the  spot  tells  us  that  a  city  is 
tmder  water  near  that  sbore ;  added  to  which,  Pere  Richard  also 
informs  us  that  some  ruins  were  uncovered  there  at  that  time. 

Two  miles  and  two-tenths  due  N.  from  tbe  slopes  of  Messa- 
Vouno  a  limestone  rock  called  Monolithos  rises  out  of  tbe  pumice. 
Its  beight  is  100  feet,  and  its  distance  from  tbe  shore  less  than 
two-tenths  of  a  mile.  On  its  S.  slope  is  built  a  church  dedicated 
to  St.  lonanni  Prodromo.  I  was  uuahle  to  detect  any  ancient 
remains  in  this  church,  but  passing  S.  one  mile  and  three-tenths, 
I  arrived  at  Hagios  Georgios,  and  from  a  stone  over  the  door,  1 
foot  9  inches  in  length  and  6  inches  deep,  I  copied  the  inscription 
No.  19.  Also  in  a  field  close  by,  upon  a  square  blue  marble 
pedestal,  I  found  the  inscription  numbered  22.  This  pedestal 
13  2  feet  9  inches  in  height ;  the  letters  are  on  the  west  side,  and 
occupy  a  space  1  foot  2  inches  high  by  2  feet  1  inch  broad  :  the 
top  of  the  pedestal  has  been  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  sandalled 
feet  of  a  statue ;  the  length  of  tbe  feet  is  1  toot,  and  tbe  statue 
was  therefore  of  large  proportions.  There  are  tbe  remains  of  an 
Hellenic  wall  of  regular  masonry  :  a  few  feet  to  the  E.  of  it,  in 
a  vineyard  near,  I  was  shown  the  lieadless  bust  of  a  man  dressed 
in  a  ^^•^  the  right  arm  thrown  across  the  breast :  it  is  of  beau- 
tiful Ririan  marble  and  the  size  of  life.  Upon  the  flat  part 
imdemeatli,  or  where  it  would  rest  upcHi  the  pedestal,  are  the 
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letters  A£  BI.  Round  this  spot,  and  as  far  as  the  slopes  of  the 
mountain,  are  many  fragments  of  ancient  marbles  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  vineyards.  It  was  in  a  cave  one  mile  to  the  £.  of 
Hagios  Giorgios  and  near  Gonia  that  I  found  the  inscription  No. 
40 ;  and  in  Gonia  itself  those  ^ven  in  the  appendix.'*'  At  die 
diurch  of  St  Nikolo  at  Kaman  I  have  already  noticed  the  in- 
scription No.  8  with  the  word  OIA  in  it,  which,  according  to  the 
AbTO  Pegues,  runs  thus : — *^  The  members  of  the  sacred  gymna- 
sium of  Oea  consecrate  this  monument  to  the  honour  of  the  rheto- 
rician Olus  Plotius  Satyrua,  son  of  Olus  Plotius  Leonidas,  asiarch, 
brother  of  Olus  Plotius  Theodoras  bcsotarchy  benefactor  of  his 
country,  to  him  and  his  ancestors." 

This  church  of  St.  Nikolo  is  immediately  under  the  steep  sidefs 
of  Messa-Vouno,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  marble  bearine  the 
abovenamed  inscription  was  thrown  over  from  its  summit  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  near  the  same  spot,  are  iraffments  of  a 
temple  of  the  Doric  order,  which,  toffether  with  we  remains 
already  named,  and  the  tradition  that  there  is  a  submerged  city 
off  this  shore,  and  a  little  to  the  N.,  incline  me  to  believe  that 
Oea  stood  below  and  to  the  N.  of  Messa-Vouno,  and  not  on  it, 
as  Professor  Ross  supposes ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  not  singular. 
The  Greek  Government  fixed  upon  the  N.  end  of  this  island  for 
the  demarchy  of  Oea,  upon  what  evidence  I  know  not  At  first 
it  had  four  demarchs,  though  now  but  two :  it  is  difficult  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  notwithstanding  the  inscription. 

Pere  Richard,  on  Santorin,  Paris,  1656,  says : — 

''  Under  the  mountaio  of  Messa-Vouno  one  sees  the  ruins  of  a  beau- 
tiAil  and  ancient  city  ;  it  is  a  prodigy  to  behold  the  size  and  thickness 
of  tlie  stones  of  which  the  walls  are  built ;  it  must  have  required  strong 
hands  and  arms  for  th^r  manufacture.  Among  these  ruins  are  found 
beautiful  columns  of  marble  quite  entire  ;  also  rich  sepulchres,  which 
were  they  entire  would  yield  to  none  of  those  of  our  kings ;  many 
marble  statues  are  thrown  upon  the  earth  sculptured  after  the  Roman 
fiushion.  One  reads  at  the  present  day  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
of  Trajan  beautiful  eulogies  in  Greek  upon  that  puissant  emperor,  as 
also  upon  that  of  the  statue  of  Antoninus,  from  which  we  conjecture 
that  this  city  was  very  considerable,  since  the  emperors  of  the  world 
there  received  honours  worthy  of  their  majesty ;  also  it  was  governed 
by  two  consuls,  as  a  noble  republic.  The  churches  one  finds  are  built 
of  beautiful  marble,  which,  with  a  qmmtity  of  sepulchres  cut  in  the 
rocks,  and  many  foundations  of  houses,  give  one  to  understand  the 
nobleness  of  this  isle." 

Where  this  city  mentioned  by  Pere  Richard  as  imder  Messa- 
Voimo  could  be  I  know  not ;  if  it  were  upon  Messa-Vouno  and 
under  Mount  Elias  I  could  understand,  more  particularly  as  re- 

*  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Author's  MS.  Ed. 
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gards  the  massive  walls  and  inscriplloos:  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Uiis  Jesuit  misaonary  wrote  at  the  time 
of  the  eniption  ofl'Kolumbo  in  1650,  when  the  ruins  at  Kamari 
and  Perissa  were  uncovered  hy  the  earthquakes,  and  which  were 
perhaps  afterwards  swallowed  up. 

No  traveller  has  yet  been  able  aatisiactorily  to  assign  a  site  for 
the  cities  of  Ptolemy,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  speculatioa  In 
all  probability  Oca  was  a  little  N.  of  Measa-Vouno,  and  Elcusia 
at  Cape  Exonuti.  The  Russians,  when  they  ravaged  these  seas 
in  1770,  took  away  from  Thera  many  valuable  antiques,  but  I 
fear  they  never  reached  the  museum  for  which  they  were  intended, 
as  I  believe  the  vessel  in  whieh  they  were  embarked  foundered  at 
sea  near  Gibraltar ;  after  them  came  the  French  with  little  better 
Buccese :  their  vessel  also  suffered  shipwreck. 

VUloiain  mentions  that  during  his  stay  at  Santorin  in  1786  he 
■aw  at  the  house  of  the  Lazarists  a  superb  marble  statue  of  a 

J'oung  man  which  had  been  found  near  Exomiti  by  Antony  De- 
enda  whilst  cultivatinc  hia  land.  It  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France.  Monsieur  de  Fauvel, 
Consul  of  Franci!  at  Athens,  many  years  since,  found  ou  Messa- 
Toimo  a  beautiful  marble  statue  of  a  mother  nursing  her  child. 
A  peasant  pointed  out  to  me  the  spot  from  whence  it  came. 
Amongst  the  Russian  spoils  was  an  infant  and  cradle  chiseled  out  of 
the  same  block,  and  said  to  have  been  of  extjuisite  workmanship. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  description  of  this  curious 
volcanic  group,  though  what  I  have  written  is  little  more  than  a 
compilation  from  other  works,  for  the  most  part  written  in  Latin, 
French,  and  Italian.  The  soundings,  height  of  mountains,  and 
sketches  of  walls,  &c.,  have  been  taken  from  Lieut.  Manseirs 
admirable  chart  of  the  place,  constructed  last  summer  (1848), 
a  glance  at  which  will  give  a  good  idea  of  this  wreck  of  a  once 
beautiful  island. 

Before  concluding  I  must  again  advert  to  the  shoal,  the  edge 
1  of  which  is  two-tenths  of  a  mile  E.  of  Mikro-Kaimeni  Inland,  and 
\  over  which  one  passes  on  hie  way  thence  to  the  small  port  of 
Thera.  My  attention  is  recalled  to  this  subject  by  an  extract 
from  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  No.  41,*  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  that  Monsieur  Theodore  Virlet  had  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  directing  the 
attention  of  geologists  to  the  probability  of  tlie  speedy  apjwar- 
ance  of  a  new  island  in  the  Grecian  Arcnipelago,  in  consequence 
of  the  progresuve  rise  of  a  sunken  solid  rock  (composed  of  tra- 
chytic  obadian)  in  the  gulf  of  the  volcano  of  Santorin.  Tiie  fol- 
lowing are  tlie  author's  observations  on  this  subject : — 

"  Towards  the  eml  of  ihe  last  century,  at  the  period  when  Olivier 
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Yisited  Santorin,  the  fishermen  of  this  island  asserted  that  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  had  recently  risen  considerably  between  the  island  of  Little 
Kaimeni  and  the  port  of  Thera  ;  in  fiict  the  soundings  did  not  give  a 
greater  depth  than  15  or  20  fathoms,  where  formerly  the  bottom  could 
not  be  reached.  When  Colonel  Bory  and  the  author  visited  the  island 
in  1829,  they  were  not  only  able  to  confirm  the  truth  of  Olivier's 
statement,  but  also  to  ascertain,  by  various  soundings,  that  the  rise  of 
submarine  land  had  continued,  and  that  at  the  point  indicated  the 
depth  was  not  more  than  4  fathoms  and  a  half.  In  1830  the  same 
observers  made  new  soundings,  which  enabled  them  to  detennine  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  mass  of  rock,  which  in  less  than  a  year  had 
been  elevated  half  a  fathom :  it  was  found  to  extend  800  metres  from 
E.  to  W.,  and  500  from  N.  to  S. 

^'  The  submarine  sur&ce  augmented  gradually  to  the  N.  and  W. 
from  4  to  29  fathoms,  while  to  the  £.  and  S.  this  augmentation 
amounted  .to  45  fathoms ;  beyond  this  limit  the  soundings  indicated 
in  all  directions  very  great  depth.  I  have  lately  been  informed  that 
Admiral  Lalande,  who  since  1830  has  twice  returned  to  Santorin, 
ascertained  that  the  rock  still  continues  to  rise,  and  that  in  September, 
1835,  the  date  of  liis  last  visit,  the  depth  of  water  amounted  to  only 
2  fathoms,  so  that  a  sunken  reef  now  exists  wliieh  is  dangerous  for 
brigs  to  approach.  If  the  rock  continues  to  rise  at  the  same  rate,  it 
may  be  calculated  that  in  1840  it  will  form  a  new  island,  without, 
however,  those  catastrophes  which  this  phenomenon  seems  to  presage 
for  the  gulf  of  Santorin,  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  epoch 
of  its  appearance  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  Since  the  eruptions  of 
1707  and  1712,  which  produced  the  New  Kaimeni,  volcanic  phenomena 
have  completely  ceased  in  the  gulf  of  Santorin,  and  the  volcano  seems 
at  the  present  day  quite  extinct.  Nevertheless,  the  rise  of  a  portion 
of  its  surface  seems  to  demonstrate  continued  efforts  to  make  an  erup- 
tion during  fifly  years ;  and  that,  whenever  the  resistance  shall  not  be 
strong  enough  to  ofier  sufficient  obstacle,  the  volcano  will  again  re- 
sume its  activity. 

<<  Some  little  distance  to  the  S.S.W.  of  the  Little  Kaimeni,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  rises,  and  the  lead  indicates  no  more  than  15  or  20 
fitthoms ;  but  this  bottom  is  of  stone  or  rock,  on  which  a  ship  cannot 
anchor.  The  fishermen  belonging  to  the  island  affirm  that  it  has  risen 
considerably  within  a  short  time,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  approach- 
ing formation  of  a  new  island." 

A  line  drawn  upon  the  chart  of  Santorin  in  the  direction  men- 
tioned by  Monsieur  Olivier,  that  is,  S.S.W.,  carries  one  immc- 
^tely  into  from  100  to  150  fathoms  water,  probably,  therefore, 
it  is  a  mistake,  and  that  point  of  the  compass  should  be  changed 
to  E.N.E.,  which  direction  will  take  a  vessel  from  the  S.  end  of 
Little  Kaimeni  over  the  4-fathoms  shoal  and  the  20-fathoras 
shoal  to  the  scala  of  Thera.  The  edge  of  the  first  named  is  not 
more  than  two-tenths  of  a  mile  from  Mikro-Kaimeni,  with  a 
depth  of  water,  between,  of  50  fathoms ;  it  is  no  doubt  a  sunken 
cone,  its  summit  measuring  about  eight-tenths  of  a  mile  round  the 
most  elevated  part  within  this  circumference,  having  but  4  fathoms 
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water  on  it,  and  the  least  elevated  about  14.     Immediately  outside 
of  Uie  14-fatlioins  line  there  is  deep  water  all  round.     As  to 
anchorage,  I  sawa  large  Austrian  bark  in  October(1848)rideout 
astrongnorthwinduponit:  the  bottom  is  rock  and  Band.    Steering 
towards  Thera  from  this,  two-tenths  of  a  mile  will  place  a  vessel 
on  the  'JO-fathoms  fiboal  (intermediate  depth  of  water  being  70 
&thoms) ;  this  also  appears  to  be  a  cone  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  other,  and  steep  all  round  ;  its  eastern  edge  is  sis-tentfta  of 
I  mile  from  the  scula ;  therefore  may  not  the  20-fathomB  bank  be 
I  file  one  reported  by  the  fishermen  to  Olivier,  and  raay  not  that  one 
Having  now  but  4  fathoms  upon  it  have  existed  at  the  same  time, 
twhereby  a  mistake  may  have  arisen  that  the  former  has  within 
f  lUie  last  half  century  approached  so  mtich  nearer  the  surface  of 
'he  water?     Tlie  ditFerence  of  the  depth  of  water,  viz.,  half  a 
ithom,  between  the  two  visits  of  Monsieur  Virlet  I  consider  as 
Mthing  ;  a  small  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  will  account  for  that, 
i«id  eighteen  years  having  intervened  since  that  gentleman's  second 
■  examination  and  the  time  of  Lieut.  Mansell's  careful  survey  with- 
■JDut  any  difference  in  the  depth  of  the  water,  dispels  for  the  present 
BjQie  idea  that  the  island  of  Santorin  is  about  to  be  visited  with 
unother  eruption,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  gulf.    As  to  Admiral 
'   Lalande  finding  but  2  fathoms,  it  is  to  me  unaccountable,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  that  officer's  official  report.     I  have  several 
times  passed  over  the  spot  in  calm  weather,  and  could  see  the 
bottom  in  every  part- 
It  has  been  advanced  by  some,  Olivier  and  Von  Buch  amongst 
the  number,  that  all  the  calcareous  part  of  Santorin,  which  forms 
the  greater  part  of  its  southern  moiety,  and  which,  from  all  I  can 
ascertain,  is  about  10  miles  in  circumference,  was  originally  an 
island  of  only  that  extent ;  that,  secondly,  an  eruption  took  place 
perliaps  in  the  part  now  occupied  by  the  Kmmeni  Islands,  and 
formed  Calliate,  of  which  Therasia  and  Aspronisi  were  a  part,  having 
a  cone  in  its  centre  withaciater,  which,  judging  &om  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  land  that  remains,  might  have  been  some  2500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  aea ;  that,  thirdly,  a  sudden  and  extraor- 
dinary depression  took  place  in  the  centre  of  that  inland,  from 
which  has  resulted  the  gulf,  or  else  tliat  the  centre  of  the  island 
was  overthrown  by  another  and  more  violent  eraption,  and  hence 
the  present  crater ;  and  the  fourth  period  or  change  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  three  islands  which  successively  rose  from  the  bot- 
■  tom.     As  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  ultimate  changes  may 
take  place  in  a  volcanic  region  like  this,  perhaps  all  these  islands 
may  again  be  united,  aud  the  crater  at  present  filled  with  water 
may  again  become  dry  land. 

Humboldt  observes  in  his  '  Cosmos' — 
Of  all  inlands  of  etuplion  belonging  to  volcanic  chains,  Santorin 
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is  the  most  important  as  an  object  of  study  ;  it  is  a  complete  type  oi 
islands  of  elevation :  for  more  than  2000  years,  or  as  far  back  as  his- 
tory or  tradition  enable  us  to  trace,  efforts  of  nature  to  form  a  volcano 
in  the  middle  of  the  crater  of  elevation,  seem  perpetually  to  have  been 
going  on." 


n. — On  the  City  of  Abila^  and  the  district  called  Abilene  near 
Mount  Lebanon^  and  on  a  Latin  Inscription  at  the  river  Lycus, 
in  the  north  of  Syria.  By  John  Hogg,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Hod. 
Secretary. 

[Read  Jane  25, 1849.] 

The  poaitioD  of  Abila^  and  of  the  territory  called  Abilene^  in 
Coelesyria,  or  the  north  of  Syria,  has  never,  1  believe,  been  deter- 
mined with  certainty;  and  the  same  has  been  rendered  more 
doubtful  in  consequence  of  there  havine  been  two,  or  three,  other 
cities  bearing  that  name ;  all  of  whico,  however,  were  situate 
further  to  the  south  in  Syria.""  I  now  beg  to  submit  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  a  Latin  inscription,  from  which  the  prox- 
imity or  the  former  will  be  fairly  inferred,  and  the  locality  of  the 
Abilene  district  be  accurately  settled. 

In  October,  1843,  Charles  Lempriere,  Esq.,  a  Barrister  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  travelling  between  Baalbec  and  Damascus,  ob- 
served two  Latin  inscriptions,  which  he  copied,  and  which  he  has 
kindly  permitted  me  to  examine  and  endeavour  to  interpret 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  rough  sketch  made  by  that  gentle- 
man (m  the  spot  where  the  inscriptions  were  noticed : — 


SANDSTONB. 

About  600  feet,  or  600  feet, 

in  height. 


^  IVJJT IT" 


J*r*aeiU   Umatt.    ^^    j^^^^^^^^^ 


♦  To  ihow  that  uncertainty  still  exists  as  to  the  site  of  the  Abilene  of  Lysanias,  I 
may  hen  state  what  Capt,  Lynch,  in  his  recent  •  Narrative  of  the  ExpediUon  to  the 
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The  large  tablet,  No.  1,  contains  these  Imea  as  transcribed  by 
Mr.  Lempricre. 

IM  PC  A  ESM  A  V  RE  LA  NTON  IN  VSAVG  ARMENIACVSETIM  P 

CAESAVRELVERVSAVGARMENIACVS 
VIAMFLVMINISVIABRVPrAMlNTERCISOMONTE 
RESTITVERVNTPERIVLVERVMLEGPRP 
PROINCSYRETAHICVMSVVM 

IMPENDIISADILENORVM 

In  the  fourth  line,  and  the  Iieginning  of  tlie  fifth,  I  should  read 

PER  IVLiuin  VERVM  LEGntnm  PHo  Pneloribuii  PROvlNClai  SYlUm;    the 

emperors  themadves  bearing  at  that  period  the  title  of  Propr^- 

tors,   Julius   Verus   was   their  Legate,   or  deputy.     The  word 

PBOINC,  aa  transcribed,  is  clearly  imperfect ;  either  the  letter  V 

after  the  first  three  has  decayed  and  been  worn  out  by  time,  or 

else  the  fourth  letter  I,  has  been  cut  "^I,  and  so  abbreviated  for  VI- 

I  would  therefore  translate  the  inscription  thus : — 

"  The  Emperor  Caesar  Marcus  Aurelius  Aittoniims  Augustus 

Armeniacus,  and  the  Emperor  Casar  AureUus  Verui  Augustus 

■  Armeniacus.  restored  the  road  broken  away  by  the  force  of  the 

Ixrer,  the  mountain  being  cut  through  by  the  agency  of  Julius 

ftnia,  the  Legate  of  the  PronrEetors  of  the  Province  of  Syria,  and 

their  friend,  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Abilene.' 

The  second  inscription,  which  is  preserved  in  the  ta,blet  No,  2, 
■  ictly  aa  copied  by  the  same  traveller,  is  the  following: — 
PROSALVTE 
IMPMETERIMVO 
LVSIVSMAXIMVS 
7LEGXVIFF 
QV  lOPE  RI  INSTITITjiJVS 

Here  the  second  line  is  somewhat  obscure ;  and  I  think  that  be- 
I  fore  the  letters  EH!  a  V  has  perished  (as  in  tlie  former  inscription ) ; 
i  or  they  may  have  been  originally  written  "SEri.  meaning  veri, 
I  the  portion  represented  in  dots  having  decayed.  I  propose  to  in- 
terpret it  in  one  of  the  following  ways : — 

First,  iMPCTftionun  Marci  ET  VEEI ;  i.  e.  '  of  the  Emperors  Marcus 
(AurelJua)  and  (Aurelius)  Verus' 

Second,  IMPM.  for  IMPerswmM,  ET,  VERI,  that  is  to  say,  '  Of  the 
I  ftwo)  Emperors  and  of  Verus,' — viz.  Julius  Verus  their  friend  and 
Kiiegate ; 

JHTn  Jonlon,'  ftc.  (note  ■(  p.  140)  uyi  ofa  Tillage  called  AMin.  ihuale  to  the  Eb>( 
|.«r  U*  great  plain  of  Acre,— "  Can  Ibu  yillnge  Uki  \\»  name  from  the  diilrict  of 
1  JMoHi,  menlioned  in  the  3cd  Cliap.  of  St,  Luke,  and  of  which  Lysauiai  wai  the 
■Tabvcli  1    II  ii  gencTBlly  lupioMd  that  the  diibivt  woi  in  auotber  di— ''--  " 
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Or,  thirds  the  middle  part  of  that  line  may  have  been  cut  thus, 
jftECVERl,  which  would  signify  AVRELU  VERI ;  some  parts  of  the 
first  monogram  having  perished  off  the  rock,  might  leare  it  like  a 
plain  M  to  one  who  md  not  examine  it  very  minutely :  so  the  tail 
of  the  L,  and  the  left  part  of  ^  may  have  decayed,  and  time  have 
left  them  more  resemoling  a  T  and  an  E,  to  the  hasty  observer. 

The  letters  MVO,  I  appreliend,  signify  Merita  VOtam.  And  the 
word  LVSIVS  is  probably  an  accidental  mistake  of  the  person  who 
cut  it  in  the  rock,  having  spelt  it  with  an  S  instead  of  a  C. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  line  7  is  only  an  imperfect  T, 
T  for  Tribunus.— FP,  FlaviflD  FimuD,  the  title  which  the  16th  Legion 
bore  according  to  several  inscriptions.*  The  last  two  letters  VS, 
doubtless  mean,  Yiyens  Solyit. 

li^  translation  of  No.  2  will  then  be  as  follows : — 

"For  the  safety  of  the  Emperor  Aurelius  Verus  [or  of  the 
Emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Aurelius  Verus ;  or  of  the  (two) 
Emperors  and  of  Verus,]  Lucius  Maximus,  Tribune  of  the  16th 
Legion  called  Flavia  Firma^  who  presided  over  the  work,  living 
performed  this  vow  for  him  [or  them]  deservedly." 

I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  Lucius  Maximus  men- 
tioned in  this  inscription,  No.  2,  is  the  same  person  as  that  named 
A.  hdfmkios  Mflt^ijxof,  L,  Aurelius  Maximus  m  two  Greek  inscrip- 
tions published  in  Burckhardt*s  Syria  (p.  118),  and  who  is  there 

likewise  styled  f .  AEF.  IT.  <t>\.<t>\.  Tribune  (XiXia^x^O  of  the 
16th  Legion  Flavia  Firma,  Moreover,  those  inscriptions  evi- 
dently relate  to  the  same  two  Emperors  fp.  117),  though  their 
names  are  not  set  forth;  they  arc  called  the  "  Lords  Emperors" 
(KVDtm  avT0Kp(zr6peuv)y  and  the  inscriptions  are  of  the  like  form 
witn  No.  2,  for  tney  begin  virip  a-ojTnpiaf,  Pro  salute. 

The  small  tablet.  No.  3,  is  deeply  cut  into  the  rock,  and  con- 
tains some  very  indistinct  letters,  wnich  Mr.  Lempriere  could  not 
dedpher. 

Tne  exact  place  where  these  inscriptions  were  discovered,  is 
roughly  represented  in  the  sketch  before  given :  it  is  at  a  turn  oi 
the  road  from  Baalbcc  leading  to  Damascus  through  the  valley, 
or  Wadi,  Barada,  and  distant  aoout  two  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
village  of  Suk.  The  gorge,  along  which  the  modern  road  pro- 
ceeds, is  narrow ;  and  below  it,  the  river  Barada  pours  its  rapid 
and  turbid  waters  down  its  deep  bed.  The  hills  on  its  banks  are 
lofty,  bare,  and  craggy.  And  Mr.  Lempriere  says,  in  his  Journal, 
the  "  small  river  ran  tnrough  the  sinuosities  of  these  hills,  brightly 
contrasting  its  green  borders  with  the  barrenness  of  every  tiling 


♦   Vide  Gruter,  *  lotcriptioues  Antiqua),*  p. 
1767,  and  *  Burckhardt*t  Syria,'  p.  118. 


427,  No.  12.    Edit.  GrsBvii,  Amst., 
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wand."  The  tablet  No.  1,  is  at  least  one  liundreil  feet  above 
the  road,  and  this  traveller  had  to  cliiob  up  the  side  of  the  sand- 
stone rock,  in  order  to  read  the  inscriptions.  The  line  of  tlie 
ancieot  road,  which  had  been  cut,  aa  the  first  inscription  states, 
through  the  hill,  is  still  visible  at  a  point  above  the  present 
road. 

Some  years  ago,  a  previous  traveller,  the  late  Dr.  E.  Hogg,  In 
hb  'Visit  to  Alexandria,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem,'  (Lond. 
1835)  p.  299  and  p.  300,  vol.  i.,  noticed  at  the  village  of  Zook 
(Suk),*  the  remains  of  former  edifices ;  and  near  these,  likewise, 
"fragments  of  large  and  small  columns,"  He  says  (p,  301) — 
"  in  the  Augustan  tables,  the  sittiation  of  Abila  is  laid  down  at 
eighteen  miles  from  Damascus,  and  thirty-two  f  from  Heliopolis 
(Balbcc) — a  distance  which  approaches  sufficiently  near  the  actual 
potition  of  Zook  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  tliis  may  l>e  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town." — Again,  he  adds  in  a  note,  "  Ptolemy 
gives  to  the  town,  between  Heliopolis  and  Damascus,  the  name 
of  Ahila  Lijaaniir.,  which  corresponds  with  the  narrative  of  St. 
Luke,  who  dates  the  commencement  of  the  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist,  '  when  Li/sanias  was  tetrarch  of  Abilene.'  I  have  since 
heard,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  Mr.  Banket,  in  previously  ex- 
ploring this  district,  discovered  inscriptions  which  establish  the 
identity  of  this  ancient  site." 

Burckhardt  {Syria,  p.  2)  mentions  the  same  village,  which  he 
writes  SouA,  and  likewise  some  chambers  cut  in  the  rock  near  it ; 
but  he  did  not  notice  any  Latin  inscriptions.  Compare  also 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Eli  Smith's  accounts  as  given  in  their 
'Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  p.  146,  and  note  1. 

In  all  probability  the  inscriptions  here  said  to  have  been  found 
by  Mr.  Banhes  near  Suk,  are  the  same  as  those,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
now  examined  ;  but  which  have,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  never  been 
made  known  or  published.  Tlie  name  of  Abilene,  or  rather  of  the 
in!iabita7Us  of  Abilene,  in  No.  1,  proves  that  the  place  itself,  where 
the  road  was  repaired  by  Julius  Verus,  must  have  been  in  l/ie 
territory  called  Abilene,  the  chief  city  of  which  was  Abila. 

The  learned  Reland,  'Palaestina'  {Traject.  Bat.  1714),  p. 
527,  having  mentioned  other  Abilas,  thus  describes  "Abila  ad 
Libanum,"  which,  from  the  following  extracts,  will  appear  to 
agree  very  well  with  the  district  near  Suit : — "  Fuit  itaque  Ahila 


a  Marl,  or  a  villaje 


prriodical  market 


Tliinv-eight,  iLccarding  lo  the  '  Itiiirraf^  of  Antoniuui.'—Theie  axr  Uie  numbeii 
order  of  Roman  miln  taken  from  tikat  work,  (l).  198,  'AlitDuinl  Auguiti  ltiD» 
xra:     Kiiit.  P.  Watttinr,.  Amit.  1735)  :— 


M.  P.  XXXII. 
M.P.XXXVI1I, 
M.  P.  XVIU. 
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qusedam  in  Libano^  vel  ad  Libanum^  sita,  quae  yel  hoc  solo  satis 
diversa  esse  ab  Abila  Peraeae  et  Batanaese  intelligitur,  quod  neutra 
possit  dici  sita  fuisse  ad  Libanum^  sed  longe  inde  remota  Au- 
strum  versus." 

He  adds  (p.  528),  "  in  Tabula  qu6que  Mneraria  veteri,  quae 
vulg6  Peutingeriana  *  audit,  inter  Damascum  et  Heliopolin  Abila 
interponitur.  Nee  est  haec  diversa  ab^A/SiXa  quae  a  Ptolemaeo  in 
Coelesyriat  locatur,  septentrionalior  Damasco,  et  ab  eodem'^A/SiX^ 
AvffayioVf  Abila  LysanitB  dicitur,  unde  Luc.  III.  1,  Lysanias 
'A/8iXiov9)f  tetrarcha  appellatur.     Suidas  hanc  Abilam  Phoenices 

appellat,  "AiSiXa,   »oXir   Ooiv/xnf  ej  ^f  ^v  AioyevDf,  o  liaaiftfJLOTaTOS 

(nfiTT'ir.  To  edvixov  *A/SiXww. — ^  Abila^  urbs  Phoenices,  unde  erat 
Dioffenes  celeberrimus  sophista.  Nomen  gentile  indd  ductum  est 
Abiienus.'     Habet  haec  ex  Stephano." 

This  is  doubtless  the  same  place  as  that  which  Josephus  means 
by  "the  Abila  of  Lysanias  as  lying  in,  or  near.  Mount  Lebanon,** 

In  October,  1836,  the  German  traveller  Russegger  passing  the 
same  way  as  Mr.  Lempriere  did,  thus  describes  £ese  spots,  but 
without  any  mention  of  the  inscriptions :  "  under  which  the  space  of 
the  ravine  confined  to  a  few  mthoms,  divides  the  river  and  the 
road.  In  a  remarkable  manner  the  art  of  man  has  also  selected 
for  his  abode  this  place  so  celebrated  by  nature ;  in  this  respect, 
that  in  the  steep  declivities  of  the  pass,  but  ppticularly  in  the 
northern  wall ;  that  is,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ^arada,  a  number 
of  catacombs  has  been  excavated,  and  thereby  has  tranformed  this 
spot  into  the  Necropolis,  perhaps  of  some  important  and  nearly 
adjoining  city — ^probably  of  Abila.**  §  Again,  "  we  passed  several 
b^utifmly  situated  villages  ;  we  quitted  on  our  left  hand  the  place 

*  The  order  of  the  cities  and  milef  from  that  map  is  as  follows  ;-^ 

<£]iopoli XXXII. 

Abila XVIII. 

Damaspo.* 

This  last  word  is  abbreviated  for  Damamoli^  or  the  p  may  be  an  error  for  a  k, —  Vide 
« Segm.  ix.  F.     Tab.  Itin.  Peuting.'     Edit.  C.  Mannert.    Lips..  1824. 

t  Ptolemy,  in  lib.  5,  Geograph.,  under  the  head  of  *  The  Cities  of  Coelesyria,* — 
KoIXijT  2upioj  ir^Acfs — places  *  Abila  called  of  Lysanias* — ^A^tAa  ^iicaAov^cnf 
Awraylov — after  *H\to6iro\ts. — See  p.  369,  Fasc.  V.    Edit.  Wilberg.    EssendisB,  1844. 

I  Vide  'Flavii  Joseplii  Opera,'  torn,  ii.,  p.  1048;  Antiq.  Jud,t  cap.  5,  lib.  19. 
Edit.  F,  Oberthur,     Lips.  1783. 

§  *'  Den  mitunter  auf  wenige  Klafter  verengten  raum  der  schlucht  theilen  fluss  und 
slrasse.  Merkwilrdiger  weise  hat  die  kunst  diesen  von  der  Natur  hoch  gefeierten  platz 
ehenfalls  zu  ihrem  wohnsitse  gewtthlt,  indem  man  in  den  feiswanden  des  passes,  vor- 
iiiglich  aber  in  der  nordlicben  wand,  das  ist  die  am  liiiken  ufer  des  Barrada,  eine 
menge  von  katakomben  anbrachte,  und  diese  stelle  dadurch  zur  Nekropolis  irgend 
einer  bedeutenden  und  in  der  niihe  gelegenen  stadt,  vielleicht  von  Abila,  umwandelte.'* 
— *  Reisen  in  Europa,  Asien,  und  Afrika^*  von  Joseph  Russegger  (vierte  Abtheilung), 
p.  722.    Stuttgart,  1842. 
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^i*bere  once  Abila,  the  principal  city  of  Abilene,  stood ;  and  on  our 
right  hand  upon  a  mountain  the  tomb  of  Abel  ia  to  be  found. 
There  also  are  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  an  anciait  temple"  * 

This  mountain  is  Gebel  Abel,  and  was  so  named  from  being 
situate,  according  to  tradition,  near  the  ecene  of  the  murder  of 
Abel ;  and  from  which  word, — the  'A^c\  of  the  Septiia^nt, — the 
appellation  ot  Abilene  doubtless  originated. 

Pococke,  a  century  before,  pureuing  the  same  route  as  the  last 
two  travellers,  lias  given  a  good  account  of  this  jnountaiii  and  the 
temple:  it  ia  in  these  words :— "  TW/ot  miles  from  Damascus  we 
saw  to  the  right  a  mountain,  which  is  very  high  and  steep ;  there 
is  a  ruined  church  on  the  top  of  it ;  the  place  is  called  Nebi  Abel 
(Prophet  Abel) ;  here,  they  say,  Cain  buried  Abf^l."  f  A  view  of 
the  church  is  engraved  in  his  '  Description  of  the  East,'  plate  22, 
fig.  A,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  a  small  temple  with 
two  Doric  pillars  in  front,  and  which  Pococke  says  was  of  great 
antiquity.  He  adds, — what  is  still  more  interesting  to  tlie  present 
subject — viz.,  that  "a  Greek  inscription  which  he  saw  on  a  stone 
about  four  feet  wide  and  three  deep,  was  fixed  in  the  inside  of  the 
church ;"  and  that  "  it  made  mention  of  Lysanias,  tetrarch  of 
Abilene."  J 

'jTie  inscription  itself,  which  is  imfortunately  imperfect,  was 
published  in  a  later  work  by  the  same  author  ;§  it  relates  that 

"  Nymphseus  Ae ,  a  freedman  of  Lysaitias  the    Tetrarch, 

having  made  the  road,  erected  the  Temple." — (Ni/M?aiM  Ae 

AT2ANIOY  TETPAPXOT  i^rrte t^>  SSiv  xrWr 


•) 


And  Pococke  correctly  considered  "  this  inscription  as  a  coa- 
firmation  that  Abila  was  mar,"  though  others  might  hastily  have 
concluded  that  the  fpot  ittelf  pointed  out  the  ancient  site  of  that 
city,  which  it  could  not  have  been,  because  of  its  too  near  proximity 
to  Damascus,— a  place  atill  fixed,  and  distant  eighteen  Roman 
miles  from  Abila  according  to  Antoninus.  No  reasonable  doubt, 
however,  can,  I  think,  be  advanced  against  tlie  ruins  of  the  temple 
ou  the  summit  of  Gebel  Abel,  having  been  situated  within  the  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  the  Tetrarch  Lysaaias,  and  consequeutly  in 
part  of  Abilene. 

Very  recently  Captain  Lynch,  reversing  the  way  wliich  Uie 
previous  travellers  took,  passed  up  the  Wadi  Barada  from  Da- 

■  "  Wirpanirten  mehrece  <cb6n  gelcgcne  dorfer,  linaea  link*  die  ttellr,  wo  rinit 
Miia,  dir  liauputiuit  von  Abilene,  itiuid  nnd  rechti  aur  cinem  Bcrgp  AMi  grab  licli 
bcfindel.     Daielbrt  lollen  aiifih  Inimmer  einei  alMii  Tempeli  »eyn.'' — Ibid.,  p.  723 

t  'Deicrii«ion  of  llie  Ea«,' »ul.  ii.,  p.115.     Loix).,  1719. 

t  Ihici.,  ji.  116. 

I  ■  In«npliunei  Aiiliqiui,  Gne.  et  L»l.,'  k  Riohardo  Pococke,  cati.  i.,  No.  3,  ii.  1 
1753.  ' 


J 
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mascus  to  Baalbec,  without  noticing  these  Latin  inscriptions.  But 
be  narrates  (p.  494),  ^'  High  up  on  the  eastern  bank "  (of  the 
Barada\  "  over  the  bridge  " — (I  conclude  the  same  that  Burckhardt 
calls  "  Gissr  el  Souk,"  or  the  Bridge  of  Souk) — "  are  tombs  exca- 
rated  in  the  rock,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  and  a  tablet 
over  it  with  an  inscription  in  Roman  characters." 

From  the  evidence  here  collected,  it  will  appear  most  likely  that 
the  Abila  of  Lysanias^  the  chief  town  of  the  Abilene  district,  is 
correctly  placed  close  to  the  present  village  of  /StiA,  in  about 
lat.  33°  40'  N.,  and  E.  long.  36"^  9',  on  toe  bank  of  tiie  river 
Barada,  formerly  the  Chrysorrhoas^*  or  "  Golden  Stream,"  a  little 
to  the  E.  of  that  range  of  Mount  Lebanon,  generally  termed  Anti- 
libanus,  and  now  Gebel  e'  Sharky^  which  in  Arabic  signifies  ^^the 
JEastem  Mountain,"  and  in  the  N.  of  Syria,  formerly  named 
Codesyria. 

The  date  of  the  inscription  No.  1,  I  apprehend,  was  about 
A.D.  164,  for  both  the  emperors  bear  the  title  of  Armeniacus^  that 
was  assigned  to  them  for  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Roman  arms 
over  the  Parthians  in  Armenia,  the  war  with  which  commenced 
A.D.  162.  No.  2  has  been  erected  shortiy  afterwards :  it  does  not 
bear  in  any  particular  way  on  the  topography  of  Abilene^  except  in 
setting  forth  that  "  Lucius  Maximus  OPERI-INSTITIT,"  *  presided 
over  the  work,* — by  which  must  be  intended,  the  cutting  through  of 
the  hill,  and  the  restoring  of  the  road. 

Li  connexion  with  one  of  the  same  emperors  I  may  here  briefly 
notice  another  tablet  exactiy  of  the  like  form  as  No.  1,  which  at 
this  day  is  also  to  be  seen  in  Syria,  in  a  similar  position,  on  the  bare 
fece  of  the  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dog  river,  Nahr  el  Kelb,  the 
former  (  Wolf  river)  Ac;xor,t  or  Lycus,  on  the  coast  about  6  miles 
to  the  N.E.  of  Beirut  (Btj^i/tw,  Berytus\  because  certain  remarks 
on  the  Latin  inscription  there  remaining  have  been  made  by 
Burckhardt  imder  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi  several  years  afterwards  published  a  short 
paper  on  this  and  other  "  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beu'ut,"  at  p.  105,  vol.  iii.  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,"^  with  two  lithographed  plates.     This  traveller's  copy 

*  See  *  Pliny  Nat.  Hut.,'  lib.  v.,  cap.  18  ;  it  is  the  Xfw<rofil>6as  of  Strabo,  lib.  xvi. 
Dr.  Adam  (with  Pococke  and  some  other  geographers)  considers  it  the  Abaua  of 
Scripture,  and  the  *AfiayiL  of  the  Septuagint.  {See  2  Kings,  t.  12.)  It  is  now  called 
the  Baradoy  which,  or  BardOy  is  the  name  of  the  river  Abana,  as  appears  in  the  Latin 
interpretation  of  the  Arabic  version,  at  p.  539,  torn.  ii.  of  the  *  fiiblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,' 
hy  B.  Walton,  (hoxid,  1657). 

f  Strabo  ('  Geograph.,'  lib.  IG)  writes  it,  6  Aixos  woTafihs. 

I  In  that  Vol.,  note  2,  at  p.  105,  regards  one  of  the  Assyrian  tablets,  and  should  be 
referred  to  after  the  word  "  preserved"  in  the  text,  two  lines  above.  Mr.  Bonomi  has 
written  to  me  in  correction  thus : — *'  I  do  not  know  by  what  accident  it  is  said,  that  u 
cast  of  the  tablet  containing  a  Latin  inscription  was  made  by  mc,  and  presented  to  the 
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of  the  inscription  contAiiied  in  tlie  tablet  represented  at  No.  4, 
Plate  II.,  differB  from  that  given  in  Burckhardt's  '  Syria '  p.  190, 
is  the  words  lYco  and  DILATVIT,  for  LICO  and  DELATAVIT. 
Burckhardt  seems  not  to  Iiave  observed  the  upper  portion  of  the  Y 
in  the  £rst  of  these  words  a£  it  projects  above  tlie  sixth  line  of  tliat 
inscription,  and  I  think  that  either  an  A  haa  decayed  from  between 
the  T  and  V  in  the  second  word,  or  the  V  haa  been  monograma- 
tieally  written  N  for  AV.  This  inscription,  in  its  purport,  ia 
likewise  rimilar  to  that  of  No.  1,  for  it  records  tliat  tlie  "  Kraperor 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  widened  his  own  '  Antooinian  Way '  in 
eonscquence  of  the  mountains  hanging  over  it  having  been  worn 
away  by  the  river  iyciw,*'— MONTIBVS  INMINENTIEVS  LVCO  PLV- 
MINI  CAESIS  VIAM  DILATAVIT  ANTONTNIANAM  SVAM — and  that 
this  was  done  PEK "by"  some  one,  whose  name,  as  Burck- 
hardt sajs,  has  been  "  purposely  erased  ;"  *  it  may  very  possibly 
have  been  by  the  same  '  Julius  Verui,  the  legate  of  the  province 
of  Syria,'  who,  as  the  inscription  No.  1  makes  known,  caused  that 
road,  which  had  been  broken  away  by  the  river  [Chrysorrkoas),  in 
the  Abilene  territory,  to  be  restored. 

But,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Emjieror  here  named,  Burckhardt 
has  erroneously  observed,  that  "  according  to  the  opinion  of 
M.  Guys,  the  French  consul  at  Tripoli,  which  seems  well  foundetl, 
the  Emperor  mentioned  in  the  alKne  inscription  is  not  Antoninus 
Fius.  but  Caracalla,  as  the  epithet  Britamtus  cannot  he  applied  to 
the  former,  but  very  well  to  the  latter."  t  The  Emperor,  how- 
ever, who  is  distinctly  called  M-AVRelivS-ANTONINVS-  is  neither 
Antoninus  Pius  nor  Caracalla — but  that  emperor  (the  adopted  son 
of  the  former)  usually  named  Marcus  Aurelius,  so  well  known  to 
all  the  visitors  of  the  Campidoglio  at  Rome  for  Ida  equestrian 
statue  still  in  excellent  preservation. 

This  last  inscription  has,  I  conceive,  heen  erected  between  the 
years  of  our  Lord  175  and  177,  and  after  the  death  of  his  col- 
league, which  occurred  in  a.d.  169,  for  L.  Aurelius  Verus  is  not 
named  in  it,  as  he  is  in  the  former,  No.  1 ;  and,  moreover,  the 
title  of  GEKMacicus  would  prove  that  it  was  suhteqneiU  to  the  war 
agauist  the  RIarcomanm  ;  hence  most  probably  it  was  made  after 

Rnliili  MuKum;  Ihp  only  cail  I  mnde  »u  that  of  the  Aaa^ian  Sgiin  now  in  the 
Britiih  HuHum."     I  inaj  obierve  thai  (liia  Sgure,  iamu  on  Ibe  righl-huid  of  No.  3, 


iiUte  S,  very  cioteXj  rasembl™  llie  l)ai  relief.  lalely  brought  from  Nineveh   by  Mr, 

Layard,  and  apecially  tliat  of  the  King  from  tlie  N.W, .      ~  .. 

hklfof  the  Ublet  frDin  Nnhr  el  Kelb  a  coTenid  villi  the  . 


le  rn>m  Nineveh,  and  they  are  Uitid«d.  like  iheD 
Can  lliit  have  been  iolended  for  the  reiiteKii'atiuii  of  lie  kinp  NAuchtutneiiart     A 

K"i»ff,  or  rod.  catriwl  in  one  harid  nppeara  gmeiBlly  a»  ui  altnbute  of  royally  iu  thew  . 

[Urei  of  Auvriaa  Kingi,     Compare  Uie  exnrewiuni  ru  baiah  i.,  ti  and  31. 
*  Hauoilrell  (p.  31)  uw*  that  Iwo  wonli  ui  refetenoe  lo  the  lame  line. 
t  Sy™,  f.  m.  J 
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the  death  of  Avidius  Cassias  in  a.d.  175,  when  the  surviving 
emperor  visited  Syria. 

Postscript. — After  this  paptr  was  read,  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Renouard 
informed  me,  that  Maundrell  had  also  published  tlie  last  inscription. 
I  have  since  referred  to  it  in  his  ^  Journey/  and  found  that  his 
copy  differs  from  the  two  already  commented  upon  in  the  words 
PARTH,  for  PART;  in  MAX  being  omitted  after  BRIT;  and  in 
IMMINENTIBVS  and  DILATAVIT.  That  early  traveller  savs  of  the 
"  Antonine  way,"  as  he  styles  it,  "  you  have  a  path  of  above  two 
yards'  breadth  cut  along  the  mountain's  "  side,  at  a  great  heidbt 
above  the  water,  being  the  work  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus.  * 
This  would  lead  the  reader  incorrectly  to  conclude  that  Antoninus 
Pius  was  the  emperor  so  commemorated. 

The  several  inaccuracies  in  the  transcripts  of  the  inscriptions 
here  mentioned,  although  made  by  authors  who  were  scholars,  and 
above  the  ordinary  intelligence  of  travellers,  well  illustrate  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  copying  with  minute  exactness  all 
ancient  inscriptions.  Epigraphol^y  is  always  ^fBcult,  and  often 
abstruse  ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  rendered  more  so  by  negligence 
and  want  of  care  in  the  copyist. 

Upon  the  utility  of  antique  inscriptions  in  determining  questions 
of  great  interest  in  topography  and  comparative  geography,  I  need 
not  dilate  ;  and  indeed  the  examples  briefly  given  in  this  paper 
tend  to  demonstrate  their  value  without  any  further  observations. 
So  Colonel  Leake,  who  is  one  of  our  ablest  epigraphologists,  cor- 
rectly terms  "ancient  inscriptions — those  most  faithful  of  all 
geographical  evidences  ;"  t  particularly,  as  I  may  add,  when  they 
occur  in  sitH,  and  could  not  have  been  transported  to  the  places 
where  they  are  foimd.  But  I  may,  without  presumption,  be 
allowed  to  remind  every  traveller  what  our  late  President,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Hamilton,  in  his  able  article  on  Geography,  published  in 
the  *  Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,'  states  (at  p.  154), 
in  these  words  : — "  Above  all  things,  let  him  diligentiy  search  for 
inscriptions,  and  then  carefully  copy  %  (^H  tiiat  he  may  find,  en- 
deavouring as  much  as  possible  to  preserve  the  precise  form  of  the 
characters  in  which  they  are  written."  And  I  may  likewise  repeat 
the  following  remarks,  which  I  made  many  years  ago  in  another 
work :  §  "  Inat  unless  an  inscription  be  copied  as  it  is  actually 

*  See  *  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jeruialem/  by  H,  Maundrell,  (Edit.  6.  Oxon., 
1740),  p.  36. 

t  P.  iv.,  Pref.  to  *  Burckhardt's  Syria.* 

I  Mr.  Renouard  well  observes,  an  *<  accurate  impresiion  made  with  softened  paper 
is  greatly  preferable  to  any  copy,^* 

{  *  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature/  v«)l.  iii.,  p.  264,  iiule  37. 
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seen  to  exist  upon  the  original  monument,  it  becomes  compara- 
tively of  little  value  to  the  epigraphologist.  A  true  copy  of  an 
inscription  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  an  exact  drawing  ;  every  line  cor- 
rectly placed,  every  letter  according  to  its  relative  position  and 
aze,  every  broken  portion  and  every  mutilated  letter  accurately 
and  proportionably  given." 


Swplemental  Note. — In  the  latter  part  of  January  last  the  Rev. 
G.  C.  Kenouard  referred,  with  respect  to  the  preceding  paper,  to 
*  Orellii  Inscript.  IL  p.  428,  No.  4997  and  No.  4998 ;'  this  was 
then  kindly  communicated  to  me,  but  owing  to  my  immediate  de- 
parture from  London  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  Orellius's 
work  until  my  return  in  June,  when  indeed  my  paper  was  in  type. 
To  my  suqirise  I  then  found  that  Professor  Orelhus  had,  as  long 
ago  as  1828,  published  both  the  inscriptions  Nos.  1  and  2  ;  but 
that  they  were  merely  copied*  from  Letronne's  memoir  (of  which 
I  was  also  previously  ignorant)  in  the  *  Journal  des  Savans,'  Mars, 
1827.  Having  just  been  able  to  consult  that  volume,  I  will  here 
give  M.  Letronne's  short  account  of  them. 

This  last  author  has  there  described  and  commented  on  some 
funcient  inscriptions  collected  by  the  Count  de  Vidua  in  a  journey 
through  Turkey  ;  and  he  says  (Journal  for  1827,  p.  167)  of  mv 
inscription  No.  1  {OrelliuSj  No.  4997) : — "  Dans  la  vallee  arrosee 
par  lancien  Chrysorrhoas,  aujourd*hui  BauxidV^  (incorrect  for 
Barada\  *'a  I'endroit  ou  les  montagnes  se  resserrent  et  laissent 
entre  elles  a  peine  un  etroit  passage,  on  remarque  que  la  route  a 
ete  elargie  de  main  d'homme  dans  un  cspace  de  plus  de  deux 
cents  pas.  L'epoque  et  le  but  de  ce  travail  prodigieux  sent  in- 
diques  dans  cette  curieuse  inscription  Latine  gravee  sur  le  roc 
roeme,  et  repetee  a  chacun  des  deux  points  extremes  de  la  partie 
de  la  route  qui  a  ete  elargie." 

^rhe  inscription  is  written  in  nine^  instead  of  six,  lines ;  it  only 
differs  from  my  copy  in  having  an  L.  between  CAES.  and  AVREL. 
in  my  second  line ;  in  the  presence  of  an  R  after  P  at  the  end  of 
my  fourth  line,  showing  that  PK.  PR.  is,  according  to  my  reading, 
the  plural  oi Proprcetoribus ;  and  in  having  a  V  between  the  third 
and  fourth  letters  of  my  Jijlh  line,  which  also  confirms  my  sug- 
gestion of  the  word,  PROviNCi©. 

Letronne  continues: — "D'apres  les  mots  IMPENDIIS  ABILE- 
NORVM,  on  voit  que  ce  lieu  etoit  dans  le  territoire  des  AhiUniens  ; 

*  In  his  copy,  No.  4998,  however,  of  the  Inscription  No.  2,  Orellius  has  erroneously 
omitted  XVI.  after  LEG.  in  the  flfth  line. 
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ce  qui  ne  permet  pas  de  douter  que  les  vestiges  d'antiquite  qu'on 
trouve  non  loin  de  la  u'appartiennent  a  la  ville  diAbila^  dite  Abila 
LysanicBy  et  dont  I'emplacement  convient  aux  distances  marquees 
dans  la  table  de  Peutinger.  A  cdte  de  cette  inscription,  une 
autre  a  et^  cravee,  indiquant  le  nom  du  tribun  Volusius  Maximus^ 
qui  a  surveflle  Touvrage." 

Since  this  inscription  demonstrates  that  my  copy  No.  2  is  very 
imperfect  (as  I  had  supposed),  I  here  insert  it  at  length  (No.  II.) 

PROSALVTK 
IMPAVGANTONl 
NIETVERIIMVO 
LVSIVSMAXIMVS 

7LEGXVIFF 
QVIOPERIIN 
STITIT^VS. 

In  the  third  line  the  occurrence  of  IMVO  suggests  to  me  that  these 
letters  most  probably  signify  Isidi  Magna  VOium.  Burckhardt,  as 
I  have  already  stated  at  p.  40,  mentions  Lucius  (Aurelius)  Maxi- 
mu8  ;  who,  according  to  the  inscription  which  he  has  preserved  at 
p.  118,  *  Syria,*  mv  eiciv  aveOioxev — placed  the  figure  (or  bust)  of 
Isis  (EiCiN  for  kin)  on  "  the  niche  to  the  right  of  the  great  door" 
in  the  temple  at  Missema,  formerly  Phama^  situated  to  the  S.E. 
of  Damascus,  in  the  Ledia,  or  Trachonitis.  Hence,  I  conceive, 
this  corroborates  my  previous  opinion  that  this  is  the  same  indi- 
vidual who  is  recorded  in  Burckhardt's  inscription  as  being  CAiYi- 
arch^  or  "  Tribune,  of  the  16th  Legion  Flavia  Firma^^  and  not 
another  person  named  "  Volusius  Maximus,"  as  Letronne  has 
considered.  Consequently,  the  correct  translation  of  No.  II.  I 
take  to  be  this : — "  For  the  safety  of  the  august  Emperors  -4;rfo- 
ninus  and  Verus,  Lucius  Maximus,  Tribune  of  the  16th  Legion, 
called  Flavia  Firma^  who  presided  over  the  work,  living  per- 
formed this  vow  to  the  Great  Isis  for  them." 

This  more  perfect  copy  (No.  II.)  of  the  inscription  No.  2,  as 
made  by  the  Count  de  Vidua,  proves  in  a  most  unexpected  and 
gratifying  manner  to  me  that  my  Jirst  interpretation  of  it,  as  pro- 
posed at  p.  39,  is  the  true  one ;  and  it  also  affords  another  re- 
markable instance  of  the  mistakes  made  unawares  by  intelligent 
persons  in  too  hastily  transcribing  inscriptions. 

John  Hogg. 


» 


III. — A  fourth  Excurn'onto  the  Passes  into  Thibet  by  the  Donkiah 
Lah.  By  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  F.R.S.  Communicated  by  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S. 


[Resd  December  lotli,  1S49,} 

[The  following  account  wa*  extracted  by  Mr,  J.  HogEi  'he  Ban. 
Setrelart/,  from  a  letttr  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  his  fatlier,  Sir  William 
J.  Hiwker,  bearing  dale  "  Lachoong  River,  Thibet  Frontier,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1849,"  and  only  received  ou  November  26lh  last,  in 
which  he  described  another  excursion  to  the  Passes  of  Thibet,  by 
the  Donkiah  Lah,  in  the  East  Himalayan  Chain.  But  Sir  William 
Hooker  informed  Mr.  Hogg;  thai  his  son  "  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  actually  upon  the  Great  Plateau  of  Thibet,  except  on  one  of 
these  occasions."  Tlie  map,  by  M.  Petemiann,  which  accompanies 
this  pitpur,  is  executed  partly  from  rough  drawings  made  by  Dr. 
Hooker,  partly  from  trigonometrical  and  other  observations  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Waugh  and  Dr.  Campbell.] 

This  pass,  before  unknown  to  European  travellers,  is  neariy  in 
lat.  28°  N.,  and  somewhat  to  the  E.  of  88°  30'  E.  long.,  at  an 
elevation  of  18,000  feet.  It  differa  from  the  Nepal  passes  in 
being  a  very  narrow,  wall-like  ridge  between  the  mouutains  called 
DoiAiah  Lah.  (23,175  feet),  on  the  E.,  and  Kanchan-jhow 
(22,000  feet)  on  the  W.  There  extend  on  tlie  N.  and  S.  aides  of 
the  pass,  lofty  plains  (17,000  feet),  out  of  wliich  these  grand 
mountains  rise.  On  one  side  the  Lachoong  river  issues  from 
lakes  at  the  base  of  Donkiah  ;  and  from  the  other,  or  Thibet  side, 
the  river  Lachen  takes  its  rise  from  otlier  lakes  on  tlie  elevateii 
plains  of  Cholamo.  The  Lachoong  proceeds  S.  to  Choongtan ; 
the  Lachen  to  the  N.  W.,  near  Kongra-Lama  (15,500  feet),  after- 
wards turning  S,  enters  Sikhim  between  Kanchan-jhow  (16,000 
feet)  and  Chomiomo  (19,000  feet?),  and  continuing  southwards 
to  Choongtan,  it  unites  with  the  Lachoong.  From  the  summit  of 
the  Donkiah  Pass,  Dr.  Hooker  says,  he  "  had  a  most  splendid 
view  for  tiO  miles  N.  into  Thibet,  First  came  extensive  plains, 
dunes,  and  low,  rocky  eminences,  utterly  barren,  and  red  from 
the  quantity  of  quartz,  tinged  witli  oxide  of  iron,  which  form  the 
hills  N.  of  Kongra  Lama ;  beyond  them  again,  and  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  were  ranges  of  rocky  mountains  sprinkled  with 
snow,  and  of  comparatively  moderate  elevation."  From  above 
Kongra  Lama,  at  16,000  feet,  the  prospect  became  wretched; 
and  thence  the  most  ban.^  and  desolate  scenes  prevailed.  The 
rocks,  disposed  in  horizontal  strata,  crop  out  on  the  mountain 
faces  and  arc  broken  into  low  crags  along  their  summits.  Oi 
raoge  succeeded  another  in  sameness,  unUl  in  the  extreme  dis- 
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tance  the  horizon  was  bounded  by  another  chain  higher  than  the 
rest,  rugged,  black,  and  deeply  covered  with  snow. 

The  entire  landscape  sloped  N.W.,  and  the  ranges  lie  E.  and 
W.,  so  that  Dr.  Hooker  could  not  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  of  the  people  that  "  all  the  waters  from  the  N.  of  his 
position  and  W.  of  Uie  Paniomchoo  are  feeders  of  the  Arun, 
which  enters  Nepal  far  to  the  W.  of  Kinchin-junga."  The 
watershed  of  the  Yarrow  {Tsampo\  he  thinks,  is  the  lofty  range 
which  he  saw  in  the  distance.  The  natives  do  not  distinguish 
these  ranges  because  of  their  great  uniformity ;  and  the  few  roads 
wind  amongst  and  over  them  in  such  a  tortuous  manner,  that  all 
the  way  between  the  Himalaya  and  the  Yarrow  the  traveller 
beholds  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  grand  geographical 
features,  until  each  becomes  the  terminus  of  his  day's  march. 

Flat-bedded  valleys  and  rocky  mountain  chains  of  moderate 
heights  constitute  the  daily  marches  from  Darjeeling  (7165  feet, 
in  2r  N.  lat  and  88°  28'  E.  long.)  to  Digarchi. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Cholamo  plains  and  lakes  are  much  exag- 
gerated ;  the  latter  being  actually  less  in  size  and  fewer  than  those 
of  Lachoong,and  the  plains  less  extensive  than  Dr.  Hooker  expected. 
He,  however,  did  not  descend  to  the  plain,  for  it  is  continuous  with 
Kongra  Lama,  which  he  measured,  and  he  could  not  mistake  the 
average  level  from  the  top  of  the  pass  to  be  other  than  identical  with 
that  of  the  like  plain  on  the  south  face,  namely,  about  17,000  feet. 

The  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  about  17,000  feet  on  the  S.  slope 
of  the  barrier  range,  and  above  18,000  feet  on  the  N.  or  Thibetan 
side,  llie  writer  considers  it  to  be  not  more  than  14,700  feet  on 
the  S.  face  of  Kinchin-junga,  that  lies  much  to  the  S.  of  this  place ; 
and  at  Tunkra  (which  is  at  about  the  middle  parallel  of  the  snows) 
it  is  likewise  about  14,700  feet* 

The  height  of  the  Thibetan  plateau  is  16,000  feet  at  Kongra 
Lama,  and  17,000  at  Cholamo  ;  but  the  latter  being  close  to  the 
mountains,  16,000  feet  may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  the  average ; 
whence  the  slope  is  not  continuous  to  the  Yarrow,  but  broken  up 
by  so  many  chains  and  valleys,  that  no  safe  results  can  be  deduced 
without  an  examination  of  the  whole  distance.  This  at  present 
cannot  be  effected ;  even  these  m-  Thibetan  expeditions  are  difficult 
Where  Dr.  Hooker  was  then  located  (about  2000  feet  higher 
tlian  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc)  he  had  many  miles  to  send  for 
supplies  of  Rhododendron  branches  for  firing  ;  and  headache  and 
rickness  constantly  harassed  him. 


♦  In  a  later  letter,  dated  Darjeeling,  January  3,  1850,  Dr.  Hooker  write* — "  Hum- 
boldt's *  Aspects  of  Nature*  has  just  arrive<l  here.  What  be  quotes  from  my  com- 
munication to  bim,  respectiog  the  Snoicliiie  here,  is  perfectly  correct,  viz.  15.000  feet 
for  the  southenimost  ridge  of  the  belt  in  Sikhim,  and  20,000  feet  for  the  Thil)etan 
elevation  of  the  belt." — H.  S. 
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The  flora  is  remarkable,  but  less  ricb  than  that  of  Kongni 
lama,  ami  the  plains  of  Thibet.  The  mountain  scenery  is  grand 
beyond  al!  description — so  magnificent  an  amphitheatre  of  rocks 
and  snow  occurs  at  tlie  base  of  Kanchan-j'bow  that  no  one  can 
properly  describe  it. 

"On  two  sides"  (Dr.  Hooker  writes)  "scarped  cliffs  of  gneiss 
witJi  sunken  verm  rise  abruptly,  capped  with  snow.  wJiich  streams 
in  glaciers  down  every  gully.  In  front  the  wall  of  Kanclian- 
jbow  rises  as  a  glacier  4000  feet  nearly  perpendicular,  to  all 
appearance  a  great  blue  curtain,  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven, 
except  where  a  email  black  rock  appears,  and  then  icicles  50  feet 
long  run  in  lines  like  organ-pipes;  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
on  the  fourth  side  of  the  area  is  shut  off  by  a  sharp  ridge  of 
debris  swept  down  from  tlie  glaciers  above,  500  feet  high ;  and 
all  within  is  a  maze  of  cones  of  snow,  laden  with  masses  of  rock 
ri»ug  50  or  60  feet  from  the  snow." 

He  continues,  **  Tliis  valley  b  about  2  miles  broad  each  way, 
and  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  crater  of  a  stupendous 
volcano,  whose  little  enclosed  cones  of  fire  have  been  suddenly 
turned  into  ice.  To-day  I  went  up  ibe  flanks  of  Donkiab  to 
18,000  feet,  amongst  the  knot  of  snowy  peaks  W.  of  Cbumaliri 
(23,929  feet),  and  such  gulfs,  craters,  plains,  and  mountains  of 
enow  are  surely  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  except  in  the  polar 
circles.  Of  course,  I  have  seen  nothing  to  compare  for  mass  and 
continuity  of  ice  with  Victoria  Land ;  but  the  mountains,  espe- 
cially Kanchan-jhow,  are,  beyond  all  description,  beautiful ;  fi^m 
whichever  aide  you  view  this  latter  mountain,  it  presents  a  fortresa 
of  pure  blue  glacier-ice,  4000  feet  high,  and  ti  or  8  miles  long." 

Dr.  Hooker,  at  the  altitude  of  17,(100  feet,  "was  trying  to 
mftke  a  panorama  of  the  frontier  mountains,  especially  of  Kanchan- 
jhow  and  Donkiab,  which  rose  in  all  their  grandeur  on  either  side, 
with  the  broad  plains  and  blue  lakes  of  Lacboong  at  his  feet,  and 
the  rugged  crested  rocks  and  intermediate  peaked  mountains  of  the 
pass  in  front— all  backed  by  the  blue  sky  of  Thibet;"  but  suddenly 
a  snow  storm  coming  on,  prevented  his  completing  his  drawing^. 

Dr.  Hooker  met  with  many  interesting  lichens  at  the  summit  of 
the  Donkiab  Pass,  and  in  particular  Lecatwra  miiiiata  ;*  this 
species,  which  he  calls  his  "  mtst  antarctic  plant,"  having  found  it 
on  the  rocks  of  Cockbum  Island  in  64^  S.  Int.,  he  observed  on 
stony  hills  at  19,0C0  feet,  and  of  the  same  bright  oranffe-red 
colour,  rendering  it  visible  afar  off,  as  in  the  former  locality. 

Here,  at  1(5,000  feet,  the  adventurous  traveller  visited  a  con- 
siderable  hot  Kprinff,  having  a  temperature  of  112°  Fahr.,  and 

n  kiid  coloutftl  Bl  No.  a.  pWte  198,  uf  Dr.  Houlter'i 
In  gengtaphiul  taagt  it  extendi  tu  both  exlremi' 
in  tbe  Alpine  r^ona  of  8wei1en.— U.  &■ 
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containing  sulphurous  hydrogen  gas ;  it  is  remarkable  as  ^^  issuing 
from  the  broad  mossy  floor  of  a  valley,  close  to  a  bed  of  jyer- 
petual  snow,*' 

Additional  Note. — In  a  subsequent  letter  from  Dr.  Hooker, 
dated  DaTJeehng^  January  3,  1850,  he  observes : — "  These  moun- 
tains (the  Himalaya)  can  m  die  meridian  of  Sikhim  be  only  defined 
by  the  bed  of  the  Yarrow  ( Tsampo)  (say  14,000  feet)  on  the  N.,  and 
the  plains  of  India  (3000  feet)  on  the  S.  All  between  is  Himalayan 
mountains.  We  naturally  call  the  heavily  snowed  mass  the  ridffe^ 
or  axis  of  the  chain — for  that  is  the  visible  prominent  feature  from 
the  S.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  snowy  portion  indicates 
the  true  (zxiSy  although  a  few  isolated  peaks  may  rise  therefrom 
and  top  the  world  ;  for  the  snow,  being  deposited  by  a  southerly 
wind,  only  falls  on  the  southernmost  elevations,  and  is  prevented 
from  reaching  the  true  axis  behind.  Were  the  snow  deposited 
equally  on  all  the  Himalaya,  we  should  have  the  whole  land  be- 
tween the  parallel  of  Kincliin-junga  and  the  Yarrow  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  and  then  the  axis  of  the  chain  would  clearly  show 
itself  far  behind  Kinchin-junga,  and  the  latter  mountain  would 
appear  rising  from  a  spur  of  the  same.  The  snow-line  being 
5000  feet  higher  on  the  Thibetan  portion  of  the  range  than  on 
the  Sikhim,  cannot  but  deceive  any  one  as  to  the  true  position  of 
the  centre  of  the  chain,  t.  e,  its  axis, 

I  have  always  said  that  the  Sikhim  Himalaya  (I  mean  the 
snovoed  mountains)  do  not  form  a  continuous  snowed  chain  running 
E.  and  W.,  but  tnat  they  are  meridional  ridges,  running  N.  and 
S.,  separated  by  waters  that  flow  southerly  between  them.  I 
have  also  insisted  that  the  mean  elevation  of  the  ranges  between 
the  courses  of  the  Arun  and  Yarrow  is  much  greater  than  that 
between  the  Arun  and  the  plains  of  India,  though  so  little 
snowed. 

And  Sir  William  J.  Hooker  has  recently  (April  27th)  com- 
municated, that  Dr.  Hooker  in  his  last  letter,  just  then  received, 
says  : — "  I  no  longer  consider  the  Himalaya  as  a  continuous  snoioy 
chain  of  mountains,  but  as  the  snowed  spurs  of  far  higher  unsnowed 
land  behind;  which  higher  land  is  protected  from  the  snow  by  the 
peaks  on  the  spurs  that  run  S.  from  it.  Dr.  Thomson  "  (brother 
of  the  distinguished  chemical  professor  of  Glasgow)  "  has,  inde- 
])endently  of  me,  come  to  the  same  conclusion." 


IV. — Memoir  on  Madagascar.     By  J.  A.  Llotd,   Es»(,,  F.R.S. 

F.R.G.S.,  &c.,  Snrveyor-Gcnoral  of  the  Mauritius,  late  Lieut.- 

Col.  of  Colombian  Engineers.  Communicated  hy  Earl  Grey. 
[Read  Deiemlier  10,  1849.] 
Thk  island  of  Madagascar  was  discovered  and  yisited  hy  Euro- 
peans only  in  1506,  and  shortly  aft«r  by  Tristan  d'Acunlia: 
it  was  called  by  the  PortUCTieae  '  St.  Laurence' — either  after  its 
diBCOTerer,  Laurence  Almeida,  or  perhaps  in  honour  of  a  patron 
eaint  By  the  French,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  it  was  desig- 
nated *La  Dauphine'  Tlie  Moors  and  Arabs,  who  bad  knowu 
it  for  ages  before,  gave  it  the  name  of '  Scrandah ;'  and  Marco 
Polo  describes  it,  at  the  end  of  the  13tb  century,  ae  'Majastcr.' 
Ellis  says  the  natives  oo  the  coast  do  not  give  it  the  name  of 
Madagascar,  but  generally  iVtwiHrfamio—' island  of  wild  hogs.' 
There  are  other  figurative  expressions  for  the  island,  as  Anibontf- 
tany,  Ambany-lanitra — '  upon  the  earth  and  beneath  the  skies  ; ' 
or  Ny  Anivony,  Ny  Riaha — signifying  'The,  in  the  midat  of 
the  flood.' 

Madagascar  is  separated  from  Africa  by  the  Mozambique 
Channel :  its  distauee  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  1800  miles, 
and  from  Mauritius  480  miles.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S. 
is  900  miles ;  and  breadth,  from  E.  to  W.,  j)50 ;  aod  the  average 
contents  of  this  vast  island  cannot  be  estimated  at  much  under 
200,000  square  miles. 

Situated  S.  of  the  equator,  and  extending  from  latitude  I V  57' 
to  25'  43',  it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  the  aspect,  as  well  as 
the  climate  of  this  great  territory,  must  offer  much  variety. 

The  whole  island  '  flows  with  milk  and  honey,'  and  abounds  in 
mineral  riches  of  every  description,  as  well  as  rice,  silk,  cotton, 
Bpicea,  and  magnificent  timber.  The  interior  is  considerably 
elevated,  and  the  slope  down  to  the  sea  undulates  into  beautiful 
vales  full  of  rivulets  and  rivers  ;  and  the  soil,  in  general  consisting 
of  decomposed  granite,  is  of  delightful  fertility. 

Many  of  the  streams  are  navigable  into  tlie  interior;  but  their 
entTiinces  are,  particularly  on  the  E.  side,  almost  invariably 
blocked  up  with  sand  banks,  caused  by  the  roll  of  the  ocean  from 
E.  to  W.  on  one  side  of  the  island,  and  the  incessant  cun-ents 
which  set  in  from  the  Mozambique  Channel,  on  the  other. 

These  sand-banks,  qr  bars,  by  opposing  the  outflow  of  the 
rivers,  have  caused  vast  marshes  to  accumulate  along  the  sea- 
coast  ;  and  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  thus  kept  ia 
stagnancy  engenders  pestilential  miasmata,  which,  encircling  as 
they  do  a  large  proportiouof  the  island  during  one-half  of  the  year, 
produce  tlie  dreaded  Madagascar  fever,  the  &tal  effects  of  which 
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have  given  this  country,  like  many  others,  the  melancholy  desig- 
nation of  the  European's  grave. 

The  high  land  of  the  interior,  on  the  contrary,  is  considered 
very  healmy ;  and  its  inhabitants,  when  they  come  down  to  the 
coast,  arc  not  less  subject  to  the  disease  than  Europeans ;  and  they 
often  carry  back  with  them,  on  their  return  from  the  sea-ports, 
the  elements  of  the  fever,  to  which,  in  many  instances,  they  fall 
victims,  even  in  their  own  native  climate. 

There  are  two  distinct  seasons  on  the  eastern  coast ;  the  first, 
called  by  the  Europeans  the  fine  season^  begins  in  May  and  ter- 
minates towards  the  middle  of  October,  'rte  heat  is  moderate : 
strong  breezes  from  the  S.  and  S.E.  blow  during  the  day,  and 
from  the  S.  to  the  S.W.  after  sunset,  which  renew  the  air  and  dis- 
sipate the  effluvia  of  the  stagnant  waters.  The  appearance  of  the 
country  during  this  period  of  the  year  is  delightful  to  an  extreme, 
and  the  provinces  or  the  interior  especially  are  most  healthy  and 
salubrious. 

The  second,  or  bad  season,  begins  towards  the  end  of  October, 
and  continues  until  April.  The  hottest  and  most  unhealthy 
weather  happens  in  January,  February,  and  March.  Storms  of 
thunder  and  floods  of  rain  inundate  the  countiy  during  this  period. 
The  wind  is  calm,  or  blows  lightly  from  the  N.E.  during  the  day, 
and  from  the  N.  to  the  N.  W.  during  the  night.  It  is  in  this 
season  that  the  influence  of  the  intense  heat  upon  the  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  washed  down  by  the  floods  breeds  infectious 
and  deadly  vapours. 

On  the  N.W.  coast  the  N.E.  trade-wind  blows  without  inter- 
mission from  October  to  April ;  during  the  remaining  part  of  the 
year  it  varies  from  S.  to  W.  from  noon  to  night ;  it  then  shifts  by 
S.  to  E.,  and  remains  in  the  latter  quarter  the  next  forenoon. 

The  temperature  of  tlie  interior  is  much  cooler  than  that  of  the 
sea  shore :  the  thermometer  in  summer,  that  is  to  say,  from 
October  to  May,  rising  to  85°  Fahrenheit,  and  in  winter  falling  as 
low  as  40\ 

The  following  are  the  provinces  into  which  Madagascar  is 
divided,  according  to  the  Hovas  and  natives  generally  : — 


1.  Yobimarina. 

2.  Iboina. 

3.  Maroa. 

4.  Ivongo. 

5.  ADtsianaka. 

6.  Ambongo. 

7.  Antankay. 

8.  Betsinisaraka. 

9.  Anteva. 
10.  Matitana. 


11.  Vangaidrano. 

12.  Ano.'^y, 

13.  Audroy. 

14.  Mahafaly. 

15.  Fierenana. 

16.  Tsienimbalala. 

17.  Ibara. 

18.  Menabe. 

19.  Betsileo. 

20.  Ankova. 
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Indepeudently  of  these  primary  diviaioos,  there  are  numerous 
others  of  leas  importance,  which  will  be  noticed  in  some  cases  in 
the  fbHowitig  general  description  of  each  province  : — 

1.  Vohimarina,  the  most  northern  division,  is  bounded  towards 
the  S.  by  Iboina,  Ivougo,  and  Maroa  ;  it  is  mountainous,  thinly 
populated,  and  incapable  of  extensive  cultivation.  langogoro, 
onu  of  the  highest  mouutmuB  of  Madagascar,  is  situated  in  this 
province ;  its  summit  commands  an  e^tensire  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country.  There  are  four  principal  ports  in  Vohi- 
marina— Diego  Suarez,  Port  Luquez,  Aniiravena,  and  Vohemaro ; 
the  latter  one  is  said  to  be  on  thi;  healthiest  part  of  the  coast,  and 
is  strongly  recommended  by  travellers  for  establishing  a  settle- 
ment. 

Diego  Suarez,  or  British  Sound,  called  by  the  natives  Mabazebs, 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  is  about  170  leagues  from 
the  capital  Tauanarivo  :  besides  being  very  healthy,  it  is  advan- 
tageously situated  at  the  conQux  of  several  rivers,  which  alford 
excellent  communication  for  trade  with  Anteianaka  and  Iboina, 
where  cattle  arc  plentiful. 

The  western  part  of  this  province  is  inhabited  by  the  north 
Sakalaves,  and  the  eastern  coast  by  the  Betsimsararakas. 

3.  Iboina  h  to  tbe  southward  of  Vohimarina,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  eastward  by  Iroiigo,  and  ou  tbe  southward  by  Antsianaka. 
The  country  is  level  and  woody,  abounds  in  marehes,  and  is  very 
subject  to  fever.  The  soil  is  generally  produciive,  and  cattle 
numerous  in  tbis  province. 

Fassandava  and  Narenda  bays  arc  the  principal  anchorages : 
Mazangaye,  the  chief  town,  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  latter,  and 
contains  about  800  houses,  of  wbicb  200  are  in  stime.  Tbe  island 
of  Nosi-be,  on  tbe  coast  of  this  province,  is  likewise  a  frequent 
anchorage  of  the  French,  to  whom  it  belongs. 

Iboina  carries  ou  a  considerable  trade  with  tbe  Arabs  :  it  ii 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Sakalaves,  who  are  described  as  treacher- 
ous, cruel,  sanguinary,  and  very  numerous. 

Although  tliey  have  been  subdued  by  the  Hovas  tliey  are  still 
well  armed,  and  begin  to  breathe  an  independence,  which  tlieir 
intercourse  with  the  French  at  Nosi-be  has  not  a  little  contributed 
to  inspire  them  with.  They  occasionally  send  armed  cxpeditiona 
against  the  Hovas  to  revenge  tlie  death  of  their  chief,  killed  by 
order  of  the  Queen.  A  French  Commandant,  on  a  late  commu- 
nication with  them  at  Nosi-be,  attempted  to  check  these  depre- 
datory excursions ;  but  hia  interference  was  resented  by  (ha 
Sakalaves,  and  it  was  some  time  before  friendly  intercourse  was 
again  renewed  with  the  Europeans, 

3.  Maroa  is  likewise  to  the  southward  of  Vohimarina,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  western  side  by  Ivongo.     The  general  face  of  the 
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country  abounds  in  hills  and  forests,  and  is  considered  fertile. 
Some  of  its  vegetable  productions  are  remarkably  fine,  particu- 
larly the  Ankondro,  or  banana,  which  attains  an  extraordinary 
height ;  it  furnishes  also  timber  of  most  excellent  quality. 

This  province  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Betsimsarakas ;  the 
population  is  fisur  greater  than  tliat  of  Vohimarina.  Maroa 
readily  submitted  to  Radama  in  1823 ;  but  they  nevertheless,  at 
the  present  time,  cause  much  trouble  to  the  Hovas,  by  sending 
out  plundering  parties  to  steal  their  cattle.  The  best  anchorage 
is  in  Antongil  Bay,  at  a  place  called  Nava,  between  Mary  Island, 
or  Marotte,  and  tne  main  land. 

4.  Ivonco  is  bounded  on  the  W.  side  by  Iboina,  Antsianaka, 
and  AntanKay ;  on  Uie  southward,  by  Betsimsaraka :  and  on  the 
N.-eastward,  by  Maroa.  In  general  appearance  this  province 
greatly  resembles  Maroa,  being  liilly,  woody,  and  fertile.  Cattle, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  rice,  were  exported  from  here  to 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon  previous  to  the  rupture  with  Madagascar. 

The  most  important  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  this  province,  relates  to  a  French  settlement  at  the  upper  part 
of  Antongil  Bay,  by  Count  Beniousky,  in  1773,  which,  unfor- 
tunately tor  Madagascar,  was  cut  short  by  the  death  of  this 
enterprising  nobleman  and  the  machinations  of  his  enemies. 

The  bay  of  Anton^l  contains  large  quantities  of  oysters  and 
several  anchorages-— Menahar  is  one  of  the  best ;  but  the  most 
common  one  is  to  the  N.  of  Marotte,  a  musket  shot  distant,  and 
is  called  by  the  natives  Marounsitra.  The  river  Tangbale  bears 
N.N.W.  from  Marotte,  and  the  anchorge  at  its  mouth  is  called 
Port  Choiseuil. 

Near  the  village  of  Iba-Ratsi,  in  the  interior  of  this  province, 
there  are  some  beautiful  groups  of  crystals  of  quartz. 

The  island  of  St  Mary  lies  off  Ivongo,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore ;  the  inhabitants  call  themselves' Zafy  Ibrahim,' 
and  the  island,  '  Nosi  Ibrahim '  (children  of  Abraham  and  island 
of  Abraham).  St.  Mary  was  ceded  to  the  French  by  a  regular 
treaty  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Madagascar  by  the  Hovas,  and 
occupies  a  considerable  place  in  the  history  of  French  intercourse 
with  the  Malgaseys.  It  is  represented  as  being  exceedingly  fertile 
but  unhealthy.  On  its  west  side  there  is  a  bay  with  a  small  islet 
at  its  entrance,  called  Quails'  Island,  which  affords  shelter  for 
small  vessels. 

Ivongo  is  inhabited  by  a  Betsimsaraka  tribe,  subject  to  the 
Hovas,  and  treated  with  much  severity  by  them. 

The  coast  of  this  province  abounds  with  whales,  and  during  a 
certain  period  of  the  year  Antongil  Bay  is  a  favourite  resort  for 
whalers  of  all  nations.  The  inhabitants  of  Tintingue  are  remark- 
ably expert  in  spearing  the  whales  from  their  slight  canoes. 
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5.  Antflianaka  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  side  by  Arabongo,  on 
the  eastward  by  Irongo  and  Antankay,  and  on  the  southward  by 
Anbova.  This  is  an  extensive  province  in  the  interior,  abounding 
with  large  herds  of  cattle,  but  very  subject  to  the  fever.     It  also 

Eroduces  very  fine  cotton  and  silk.  Antsianaka  contains  two  large 
ikes,  the  Antaaoii,  or  Imanangora,  near  the  frontier  of  Antankay, 
and  the  Nosi-Vola,  containlag  an  island  on  which  tbe  chief  town 
of  the  district,  called  Rahidranou,  is  built.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  triple  row  of  palisades,  and  contains  many  houses. 
The  ioliabitants  of  tJiis  province  form  a  distinct  tribe  designated 
as  tbe  Tsianaka ;  they  are  inconsiderable  iji  numbers,  and  subject 
to  the  Hovas.  In  general,  the  Tsienakas  are  good  workmen  as 
jewellers,  silversmiths,  and  embroiderers ;  those  of  the  capital  par- 
ticularly excel  in  the  manufacture  of  assegais,  cutlasses,  gun-locks, 
silver  chains,  cotton  and  silk  tissues,  and  beautiful  carpets. 

6.  Arabongo  is  N.  of  the  Sakalava  country,  and  ia  bounded  on 
the  S.E.  Hde  by  Antsianaka.  It  is  level,  woody,  and  fertile,  and 
abounds  with  immense  droves  of  cattle,  both  tame  and  wild,  more 
than  any  other  province  of  Madagascar.  Moroa-be,  the  capital, 
is  a  large  town  of  300  houses,  and  anrrounded  by  a  deep  trench. 
At  one  time  it  was  considered  the  chief  town  of  all  the  northern 
Sakalaves.  The  town  of  Boina  is  surrounded  by  palisades  sur- 
mounted with  spear-heads.  The  royal  dwelling  is  a  regular 
fortress  ;  its  palisades  are  double,  and  more  than  twenty  feet  high. 

Maznnga,  at  tbe  entrance  of  Bombetoe  Bay,  is  the  best 
anchorage. 

The  province  of  Ambongo  is  inliabited  by  a  Sakalava  tril)e,  and 
was  invaded  by  Radaiua  with  a  large  array ;  no  resistance  was 
made  to  his  forces,  but  every  subterfuge  and  deception  of  which 
tlie  Malgascy  are  capable  were  met  with  by  tbe  conqueror  in 
bringing  tlie  Sakalava  chief  to  terms  of  subjection.  The  inha- 
Htants  of  Ambongo  are  in  general  less  civilised  than  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  south. 
k  7.  Antankay,  called  sometimes  Anbay,  lies  to  the  eastward  of 
^  Antsianaka  and  Ankova ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Ivongo 
and  Betsiinsaraka,  and  on  the  southward  by  Anteva.  This  is 
a  narrow  strip  in  the  interior  of  the  countrv ;  the  southern  part 
consists  principally  of  a  level  plain  between  lofty  hills,  watered  by 
tlie  river  Mangoro.  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  are  of  the 
Bezonzano  tribe,  likewise  called  the  Zaffimoran  ;  they  are  exempt 
from  military  service,  but  are  constantly  obliged  to  carry  baggage 
to  and  from  the  capital  for  the  Hovas.  They  are  sometimes  con- 
founded with  tbe  Betsimsaraka  tribe  of  tbe  northern  part  of  the 
district,  but  they  are  quite  distinct,  and  separated  hy  a  forest. 
The  Bezonzons  are  a  people  of  independent  spirit,  and  were  for- 
merly amongst  the  most  turbulent  and  anarchical  in  tbe  inland  ; 
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they  are  a  large  and  robust  race,  of  a  copper  colour ;  they  have  a 
large  nose  (not  flat)  and  African  lips,  and  their  eyes  have  a  wild 
but  prepossessing  expression  which  strikes  every  one.  Their 
northern  neighbours  are  of  the  Betsimsaraka  tribe,  and  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  as  those  of  Betsimsaraka  Proper ;  they  are  thin 
and  delicate,  and  have  straight  and  long  hair  like  the  Malays ; 
their  skin  is  swarthy,  but  of  a  light  hue ;  their  nose  flat,  and 
mouth  large,  with  projecting  upper  lip.  Tlieir  small  and  deep-set 
eyes  give  them  a  treacherous  and  ferocious  look,  which  reflects 
their  true  disposition. 

It  is  reported  that  this  dbtrict  contains  large  quantities  of 
silver,  but  that  the  spot  where  it  is  found  is  kept  secret  from 
'Strangers  and  from  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

The  road  to  the  capital  by  Tamatave  crosses  Antankay,  as  well 
as  two  tracks  leading  to  the  northward.  The  former  passes 
through  the  village  of  Mainouf,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in 
this  province,  containing  100  houses. 

8.  Betsimsaraka  lies  to  the  southward  of  Ivongo,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Anteva,  and  to  the  eastward  of  Antankay.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  the  coimtry  to  some  extent  brought  under  cultivation. 
It  is,  however,  stated  by  the  natives  that  their  plantations  are  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  the  herds  of  wild  pigs  with  which  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  are  infested.  The  uoruiem  part  of  this  district 
is  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  roots  ;  Radama  had  once  the  full- 
sized  fiffiire  of  a  man  carved  out  of  a  single  manioc  root  grown 
here.  Kice  also  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  as  well  as  other 
grain,  and  excellent  oysters  are  found  near  the  bay  of  Fenerif. 
In  general,  the  land  is  flat  towards  the  sea,  and  mountainous  as  it 
approaches  the  interior ;  in  some  places  it  is  swampy,  and  covered 
with  thickets  and  forests,  but  in  others  it  oflers  abundance  of 
grazing  land,  and  is  covered  with  numerous  herds  of  cattle  belong- 
ing to  the  queen,  and  a  few  also  the  property  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  pasturage  of  Ambanivoule  is  particularly  celebrated. 

The  principal  trading  ports  are  Foule  Pointe,  Fenerif,  and 
Tamatave.  Fenerif  is  well  situated  for  the  purposes  of  traflSc, 
having  the  advantage  of  water  carriage  for  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  interior,  by  which  means  rice,  yams,  and  other  vegetables 
are  conveyed  to  the  coast  with  greater  dispatch  and  facility,  and 
at  less  expense  than  in  most  other  ports ;  but  the  anchorage  is 
exposed  to  violent  currents  and  a  heavy  surf. 

Foule  Pointe  is  important  for  trade  upon  its  own  account,  and  a 
desirable  situation,  and  likewise  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
Tamatave,  Fenerif,  Antongil  Bay,  and  St.  Mary ;  but  all  these 
ports  have  the  same  disadvantage  of  being  highly  insalubrious. 
There  is  a  fort  at  Foule  Pointe  of  considerable  strength,  but 
ineffident  in  position,  as  troops  can  land  out  of  its  range. 
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The  anchorage  of  Tamatave  is  one  of  the  beet  and  most  fre- 
quented on  the  eastern  coa^t,  and  the  town  contains  from  800  to 
1000  inhabitants.  Near  to  it  there  is  a  strong  fort,  with  a  double 
enclosure,  which  caused  great  loss  to  the  combined  forces  of  the 
English  and  French,  under  Captain  Kelly,  at  the  time  of  the 
roptnre  between  them  and  the  natives  in  1846.  If  common 
attention  had  been  paid  even  to  Lyall's  journal  it  would  have  been 
Men  that  ^o  far  buck  as  18^8  a  very  imposing  square  fort  or 
ritadel  •  had  been  erected  with  four  fortified  gates,  in  which 
Radama  and  hundreds  of  his  suite  resided,  and  it  must  stand  to 
reason  tlat  with  so  many  military  officers  and  communicatione 
with  civilized  nations  the  Hovas  would  improve  rather  than  de- 
molish such  a  woi'k. 

Several  fine  lakes  exist  in  this  province,  forming  a  series  along 
the  coast  of  upwards  of  100  miles  in  extent.  It  was  the  project  irf 
the  late  King  Radama  to  connect  them  together  by  canals,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  produce  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  district  by  water.  Operations  were  even  commenced  with 
1500  or  1800  men  at  Tau-foutzy,  between  lake  Tranga  and  lake 
Noai-be,  but  were  abandoned  after  that  monarch's  decease. 

A  part  of  this  district,  near  the  forest  of  Fimdrona,  was  once 
famed  for  ils  brigands,  a  class  of  men  driven  to  desperadon  by  the 
persecutions  of  the  Ilovas,  who  committed  extensive  depredations 
under  shelter  of  the  fastnesses  which  the  impenetrable  forests  and 
caverns  afford.  In  1835  a  considerable  military  force  was  em- 
ployed in  suppressing  tliem  ;  great  numbers  were  taken  and  sent 
to  the  capital,  where  nearly  200  were  put  to  death,  84  of  whom 
were  speared,  17  roasted  alive,  and  the  remainder,  declared  guilty 
by  ordeal  of  the  Tanghina,  were  killed  upon  Ihe  spot. 

To  the  southward  of  Maroussie  there  is  anotner  thick  forest, 
after  which,  in  the  direction  of  Manourou,  the  country  abounds  in 
plains  and  rice  swamps.  The  water  of  the  Manourou  river  is 
muddy  and  stagnant,  and  noisome  herbs  and  plants  cover  its 
banks. 

The  Betaniraenes  and  Betsimearakas  inhabit  the  greatest  part 
of  this  district;  they  in  general,  however,  go  under  the  same 
name  of  Betanimenes,  and  are  the  people  who  have  contributed 
more  than  any  other  in  furnishing  soldiers  to  the  Hovas.  Although 
their  condition  of  servitude  is  most  wretched,  they  are  to  a  certain 
degree  less  harailiated  than  the  other  provinces,  behig  allowed  to 
carry  the  assegai  i  they  are  the  only  two  tribes,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Autankay,  who  arc  permitted  this 
mark  of  confidence  ;  and  even  they  are  not  allowed  to  carry  more 
than  one  assegai  each  man.   The  other  tribes  under  the  immediate 
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subjection  of  the  Hovas  are  allowed  to  keep  no  sort  of  weapon 
whatever.  The  conquerors,  trusting  to  the  defenceless  state  to 
which  they  reduce  the  invaded  provinces,  for  the  maintenance  of 
H  their  dominion  over  them,  invariably  confiscate  their  arms,  and  do 
not  allow  them  to  carry  even  a  stick. 

The  Betanimenes  are  forced  to  work  upon  every  occasion  by 
their  oppressors,  the  Hovas,  and  entertain  feelings  of  hatred 
which  their  degraded  condition,  and  the  severity  they  meet  with 
on  the  least  demonstration,  prevent  them  from  showing.  At  Foule 
Pointe  particularly,  their  adherence  to  the  Hovas  is  but  of  the 
slightest  tenure. 

The  Aflravarts  are  a  tribe  which  inhabit  the  southern  part  of 
the  province  ;  they  are  muscular,  brave,  and  frank,  and  their 
territory  is  rich  in  cattle.  Near  Va-bouaz,  their  chief  town,  there 
are  some  pottery  works ;  and  there  is  a  pl^dn  sufficiently  large,  it 
is  said,  to  manoeuvre  400,000  men.  Vatou  Mandre  is  their  frcHi- 
tier  town  on  the  sea-coast;  and  its  anchorage,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Vatou  Mandre  river,  is  commodious ;  but  the  pass  is  choked  up 
by  a  bar  during  several  months  of  the  year.  It  could,  however, 
easily  be  opened,  which  is  of  importance,  as  it  is  the  only  safe 
anchorage  to  the  southward  of  Tamatave.  Maroussie,  already 
mentioned,  contains  several  rice  stores  built  on  piles. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ambamvoule  are  frank  and  loyal :  one 
of  their  principal  villages  is  called  Fidana. 

The  road  to  Tananarivo  crosses  this  district,  striking  from  the 
coast  at  Andevorande.  It  would  be  impossible  to  land  at  this 
river  on  account  of  the  surf:  large  quantities  of  turtle  resort  to 
the  sea  shore  near  its  mouth.  At  about  a  day's  journey  from 
this  place  towards  the  capital  there  is  a  thermal  spring,  called  by 
the  natives  Banou-mafau.  In  the  forest,  near  Yvondrou,  there  is 
likewise  a  curious  antique  urn  in  granite,  said  to  have  been 
brought  there  by  the  Zafindramina,  an  Arab  race. 

The  district  of  Betsimsaraka  is  subdivided  into  the  three  smaller 
provinces  of  Mahavelona,  Tamatave,  and  Betanimena,  but  is 
more  generally  known  under  the  designation  of  Betsimsaraka. 

9.  Anteva  lies  to  the  southward  of  Betsimsaraka,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Matitana,  and  to  the  eastward  of  Betsileo.  Its  principal 
town  is  Voni-be,  containing  a  small  fort,  occupied  by  Hovas  and 
troops.  Situated  on  the  main  road,  it  is  always  made  by  tra- 
vellers from  the  southern  districts ;  it  has,  besides,  a  direct  com- 
munication with  the  capital,  and  another  with  Mananzari  on  the 
sea  shore.  The  anchorage  of  Manourou  is  bad,  and  the  pass  nar- 
row and  difficult ;  the  villai^e  contains  a  fort,  with  palisades,  a 
ditch,  and  a  drawbridge.  V  essels  frequently  anchor  here  to  take 
in  rice,  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  quality  of  all  Mada- 
gascar. 
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'  Mahela  and  Mananzari  are  the  other  important  anchorages, 
from  which  also  congiderable  quantities  of  salt  lieef  are  exported. 

The  rattle  are  brought  down  from  the  adjoining  district  of 
Betailco  to  Tamalava,  through  Anteva. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Betsimsaraka  tribe,  and,  from  their 
intercourse  with  Europeans,  are  mucli  given  to  drunkenness. 
Their  <'ommerce  was  principally  with  tlie  French. 

10.  Matitana  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  proTince  of  Anteva, 
on  the  W.  by  Betsileo,  and  on  the  S.  by  Vangaidrano.  The 
country  is  flat  and  fertile  towards  the  coast :  rice,  sugar,  and 
cattle  are  very  plentiful,  and  it  is  famous  for  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  pork  it  produces.  The  inhabitants,  catted  Antaymours, 
are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  an  Arab  race ;  they  are  great 
fortune-tellers  and  workers  of  charms.  Tlie  name  of  Zafindra- 
mina,  a  title  of  nobility,  is  sometimes  given  to  them.  The  anchor- 
age of  Mananzari  is  very  far  from  the  sea-shore  and  not  secure, 
although  it  is  masked  by  a  spit  of  sand  covered  vrith  trees.  Tha 
Antaymours  have  canoes,  not  adapted  for  sailing  it  is  true,  but 
excellent  for  passing  over  the  bars  of  the  Namour,  Faraon,  and 
Matatane  rivers;  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  ease  and  buoyancy 
with  which  these  canoes  cross  the  surf,  and  the  address  of  the 
boatmen  in  the  use  of  the  abort  paddle. 

11.  Vangaidrano  is  bounded  on  the  northward  by  Matitana,  on 
the  westward  by  Ihara,  and  on  the  soiitliw.Trd  by  Anosy.  The 
country  is  flat  and  marshy,  and  very  liable  to  fever.  The  produc- 
tions are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces ;  but  a  very  small  quautitj-  of  the  territory  is  cultivated  in 
proportion.  The  inhabitants  are  in  general  called  the  Andrambfe ; 
but  this  denomination  is  more  auplicable  to  the  tribes  of  Afnisours, 
Antanosscs,  and  Antifassi,  wliicli  are  under  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  Hovas,  and  are  ruled  by  a  Hova  cliief  called 
Rasartikia,  who  resides  in  a  village  on  the  sea-coast  called 
Andrambe. 

The  Chavoies  and  Chaffates  of  the  southern  part  of  the  district 
appear  to  be  savages,  and  to  know  nothing  of  either  money  or 
clotliing :  they  rarely  go  out  of  their  momitaios. 

The  inhabitants  oi  Matiam bound ri,  inthe  Antayray  country,  are 
remarkable  for  their  courage  and  independence  ;  they  are  some- 
times called  the  Antamassianacs :  the  country  which  they  occupy 
is  small  in  extent,  hut  very  fertile. 

In  July,  1826,  General  Brady  was  sent  to  subdue  the  Vanga'i- 
dranos  province.  More  than  nine  months  were  employed  in  this 
expedition,  the  population  being  numerous  and  the  opposition  for- 
midable. Rabedoka,  the  ctiief  of  the  district,  with  upwards  of 
twenty  of  hia  principal  nobles,  were  taken  prisoners ;  the  first,  on 
refming  to  submit,   was  finally  put  to  death.     His  nobles  also, 
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with  a  fidelity  and  patriotism  worthy  of  admiration,  preferring  to 
share  the  iate  of  their  leader  rather  than  acknowledge  the 
soTereigiity  of  Radama,  were  massacred  in  cold  blood.  2000  of 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  this  war. 

12.  Anosy,  S.  of  Vangaidrano  and  Ibara,  and  N.E.  of  Androy, 
is  remarkable  as  the  district  in  which  the  French  first  sought  to 
establish  their  dominion  in  Madagascar.  *  It  contains  several  rich 
vales  and  two  considerable  lakes ;  one,  highly  bituminous  near 
Mangafiafy,  and  another,  in  the  interior,  whose  water  tastes  as  if 
strongly  impregnated  with  copper.  Anosy  is  peopled  by  a  very 
fine  race  and  is  well  cultivated,  but,  like  the  other  parts  of  the 
coast,  extensive  marshes  render  it  extremely  insalubrious.  Fort 
Dauphin,  the  old  French  settlement,  is  now  abandoned.  Rock 
salt  and  saltpetre  are  found  here ;  and  the  valley  of  Amboule 
produces  spices  and  fruits,  such  as  oranges  and  citrons,  in  great 
quantities,  independently  of  the  other  general  productions  of  the 
country. 

13.  Androy;  14.  Mahafaly;  15.  Frerenana;  16.  Taienim- 
balala ;  17.  Ibara,  form  the  south-western  extreme  of  Madagascar. 
The  two  first  are  inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes,  the  others  by 
mixed  casts  of  the  Betsileo  and  Betsimsaraka  character.  These 
districts  have  been  but  little  explored,  and  are  said  to  be  thinly 
populated.  They  possess  great  numbers  of  cattle,  which  the 
natives  dispose  of  on  the  sea-coast  in  exchange  for  ammunition 
and  arms.  The  Androy  province  contains  but  little  water:  it 
produces  large  sheep,  whose  tails  weigh  as  much  as  fifteen  pounds, 
and  a  curious  root  which  has  the  ^me  properties  as  the  water- 
melon. Fangahe,  the  capital  of  Androy,  contains  about  100  huts. 
Mataliti,  another  large  village  of  50  huts,  is  the  next  in  im- 
portance. 

Frerenana  contains  the  considerable  lake  of  Zhotry. 

Mononga-be,  the  capital  of  the  Vroniraes  tribe  in  Ibara,  con- 
tains 700  or  800  houses,  and  is  well  built  and  fortified.  It  was 
in  an  expedition  against  this  tribe  that  a  brave  prince,  Jean  Rene, 
experienced  such  a  total  defeat  during  the  reign  of  Radama. 

Although  these  provinces  seem  tacitly  to  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Hovas,  they  at  times  give  considerable  trouble. 
The  Ibaras  and  Tsienimbalalas  are  most  expert  with  the  musket, 
and  are  well  supplied  with  arms  from  St.  Augustin's  Bay. 
.  18.  Menabe  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ambongo,  on  the  S.  by 
Fierenana  and  Tsienimbalala,  and  on  the  £.  by  Ankova  and 
Betsileo.  This  province,  the  largest  in  Madagascar,  is  divided 
into  North  and  South  Mena-be.  The  population  is  inconsiderable, 
compared  with  the  extent  of  country ;  it  is  of  the  great  Sakalava 
tribe,  but  appears  to  be  a  better  cast  of  people  than  their  northern 
neighbours. 
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bay  of  Marotuidava,  tlie  principal  anchorage,  ia  very  un- 
healthy. The  chief  town,  Menabc,  called  by  the  Datives  Andro- 
fontza,  ia  situated  ia  the  southern  division,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  bearing  the  same  name,  and  at  a  short  diotaoce  from  a 
volcaDO,  called  Mount  Tangouri,  regarded  as  an  object  of 
saperstitiouB  dread  by  the  natives.  Mena-bc  contains  about  2CHJ0 
houses;  tlte  royal  dueUings  consist  of  15  or  20  large  buildings 
in  stone,  surrounded  by  a  triple-row  of  palisades-  In  a  comer 
of   tlie    buildings    there   are   some   fine   pieces   uf  Purtngueae 

This  province  contains  likewise  a  considerable  lake,  called 
Lake  Ina  by  the  natives :  in  its  centre  there  is  an  island,  inhabited 
alune  by  immense  alligators.  The  northern  part  of  Mena-he 
contains  great  numbers  of  wild  cattle.  Radama  and  his  officers, 
in  one  of  his  warlike  expeditions  amongst  the  yakalaves,  passing 
through  this  country,  killed  upwards  of  340  oxen  in  one  day  for 
the  useofhis  army,and  two  days  afterwards  4i}l  more  were  killed 
by  the  soldiers. 

The  commerce  of  this  country  bclonp  wholly  to  the  Hovaa 
through  the  followiiic;  circumstiince : — Radama,  on  his  marriage 
with  Basalimo,  daughter  of  Hanitrah,  the  king  of  the  SakalaveB 
of  Mena-lw,  obtained  the  privilege  for  the  Hovas  to  trade  with 
the  Salialaves,  on  promiiaug  that  be  would  not  interfere  with  their 
territory-  Kadaiua  mado  oath  that  lie  would  not  attempt  the 
invasion  of  their  lands ;  and  the  same  conditions  have  since  been 
ratified  by  Ranavalona  Manjaka,  the  present  queen.  Tlie  Hovas 
have  consequently  the  whole  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  tliis  large 
province,  and  the  Europeans  are  a&aid  to  make  overtures  to  the 
Sakalaves  of  Mena-bo  on  tliat  account. 

19.  Betsileo  is  in  the  interior,  between  Mena-be,  Tsienimba- 
lala,  Ibara,  Matitana,  Anteva,  Antankay,  and  Ankova.  Tliis 
province  is  divided  into  North  and  South  JJetsiIco,  the  chief  town 
of  which  is  Ambatou-mena,  containing  1200  or  1500  huts.  Bet- 
sileo contains  a  vast  number  of  cattle,  and  produces  sheep,  goata, 
pigs,  and  haricots,  besides  most  excellent  pasturage.  Tba 
scenery  here  is  very  picturesque,  and  offers  some  views  of  interest 
and  great  variety.  Indications  of  volcanic  action  are  distinct  and 
numerous.  There  are  likewise  in  this  province  several  saline 
springs. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Betsileo  descend  from  the  Betsiinsaraka 
tribes ;  they  are  a  false  and  treacherous  race,  and,  although 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Hovas,  still  they  regard  them  as  tlie  usurpers 
"  uf  their  territory.  They  seldom  travel  out  of  thdr  country,  wliich 
is  filled  with  fastnesses,  mountains,  and  precipices.  They  are  of 
a  warlike  disposition,  but  have  been  deprived  of  their  arms.  Not- 
withstanding their  enmity  tliey  do  not  make  common  cause  with 
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the  Ibaras  and  Teienimbalalas,  neighbouring  tribes,  who  equally 
detest  the  Hovas. 

20.  Ankova  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Madagascar, 
between  the  prorinces  of  Ambongo,  Antsianaka,  Antankay,  Bet- 
sileo,  and  Mena-bc.  This  is  the  most  important  provmce  in 
Madagascar,  and  the  most  populated.  It  is  subdivided  into  three 
districts  of  Vonizoneo,  Imamo,  and  Emerina ;  the  latter  is  the 
most  considerable  of  the  three,  and  contains  the  city  of  Tanana- 
rive or  Antananarivo,  the  capital  of  the  whole  island  and  the  seat 
of  government.  Ankova,  tnough  it  has  but  few  trees,  and  the 
capital  is  almost  destitute  of  wood,  the  nearest  forest  being  three 
days'  journey  distant,  derives  probably  from  that  very  circumstance 
the  advantage  of  a  fine  climate  and  pure  air,  which  make  it  the 
most  healthy  province  of  Madagascar,  and  equal  in  every  respect 
to  an  European  atmosphere.  It  may  be  considered  hilly  rather 
than  mountainous,  and  its  soil  has  been  brought  imder  sufficient 
improvement  to  maintain  a  lar^e  population. 

Tananarivo,  or  Antananarivo,  said  to  be  situated  in  lat. 
18^  56'  26"  and  long.  4£P  bl  E.  of  Greenwich,  contains  a  popur 
lation  of  about  25,000,  including  the  villages  around,  but  ex- 
clusive of  the  army.  It  contiuns  about  8000  dwellings,  and  five 
or  six  very  large  houses.  The  town  is  watered  by  several  small 
rivers,  and  is  often  inundated.  Immense  riches  are  said  to  be 
hidden  in  the  tombs  of  the  deceased  kings  of  Emerina,  near  the 
capital. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  Tarpeian  rock  of  Mada- 
gascar, called  by  the  natives  Ampahamariniana,  where  criminals 
are  executed  by  being  hurled  headlong  down  the  tremendous  pre- 
cipice. The  fall  of  the  unhappy  victim  may  be  about  60  or  80 
feet,  when  he  is  inevitably  killed,  being  dashed  amid  the  scattered 
masses  of  broken  rock  projecting  at  tliat  depth  ;  the  fall  is  then 
from  300  to  400  feet  further  to  the  base  of  the  hill. 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  the  spot  where  the  public 
Kabarys,  or  assemblies,  are  held ;  it  is  a  large,  open  space,  well 
suited  by  its  natural  formation  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  the 
people  en  masse  to  receive  messages  from  the  sovereign,  and  to 
transact  all  public  affairs.  This  is  also  the  place  where  the 
market  is  held  at  the  capital.  Neither  booths,  stalls,  nor  sheds 
are  used,  but  all  the  articles  are  spread  upon  the  ground,  usually 
on  mats,  without  any  regard  to  symmetry. 

The  market  day  of  Tananarive  is  rather  a  day  of  pleasure  than 
one  of  business ;  all  the  women  appear  in  their  best  dresses,  and 
the  ^'  cavaliers  of  Madagascar  are  equally  observant  of  this  day 
of  fete." 

Lake  ,Itsa,  in  the  Imamo  subdivision,  is  celebrated  for  the 
quantities  of  excellent  fish  which  it  afibrds.     A  good  open  road 
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Itnds  irom  it  to  the  cnpital ;  but  tlie  ground  is  very  irregular,  and 
the  distance  considerable. 

Nofii-Anivo,  a  village  on  the  Aniankay  frontier,  ig  on  the  road 
from  tlie  capital  to  the  E.  coast;  it  contains  about  50  huts,  is 
built  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  is  fortified  with  a  deep  ditch. 

It  is  but  fifty  years  since  the  Hovas  have  become  known  as  a 
power;  their  trine  was  fwrnerly  dispersed  under  the  name  of 
Atnbouatanes  (curs  of  pigs),  an  epithet  of  scorn.  They  are  in 
fact  quite  a  distinct  race  from  the  other  Malgaseys.  Always  rais- 
tniBted  and  persecuted,  they  took  refuge  in  the  moimtains  of 
Ankova,  and  intermarried  with  the  southern  Sakalaves.  They 
are  considered  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  other  people;  the 
nobles  are  particularly  shrewd  and  cunning,  but  the  lower  classes 
dirty  and  filthy  to  such  an  extreme  that  before  their  invasion  of 
the  island  they  were  called  the  Pariahs  of  Madagascar.  Id 
general  the  character  of  the  Hova  is  a  combination  of  ferocity 
and  talent;  apt  in  deceit,  they  are  with  difficulty  imposed  upon, 
and  politeness  is  with  them  a  sure  indication  of  coming  treason. 
Avarice  is  their  prevailing  sin,  and  absorbs  every  feeling  of 
friendship  and  connexion. 

The  demise  of  Radama,  brought  on  by  irregular  habits  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  was  the  death-warrant  of  all  his 
relations,  friends,  and  connexions,  who  were  indiscriminately 
massacred  by  the  ruthless  tyrant  who  now  rules  with  iron  hand  in 
Madagascar. 

Immediately  on  the  accession  of  Banavalona  Manjaka,  who  was 
both  the  cousin  and  wife  of  Radama,  the  reign  of  persecution 
against  all  foreigners  and  Christians  commenced,  and  has  never 
ceased  until,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  Frenchmen,  almost 
every  tradesman,  missionary,  merchant,  and  Christian  have  been 
banished  and  expelled  from  this  inhospitable  land. 

The  rupture  in  1846  was  only  the  sequel  of  a  continued  and 
preconcerted  system  of  insult  and  oppression,  gratuitously  ofl'ercd 
to  all  strangers,  and  in  which  since  her  aceession  to  the  throne  she 
has  unceasingly  persevered. 

There  is  one  star  yet  shining  forth  with  some  good  augury  over 
the  fiiture  destinies  of  Madagascar.  The  son,  named  Racouto 
Radaine,*  of  this  most  ferocious  woman,  and  to  whom  she  is  said 
to  bear  the  fondest  affection,  is  a  Christian,  and  openly  and  daringly 
avows  his  creed.  Ue  is  a  young  man,  they  say,  of  studious  habits 
and  amiable  bearing,  but  he  has  already  displayed  a  dangerous 
firmness,  and  has  been  hardy  enough  to  interfere  in  rescuing  from 
the  assegai  or  the  boiling  ]>it  some  Malgaseys  who  had  been  de- 

*  Likcniie  called  the  ion  of  R&<Iamii,  alQiougl]  born  twelve  moiiUu  after  Ibat  king') 
'eesBK.     He  ii  now  21  jeart  c>f  age. 
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tected  in  the  performance  of  Christian  rites,  and  secreting  others' 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  having  a  Bible  in  their  possession. 

Criminals  or  persons  accused  of  Christianism  are  frequently 
thrown  into  a  pit  dug  for  tlie  purpose,  and  boiling  water  thrown 
on  them  till  nearly  scalded  to  death,  when  an  assegai  is  driven 
through  their  back. 

If  this,  young  man  does  not  fall  by  the  assegai  or  tanghina,  at 
the  instigation  of  some  of  the  demons  who  surround  the  queen,  the 
renewal  of  friendly  intercourse  witli  Madagascar  at  a  more  distant 
period  may  not  be  despaired  of;  but  it  is  much  to  be  feared  not 
during  Banavalona's  life. 

Her  existence  has,  however,  for  several  years  been  such  a  con- 
tinuance of  excess  and  debauchery  that  it  is  said  her  career  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  she  is  so  enervated  as  to  have  become 
now  omy  the  willing  tool  of  her  adroit  ministers. 

The  Uova  government  is  at  present  a  tottering  edifice,  esta- 
blished by  violence  and  maintained  by  the  most  severe  despotism, 
distrust,  and  intimidation ;  the  power  of  the  monarch  is  absolute ; 
her  will  is  the  only  law,  of  whioi  the  nobles  are  the  first  ministers. 
The  Hova  officers  and  troops  rank  next  in  authority,  and  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  whole  commerce  as  their  privilege  ;  they  buy  at 
tlie  price  they  please,  and  sell  at  the  price  they  fix.  The  right  of 
plunder  and  of^  making  slaves  of  their  prisoners,  another  of  their 
perquisites,  is  the  cause  of  constant  wars  and  invading  expeditions 
into  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  without  the  slightest  grounds: 

Tanghin,  or  trial  by  ordeal  of  poison,  is  had  recourse  to  on  the 
most  trifling  occasions,  and  the  number  of  its  victims  is  inconceivable 
to  persons  who  have  not  witnessed  the  subtle  effects  of  this  bstneful 
plant. 

The  queen  alone  can  order  it  to  governors  and  officers  ;  slave- 
owners can  likewise  administer  it  to  their  slaves,  giving  previous 
notice  to  that  eflect  to  the  authorities ;  and  in  this  way  whole  vil- 
lages are  sometimes  tried,  but  in  common  cases  of  litigation  the 
judges,  instead  of  ordering  it  to  the  parties  themselves,  give  it  to 
fowls,  pigs,  &c.,  and  the  cause  is  decided  according  to  the  result 
In  cases  of  debt  the  creditor  has  the  right  of  repaying  himself  by 
selling  the  debtor  with  his  wife  and  family  into  slavery,  at  the 
public  market,  however  innocent  the  latter  may  be. 

In  1830  a  general  purification  of  the  country  by  ordeal  was 
enjoined,  and  many  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  Malgaseys  are 
supposed  to  have  been  sacrificed. 

The  accused,  having  eaten  as  much  rice  as  possible,  swallows 
thin  pieces  of  the  skin  of  a  fowl  killed  for  the  puqiose,  each  piece 
about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  and  swallowed  whole.  Three  spoonfuls 
of  rice  are  swallowed  with  each.  A  small  quantity  of  the  tanghina 
nut  is  scrapcd,*aiid  mixed  with  some  juice  of  the  banana,  and  given 
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Hid,  After  the  recital  of  &  fonnula  of  invocation,  rice-water  is 
given  in  copiotu  ilrnnglits  until  a  dceision  is  made  by  voiniting  the 
three  pieces  of  skin,  or  being  found  unable  to  do  so :  in  the  former 
case  the  accused  is  declared  innocent,  and  in  the  latter,  guilty,  and 
is  struck  or  beaten  with  the  rice  pestle  till  dead,  unless  he  has  pre- 
viously, as  Bometimes  happens,  died  by  the  poisonous  action  or  the 
tangliina  itself.  There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  favouritism 
.shown,  au<l  it  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  poison  is  given 
whether  it  is  fatal  or  not. 

In  fact,  Tananarivo  is  the  city  of  slavery,  superstition,  and 
cruelty.  The  queen,  alarmed  at  the  outbreaks  of  several  tribes, 
has  redoubled  in  severity  towards  them,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes 
at  the  capital  without  several  executions.  At  one  time  it  was 
rejMirted  in  Madagascar  that  the  English  were  coming  to  fight ;  a 
<Iein  oust  ration  was  immediately  made  hostile  to  the  queen,  and 
the  whole  of  the  participators  were  subsequently  executed. 

In  one  of  tlieir  expeditioire  to  the  southern  coast,  it  is  stated  the 
Hovas  deliberately  assassinated  on  the  spot  not  fewer  than  10,000 
men,  who,  on  the  faith  of  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  queen, 
had  delivered  up  their  arms.*  All  their  wives  and  children  above 
a  given  height,  fixed  on  by  the  queen  as  a  standard,  were  put  to 
death  likewise,  and  the  remiunder  given  to  Emeruia,  and  sold  as 
alavea. 

All  tlie  commerce  of  Madagascar  with  the  Europeans  seems  to 
lie  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  native  women  ;  it  becomes 
therefore  nccci^9ary  to  obtain  their  support  and  good  will  in  all 
trading  operations,  and  liaisons  are  frequently  formed  with  tlicm 
by  the  traders  on  that  account. 

During  Mr.  Powell's  stay  in  Madagascar  he  was  constantly 
invited  to  dine  with  the  queen,  who  was  very  kind  to  hira.  She 
]ivi-B  in  some  state  ;  the  dinners  consisted  of  four  or  five  hours' 
constant  change  of  dishes,  varying  from  fish  brought  from  Lake 
Itsa  to  hedgehogs.  Her  Majesty  never  appeared  at  tabic  herself; 
but  he  had  frequent  occasions  of  sneaking  to  her,  but  never  at  a 
distance  nearer  than  ten  or  twelve  feet.     The  throne  was  a  sort  of 

Erapet  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  conunuuicated  by  a  passage  to 
r  own  rooms,  and  with  the  court  by  a  ladder,  wluch  was  taken 
away  until  the  audience  terminated. 

Dr.  Powell  says  the  queen  is  dark,  and  very  much  pitted  with 
the  small-pox,  that  slie  is  the  most  superstitious  of  her  own  race, 
and  believes  the  Europeans  to  be  great  magicians. 

Among  various  reports  on  the  subject  of  Panavalona's  accession  to 
ijie  throne  of  Madagascar,  the  followiug  by  Mr,  Leeudcnnec  bears 
:   semblance   of   trutli.     Before   Radama's  accession   to   the 
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government  he  had  married  a  Sakalava  princess  of  weat  beanfy, 
to  whom  he  was  very  much  attached.  When  his  uncle  {Ranavalona  8 
fatlier),  who  was  then  king  of  Imerina,  died,  Radama  had  already 
distingnialied  himself  in  different  suecessfnJ  wars  against  the  Bet- 
eimearakas  and  other  tribes,  and  was  offered  the  crown  by  the 
Hovaa,  on  condition  that  the  legal  heir  to  the  throne  should  not  be 
deprived  of  it.  To  this  Radama  reluctantly  consented,  and  aban- 
doned his  beloved  wife  to  share  the  thnxie  of  Emerina  with  Rana- 
valona, who  was  much  older  than  Radama,  and  very  ill  favoured. 

From  a  perusal  of  Lyall's  diary  it  is  evident  that  in  Radama's 
time  the  Hovaa  were  rapidly  advancing  in  civilization,  and  that 
their  military  force  was  by  no  means  contemptible.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether,  at  the  death  of  Radama  and  the  accesaon  of 


Ranavalona  to  full  power,  these  promises  of  improvement  have  been 
cfliricd  steadily  forward  ;  or  whetner,  on  the  contraiy,  which  is  more 
than  probable,  their  military  diadnliue  has  not  declined. 

During  the  reign  of  Radama  Uierc  wore  several  fine  coiDpames 
of  artillerymen  with  fourteen  pieces  of  brass  caimon,  viz.,  howitzers, 
and  2,  4,  and  9-pounders.  lie  was  likewise  attended  by  a  body 
guard  of  5000  janissariea,  called  the  Sirondahs,  mostly  composed 
of  African  slaves,     Tlie  standing  army  averaged  20,000  men. 

Dr.  Powell,  one  of  tlie  most  recent  traveUers  into  the  Ankova 
province,  says  that  beneath  the  capital  there  is  an  artificial  plain 
where  he  saw  regularly  once  a  fortnight  as  many  as  2000  of  the 
queen's  troops  exercised  in  tlie  European  maimer :  and  it  Is  pretty 
certain,  from  the  general  information  given  upon  that  subject,  that 
the  utmost  endeavours  would  not  enable  the  Hovaa  to  raise  more 
than  -30,000  men,  most  of  whom  would  be  vaasals. 

One  of  the  best  defences  of  Madagascar  against  European  in- 
vasion is  the  fcver  (called  "  General  I  ago,"  in  Radama's  charac- 
teristic style),    Tl]e  IIovos  are  fully  sensible  of  the  advantage  they 
^^        gain  by  keeping  any  foreign  enemy  within  the  reach  of  ttas  fbr- 
^^L       midable  destroyer,  and  use  every  endeavour  to  temporize  witfa  and 
^^M       detain  their  enemies  on  the  coast  as  long  as  possible.   These  tactics 
^^P      proved  but  too  effective  against  the  unfortunate  expediliou  of  the 
French  under  Commodore  Gourbeyre  in  1829  and  1830. 

'Whatever  may  he  the  actual  force  on  foot,  it  is  certain  that  the 
present  reign  is  one  of  terror,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Hovaa 

I  over  many  of  the  provinces  has  decreased,  and  their  invincibility 
received  some  severe  checks  within  a  short  time.  Very  little 
exertion  would  blow  these  embers  of  disaf^ction  into  a  flame, 
which  once  kindled  would  extend  from  province  to  province  until 
tlie  whole   island   had   united  in   common   cause   against   their 


oppressors. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  if  the  abolition  of  slavery  were 
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proclaimed  by  an  invading  force,  not  one  of  the  districts  would 
refuse  to  take  up  arms. 

Boats  might  always  ascend  tlie  river  Mangorou,  which  is  as 
broad  as  the  river  Hoogly  at  Calcutta.  It  is  very  deep,  most 
Umpid,  and  flows  with  a  gentle  current ;  the  banks  are  beautifully 
lined  with  citron  and  orange  trees,  and  the  interior  of  the  sur- 
roundii^  country  is  covered  with  masses  of  forest. 

The  fkropa  is  the  finest  river  within  a  considerable  distance  of 
the  capital  on  its  western  »de.  It  is  crossed  on  the  road  to  tlic 
Sakalava  country  by  a  rude  bridge  on  four  or  five  pieces  of  rough 
stone,  and  falls  into  tlie  sea  on  the  N.W.  coast,  not  far  from 
Mazangaye :  it  is  known  on  the  coast  by  the  name  of  Bombetoc, 
and  is  navigable  as  far  from  the  sea  as  Maroa-be'. 

Tlie  Mangoro,  or  Mangoure,  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea 
in  the  Antcva  province,  is  almost  as  broad  as  the  Loire  in  France, 
but  not  so  rapid,  and  is  navigable  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
interior.  It  traverses  the  main  road  from  Andevorande  to  the 
capital,  at  about  two  days  march  from  the  latter,  and  its  breadth 
at  this  place  is  about  60  feet.  It  swarms  with  alligators,  and  is 
generally  crossed  in  canoes,  but  occasionally  temporary  bridges  of 
bamboo  are  likewise  made  use  of  for  that  purpose. 

Large  canoes  loaded  with  provisions  have  been  seen  at  its  lower 
extremity,  wliich  were  said  to  have  come  down  from  the  N.  of  the 
capital ;  but  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  many  residents,  who 
maiut^n  that  it  is  not  navigable  very  far  into  the  interior  on 
account  of  its  numerous  falls  and  cataracts.  It  is  said,  moreover, 
that  in  1832  the  English  Government,  on  the  recommendation  of 
their  resident  agent,  had  the  anchorage  of  Manourou  esaniincd 
with  the  object  of  estahlisliing  a  direct  communication  with  the 
capita]  by  means  of  this  river. 

The  other  streams  of  note  are,  on  the  W.  coast,  the  Maoangari, 
the  Mantao,  the  Paraceyla,  the  Menabe,  and  the  Artemout :  on 
tlio  E.  coast  the  Manangoure,  the  Mananzari,  and  the  Manang- 
hare  ;  and  on  the  S.  coast  the  Manandraie  in  the  province  of 
Androy.  Most  of  these  have  been  but  little  explored,  and  cannot 
be  recommended  for  extensive  water  communication. 

These  rivers,  a^  well  as  the  lakes  near  Tamatave,  arc  navigated 
in  canoes  of  various  sizes,  some  of  which  are  built  of  planks.  The 
Lakan  Diafitch  carries  1^  ton  with  a  crew  of  6  men  and  a  ])ilot; 
another,  20  feet  by  ISJ,  carries  2J  tons,  14  rowers  and  a  pilot. 
The  canoe  of  'J  benches  carries  5  tons  and  14  rowers  j  its  length 
is  30  feet  and  its  breadth  20. 

In  1774  an  interpreter  went  from  Foule  Pointe  to  Antongil 
Bay  to  meet  Count  Beniousky  in  a  vessel  of  this  description.  It 
bad  on  board  120  marmites  or  porters,  20 passengers,  ammunition, 


^^K    Bay  to  mi 
^^H    bad  on  be 
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arms«  and  baggage,  besides  20  rowers,  making  in  all  160  men. 
They  sail  tolerably  well,  running  about  30  leagues  per  day. 

The  broad  extent  of  table-land  in  the  interior  is  itself  con- 
siderably elevated,  and  forms  a  base  on  which  Ankaratra  and 
oilier  mountains  rise.  The  highest  peaks  are  probably  not  more 
than  8000  or  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  consist 
of  the  Angaro,  the  Ambatouranga  in  Emerina,  the  Ankaratra, 
which  forms  the  S.W.  boundary  of  Ankova;  and  N.N. W.  from 
Tananarivo  the  Tansogora,  called  also  the  Vigarora,  in  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  island. 

Southward  of  Emerina  is  the  cluster  of  mountains  called  Anka- 
ratra ;  from  these  the  high  land  continues  for  40  miles,  lie- 
coming  more  steep  in  the  distance  till  it  forms  a  chain  of  hills 
called  the  Vara  Vato  or  Stone  Mouth. 

To  the  S.  are  the  lower  hills  of  Betsileo,  and  to  the  W.  the 
division  of  Mandridrano.  Ellis  says  those  represented  in  maps  as 
tlie  Ambohitsmenes  are  probably  the  Vohidrazana,  forming  paurt  of 
the  forest  of  Almanzotra,  and  the  highest  section  of  forest  W.  of 
Betanimcna.  He  likewise  says  that  Ambohitsmene  is  a  name 
imknown  in  the  island. 

There  are  but  few  roads  in  Madagascar,  and  at  best  they  can 
only  be  considered  as  footpaths  or  tracks.  The  principal  one 
leads  from  Tamatave^to  the  capital,  not  in  a  direct  line,  but 
following  the  coast  in  a  straight  line  nearly  as  far  as  Andevo- 
randc  before  striking  into  the  interior.  Tlie  former  portion  is 
comparatively  level,  and  the  numerous  lakes  with  which  tliis  part 
of  the  coast  abounds  have  been  turned  to  advantage  for  water- 
carriage,  and  arc  navigated  by  the  larger  canoes  just  described. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Radama*s  project  of  connecting  these 
lakes  by  canals  has  been  abandoned ;  the  operation  of  dragging 
the  canoes  overland  from  one  lake  to  the  other,  and  loading  and 
unloading  them  repeatedly,  is  a  considerable  drawback  in  their 
navigation.  Lcguevel  says  that  it  took  an  hour  to  drag  one  of 
the  Targe  canoes  from  the  River  Yvondrou  to  Lake  Nosi-be,  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  200  paces  overland. 

From  Andevorande  to  the  capital  (only  165  miles)  the  track  is 
mountainous,  and  in  some  places  as  difficult  to  ascend  as  the 
Pouce,*  or  signal  mountain  of  Port  Louis.  It  runs  through 
swamps,  forests,  and  shaking  bogs,  covered  with  a  net-work 
of  grass.  The  forest  of  Almanzotra  in  particular  is  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  precipices  and  ridges,  and  the  track  is 
strewed  with  immense  fallen  trees,  with  rocks,  and  knee-deep 
puddles. 

It   is  reported  that   another  and  a   more   direct   road  exists 

*  Tlie  I'oiice  is  u  very  iii^ged  ami  steep  iiioiiiitain,  aliout  2dO(>  feet  in  height. 
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I 
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ween  the  capital  and  Tamatavc  which  is  kept  Eecret  from  the 
I  £uropean8. 

There  is  also  a  road  to  the  capital  by  Voni-be  according  to 

F  Bome   residents ;   but  little  dependence  can   be  placed  on  auch 

aasertioDS,  which  It  is  very  possible  originate  solely  in  the  desire 

of  the  natives  to  lead  Europeans  astray  as  to  the  defenceless  and 

factious  state  of  the  country. 

The  following  abstract  will  show  the  number  of  daye'  journey 
L  between  some  of  the  most  important  places  of  Madagascar. 

'       Route  from  Tamatavc  to  Tananarivo,  according  to  Leguevel : — 
From  Tamatavc  to  Vabouoz  across  the  lakes  3  days ;  from  theiitie 
to  Manamboundri!  5  tiours:  lliis  village  contains  at  moit  30  huts, 
surrounded  by  feriile   ^Dutida  covered  with   pruvii>iuns   und 
cattle:  close  by  there  is  a  hot  ^prine. 

Bout  Zeaaar  is  a  day's  march  irom  Vahouaz,  and  contains  about 
50  huts. 

Fnun  Bout  Zenaar  to  Ampassiomb^  is  one  day's  march. 
One  day's  march  more  to  Marumanga,  contaiuhig  10  or  12  huta. 
One  day's  juurney  to  Maiiiouf,  a  considerable  village  eunlainiug 
'about  100  huts. 

One  day's  march  from  tlienoe  to  Nosiarivo,  which  coiitairia  about 
50  huts.  Like  most  of  the  other  viliagos  this  is  built  ou  the  brow  of 
a  hill,  and  is  defended  by  a  deep  ditch,  Frovisigns  are  very  plentiful 
here. 

~  Arabalou  Manga  is  a  day's  journey  from  the  preceding  village,  and 
half  a  day's  march  from  Tananarivo.  It  is  at  this  village  that  Euro- 
peans wait  for  permission  to  enter  the  capital. 

List  of  resting-places  at  one  day's  journey  distant,  in  travelling 
from  Andcvorande  to  Antanarivo,  by  Mr.  Baker:— 

1.  RanouQia&na. 

2.  Mahela. 

3.  Bufurna,  entrance  of  great  forest. 

4.  Analaiuazaotra,  middle  of  ditiu. 

5.  Morrmanga,  W.  side  of  ditto. 
G.  Ambodiiiiangaro,  in   the  Autaukay  country,  foilowcd  by  small 

forest. 

7,  Ambatotnanga  in  Emerina, 

8.  Tanauarivn. 

Mr.  Baker  says  that  the  road  from  Andevorand^  to  the  capital 
is  by  far  the  shortest ;  he  says  he  has  travelled  it  in  seven  days, 
crossing  the  wood  in  one  day. 

Route  of  Leguevel  with  Jean  Rene  in  his  exiwdition  against 
I  the  Vionimes,  with  an  army  of  Bctsimsarakas,  starting  from 
I  Taniatave :  — 
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Mitinandr6 

Yatoumandr6 

Maroussie 

Manourou 

Taleva-lah^ 

Filou&c  .    V 

Amboudehar 

Batza  Zennar 

Omb^  Madinie 

Mahitzy  . 

Zaza-kout 


3  days. 
1 

i 

1      „ 
1  hour. 

1 

4 

6 

6 

8 

8 


Benjee-makia  " 

Youla-mas 

Ambou.Massia 

Voni-b^  . 

Azon-lah^ 

Ranouvola 

Baharaha 

Fihiraste. 

Monhali  . 

Ompissa  • 


6  hours 
6 
6 
6 
7 
12 
6 
6 
6 
6 


1^  hour. 
1  day. 
1 


» 


Continuation  firom  Mananzari  towards  the  south  on  the  same 
expedition. 

From  Mananzari  to  Island  of  Eachimouk  in  a 

canoe 1  hour. 

By  coast  to  Namour 5      „ 

Namour  to  Faraon 1    day. 

Faraon  to  Matitane 1 

Matatane  Point  to  Village,  by  river 

Matatane  by  canoe  to  Sahada 

Sahada  by  swamp  to  Ampaminta  . 

Ampaminta,  in  the  wilds  of  the  Chavoies  and 
Chafiates,  some  days  to  Fahandza. 

Fahandza,  S.W.  to  a  river    .         .         .         .         .     1  day. 

From  river  through  the  country  of  the  Yrouimes, 

precipitous  and  mountainous,  to  Hantsylava        .     2  days. 

Hantsylava  to  Mononga-b^  .         .         .         .     3     „ 

Mononga-b^  to  Sakaleon 4     ,, 

Leguevel  from  Tanauarivo  to  Boina. 

2  hours  to  Arrive. 

Antaroka,  50  houses. 

A  river. 

Amboudrona,  100  houses,  chief  town. 

Little  River. 

Beraviro,  50  houses,  chief  town. 

Anacamousa,  small. 

A  small  waterfall. 

Soriaminty,  60  houses,  chief  town. 

Miadi,  60  houses. 

Ankavalon,  15  houses. 

Moromas,  150,  fortified. 

Nosi-vola,  a  lake. 

Eahidranou,  300  houses,  capital. 

Ankibou,  12  houses. 

Folac,  6  houses. 

Landi-foutchi,  6  houses. 

Maroa-be,  SOO  houses. 

Zonna  Androu  by  river,  40  houses. 

Boina  by  river,  600  houses. 


4 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

1 

6 

6 

i 

4 

12 

6 

6 

8 

12 

14 

From  Majamba  to  Taiuznarivo. 
LiguGvfl,  from  Bay  of  Attdrahoun  near  Furt  Daupliii 


12 


Farang-hod,  chief  tc 


Afou-Vatou  . 


30 
20 


a  distance  of  one  day's 


Mahatal  Ouzon 
List  of  resting-places  or  villages  at 
journey  from  each  other,  aa  the  natives  reckon,  in  travelling  up 
to  Tananarivo  on  the  AV.  side,  by  Mr.  Bakci 

»  Leaving  Majamba  and  Majamba  Bay. 

1.  Marovolo.  9.  Angoja. 


1.  Marovolo. 

2.  Ampomby. 

3.  Ambatonuiaiia. 

4.  Saropiroha. 

5.  Tsar-ania!«soandro. 

6.  Andramy. 
".  Amboassary. 
8.  Anibohijioluka. 


10.  Tsorahafatra. 

11,  Manantana. 
42.  Andranofassina. 

13.  Anosibt!. 

14.  Arabafo. 

15.  Mnherimandroso. 

16.  Antananarivo. 


Starting  from  Majamg'a  in  Bom- 
betuka  Bay. 

Starting  from  Boltler'a  River 
in  Boyana  Bay. 

1.  Fodilahimena. 

1. 

Belembfoka. 

2.  Trimilaotra. 

2. 

Uiandrazaiia. 

3.  Antoboaka. 

4.  Marovoy. 

3. 

4 
5. 

Ankazomaiiity. 
Mahavaiy.                         • 
Bcseva.                               i 

6.  Trabonjy. 

7.  Ankoala. 
S.  Arainidafy. 
9.  Antfolalina. 

6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

And  rot  ra. 

Bondrony.                          ^ 
Manajiikia.                         • 
Andrenijia.                          4 

10.  Autongodrahoja. 

11.  Marolaolana. 

10. 
U. 

Ampanataurana, 

12,  Ambararatra. 

12. 

!3.  Vohobilra. 

13. 

Antsaliamaina. 

14.  Tsaraliafatra. 

14. 

Manj  aka  varadrano. 

15.  Andmopaaina. 

16.  Sahasaotra. 

15. 
10. 

Ambo  lotarafotsy. 
Ambohinadrina. 

17.  Mangab^. 

19.  Ampangab^. 

20.  Antanarivo. 

17. 
18 
19 
20 

21 

Manankoza. 

Amborampotsy. 
Faratanjona. 
Ambohijativo," 
Antalata.                            • 

22 

Manankasina. 

23 
24 
25 

Asabotsy.f 

Andriantany. 

Antanarivo. 

t  Satiiiday'i  maikel. 


7'i  Map  of  Mojdugascar, 

[The  accompanying  Map  of  the  interior  of  Madagascar  has  been  con- 
structed during  short  intervals,  between  my  many  duties  in  Mauritius, 
and  since  1846,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Corby,  Government 
Surveyor. — J.  A.  Lloyd.*] 

Having  but  little  further  leisure,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  submit 
at  once  the  original  and  working  map  with  all  its  iaults.  The  coast 
line  may  be  depended  on  as  tolerably  exact,  having  been  reduced  from 
the  various  nautical  surveys  ;  and  many  shoals,  rocks,  and  rivers  have 
been  sketched  in  from  detached  charts  and  manuscripts  which  I  have 
obtained  a  sight  of.  For  the  detail  of  the  interior  I  cannot  claim  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  correctness.  It  is  only  an  attempt  to  form 
approximately  some  foundation  for  future  inquiries,  and  more  correct 
and  extensive  research. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  filling  in  has  been  borrowed  from  a  map 
published  with  a  small  French  octavo  work  on  Madagascar,  by  M. 
Liguevel  de  la  Combe,  an  intelligent  trader,  who  made  several  de- 
.sultory  excursions  into  the  interior,  both  previous  to  and  after  the  death 
of  Radama,  the  enlightened  and  liberal  prince  to  whom  may  be  attri- 
buted the  conquest  of  the  various  provinces  by  the  Hovas,  and  the  sole 
opportunity  ever  afibrded  to  the  British  Government  of  entering  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  extraordinary  island. 

During  Radama's  reign  the  British  influence  >vas  in  the  ascendancy, 
and  many  zealous  and  intelligent  men  were  from  time  to  time  invited 
over  to  Madagascar,  and  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  mili- 
tary knowledge  and  discipline  of  the  natives,  and  contributed  most 
materially  to  their  advancement  and  perfection  in  various  useful  arts. 

From  these  residents,  and  the  diaries  forwarded  by  them  to  the 
Mauritius  Government,'!'  I  have  extracted  narratives  of  diflferent 
journeys  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  They  consist  of  the 
marches  of  Brady,  an  English  private  of  the  22nd  Foot,  sent  over  to 
drill  Eadama's  troops,  and  who  became  one  of  his  generals  of  the 
11  til,  or  highest  honour ;{  also  of  those  of  Mr.  Hastie  and  Mr.  Lyall, 
who  were  at  different  times  agents  there. 

Mr.  llastie's  manuscripts  in  particular  give  a  number  of  routes  to 
and  from  the  capital,  when  travelling  alone,  or  in  company  with  King 
lladama,  on  his  distant  military  expeditions ;  and  they  have,  as  well  as 
the  travels  of  Liguevel,  been  laid  down  and  ''  fitted  in  "  until  they  offer 
somctliing  like  a  verification  of  one  another. 

These  again  have  been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  some  of  the 
missionaries,  and  particularly  Mr.  Baker,  a  most  intelligent  person, 
wlio,  having  for  some  years  resided  with  the  Christian  missions,  had 
made  several  journeys  to  the  capital,  and  set  up  a  printing  establish- 
ment for  Mulgasey  translations  of  religious  works. 

Mr.  Baker,  besides  affording  me  much  information,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  his  experience,  gave  me  a  rough  sketch  of  the  whole  island,  as 

*  A  large  map  of  the  game,  by  Colonel  liloyd,  has  lately  been  published  by 
Mr.  ArruwBinitlj. — Kd. 

f   As  well  as  from  Ellis's  Ma<lagascur  atul  Lt^giievcl. 
\    The  highlit  honour  is  the  13th. 
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subdivided  iuto  provinces  accordiag  lo  the  Ilova  Government,  ' 

have  endenvouret],  from  the  routes,  the  rivers,  and  tiie  contour  ol  llie 

mountaiua,  to  follow  out. 

I  have  from  time  lo  time  uddud  what  further  inforinatiDii  I  cnuld 
collect,  bolh  by  uotes  and  orally,  from  some  very  iDtelligent  traders, 
^ucli  as  Leciidonnee,  Laconfourgue,  Jonas  (who  married  a  relation  of 
ihe  present  tyrant  ciueen  Ranavalona),  Vincent,  Furey,  and  many 
otlters ;  besides  Malgnsey  Oliristiaus  and  Marmit^s,*  I  have  embodied 
the  whole  as  well  as  I  could  into  one  narrative  in  preference  lo  clasei- 
lying  them  under  different  heads.  J.  A.  L. 


—AbitTiKt   of  MSS.   Boohs   and  Papers    res/ieclinff   Mada- 

C^         -ar  during  the  jiosscssitm  of  the  Mauritius  by  the   French. 
semctl  by  Sir  W.  M.  Fabquhar  to  ilic  Brilisli  Museum.  , 

f  (Wuinenis  were  brought  lo  Engtaitd  by  ibc  late  Sir  R,  | 

(  Farqnhar  from    the   M'''uritius,  and  nppeiir  t<i   have  been  ex- 
Ltracted  and  a»pied  from  the  French  Archives.) 


mnde  anii    pnwiile.1   lo    ihr?  Itoyiii    Roograi^.ical   Suclily   by 
W.  J.  Hauiltun,  E<q.,  A|iril,  isau.] 

I   of  Dictionary,   French  and    Madagascan, 

'  Dictionnaire  Fran^te  et  Madecasse.  Divise  en  trois  Colunnes. 
La  premiure  reiifcrme  lo  mot  Fraii^ais  dans  I'ordre  alpliabutique  et  le 
mot  Madccasse  le  plus  uste  dans  I'idiome  du  Sud.' 

'  La  seconde,  le  mot  Madecasse  le  plu^  usite  dans  I'idiome  du 
Xord.' 

'  La  troisiimc,  Ics  inots  donn^  a  la  langue,    d'apres  dea  Clemens 

'  Par  Barthclcmi  Iluet  Chevalier  de  Froberville,  anclcn  Capilaine 
d'lnfiuiterie,'  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  Preface  nicesiaire,  the  third  colunm  is  thus  doacribed  :  '  La 
troieicme  celle  des  mots  que  j'ai  doniies  u,  la  langue.  Celle-ci  seulc  a 
besoin  d 'ex plication.'  This  is  explained  further  ou  to  mean  the  words 
wliich  the  author  has  introduced  in  additiou  to  tliose  already  published 
in  former  Vocabularies  and  Dictionaries.  Tliese  are  very  faulty,  full 
of  errcH*  and  omiarions.  The  errors  arc  corrected  in  the  first  volume, 
the  omissions  are  made  good  in  tike  third.  8ume  grammatical  details 
are  also  given  in  tlus  introduction. 

IL  (2.)  Five  volumes  of  Dictionary,  Madagascan  and  French,  in- 
terspersed with  many  long  notes  and  details  on  the  different  words  and 
objects  of  natural  history  introduced,  as  well  as  political  and  geogra- 
phical terms  alluded  to,  e.  g. 

Antalchimes.   Name  given  by  the  inhabilanis  of  ihe  north  of  Mada- 

*  A  '  Maimile'  i*  B  Malaguh  labuum  who  Bccuin|ianiea   u'lJ  tuka  cLiir||R  of 
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gascar  to  all  the  people  dwelling  between  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Manghourou  and  Cape  St.  Mary. 

Antavaratehs,  People  of  the  north  ;  followed  by  a  long  descrip- 
tion. 

Atsinum.  South,  South  pole,  Southern  provinces.  ^  Les  Naturels  de 
Madagascar  divisent  leur  ble  en  cinq  parties ;'  followed  by  a  long  de- 
scription. 

Betanimene,  Le  peuple  qui  habite  toute  cette  partie  de  la  cdte  de 
I'Est  qui  git  entre  le  territoire  de  Tamatave  en  descendant  vers  le  sud, 
et  la  rive  nord  du  Manghourou,  &c.  &c. 

Coracora,  Lima9on  ;  followed  by  a  description  of  several  fine  species 
of  Helix  and  Bulimus  (en  forme  de  Buccins). 

These  volumes  evidently  contain  much  valuable  information  for  the 
history  and  natural  hbtory  of  the  island. 

The  fifth  volume  contains  at  the  end  of  the  dictionary  several  in- 
teresting supplementary  dissertations  on  various  subjects  connected  with 
the  geog^phy  and  natural  productions  of  Madagascar.  Amongst  these 
the  following  subjects  may  be  mentioned : — 

1.  Zafferaminis,  A  people  of  the  north. 

2.  Zaffi  bourahi.  The  same  people,  inhabiting  the  island  St. 
Mary.  The  language  of  Madagascar  contains  many  Phoenician  roots, 
and  the  author  attributes  this  circumstance  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
fleets  equipped  by  Solomon  at  Eziongeber  to  procure  gold  from  Ophir, 
supposed  to  be  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar.  The  greater  part  of  Solomon's 
sailors  were  Phoenicians. 

3.  ZctfidienbUous,  Another  people  of  the  island. 

4.  Madagacar  according  to  M.  Legentil.  A  description  of  the 
island,  its  resources,  and  advantages  to  French  commerce,  followed  by 

^  An  anonymous  account  in  1750. 

*  An  Account  of  the  Island,'  by  Flaccourt,  1661,  followed  by 
^  Projet  d'etablissement.'     Colonization,  &c.,  followed  by 
An  account  by  M.  de  Cossigny  (1773-1802). 

^  Projet  d'^stablissement. 

'  Madagascar,'  suivant  Fressanges  (1806). 

,  suivant  M.  Rondeaus  (1813). 

,  suivant  M.  Lescalier  (1792). 

,  suivant  M.  L'Islet  GeflTroi  (1814). 

5.  Famourane.     *  On  the  Practice  of  Circumcision.* 

6.  *  On  the  Island  Noss^  hibrahim,  Noss^  bourah^,  or  L'isle  S** 
Marie,'  taken  from  the  diflferent  authors  above-mentioned. 

^  Sur  Petablissement  des  Frangais  k  I'isle  Ste.  Marie  et  de  sa  mine.' 

*  Actes  de  Concession  et  Prise  de  Possession  de  I'isle  Ste.  Marie  de 
Madagascar.' 

7.  '  Marotte,  Marosse  Maroi,  or  Nossi-Manghab^  (island). 

8.  Madagascar  (2nd  notice). 

<  De  Madagascar,'  suivant  M.  de  Mandave  (1767).  *  Projet  d'eta- 
blittsement.' 

,  suivant  M.  Rochon  (1780). 

,  suivant  M>  Mayeur. 
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9.  Anossi  Antlrobeigolia,  or  Carcanossi.  '  On  the  productions  of 
Fort  Daupliin  (Province  d'Anossi),  propres  au  coinmerce  et  a,  la  vie.' 
'  Notice  Uistorique  fiur  rBtablieseoient  Fran^ais  dii  Fort  Dauphin 
(Province  d'Anossi).' 

10.  '  Manghabe  ou  Baie  d'Aiitongil,'  Description  of  its  position 
and  advantages. 

Notice  BUT  le  Conite  de  Beniowsky  et  retablisaemeDt  qu'il  fondak  la 
Baie  d'Anlongil  en  1774. 

III.  (3.)  An  original  copy  of  a  French  and  Itadagascan,  and  Ma- 
dagascaii  and  French  Dictionary.  Very  dirty,  written  on  coarse,  hard, 
brown  packing-paper.  Eacli  pn.ge  is  divided  into  ttro  columns,  one 
being  headed  '  Frangaht  et  Malgache,' the  other 'Malgache  et  Fran- 
jais.'     Towards  the  end  the  word  Is  written  Mad^asse. 

rV.  (4.)  History  of  Madagascar  in  2  vols.,  entitled  ; — 

'  Memoirea  pour  servir  a  I'historie  de  I'iale  de  Mada^aM^ar,  redig^s, 
mis  en  ordre,  et  publitja  but  les  notes  Manuscrites,  de  Messn>.  Mayeur, 
Dumaine,  et  autres,  et  enrichis  des  extraits  de  piuMCurR  Voyages 
anclens  et  modemes.  Far  M.  By.  Buet  Chev,  de  Froberville,  ancien 
Capitajne  d'ln&Dterie.     A  I'isle  de  France  en  Afrique,  1809.' 

In  tlie  preface  the  author  eaya :- — "  Trois  races  d'hommes  trea 
distinctes  occupent  le  sol  de  celte  grande  isle.  Les  naturels  de  la  cOte 
de  I'ouest  ont  beaucoup  de  rapport  avec  les  habitans  de  la  cdle  d' Afrique 
vis-a-vis  laqiielle  elle  eat  situ^e.  lis  ont  les  cheveux  courts  et  crepus, 
&c.  &c.  La  seconde  eat  celle  (blanc)  dont  reiialence  k  Madagascar 
est  un  problurae,  qui  n'a  de  rapport  ni  avec  celles  de  la  cote  de  Teat 
ni  avec  celle  de  la  cQte  de  I'ouest.'     They  appear  to  be  Malays. 

'  La  troisieme  est  celle  qui  habite  les  c3tes  de  Test,  la  plus  belle,  la 
mieux  confonnee.  Les  homroes  sont  srrands,  bien  faita,  Us  ont  la  figure 
ouTcrte,  les  tnuts  nobles,  Ac.  &c.  Je  les  crois  descendans  des  Juifs  ; 
I'isle  de  Ste.  Marie,  I'isle  d'HIbrahim,  He  de  Quint,  enfans  d'Abra- 

'  L'unit^  de  langage  parmi  tout  ce  peuple  est  encore  un  problfme, 

vfl  la  difference  de  leur  origine.' 

The  first  volume  commences  with  the  following : — 


^^Th« 


■s  de  ri»le  de 


illection  de  Voyages  dans  I'interieur  et  sii 
Madagascar. 
Premier  Voyage. 
'  Voyage  de  M.  Mayeur,  interprite  du  Gouvernenient,  dans  le  nord 
de  Madagascar  en  1774.' 

This  is  followed  by  '  Notes  et  Eclaircissemens '  on  various  subjects  ; 
then,  Note  G>^ographique,  Historique,  et  Etymologique  de  quelques 
noma  propres  Madecasses,  et  de  quelques  noma  de  peuples,  villages, 
montagnes,  divisions,  dbc.,  dont  il  est  parle  dans  le  Voyage  du  Nord. 

Second  Voyage. 
'  Voyage  au  Pays  dea  Seclaves,  c6te  Quest  de  Madagascar,'  Avril, 
1774,  par  M.  Mayeur, 


J 
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This  is  followed  by  <  Notes  et  Eclaircissemens '  en  fonne  de  lettres, 
pour  le  Voyage  au  Pays  des  Sedaves. 

Troisi^me  Voyage, 

^  Voyage  au  pays  d'Ancove  autrement  dit  des  Hovas  6u  An- 
boilambes,  daus  riiit^rieur  des  terres,  Isle  de  Madagascar,  Janvier, 
1777.     M.  Mayeur. 

Ce  voyage  tut  entrepris  sous  le  nom  de  Mission  secrette,  par  les 
ordres  de  M.  le  Baron  de  Beniowsky,  Commandant  pour  le  Roi  a  I'isle 
de  Madagascar.  U  eut  pour  objet  de  visiter  une  partie  des  cdtes  en 
avan^ant  vers  le  sud,  de  p^n^trer,  s'il  y  avait  lieu,  dans  I'interieur 
des  terres  vers  le  S.  O.,  de  connoltre  les  pays,  la  nature  de  leurs 
productions,  les  objets  d'echange  qui  conviendraient  k  un  commerce 
stable,  de  sonder  les  dispositions  des  peuples  sur  des  alliances,  de  fairs 
connoitre  en  un  mot  le  nom  Fran^ais  dans  les  regions  ou  il  n'avoit 
point  encore  p^n^tr^.  J'^tais  k  Foulepointe,  c6te  de  Test,  lorsque  ccs 
ordres  me  parvinrent.  Je  fis  mes  pr^paratifs  en  consequence  et  fixai  mon 
depart  au  20  Janvier,  1777. 

At  Enkissikissic  he  says :  ^  Les  jours  suivans  je  parcourus  les  cam- 
pagnes.  Elles  me  paruretit  arides,  le  sol  ingrat,  les  plantes  sans 
vigueur ;  les  bois  y  manquent  totalement.' 

At  Engua4a  sola  (Enghalla  solla) — '  Le  pays  abonde  en  mines  de 
fer  qu'ils  exploitent.  La  soie,  le  coton  Tindigo  se  trouvent  a  Ea- 
drantsaye^  ^ 

This  is  followed  by  ^  Notes  et  Eclaircissemens  des  lacs  de  Noussevay, 
de  Mouasse,  et  de  RangutS.' 

QucUrteme  Voyage, 

*  Voyage  au  pays  d'Ancove,  par  le  pays  d'Ancayc,  autrement  dit  des 
Baizangouzaugoux/     Juillet,  1785.     M.  Mayeur. 

*  Les  notes  de  ce  Voyage  ne  m'ont  point  eto  communiqnees/  |>ar  M. 
Mayeur,  &c.     They  came  through  the  hands  of  a  M.  Dumaine. 

Followed  by  Notes — *  Armes  offensives  et  d(!*fensives  des  Madecasscs. 
Leur  maniere  de  faire  la  guerre.' 

Cinquihne  Voyage, 

'  Voyage  h.  Ste.  Luce,  a  Baquik,  a  la  Ville  d'Amboule,  Isle  de 
Madagascar;'  par  M.  L'Istet  GefFroi,  Officer  du  Corps  du  Genie. 
1787. 

Sixteme  Voyage, 

*  Voyage  au  pays  d'Ancaye,  autrement  dit  des  Bezounzouns,  isle 
de  Madagascar.'     Par  M.  Dumaine,  chef  des  Traites.     Juillet,  1 790. 

Sepiibme  Voyage, 

'  Voyage  a  la  cote  de  TOuest,  autrement  dite  Pays  des  Seclaves.' 
Janvier,  1793.  Par  M.  Dumaine,  chef  des  Traites  pour  le  Roi  a 
Madagascar. 

'  Idee  de  la  Cote  de  I'Ouest  de  Madagascar.'  Depuis  Anconala, 
situ6  au  Nord  jusqu'^  Mouzourdava,  autrement  dit  Menabe. 

'  Rapport  sur  Tutilite  dont  cette  partie  de  cote  |)eut  etre  au  com- 
merce Fran9ais.' 
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Huituane  Voyage. 
'Voya^  II  I'isle  (le  Madagascar.'     Par  M.  Lescalii'r,   Iniiliiit  lie 
IrAiiglaU  (Monthly  Magazine).     April,  IbOo. 

Neuv&me  Voyage. 
'  Voyage  i  I'isle  de  Madagascar.'    I'ar  M,  de  FlacpouM.    An  164 S. 
KSstrait  et  abregu  du  Voyage  dt:  M.  de  Flaccourt. 

This  account  gives  a  worse  picture  of  tlie  character  of  the  Made- 

iasses  than  all  subsequent  vvriters. 

Ce  qui  suit  trouve  ici  naturellemcnt  sa  place  parce  que  Flaccourt 

^B^e^t  satis&isant  que  pour  la  partie  du  Sud  ;  et  le  tableau  sera  complet 

Imvec  lea  notions  sur  le  Nord,  extmiies  de  M.  Rochon,  qui  a  ilo  osaez 

loen  servi  il  cei  t>gaTiI. 

Itt^ilexions  sur  U  partie  du  Nord  de  Madag;{ucar,  cxtraifcs  des 
I  Voyages  de  M.  Rochon,  Very  valuable  notes  are  added  to  the  text, 
VlDin.  1.  p.  258.  Some  of  the  subjects  are — '  Des  Pirates,'  ■  Ruine  de 
K^^ablisKment  de  Stc.  Marie,'  'De  Beniowsky.*  '  Des  Quimos,  Me- 
I  noire  de  M.  de  Mudave'  (The  nolt-s  deny  the  existence  of  this  race  of 
liwarfi),  'Du  Fort  Dauphin,'  '  De  la  Bnye  d'Antongil. 

s  Generalea  sur  les  Madecasses,  extrailes  du  Voyage  de  M. 
|!Sochon. 

'Continuation  du  meme  sujet.  Extrait  dee  Voyi^;es  de  M.  Z^e 
\  Gentil,  dans  les  Mers  de  I'lnde.     1761. 

'Mt'Ianges  extraits  de  divers  Auteurs  et  Correspondancos  pnrli- 
l  flulipres. 

The  second  volume  is  entitled  '  Memoires  pour  servir,'  &c.   Tome  2. 

*'  Projel  d'etablissement  h  Mada^scar,soumiE  en  1 660  a  la  Coni[iaguie 

Ifles  Indes  Orientales,  par  M.  de  Flaccourt,  sous  le  tltre  d'Avanlage 

qu'on  peul  retirer  pour  la  Iteligion  et  le  Coniiuerce  d'un  Etablisse- 

ment  de  Colonies  it  Madagascar." 

M.  Flaccourt  resided  many  years  on  the  inland,  and  hb  account  of 
tlie  productions  of  the  island  is  valuable. 

Precious  stones  of  all  sorts  are  said  to  be  in  great  abundance. 
'  Reflexions  sur  I'lle  de  Madagascar,  par  M.  de  Cossigny.' 
He  describeE  the  various  productions  of  the  island. 
'  Discussion  sur  le  Clioix  du  Lieu  propre  ^  ftiire  uu  EtablisRenu'til  ii 
Madagascar,'  par  M.  de  Cossigny. 

The  amiable  quaUties  of  the  inhabitants  are  evotywhere  insisted  on. 
'  CorretipoudaRce  et  Observations  de  M.  de  Mayeur  sur  le  X'rojet 
d'Etablissemcnt  a  Madagasciir,'  pr^wnte  par  M.  de  Cossigny. 

"  Ce  fut  pendant  la  publication  en  1804  d'une  partie  des  memoires 
prrciMcns  dans  les  jourjiaux  de  I'lsle  de  France,  dont  j'dtais  i^acteur 

alors,  que  commen5a  mes  liaisons  avec  M.  Mayeur. II  ignorait 

que  j'avais  reiju  des  ordres  pour  ne  pas  alter  plus  loin.  II  m'ecrivit 
.  . , ,  pour  m'ulfrjr  tons  les  secours  dont  je  pourrais  avoir  besoin  dans 
tin  travail  sur  Madagascar.  C'est  cette  correspondance  que  }c  publii; 
aujourd'hui." 
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These  letters  are  full  of  interesting  details.  See  Letter  17,  on 
^  Liaisons  with  Madagascar  Women.' 

Dixihne  Voyage. 

*  Voyage  k  la  Baye  de  S.  Auffustin,  Cdte  Occidentale  de  Mada- 
'gascar,  par  M.  Capmartin.  1804. 

Interesting  account  of  the  Bay  and  surrounding  country. 

^Bemarques  sur  Engoutsi,  autrement  dit  le  Cap  de  TEst,  Cdte 
Orientale  de  Madagascar.' 

'^  Extraits  de  quelques  feuilles  ^parses  d'un  Journal  de  Navigation, 
dont  I'auteur  m'est  inconnu." 

This  is  followed  by  a  <  Yocabulaire  Malgache  et  Fnnqaaa^*  full  of 
corrections  and  additions,  therefore  evidently  original;  list  of  mi- 
nerals, &c. 

*  Histoire  de  Ratsimila-hoe  Roi  deFoulepoint  et  des  Be-tsi-migaraes.' 
Preceded  by  an  introduction ;  ^  Lettres  de  I'Editeur  k  I'Auteur.' 

V.  (No.  12).  <  A  Volume  of  Reports,  &c.,'  with  the  following  note 
on  a  fly-leaf: — 

"  Ce  registre  est  un  recueil  &it  pour  mon  usage  d'extraits  de  jour- 
naux,  m^moires,  livres  divers,  tant  publics  qu'inckiits.  La  seule  pidce 
interessante  qu'il  renferme  est  la  premiere,  intitul^e,  Memoire  sur 
Madagascar,  Elle  est  souvent  cit^e  dans  mes  notes  au  '  Vocabulaire 
Madecasse,'  sous  le  nom  de  MemoirCj  ou  Auteur  Anonime**  ^^  Mon- 
sieur le  Gouvemeur  a  toutes  les  autres  dans  les  livres  de  MM.  de 
Cossigny  et  Legentil." 

'^  Le  '  Projet  d'Etablissement  propose  par  Flaccourt,'  remis  en  style 
moderne,  et  qui  en  fait  aussi  partie,  se  trouve  au  Vocabulaire  a 
I'article  *  Madagascar,* " 

'<  Le  present  recueil  a  sa  suite  dans  le  volume  No.  6  du  '  Vocabulaire 
Maddcasse.'  Comme  son  Excellence  a  le  livre  de  M.  L^;entil  dont 
cette  suite  est  extraite,  je  crob  qu'il  serait  bon,  pour  eviter  la  confusion, 
de  biffer  les  vingt  ou  trente  premieres  pages  de  ce  sixi^me  volume  qui  lui 
deviennent  inutiles.  Alors  ces  six  volumes  se  trouveraicnt  utre  ex- 
clusivement  le  '  Vocabulaire  Madecasse,'  et  ses  Notes. 

(Signd)  "  Db  Fbobebviixe." 

"  Avis  de  VEditeur. 

^^  Le  M<5moire  qui  suit  doit  commencer  la  collection  dcs  pieces  sur 
Madagascar.  II  ii'en  c^st  pas  de  mieux  &it,  de  plus  exact,  et  de  plus 
precis,  il  est  la  meilleure  preface  qu'on  puisse  donner  k  un  recueil  de 
ce  genre.  11  est  bien  u  regretter  qu'il  ne  soit  pas  parfait.  La  de- 
scription des  provinces  du  Nord  et  de  celles  des  lloves  aiiisi  que  la 
conclusion  manqueut." 

The  same  volume  contains  '  Memoire  sur  la  Cute  Orientale 
d'Afrique,  par  M.  de  Cossigny.' 

Afler  describing  its  productions,  he  insists  on  the  advantages  of  a 
colonial  establishment  being  founded  by  the  government. 
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la,  Di'cliaaison  et  I'lncHuaison  de  rAiguillu  Ahuaiilcij  it 
Matlogascar'  (extraildu  Voyage dc  M.LeGentildaiiBlesMersdel'IndB, 
vol.  ii.  p.  626),  p.  139. 

Amongst  the  many  articles  containect  in  this  volume  are  the  follow- 
ing :— '  De  I'JsIe  Diego  Roys  ;'  '  Fort  Dauphin  •'  '  Ebb  and  Flow  of 
the  Tides  ;'  '  De  la  Pointe  k  Lan^e ;'  *  Description  de  1  "Isle  Marutte ;' 
'  Dea  Dilf^rentes  Especes  d'Hommes  qu'on  trouve  a  Mad^aacar,  et 
s'ii  y  a  dea  Pigmces;'  'Mceurs,  Coutumes,  Genie  dea  Habilans  de  la 
Cote  de  I'Est  de  Madagascar ;'  '  Tarn  si  mil  o,  Koi  de  Foulpoiiite ;' 
'Mtcursdes  Madeca^ses,  leurs  Armes,  Fa^on  d'apprSter  laViaiide; 
Soufflets  de  leurs  Forges;'  'De  la  Peclie  de  la  &leiue  et  de  la  Cir- 
coucisiou ;'  '  De  la  Navigstion  de  Madagascar,  et  de  la  McDuaie ;' 
De  quelques  Terniea  de  la  Langue  MadOcasse.' 

VI.  A  second  volume  of  '  CoIIectiou  of  Reports,' in  continuation 

the  last.     It  eontaius  llie  following  letter  :  — 

*'  A  S.  £.  Monsieur  Fajquhar,  Gouvemeur- General  des  Isles  Maurice 
et  Dependances. 

"  Monsieur  le  Gouverneur, — J'ai  rhonnenr  de  voua  aiiresser  trois 
MSS.  qui  complettent  la  livraison  dea  ouvn^ee  que  Jo  me  suis  oblige 
de  foumir  a  voire  Excellence. 

"  Le  premier  est  un  MS.  en  trois  volumes,  conteuant  le  '  Diet.  Franc. 
etMadecasse'  (le  Franc,  a  van  t  le  Madi/c.}.  Je  vous  prie  d'avoir  la 
bout^  de  Jeter  un  coup  d'oeil  sur  la  pn^fiice  dont  la  lecture  est  niSces- 
saire  pour  comprendre  la  distribution  de  I'ouvrage. 

"  Le  second  eat  le  catechisme  abregi}  a  I'usage  de  cea  peuples  en  un 
cabier  de  papier  noa  relic. 

"  Le  troisi^me,  un  recucil  des  piices  d^tacliees,  extraites  de  divers 
ouvrages  et  memoires,  tont  puhli^  qu'intklits,  el  qui  figurent  dans  la 
collection  comma  pieces  jiislificatives. 

"  11  ne  me  resleni.  plus  a  fournir  a  voire  Excellence  que  le  petit  Diet, 
des  Nonis  de  Lieux,  qui  n'est  qu'^bauche,  et  auquel  il  m'est  im- 
possible de  Iravailler  »au3  avoir  soua  lea  yeux  les  MSS.  qui  en  con- 
liennent  les  elemens.  Ces  MSS.  sont  renfermes  dans  les  deux  gros 
volumes  relitjs,  et  couverls  en  peau  Jaune,  qui  ont  ftit  parlic  de  la 
premiere  remise  que  J'ai  eu  I'honneur  de  vous  &ire  le  26  Decembre 
dernier.  Si  vous  voulez  avoir  la  buniii  de  me  les  iiiire  {larvenir  je  m'eii 
occuperai  de  suite.  Je  suis,  &c. 
I  (Signe)  "  De  Frobebvili-e. 

L       "  Port-Louis,  ce  9  Fiivrier,  18l(>." 

^--  '  Melanges  Extraits  du  Voyage  de  M,  Legentil.' 

Amongst  the  memoirs  or exlracta  in  this  volume  are  the  following: — 
'  Erreur  eur  le  Giscment  de  Madagascar  soupgonii^;'  'Description 
de  rObservatoire  de  I'Auleur  a  Foulpointe;'  '  Resultat  dea  Determi- 
nations de  la  Longitude  du  Port  Dauphin ;'  '  Ri^flexions  sur  la 
Salubrite  de  la  Bale  d'Autongil' — (it  should  rather  be  on  the  un- 
healthiness) ;  '  Ou  Part  Luquez ;'  '  Du  Serment  de  Sang  chex  les 
Mad<5ca8ses;'  '  De  la  Population  des  BSles  a  Comes  a  la  Cute  de 
I'Oueat  i'  '  Des  Moyeiis  k  employer  iwiir  en  tirer  de  bonnes  Salatroits ;' 
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^  Rava  sur  les  Ruines,  Monumens,  &c.  ;*  *  Vadine  Bazaka  sur  les 
Femmes  d'Etrangera ;'    <  Talili ;'   *  Conte,  Histoire,    Fable,    R^ksit ;' 

*  Description  du  Madtfcasse,  ou  Malgaclie,  Habitant  ou  InsuUure  de 
Madagascar^  containing  a  full  account  of  their  character,  manners, 
and  customs ;  ^  Description  of  Wild  Cattle ;'  '  Boouf  des  Bois,'  and 
^  Bcouf  Sauvage,'  two  species  ; '  Sur  la  Peche  des  Baleines ;'  '  Suite  de 
la  Description  de  Foulcpoiute ;'  (The  Harbour  dangerous,  except  in 
fine  weather^  it  concludes  with  '  Observations  Metcorologiques  sur  les 
Vents  et  la  Chaleur,  les  Maries,  Etat  de  la  Mer,  &c. ;'  '  Notice  sur 
les  Quimos  Eamos  Kimosse,*  a  pretended  race  of  pigmies :  (no  such 
race  exists ;)  ^  Notice  sur  la  Religion  des  Madecasses,  sur  le  mot 
Zankavy  Dieu,  TEtre  Souverain,  le  Principe  de  toutes  choses.' 

VII.  (No.  9).  *  Index  G^ographique,'  in  three  cahiers;  very  full 
and  complete. 

'  Index  de  la  Geographic  de  Madagascar,  dresse  sur  les  Itin^raires 
de  MM.  de  Flaccourt,  Mayeur,  Dumaine,  Fressanges,  et  autres 
Voyageurs  Modernes,  par  Barthelemy  Huet  Chevalier  de  Froberville, 
Ancien  Capitaine  d'In&nterie,'  <&c.  &c.  &c.  &c.* 

Vm.  (No.  7).  *  Cattkjhisme  abr^e  a  I'usage  des  Madecasses,  par  M. 
I'Abbe  Ant.  Flageollot,  Pretre  de  la  Mission  de  St.  Lazare,  &c.  &c., 
revu,  corrige  et  augmente  par  Barthelcmi  Huet  Chev.  de  Froberville, 
&c.  &c.* 

*^  Ce  Cat^chisme  est  celui  qu'avait  fait  M.  I'AbbtS  Flageollot  pour  son 
propre  usage  dans  le  temps  ou  il  se  destinait  aux  missions  de 
Madagascar." 

*  Extrait  du  Voyage  de  M.  Mayeur  dans  le  Nord  de  Madagascar, 
Province  du  Cap  d'Ambre.' 

"  M.  Mayeur  fut  accompagne  dans  ce  voyage  par  M.  Corby,  Officier 
des  Volontaires  de  Beniowsky." 

^  M^moire  sur  I'Utilite  et  la  N^^cessit^  de  former  un  puissant  Eta- 
blissement  dans  I'lsle  de  Madagascar. 

"  Observation  Partictdikre. 

^^  Plusieurs  rapports  confirment  celui  qui  a  it&  fait  a  Monseigneur  sur 
le  sc^jour  du  S^  de  Beniowsky  k  Londres. 

^^  On  ajoute  meme  que  le  niinistre  Anglais  s'est  decided  a  adopter  le 
plan  du  Sr.  Beniowsky  pour  former  im  otablissement  a  Madagascar. 

"  Sans  mettre  plus  de  valeur  que  de  raison  aux  demarches  de  cet 
indigne  avanturier*  si  familiar  avec  la  trahison  et  toutes  les  espies  de 
crime,  on  pense  cependant  qu'il  serait  prudent  de  s'assurer  de  la  yinV^ 
de  ces  rapports  par  Tambassadeur  du  Roi  h.  la  cour  de  Londres. 

'^  Et  dans  le  cas  oil  effectivement  cette  cour  se  disposerait  a  faire  un 
armament  pour  Madagascar,  on  est  d*avis  d'envoyer  ordre  au  Gou- 
verneur  de  I'lsle  de  France  d'exptklier  sur  le  champ  un  batiment  avec 
quelques  petits  detachements  pour  prendre  possession  au  nom  du  Roy 
des  trois  principaux  points  de  la  cote  de  Test  de  Madagascar,"  &c.  &c. 

*  The  use  of  this  expression  seems  to  be  owing  to  his  attempt  to  put  down  slavery. 
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*  Pr^is  des  avantages  d'un  Ktablissement  a  Madagascar.' 
'  Mtimoires  sur  Madaj^oar.' 

1.  "  Memoire  interessant  Mir  I'Isle  de  Madagascar,  oh  I'on  ddveloppe 
les  avantages  immenscs  de  profit  et  de  gloire  que  la  France  pourrait 
en  retirer  et  oil  I'on  (ionne  un  aper^u  dea  laoyena  qui  doiveiit  en 
assurer  le  succes." 

2.  ''  Plan  et  d^veloppemetit  dcs  moyeos  qui  doivent  assurer  la 
Solidite  de  I'Etablisseineut  propostf  k  Itladagascar,  avec  lea  dtStails  dea 
avantages  immenses  que  la  France  retirera  de  cette  colonic." 

3.  "  Memoire  sur  les  iiioyens  de  former  pour  le  Roi  darjs  I'lsIe  de 
Madagascar  un  Etablissement  de  Culture,  de  Commerce,  et  d'entrep6t 
pour  I'Europe,  I'Asie  et  I'Afrique,  par  Siette  dela  Rousseliere,  Lieu- 
tenant des  Milices  Nationalea  de  I'lele  dc  France. 

4.  "  Mi^moire  sur  la  Nccessite  de  former  un  puissant  Elablissement 
ii  Mada^tscar." 

5.  "  Observations  Particulii-rcs  sur  Beniowsky." 

6.  "  Pr^is  des  avantages  d'un  Etablissement  h,  Madagascar." 
The  three  last  papers  do  not  appear  in  this  parcel. 

'  Vocabulaire  Franpds  et  Malgache.'    (Very  short.) 
'  lUHexions  sur  I'EuiblissemenI  et  I'Amiiiioraiion  du  Commerce  de 
Madagascar.' 

(Signe)  "  Matzub. 

Le  22  Ventoee,  au  lO""." 


Aper^u  de  mon  Dernier  Voyage  a  Ancova,  I'an  1808.' 
{No.  2)— No.  64.  (Sign€)  Bare,  HcaoN." 

Full  of  interesting  details  of  the  country. 

Essai  sur  Madagascar.'    (No.  41.) 

A  genera]  statement  of  the  island,  its  productions,  a 


capabilities,  and  manners  of  the  inliabilants, 

'  Mdmoire  sur  1' Ad  ministration  et  le  Commerce  des  Isles  de  Mada- 
gascar et  des  Seicheliea.' 

"  Notice  sur  la  Nijcessitti  de  s'occuper  siJrieusement  du  Commerce  de 
Madagascar."  '  MtJmoire  de  MM.  Guiard  et  Le  Gueune  sur  la  Traite 
qui  se  pent  faire  a  Madagascar  en  Octobre  1783.'  Advantages  of  dif- 
ferent localities.     '  Mtimoire  sur  ri:ile  dea  Seichclles.' 

'  Copie  d'uD  Expost!  sur  quelques  Parlies  de  I'Isle  de  Madagascar 
(present^  a  S.  E.  le  Gouverneur  Farquhar),  par  M.  Hebel.' 

Interesting  details  of  geography. 

No.  131.  '  Productions  de  Madagascar' — '  Moyens d'Agriculture  et 
de  Commerce' — '  Elat  Moral,  Intetlectuel,  et  Politique  de  ses  Habi- 
tans,'  &c.  &c.' 

No.  132  contains  description  of  trees  by  same,  followed  by  remarks 
in  English  on  different  objects  of  natural  history,  animals,  plants, 
&uits,  roots,  "Sic. — List  of  persons  of  rank  and  titles. 
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IX.  (No.  12.)  '  Essai  Tkeoriquc  sur  la  Langue  Madecasse/  in  three 
cahiers.     On  the  title-page : — 

^  Le  Grand  Dictionnaire  de  Madagascar :  Ouvrage  dans  lequel  ont 
^ti  recueillies  toutes  les  observations  faites  sur  cette  grande  isle  depuis 
Fi^ACCOUBT  jusqu'a  nos  jours,  interessant  les  Ma^rs  anciennes  et 
modemes  des  Insulaires,  le  Commerce,  la  Navigation,  VHistoire 
naturelle  du  Pays  en  ce  qu'elle  a  de  connu ;  les  meilleurs  St/stemeM 
k  adopter  pour  sa  colonisation,  divers  Projets  (TElablissement,  &c.  &c. ; 
la  Langue  de  ces  Peuples  analys^e  dans  chacun  de  ses  Mots,  ramenee 
a  ses  EUmens  les  plus  simples;  une  Grammaire  ginerale  pr^cedee 
d'un  Discours  preliminaire,  dans  lequel  on  analise  la  Langue^  on 
developpe  son  Genre  et  le  Mechanisme  de  ses  Mots,  par  liartheleniy 
Huet,  Chev.  de  Froberville,  &c.' 

"  lere  Partie.  De  quelle  langue  derive  la  Madecasse — De  I'unite  du 
langage — Des  qualities  de  la  langue  Madecasse — De  Tecriture  h,  Mada- 
gascar— Des  idiomes — Des  Grammaires  du  Madecasse. 

"  2de  Partie.  Des  mots — Des  differentes  parties  du  discours — Du 
substantif — De  Tadjectif — Dii  verbe — Des  caractcristiques  en  general 
— Des  caracteristiques  de  Verbes — Des  caracteristiques  de  substantifs 
— Des  caracteristiques  de  terns  de  verbes — Des  caracteristiques  d'agence 
— Des  caracteristiques  de  sujets  de  verbes  passifs — Des  caracteristiques 
de  lieu,  3  sortes — De  Tortog^phe — De  la  prononciation. 

"  3me  Partie.  Grammaire." 

X.  *Histoire  de  Tlsle  de  Madagascar,  par  M.  de  Flaccourt,  Di- 
recteur- General  de  la  Compagnie  Fran^aise  d'Orient  et  Commandant 
pour  S.M.  dans  la  dite  Isle  et  isles  adjacentes.  A  Paris,  I'an  1658. 
Remise  en  style  moderne  par  Barth.  Huet,  Chev.  de  Froberville,  &c. 
Isle  Maurice,  1816.* — Only  ten  thin  cahiers. 

Fragment  of  an  old  M^moire  in  bad  condition,  written  with  some 
humour,  e.  g. : — "  On  demande  la  latitude  et  longitude  de  I'isle  de 
Madagascar.  —  Reponse.  Une  bonne  carte  geographique  instruirait 
mieux  sur  cette  question  qu'un  militaire  qui  ignore  Part  de  connoittre 
la  position  des  terres  relativement  aux  astres. — Dem.  Les  noms  des 
rivierres  qui  I'arrosent  ?  Rep.  J 'ignore  les  noms  de  la  plus-part  des 
rivierres  qui  couUent  en  France  ma  patrie ;  celles  de  Madagascar,  qui 
m'est  une  terre  etrangerre,  me  sont  plus  inconnues." — Some  of  the  in- 
formation is  given  in  the  form  of  letters  written  by  Madegasse  inha- 
bitants to  their  friends. 

*  Letter  of  instructions,  datwl  Paris,  24  Avril,  1790,  forwarding  de- 
crees and  instructions  of  the  National  Assembly  of  tiie  8th  and  28th  of 
March.  (Signed)         '  La  LuzEttNE.' 

'  Notes  sur  la  Baye  St.  Augustin,  Cote  occidentale  de  Madagascar. 

(Signe)         *  Capmartin, 
'  k  bold  du  vaisseau  le  Marengo,  le  1  Avril,  1804.' 

XL  (No.  2.)    A  volume  of  various  documents  bound  together,  of 

which  a  list  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  volume. 

"  Table  des  Pi^es  a  relier  sous  le  titre  Madagascar : — 

1.  *  Lettre  du  Capt.  Lynne  de  PEclipse  a  M.  S.  Roux.*     Summons 

to  surrender  Tamatave,  and  reply. 
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'  Idiiea  sur  un  Projet  d'Etablissement  a  Madagascar.' 

'  Lettre  a  S.  Ex.  sur  Madagascar.' 

'  Qiteations  et  Reponses  sur  Madagascar.' 

*  Notice  siir  les  Causes  des  Malatlies  a  Madagascar.' 

'  Voyage  a  Sle,  Luce  par  Lislet  Geffroy.* 

'  Etat  dea  Poates  pouvant  etre  occupcs  par  la  Traitte  des  Ria  le 
de  la  Coste  de  I'lsle  de  Madagascartl,  depuis  Manourou  jusqu'au 
i  Maaang-han  en  allant  du  Sud  au  Nord.' 

'  Prospectus  d'Etablissement  a  Ste.  Luce  et  Fort  Dauplim.' 

'  Supplenient  au  Prospectus  cy-dessus.' 
'.  '  Elat  des  Cilojens  Frani^-ab  liabilant  la  Partie  Sud  en  I'ari  14 

1 1.  '  Declaration  de  quelques  Traitans  de  Foulpointc  sur  la  Ganielle 

'  Lettre  adress^e  i  M.  Telfer  traitant  d'lin  Voyage  a  Mada- 

'  Leltre  du  S.  Chochot,  Voyageur  Naturaliste,  au  mome.  3  Mare, 
5815.' 

16  and  11.  '  Deux  Letlrea  du  S,  Ronileaux.' 

IB  and  19.  '  Etais  des  Presens  faits  aux  Chefa  en  1784-1786.' 

20.  '  Relevc'  des  Employea  murts  a  Louisbourg  depuis  Mars,  1774, 
jusqu'a  fin  de  Septembre,  1776.' 

21.  '  Etats  dea  Volontairea  de  Beniowsky  morts  de  1773  a  1776.' 

22.  23,  and  24.    '  Instructions  pour    lea  Chefs  de  Traile,  Lavat, 
afevre,  et  Tellot ' 

f  25.  'Note  de  Batiment  au  Fort  Dauphin  I'an  12  (1803).' 

'  Petition  des  Tiaitans  de  Foulpointe,  1807.' 

'  Seize  Lettres  de  M.  S.  Roiix  par  ordre  de  dates.' — These 
letters  refer  to  the  government  of  French  settlements  in  Madagascar, 
and  contain  details  of  intercourse  with  the  natives — supply  of  rice 
ibr  Mauritius — and  are  dated  from  Tamalave. 

28.  '  Cinq  Lettres  de  M.  L&n  de  Lahoussaye.'— Same  subjects,  with 
some  geographical  details.     Tamalave,  May,  1807 — June,  1807- 

29.  '  Six  Lettres  de  M.  Chardenous.' 

30.  '  Seize  Lettres  de  M.  Tellot,' — Details  of  natural  jiroducts. 

31.  '  Quatre  Lettres  de  M.  Jekell.' 
I        32.  '  Une  Lettre  de  M.  Perrot.' 

L       33.  '  Une  Lettre  de  M.  Lagard^re.' 

'  34.  '  Copie  et  Traduction  de  I'Autorisatioii  donnee  par  S.  M. 
I'Empereur  Joseph  11.  au  Comte  de  Beniowsky.' — Tliis  japer  ia  miss- 
ing from  the  collection. 

35.  '  Cinq  Originaux  d'Ordres  et  Instructions  du  Comte  de  Beni- 
owsky.' 

36.  '  Proces-verbal  de  Depositions  centre  le  Comte  de  Beniowsky.' 

37.  '  Ordre  de  Bonfilioli,  Secretaire  dudit ' 

38.  '  Huit  Lettres  Originales  du  Cumte  de  Beniowsky.' 

39.  '  Deus  I>ettres  de  son  Secretaire.' 

40.  '  Quatre  Lettres  de  M.  Dumaine  a  M.  de  Beniowsky.' 
"     '  Deux  Inventairea  de  Lettres  relatives  k  M.  de  Beniowsky.' 

Une  Piece  de  Recette  aigode  "  Michel,"    main  de  la  Main 
BeniinTsky.' 
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43.  '  Une  Listc  d'£ffets  de  la  meme  Main.' 

44.  ^  Memoire  pour  les  Cheuilles  Soieuses  de  Madagascar.' 

XII.  (No.  16.)  A  volume  of  letters  with  the  following  table  of 
contents : — 

*^  Notes  sur  les  Lettres  de  M.  Chapelier  contenues  dans  ce  volume. 

1.  *  Vers  a  Soie,  Teinture  du  Fil  de  rafin.' 

2.  '  Arraignees  Soyeuses,  Preparations  de  la  Racine  de  Yaha-laingou, 
de  celle  d'llounitch,  et  de  I'Eeorce  de  la  Tige  de  Yaha-bontou  pour 
teindre  en  Rouge.' 

3.  '  L'Indigo  et  le  Coton  prospcrant  a  Madagascar,  les  Cannes  a 
Sucre  monstnieuses ;  huit  Especes  de  Palmiers  manquant  ici  (Isle  de 
France).' 

4.  '  Envoi  de  plusieurs  Planles  et  d'un  Mineral  de  Fer  a  essayer.' 

5.  *  Pr^nt  pour  le  Chef  Supreme  des  Hovas.' — Omitted  in  the  list. 

6.  '  Envoi  d'un  Cocou  de  Yer  a  Soie  se  nourrissant  sur  I'Aupale  ou 
MCbrier  a  Fruits  verts.' 

7.  *  Envoi  de  Plantes.' 

8.  '  Dissertation  sur  la  Plante  la  Ponga  (Nepenthes  distillatoria),  ou 
Porte-burette.' 

9.  '  Envoi  de  plusieurs  Plantes  et  du  Hola-tafou  Contrepoison.' 

10.  '  Paquets  en  Coton  nommes  Toutou-ranou  &briques  par  les 
Hovas  propre  a  habiller  les  Troupes ;  riche  Mine  de  Fer  exploitee 
chez  eux.' 

11.  <  Envoi  de  Plantes  et  de  Bucher  de  Tllistiey  Bois  k  Teinture 
Rouge  fort  commun.' 

12.  '  Grand  Eloge  des  Productions  de  Madagascar — Bassanier  Nain, 
son  Utilite.' 

13.  *  Details  sur  la  Nourriture  et  TEducation,  &c.  du  Yer  a  Soie — 
Arbres  et  Instruments  de  IVluslque.' 

15.  *  Mine  de  Fer  a  Saha-dahetch  a  une  grande  lieue  dans  le  Nord 
de  Tamatave.' 

16.  'Prix  des  Bocufs,  &c.  —  Envoi  de  Plantes  —  IIo&,  nouvelle 
Espece  de  Yacoua — Plantes  dans  les  lieux  humides  —  l^rites  sul- 
phureuses.' 

17.  '  Envoi  de  la  Teigne  qui  produit  la  Chenille  de  la  Soie  Jaune.' 

18.  *  Envoi  de  Plants — Pk;haiitillon  de  la  Soie  Jaune — Bois  de 
Calaba — sept  EsjKjces  de  Tatamaka  tres  propres  a  la  Construction 
Civile  et  Navale,  produi-sant  une  Resine  o<lorante — Quarz  decouvert  a 
Yelinpou  et  Christaux  de  Roches  hexagones.' 

19.  *  Traduction  Malgache  du  83""  Psaurae  de  David.' 

20.  *  Autre  Traduction  Malgache/ 

21.  '  Yceux  que  font  les  Malgaches  lorsque  leurs  Femmes  ouEnfans 
•ont  dangercuisenicnt  malades.' 

22.  *  Decouverte  d'une  Espece  de  Pyrite  pouvaiit  foumir  une  bonne 
nnalite  de  Soufre  et  de  Fer — Decouverte  d'uue  IMine  de  Fer  pouvant 
(lonner  de  60  u  HO  I'"*  per  quintal.' 

23.  *  Knvoi.M  de  (Jiaines — Dissertaiions — Annoiice  de  Details  siu* 
1(M  Mwurs,  &(>.,  ([ii^  Malgaches.' 

25.  '  Rcman]ucs  sur  l(^s  Rapports  qui   existent  cntre  les  Langues 
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l.MalgacIie,   Taitienne,   Zelandaise,  Malaise,  et  Espognole — Observa- 
^-tfams  sur  rHistoire  de  Madagascar  de  RayiuU.' 

26.  '  Fonnule  d'Uaage  en  donnanl  et  recevant  un  Present,' 

'  Appel  des  Dieux  Superieurs  et  Evocation  ties  Manes,  avec 
JRoles.' 

28.  '  Formufe  d'Usage  pour  I'Epreuve  du  Feu  par  le  Fer-' 
'  Envoi  de  Grains,  &c.,  avec  details.' 
'  Envoi  de  Plaiites,  avec  details.' 

'  R^sine-gonime  Vazoiiane    pouvant  remplacer  le  goudron  — 
»Ouene-t'-vSoiikinef,  huile  bonne  i  manger.' 

33.  '  Envoi  de  Plantes — details.' 
•  DaiM  un  ordre  du  Pr^fet  a  MM.  Tellot  et  Jekell  mention  d'eaus 

36.  '  Apprets  da  Cuir  chez  les  Malgaches.' 

37.  '  Quelques  Details  sur  la  Guerre  entre  Caci  et  Tsi-niaugueha.' 
"".  Idetn. 

.  '  Envoi  de  Plan tes— details.* 

.  '  Une  Lettre  de  MM.  Tellot  et  Jekell  contenant  quelques  De- 
«ur  les  Arbres  de  Madagascar — Travaux  qu'esigenl  les  Rizidre« 
— Travaux  que  reqiiiereut  les  Habitations  a  Ki/ — Varietes  de  Riz 
ultivces  taut  dans  les  Uizieres  que  dans  les  Habitations.' — Details  of 
ifferent  races  and  manners  and  customs  of  the  Madogasses. 

XIII.  A  bnndle  of  loose  pnpers,  memoranda,  brouillons,  calculations 
of  finance,  copies  of  decrees  and  riglemens  of  the  Assemblce  Nationale, 
piocefr-verbai  de  I'Assembl^e  Coloniale  respecting  local  diaturbances 
•nd  quarrels  in  1791 ;  local  decrees  and  laws ;  De  la  justice  criminell& 
Papers  bearing  date  from  1736  to  I81I- 

XIV.  (No.  13.)  A  small  bundle  of  papers  headed 
"  Diverses  Pieces  tres  endoumu^es  relatives  a  Madagascar: — 

1.  '  Explication  sur  le  Tatouage  et  Figures  y  relatives.* 

2.  '  Notes— Signification  de  divers  Mots  Malgaclies  en  Fran^ais.' 

3.  '  Fonnule  de  Sennent  Malgache.' 

4.  '  Observation  sur  t'Amatlou  des  Malgaches.' 

5.  '  Vocabulaire  des  Principales  Parties  du  Corps  Humain  seloti 
ridiome  dc  fie-Isi-miscaraen,  avec  la  Conjitgaison  des  Noms  des  dUes 

6.  '  Note  sur  la  Pierre  a  Feu  de  Madagascar.' 

7.  '  Note  relative  h  la  Conchy liologie — Soten.' 

8.  '  Minute  d'une  Letire  d'Envoi  au  Goiivernenr-G^ndral  de  di- 
YCTses  Graines  et  Objels  d'Histoire  Naturelle.' 

9.  '  Une  Note  contenant  diverses  Phrases  en  Langue  Malgache  et 
quelqnes  Mots  Francis  k  la  Memoire  de  Michaux,  voyageur.' 

10.  '  S^rie  de  diverges  Phrases  et  Mots  Malgaches.' 

11.  '  Une  Table  de  Caleul  depuis  1  jusqu'a Brasses.' 

12.  '  Diverses  Demandes  et  ifeponses  en  Malgache,' 

13.  '  Notes  sur  le  raiin,  les  Parties  et  I'Usage  qu'oii  en  faic' 

14.  *  Sur  la  Non-Esisteuce  du Naiu  dit  Quimosse.' 

Note  relative  k  I'Arrivee  a  Madagascar  des  Agens  du  Directoire 
Burnet.' 
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16.  *  Prophetie  Turgotine.* 

17.  *  Diverses  Notes  relatives  k  PHistoire  Naturelle — Arbres,  Ar- 
bustes,  Plantes,  &c.  de  Madagascar,  leurs  Esp^ces,  leurs  Genres,  leun 
Classes.' 

18.  *  Notes  diverses  sur  I'Isle  de  France,  sur  les  Hottentots,  sur  let 
Colonies  d'Amerique,  sur  les  Effets  de  la  Lumi^re  du  Soleil  sur  leb 
Corps  Organiques,  Mots  emprunt^  des  Grecs.' 

XV.  (No.  17)  to  (No.  133.)*  A  large  bundle  of  papers  of  a  simi- 
lar character:  ofHcisd  correspondence  between  English  and  French 
authorities,  drafts  of  despatches.     Amongst  them  are — 

*  Treaty  for  Abolition  of  Slave  Trade  between  Sir  R.  Farquhar  and 
Badama'  (133). 

*  Historique  de  Beniowsky '  (70). 

Note  on  Productions  and  Trade  of  Madagascar,  ^  r^unies  par  M.  de 
Chagalenl816'(72). 

^  Note  sur  Madagascar '  (73). 

*  Yocabulaires,  &c..  Ceremonies  et  Usages  de  Madagascar  *  (83). 

'  Notes  on  relative  Names  of  different  Madagascar  Tribes,  North, 
South,  East,  and  West '  (84). 

*  Notes  sur  Madagascar'  (88) — (signd)  *  Lami.    1816.* 
'  Essai  sur  Mada^siscar '  (89). 

'  Notes  sur  Madagascar  prises  sous  la  Dict^  de  M.  la  Salle.* 

^  On  the  different  tribes  and  nations  (91). 

'  Tableau  comparatif  des  Instructions  donnees  par  le  Capitaine- 
G^ncral  aux  differentes  Personues  envoydes  par  lui  a  Madagascar, 
avec  les  R^sum^s  de  leurs  Rapports  et  les  Resultats  de  leurs  Op6ra< 
tions'(124). 

*  Instnictions  pour  M.  Chardenoux  '  (124). 

Notes  for  Queries  on  Madagascar  *  par  son  Excellence,'  (125.) 

*  Prospectus  for  publishing  Dictionary '  (ISO). 

*  Extrait  des  Registres  des  Arretes  du  Capitaine-Gon^ral '  (130). 

*  Essai  sur  Tile  de  Madagascar*  (130). 

*  Instructions  sommaires  qu'il  est  convenable  d'adresser  aux  Ageiis  ciu 
Gouvemement  a  Tamatave  et  k  Foulpointe,  Isle  do  Madagascar  *  (130). 

<  Instructions  pour  M.  Rondeaux  idne,  Commissaire  Civil  a  I'lsle  de 
Madagascar,'  signed  *  R.  T.  Farquhar'  (130). 

It  appears  that  all  these  documents  were  collected  by  Sir  R.  Far- 
quhar for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  to  complete  the  pub- 
lication of  the  great  Dictionary  of  the  Madagascar  language  prepared 
by  De  Froberville. 

XVI.  Printed. — *  Catechisme  abrege  en  la  Langue  de  Madagasc<ai 
pour  instruire  sommairement  ces  Peuples,  les  inviter  et  les  disposei 
au  Bapteme.'     Printed  by  the  Propaganda  at  Rome. 

XVII.  '  Memoir  and  Notice  explanatory  of  a  Chart  of  Mada- 
gascar by  Lislet  Geoffroy.     London:  J.  Murray.     1819.' 

*  These  niiinbers  are  all  in  red  ink. 
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Vl. — Despatch  communicating  the  diKOvery  of  a  Native  Written 
Charatjier  at  Bolimar,  on.  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  near 
Liberia,  accompanied  by  a  VocaMary  of  the  Valiie  or  Vei 
Totigue.  By  Lieut.  F.  E.  Forbes,  R,N.  Communicated  by 
the  Admiralty.     Read  April  23,  1849. 

[Some  ditHcuIty  has  been  experienced  in  printing  the  follon'ing;  paper 
on  the  Vei  language  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  typc^japhical 
means  of  representing  the  peculiar  alphabet  in  which  the  language  is 
written ;  and  as  the  number  of  characters  is  above  200,  the  expense  of 
cutting  a  fount  of  types  for  the  purpose  would  have  been  very  great. 
This  difficulty  has  been  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  a  syllabarium  in 
Roman  types,  in  which  every  character  of  the  native  syllabarium  ia 
represented  by  a  syllable  corresponding,  as  nearly  as  our  knowledge 
admits,  with  the  sound  of  the  character  aa  given  by  the  native 
Africans.  In  those  cases  where  several  native  characters  have  ap- 
parently the  same  sound,  tiiey  are  here  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  accents  or  other  marks:  it  will  thus  be  understood,  for  example, 
that  bo,  bii,  bi,  b6,  bo  represent  five  different  characters.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  accents  are  solely  used  to  distinguish  the 
several  characters,  and  that  they  do  not  influence  the  sound  of  the 
vowels,  except  the  circumRex,  which  gives  the  a  the  sound  of  a  in 
water.  It  ia  intended  that  the  other  vowels  should  be  sounded  as 
in  Italian  ;  that  the  g  should  be  always  hard,  as  in  go  and  gel;  the 
j  aa  ia  joy  ;  n  like  ng  in  singer  ;  ng  as  mjinger;  gf>  shows  a  sound 
common  to  several  African  languages,  which  Lieut.  Forbes  ha?  gene- 
rally represented  by  p ;  ng,  uh,  and  An  represent  three  characters 
which  are  probably  all  sounded  alike;  the  sound  is  stated  to  be  a 
kind  of  hum  made  with  the  lips  almost  closed. 

Reasons  will  be  given  in  the  notes  appended  to  this  paper  for 
believing  thiit  the  sounds  of  the  Vei  words  thus  represented  will  be 
as  correct  as  tliase  produced  by  pronouncing  the  words  according  to 
the  systems  given  by  Lieut,  Forbes,  or  by  tiie  Kev.  Mr.  Koelle. 

With  the  exception  of  this  sulistitution  and  the  omission  of  the 
separate  alphabet  of  Lieut.  Forbes,  the  paper  is  here  given  as 
written  by  that  officer.  The  lithographed  alphabet,  which  contains 
all  the  forms  that  have  been  met  with  in  the  different  MSS.,  will 
include  that  of  Lieut,  Forbes.] 


H,MS.  "  Boriflta,"  Sierm  Leone,  Jan.  18,  1819. 

Sir, — It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  make  a  discovery  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  civilizntion  of  Africa,  that  I  am  anxious  my  own 
profession  should  bear  the  honour  that  it  may  deserve. 

The  discovery  consists  of  a  written  language  of  the  Phonetic 
order. 

On  my  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone  I  did  myself  the  honour  to 
report  the  discovery  to  lifs  Excellency  the  Actinc  Governor ;  and, 
at  his  request,  furnished  him  with  a  copy  of  the  characters, 
alphabetically  arrangfd,  which  his  Excelk-ncy  purposed  sending 
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to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  In  a  service  letter  upon 
the  subject  I  made  use  of  the  following  expression : — "  To  the  Ad- 
miralty, the  head  of  the  profession  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
belong,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  forward  a  vocabulary  I  have  arranged." 

By  his  Excellency  I  wajs  strongly  recommended  to  sena  the 
vocabulary  to  England  as  early  as  possible. 

The  curiosity  of  the  discovery  brought  people  of  all  classes 
in  Sierra  Leone  to  witness  it ;  and  among  otners  the  mission- 
aries— to  these  men  the  more  astonishing,  one  of  their  Society 
being  a  man  of  sound  philological  learning.  The  following  is 
the  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from  the  senior  Missionary  of  the 
Churcn  of  England,  the  Rev.  Ed.  Jones^  M.A. : — 

'^  I  am  unwilling  that  you  should  leave  our  shores  without  express- 
ing to  you  how  deeply  I  feel  your  kindness  in  favouring  me  with  a 
sight  of  your  African  vocabulary.  I  trust  your  most  praiseworthy 
exertions  amid  the  arduous  duties  of  your  profession  will  lead  to 
ulterior  measures,  and  that  steps  will  be  immediately  taken  to  pursue 
what  you  have  so  spiritedly  begun,  and  thus  satisfy  all  that  the  inte- 
rests of  philology  and  the  cause  of  African  improvement  may  demand. 
It  does  seem  a  strange  thing  (for  truth  is  strange)  that  at  a  point  of 
land  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  us,  and  immediately  bordering  upon  an 
American  colony,  it  should  be  left  to  a  naval  officer,  actively  engaged 
in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  to  bring  to  light  the  existence  of 
a  written  language  previously,  so  far  as  I  have  any  means  of  judging, 
altogether  unknown.  This  is  your  just  merit,  and  I  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledge it." 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  Mr.  Roberts,  the 
President  of  Liberia,  an  assurance  that  the  language  is  a  novelty 
to  him,  and  he  did  me  the  honour  to  request  I  would  furnish  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  characters. 

Hoping  this  communication  may  meet  your  approbation,  as 
well  as  the  good  opinion  of  their  Lordships, 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  F.  E.  Forbes, 

Lieut.  R.N.  Commanding  H.M.S.  "  Bonctta." 

To  Commodore  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  K.C.B., 
Commander  iu  Chief  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
&c.  &C. 

At  Cape  Mount,  on  the  house  of  one  of  the  Libcrian  settlers, 
I  chanced  to  meet  the  following  characters — "  kd  i  si  a  wa  ke 
mu."*  Never  having  heard  of  an  African  language  of  the  kind,  I 
inquired,  and  discovered  them  to  be  of  a  native  language  of  late 
introduction  or  invention.  For  some  time  I  failed  in  getting  them 
explained,  or  in  obtaining  any  farther  information  on  the  subject. 

A  lucky  chance  took  me  to  a  town  called  "  Bohmar,"  about 
8  miles  E.  of  Cape  Mount,  and  there  I  met  a  man  by  the  name 

*  See  fac- simile  on  the  second  lithograph. 
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of  Monnorro  Diialoo  Wohgnae,  a  nephew  of  the  King  of  Sugary^ 
who  possessed  a  manuscript  and  understood  the  language. 

On  this  man  consenting  to  live  on  board  her  Majesty^s  ship,  I 
undertook  to  arrange  the  inclosed  vocabulary,  having  collected  and 
classed  all  the  characters  his  book  contained. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  language  is  of  the  Phonetic  order ; 
that  the  characters  are  not  symbolical ;  and,  according  to  my 
teacher,  it  was  invented  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  by  the  lollowing 
ei^t  men : — 


1.  Duaioo-Kehloe-Eaie. 

2.  Fargan-Zapoh. 

3.  I>uw>o-Boh-Kehlae. 

4.  Hhumdongloh-Wooloh. 

5.  Duaroo  Tamee. 

6.  Bahee  Behseh. 

7.  Eiamahmar. 

8.  E[ianlee  fohloh. 


Native  Character. 
Dua  du  ke  ra  gai. 
Fa  nge  sa  gbo. 
Dua  du  bu  ke  ra.* 
Ng  ro  lo  ulo. 
Duadu  tdml. 
Bdibis^. 
Ga  na  ma. 
Kd  i  f6  lo. 


**  Monnorro  Dualoo  Wohgnae"  thus  writes  his  name: — Mo 
mo  du  dua  du  w6  ye. 

He  informs  me  that  at  first  the  language  was  studied  by  many, 
and  that  schools  were  established ;  but  that  such  extraordinary 
mgns  of  civilization  aroused  the  jealousy  of  their  Spanish  neigh- 
bours at  Gallinas,  who,  by  intrieue  and  presents,  soon  laid  the 
whole  country  into  such  a  state  of  anarchy  as  overthrew  the  pro- 
gress of  learning. 

If  the  language  be  one  of  such  recent  origin,  or  even  an  intro- 
duction, how  far  we  must  have  mistaken  the  African's  constitution  I 

The  present  vocabulary  has  been  a  work  of  upwards  of  three 
months  constant  study,  and  has  been  revised  four  times. 

I  cannot  think  I  am  possessed  of  all  the  characters.  However, 
my  teacher  assures  me  there  are  no  more. 


A  VOCABULARY. 

Phenomena. 

English. 

NatiTe  Character. 

Pronunciation. 

World 

dunya 

doo  uah 

Sea 

k6i 

qua  le 

Sun 

tele 

tai  lee 

Moon 

galo 

kar  loh 

Star 

to  ma  la 

to  ro  mar  la 

Light 

du  ma  ga 

doo  mar  ka 

Dark 

dumafi 

doo  mar  fee  ng 

Sunrise 

te  ga  du  ma 

tai  lee  ka  doo  mao 

*  Thif  if  obviouily  the  Doalu  Bukara  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  KoeUe. 
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Phenom  ena — continued. 


EDgliih. 

Native  Character. 

Pronanciation. 

SuDset 

teblla 

tai  lee  bih  la 

Heat 

gbani 

pann  dee 

Cold 

kima 

kee  mar 

Night 

su  dong 

su  loh 

Day 

tedong 

Elements. 

tai  lee  loh 

Fire 

Vi 

tah 

Air 

a  i  fi  la  gb6  a 

ah  ee  fee  lali  bo  ali 

Earth 

duma 

doo  mar 

Smoke 

gee 

^Vater 

si  si 

Wind 

fila 

fee  lali 

Calm 

filabele 

fee  lali  bill  lee 

Senses. 

■ 

See 

jaj^ 

call  jay 

Hear 

jaia 

eah  lah 

Smell 

kue 

ko  fia 

Feel 

bus&dong 

Stmmetbt. 

boh  sor  dong 

Body 

mofima 

moh  fee  mar 

Head 

ku 

kung 

Hair 

kuri 

kung  de 

Eye 

ja 

ja 

F-ar 

toro 

to  roh 

Face 

ja  dong 

tar  roh 

Mouth 

Jo(?) 

la 

Nose 

sung 

sung 

Chill 

gbsl  ko  ro 

pah  ko  loh 

Arm 

b6 

boo 

Hand 

h6  lu  va  lo 

boo  loo  far  loh 

Finger 

h6  lu  d6ng  le 

boo  loo  dong  lee 

Leg 

ko  ne 

« 

kai  nee 

Foot 

kc^ncjalo 

kai  liee  jar  loli 

Toes 

ke  diSng  le 

kain  dong  lee 

Back 

kc 

koh 

Belly 

bd 

Maladies. 

boo 

D«if 

jawclekolola 
(atologbo  timu 

ah  wee  ly  ko  loh  da 

ah  to  loh  poo  tee  le  moo 

Dumb 

mumu 

moo  moo 

Blind 

a  bile  mo  jd 

ah  bil  lee  mo  jay 

Idiot 

a  ku  ra  nya 

ah  ku  lae  na 

^lad 

a  bu  lo  wa 

all  bo  loh  oar 

Lame 

a  ma  gbd 

all  man  pah 

Wound 

gbda 

pa  ah 

Fever 

a  mani  gbadia 

all  ma  nee  |)an  dee  ar 

Silk 

a  ki  hi 

a  hi  k<v  hill 
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English. 
Father 
Mother 
Husband 
Wife 
Man 
Woman 
Brother 
Sister 
Sod 

Daughter 
Boy 
Girl 


House 

Door 

Window 

Thatch 

Wood 

Boom 

Table 

Bed 

Seat 

Mat 

Pipe 

Tobacco 

Forest 

Tree 

Bush 

Bough 

Trunk 

Leaf 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Shade 

Bark 

Thorn 

Roots 

Creeper 

Spear 

Sword 

Musket 

Powder 

Cannon 

Fowling-piece 

Powder-flask 

Musket-ball 


Relations. 

NatiTe  Character. 
& 

ngba 
naga 
namusi 
gai 

musuma 
nyomo 

nyo  mo  mu  su  ma 
nadeng 

nadeng  musuma 
denggaima 
deng  mu  su  ma 

House,  &c. 
k^ 

k^  la  lo 
jalelalo 
jala 

sa 

s6rilo 

masa 

gb<^gbe 

gbeye 

wala 

tdwala 

tdwa 

Forest. 

fi  la  ba  wo  la 
k6  ng 
w&gb6 
a  b<S  d6ng 
k6  ng  to 
iangbd 
kofu 
k(5p6ng 
si  le  kd  lo 
kd  fd  lu 
wale 
kdng  su  lu 
judu 

Arms,  &c. 
tdba 
miy^ 
bu 

bu  ng 
doba 
8ed6ng 
fuu 
bu  kA  je 


Pronimciatioii. 
& 

hhum  bah 
nah  kar 
nah  moo  su 
kai  ee 
mu  su  mar 
gno  moh 

gno  moh  mu  su  mar 
nah  ding 

nah  ding  mu  su  mar 
diug  kai  ee  mar 
ding  mu  su  mar 

kain 

kain  dar  roh 
jayn  dee  lah  loh 
jau  dah 
so  ro 

zoh  de  loh 
mar  sar 
ping  pih 
bih  neae 
oar  lain 
ta  oar  lah 
ta  oar 

fee  la  bah  woh  la 

koang 

jaum  boh 

ah  boo  loon 

koang  tih 

ja  hlium  bah 

kon  foo 

kon  pong 

su  elee  a  kor  loh 

koan^  fo  loo 

wahlee 

koang  800  doo 

juh  doo 

tam  bah 
mee  &ie 
boh 

boh  foung 
doo  boh 
seh  doong 
vou  loo 
boh  ko  enjae 
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Animals. 

Epglith. 

Nsdve  Character. 

Proniinciation 

Bull 

nigaima 

gnee  kaiemar 

Bullock 

ni 

gnee 

Cow 

ni  mu  su  ma 

gnee  mu  su  mar 

Goat 

bd 

hah 

Sheep 

bawala 

bah  oar  la 

Pig       - 

k6nya 

ko  nah 

Leopard 

kori 

ko  de 

Deer 

k^la 

kain  la 

Elephant 

gama 

kar  mar 

Dog 

udu 

woo  doo 

Cat 

manyale 

mar  g^ah  elee 

Bat 

tola 

tola 

Mouse 

dingri 

ding  de 

Musk-rat 

dodu 

doo  loo 

Bush-cat 

kolegb^le 

ko  lee  pih  lee 

Lion 

Jala 

Jala 

Tiger 

sudugbo 

Birds. 

su  loo  poo 

Fowl 

tiea 

tee  ea 

Duck 

bu  dong  ko  ri 

boh  loh  kon  dee 

Eagle 

k6  ng  ja 

quan  ja 

Snipe 

gbo  lo  ma  se  be 

po  lo  mar  seh  mb 

F^mbird 

kdsia 

ko  seah 

Dove 

pongu 

poh  woo 

Turkey 

do  gbd  ke  ko  deng 

doo  pah  ke  kon  d< 

Toucan 

gb^agbea 

Fruit. 

pih  ah  piah 

Orange 

du  bd  lo 

doom  boo  loh 

Pine-apple 

k^f^ 

kain  &e 

Plantain 

bdna 

bah  nah 

Banana 

pongbdna 

poro  ba  nah 

Cocoa-nut 

po  ng  k6  ea 

poro  kon  jae 

Guava 

•k6ri  wa 

ko  le  oar 

Paupau 

pagai 

Yeobtablbs. 

pah  kaie 

Pumpkin 

gbodu 

po  loo 

Tarns 

si  na  b^  le 

ce  nah  beh  lee 

Cassada 

tusa 

bah  sar 

Sweet  potato 

jou 

joh  woo 

Rice 

k6ro 

ko  loh 

Onions 

si  bd  la 

se  bah  lah 

Chillies 

ki  la  fe 

kee  lah  fae 

Beans 

sa 

sor 
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Metaia. 


Englkh. 

Native  Character. 

Pronunciation. 

Gold 

ga  ni  ja  le 

kar  nee  jar  lee 

SUver 

ga  ni  gb^  ma 

kar  nee  peh  mar 

Copper 

tdni 

ta  gnee 

Brass 

bangbangtf^ra 

bang  ban  teh  lae 

Iron 

kudu 

kung  doo 

Tin 

g&ga 

gon  gong 

Charcoal 

k^bd 

kain  boo 

Minerals,  &c 

■ 

Diamond 

ni  na  SI  ng 

nee  nah  seng 

Glass 

mes^ra 

Spices. 

meh  neh  lae 

Salt 

k6 

koh 

Pepper 

kilefe 

kee  lee  &e 

Oil 

dodu 

too  doo 

Meats,  &c.  &c. 

Meat 

su  y^ 

soo  yea 

Bullock  flesh 

nisuy^ 

gnee  soo  yea 

Goat  flesh 

bdney^ 

bah  soo  yea 

Bread 

gb6ng 

boh  foo 

Flour 

gb6  ng  mu 

boh  foo  mnn 

Fish 

nyi 

Dbinks. 

guea 

Palm  wine 

bdgb^ 

bang  peh 

Spirits 

ponggb^ 

poro  peh 

Bum 

Colours. 

peh 

White 

agb^ma 

ah  peh  mar 

Black 

fima 

fee  mar 

Yellow 

nye  le 

nae  lee 

Red 

jale 

jalee 

Green 

jiro 

Clothes. 

gee  dong 

Clothes 

d6ng  fing 

doung  fing 

Cap 

gbolo 

boh  loh 

Shirt 

d6ngma 

doung  mar 

Trowsers 

k^kola 

kain  kon  lah 

Shoes 

k6wa 

ko  oar 

Black  handkcf. 

bi  td  gbd  sa 

fee  ta  pah  sar 

Cloth 

mu  lu  fu 

moo  luh  fiih 

Piece  cloth 

kola 

koh  lah 

Country  cloth 

ga  ro  ko  la 

kan  doh  ko  lah 
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Times,  dc. 

English. 

Native  Character. 

Pronunciation. 

Year 

sang 

sang 

Mouth 

galo 

kar  loh 

Morning 

sama 

sar  mar 

Evening 

telelo 

teh  lee  loh 

Noon 

te  le  ku  ttS 

teh  lee  kun  teh 

Midnight 

8Ut($ 

su  tih 

To-day 

s&roro 

sor  don  do 

To-morrow 

si  na 

se  nah 

End 

abdhe 

ah  bang  he 

Beginning 

a kudu  mi 

ah  ko  ro  mee 

Rainy  season 

samalo 

sar  mar  ro 

Dry  season 

ko  ri  ma 

ko  le  mar 

Land  wind 

u  la  lo  fi  la 

woo  la  loh  fee  lali 

Sea  wind 

k6  i  lo  fi  la 

qua  ee  loh  fee  loh 

Pronouns,  &c 

I 

ngnya 

hhum  gar 

Thou 

i  wa 

ee  oar 

He 

gaime 

ka  ie  meh 

We 

mugbe 

mun  bih 

You 

i  wa 

ee  oar 

They 

mo  me  nu 

moh  meh  noo 

Who 

wamu 

jauh  mun 

Which 

amena 

ah  me  nah 

My 

tdmu 

tah  mun 

His 

atamu 

ah  tah  mun 

Ours 

mu  til  oiu  he 

mun  tah  mun  he 

Yours 

i  wa  ta  mu 

ee  oar  ta  mun 

Theirs 

anu  t&mu 

ah  noo  ta  mun 

Each 

keke 

keh  0  keh 

All 

agbera 

ah  peh  lae 

Neitlier 

ro  ro  gbe  ra 

don  do  peh  lae 

This 

ke 

ke 

That 

ke  me  nu 

keh  me  noo 

Some 

ng  kd  deng 

hhum  ko  ding 

Otlier 

a  ma  deng 

ah  mar  ding 

Such 

ket^lo 

keh  ta  roh 

More 

ng  u  gb(5  lo  la 

hlium  worro  bo  riola 

None 

agbedeng 

Numerals. 

ah  peh  ding 

1 

roro 

don  do 

2 

fila 

fee  lah 

3 

sagba 

sarc  pah 

4 

na  ni 

nail  nee 

6 

s&du 

sor  doo 

6 

sa  du  ro  ro 

sor  don  do 

7 

su  du  fi  lu 

80  rn  fee  la 
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NuMS&ALS — conHnued. 


Nadve  Character. 

8  sadusagbd 

9  sadunani 

10  tang 

11  tdngroro 

20  mobdle 

21  mo  bd  le  a  k6  ro  ro 

30  mobdleakdtdng 

31  mo  ba  le  a  k6  tdng  ro  ro 

40  mofilabdle 

41  mo  fi  la  bd  le  ak6  ro  ro 

50  mo  fi  la  bd  le  ak6  tdng 

51  mo  fi  la  bd  le  ak6  tang  ro  ro 

60  mosagbdbdle 

61  mo8agbdbdleak6roro 

70  mo  sa  gbd  bd  le  a  k6  tdng 

71  mosagbdbdleakotdngroro 

80  monanibdle 

81  mona  nibdleak6roro 

90  monanibdleak6tdng 

91  monanibdleak6  tdngroro 
100  hoh  ro  ro 

1000  tdsuroro 


Pronanciation. 
8om  sarc  pah 
sorn  na  nee 
tang 

tang  don  do 
mo  ban  dee 

mo  ban  dee  ako  don  do 
mo  ban  dee  ako  tang 
mo  ban  dee  ako  tang  don  do 
moh  fee  lah  ban  dee 
mob  fee  lah  ban  dee  ako  don  do 
moh  fee  lah  ban  dee  ako  tang 
moh  fee  lah  ban  dee  ako  tang  don  do 
moh  sack  pah  ban  dee 
moh  sack  pah  ban  dee  ako  don  do 
moh  sarc  pah  ban  dee  ako  tane ' 
moh  sarc  pah  ban  dee  ako  tang  don  do 
moh  nar  nee  ban  dee 
moh  nar  nee  ban  dee  ako  dondo 
moh  nar  nee  ban  dee  ako  tang 
moh  nar  nee  ban  dee  ako  tang  dondo 
hun  de  ro  don  do 
taow  su  don  do 


Adjectives* 


English. 
Able 
Acid 
Aged 
Agreeable 
Alike 
Alive 
Bad 
Barren 
Bend 
Boiling 
Broken 
Careful 
Cheap 
Clean 
Clever 

Cloudy 

Complete 

Drunk 

Dry 

Empty 

Enough 

Equal 

VOL.  XX. 


Native  Character, 
kula 
a  dong  la 
kakila 
k6ni 
nyo  gbi 
akera 
amana 
a  gh6  ma  le  mu 
idu 
auri 
igari 

i  ku  ma  f^  ra  gbd  gba 
asdwohmagb^ra 
akole 
ikosa 
bd  la  gbi  la 
akubelemu 
gb^bila 
a  gbd  la 
a  £6  lu  mu 
a  kula 
ng  k6  td 


Proniinciation. 
koun  dah 
ah  don  lah 
karn  kee  lah 
koh  fiee 
neaugh  beih 
ah  ken  dae 
ar  mar'gne 
ah  peh  mar  lee  moo 
ee  doo 
ah  woo  dee 
ee  kar  dee 

ee  ko  mar  feh  lae  pang  pang 
ah  song  woh  mar  peh  lae 
ah  ko  elee 
ee  koh  sar 
ban  da  beih  lah 
ah  kung  ben  dee  mun 
peh  bi  lah 
ah  pah  ]a 
ah  fo  loo  mun 
ah  kung  dah 
hhum  kon  tah 

II 
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Adjectives — continued. 


English. 

NaUve  Character. 

Pronandatioii. 

Female 

su 

su 

Few 

amafingfd 

ah  mar  ling  far 

Firat 

asejeseje 

ah  sen  gee  sen  gee 

Fit 

akulagbd 

ah  kung  dal  ping 

Future  (?) 

jalo 

jar  loh 

Free 

ma  ja  deng 

man  ja  ding 

Glad 

angvalasa 

ah  hum  i&r  la  sar 

Great 

a  sa  w6  be  le 

ah  song  woh  bil  lee 

Hard 

agb^ra 

arc  peh  lae 

Heavy 

.  avanya 

ah  &r  na 

High 

agarojang 

ah  can  doh  jang 

Hot 

agbdria 

ah  pan  deah 

Hungry 

kdngw6 

kong  woh 

Jealous 

a  mu  su  va  la 

ah  mu  su  &  la 

Ignorant 

a  ma  ko  sa 

ah  mar  ko  sar 

Improper 

amama 

ah  mar  mar 

Laborious 

agborowiratu 

ah  poh  loh  wee  lae  too 

Large 

akolu 

all  koo  loo 

Last 

agb^me 

ah  peh  ne  meh 

Late 

iaf<^jaja 

ee  ah  feh  jan  ja 

Less 

a  ku  ma  ko  lu 

ah  kung  mar  ko  loh 

Long 

a  Jang 

ah  jang 

Loose 

if61e 

ee  foo  lee 

Lost 

asama 

ah  sar  mar 

Male 

kai 

ka  ie 

Middle 

at^ma 

ah  teh  mar 

More 

a  gb6 lo 

ah  bo  roh 

Near 

nu  be  fo 

noo  beh  for 

New 

ana  ma 

ah  nah  mar 

Next 

aromale 

ah  roh  man  dee 

Numerous 

a  ku  du  bd 

ah  koor  um  bah 

Old 

ak61ok61obamu 

ah  ko  loh  ko  loh  bah  moo 

Open 

idaffa 
a  be  lea 

eedar  ka 

Past 

ah  beh  lee  ah 

Poor 

}amomu 

jar  moh  moo 

Pretty 

a  nyi  gbd 

ah  gneae  pah 

Quick 

i  na  ri  a  ri  a 

ee  nah  dee  ah  dee  agh 

Bapid 

a  lo  gbd  ri  a 

ah  loh  pan  dee  ah 

Same 

^tdro 

ah  tar  roh 

Short 

a  i  ku  du 

ah  ee  kung  doo 

Sick 

a  ki  la  wa 

ee  kee  la  oar 

Slow 

i  ma  td  ri  a 

ee  mar  tar  de  ah 

Soft 

a  ma  gbe  la 

ah  mar  peh  lac 

Strong 

a  nge  na 

ah  gar  nah 

Sweet 

a  hi  iiya  gbu 

ah  kee  na  pah 

Thirsty 

ngk6ji  niami 

hhung  ko  go<»  nee  ah  mee 

Timid 

a  mi  ni  nya 

ah  mee  nee  na 

True 

teUi  uya  mu 

tau  na  moo 
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Adjectivbs — continued. 


English. 

Native  Charader. 

PronimciAtioa* 

Unequal 

a  ma  ga  ng 

ah  mar  kang 

Unwilling 

ma  da  lu 

mar  da  roo 

Useful 

nairia 

nah  ee  dee  ah 

Useless 

malulaala 

Yebbs. 

mar  oo  loo  a  lah 

Abuse 

agb^rajau 

ah  peh  lae  ja  oo 

Accept 

igbilaje 

ee  beii  la  enjae 

Accuse 

a  td  ko  84  ri  na 

ah  ta  ko  seh  di  nah 

Answer 

iwikdle 

ee  vee  qua  lee 

Arrive 

ak6 

ah  kay 

Ask 

itosa 

ee  to  sar 

Assist 

ibdsala 

ee  bar  sar  la 

Bargain 

asdwcSna 

ah  sor  woh  gnee 

Beat 

ng  be  bii  a 

hhum  beh  boo  ah 

Beg 

ill  rake 

foo  lae  kae 

Begin 

ikudubi 

ee  koo  roo  bee 

Believe 

isala 

eesar  la 

Bind 

i  ki  ri  a  k6 

ee  kee  lee  ah  ko 

Boil 

iking 

ee  kee  ng 

Bring 

ina  la 

ee  nah  ]& 

Buy 

iasa 

eeah  sang 

Call 

ikiSle 

ee  kain  lee 

Carry 

ltd  la 

ee  ta  la 

Catch 

ibila 

ee  bee  la 

Chew 

iro 

ee  dong 

Collect 

ilasd 

ee  dar  song 

Come 

ina 

ee  nah 

Count 

i  lang 

ee  dang 

Cut 

i  tehi 

ee  tehea 

Dance 

mu  td  ro  ke 

mun  ta  dong  ke 

Deliver 

itdk6 

ee  tako 

Destroy 

arojalu 
aid  la 

ah  ro  ja  00 

Die 

ah&r  la 

Double 

asinama 

ee  se  nah  mar 

Divide 

u  i  t4  du 

oo  ee  teh  doo 

Dress 

imakiri 

ee  mar  kee  dee 

Drink 

imi 

ee  mee 

Eat 
End 

fengro 
abdng 

fing  dong 
ah  hang 

Explain 

irojilangla 

ee  roh  gee  lang  dah 

Enter 

idcSng 

ee  doung 

Invite 

ik6bdlahe 

ee  kain  bah  la  he 

Go 

ltd 

ee  tah 

Kick 

i  ma  ng  t^ 

ee  mam  teh 

Kiss 

i  la  d6ng  ng  la  lo 

ee  da  doung  hhmn  dah  lob 

Kill 

ifd 

ee  fax 

Know 

nasd 

nah  sor 
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Vesbs — continued. 


Englifh, 
Laugh 
Lend 
Lie 
Live 
Love 
Look 
Make 
Move 
Occupy 
Open 
Owe 
Paddle 
Part 
Pay 
Please 
Prepare 
Promise 
Protect 
Quarrel 
Receive 
Becollect 
Bob 
Run 
Sail 
Sav 
Sell 
See 
Sing 
Speak 
Stab 
Stop 
Swear 
Take 
Talk 
Tell 
Tear 
Think 
Touch 
Tremble 
Trust 

Understand 
Wake 
Walk 
Watch 
Want 
Weigh 
Wish 
Work 


Nadre  Character, 
i  jd  ra  ke 
Dgsina 
itkni 
i  fe  la  gb<S 
na  iria 
Dgfora 
inaa 
ibi 

abenu 
ilaga 

a  gbagbi  la  ng  bo  lo 
da  la 
itega 
pa  wake 
kdnya 
i  madia 
ku  ra  gbi  la 
ku  ma  fe  ra 
k6ri 

a  gbd  bii  lo 
as&kuro 
apa(?) 
bu  le  ka 
wu  fi  la  se  ra 
fingro 
iga 
aje 

ro  ng  gbd 
ifo 

a  ng  8u  me  a 
isa 

a  bil  lo  ke 
igbi 
diabu 
ifo 
ite 

i  ku  ro  ki  le  ma 
ima 

a  ma  ni  sa  ng  ba 
isa  la 
nasd. 
ea  ku  ye 
itiiea 
i  ma  ki  kc 
ng  hi  lo  a  la 
i  mu  su  ma 
i  w6  lo 
s{lke 


Prwimcimdoii. 
ee  jay  lae  ke 
hhum  see  nah 
ee  far  gnee 
ee  fe  la  boh 
nah  ^  de  ah 
hhum  feh  lae 
ee  gnee  ah 
ee  bee 
ah  bih  noo 
ee  dar  kar 

ah  pangbeh  la  hhum  boo  loh 
dar  lah 
ee  teh  kar 
paugh  oar  ke 
ko  gnee 
ee  mar  dee  ah 
ku  lae  bih  la 
kung  mar  feh  lae 
qua  dee 

ah  bong  boo  loh 
ah  song  kung  dong 
ah  kar  gar 
boo  lee  keh 
woo  fee  lah  seh  lae 
fing  dong 
ee  kar 
ah  enjae 
dong  hhum  boli 
ee  for 

ah  ung  sor  me  ah 
ee  sor 
ah  boo  loh  keh 

dhe  am  boo 

ee  for 

ee  teh 

ee  kung  dong  kee  lee  mar 

ee  mar 

all  mar  gnee  sam  bah 

ee  sar  rail 

nah  sor 

ea  kung  nay 

ee  ta  eah 

ee  mar  kee  keh 

hhum  woo  loh  a  lah 

ee  mu  su  mar 

ee  woh  loh 

sor  keh 


Notes  on  the  Vet  Language  and  ChaVaater^. 

The  foregoing  vocabulary  is  of  the  *'  Valiie  "  or  -yej'Janguagc, 
which  extends  over  the  following  countries: — Cajw-. Mount, 
Soungrie,  Manna,  and  Gallinas,  on  the  sea  coast,  fiod'jieveral 
interior  countries.  The  Tariety  of  African  languages  ii*«^  fre- 
quently met  with,  that  they  may  be  more  properly  termed  'diftlficts, 
as  the  following  may  prove  : — 


Vahie. 

Coorroo. 

Kroo. 

Fish. 

1  Pondo 

goon 00 

doo 

doo 

2  Feelah 

tierla 

song 

3  Sacpah 

larlee 

tah° 

Uh 

4  Narnee 

neah 

ell 

5  Sootoh 

noono 

woo 

d'moo 

G  Soodofido 

dia  goonoo 

moomadoo 

neeroo 

7  Soo  frelah 

ilia  [ieria 

moomasoijg 

meaooug 

8  Soo  gacpah 

dia  tarlee 

mumatali 

biah  biah 

9  Sod  narnee 

dia  teenar 

munia  sussahdoc 

chieeroo 

0  Tang 

zel.iar 

pouah 

poh 

Thus  the  above  characters  r 

night  be  arran 

get 

into  a  general 

African  written  character. 

In  concluding,  I  hope  the  missionaries  or  others  may  follow  up 
what  has  been  thus  commenced,  as,  from  the  opposite  nature  of 
the  duties  of  a  naval  officer,  I  could  neither  spare  time,  nor  liope 
for  the  opportunity,  of  faithfully  arr&nf^ng  a  grammar  or  making 
translatJoiiB. 


Notes  on  the  Vex  Language  and  Alphabet. 
By  E.  NoRRis,  Esq. 
Those  who  bavc  occupied  themselves  with  investigating  the  lan- 
guages of  Africa  may  have  heard  that  an  account  reached  England 
last  year  of  the  discovery,  by  Lieut,  rori»es,  of  a  written  character 
in  use  by  the  Vei  nation  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent expedition  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Koelle,  a  Ger- 
man gentleman  attached  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
especially  connected  with  tlie  language  department,  to  investigate 
the  matter  in  the  country  where  tlie  language  was  spoken  and 
written,  some  300  or  400  miles  E.  of  Sierra  Leone.  Not  long 
after  this,  the  foregoing  memoir  of  Lieut,  Forbes  readied  England, 
and  was  read  at  an  evening  meeting  of  the  Iloyal  Geographical 
Society.  In  the  month  of  September  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
published  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Mr.  Koelle, 
and  of  the  complete  success  of  his  enterprise,  together  with  trans- 
lations of  three  manuscripts  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
Vei  country.  The  narrative  is  probably  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject,  and  it  is  consequently  utuiceessary 
to  allude  to  it  any  further  than  to  express  admiration  of  the 
courage  and  intelligence  with  which  the  expedition  was  carried 


•J 


.I^foat  on  Ike  Vet  Lmiguage  and  Alphabet. 


^^r  out,  aDd.<tf._^e  unpretcndiDs  way  in  which  it  is  narrated.     The 

threo  inawaacnpla  were  placed  in  my  hands  by  the  liberalitj'  of  the 

ChurtHt'Sfissionai-y  Society  and  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  H.  Venn, 

the  KetilJAis  and  able  secretary,  and  I  have  endeavoured  from  time 

to  tU9&,  at  leisure  hours,  to  acquire  an  insight  into  tlie  language. 

■If  seemed  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  had  an  opportunity  of 

.  be'Conung  acquainted  with  the  less  obvious  peculiarities  of  a  uegro 

/■.Jongue ;   every  writing  in  a    negro  language  which   had  been 

,-.J  •.fiitherto  within  tlie  reach  of  philologcre  being  either  the  produc- 

**\"*tion  of  foreigners,  or  of  natives  who  had  been  so  long  under 

'*'/•  foreign  instruction  that  they  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  lost 
something  of  the  oririnal  purity  of  their  own  languages — to  their 
great  advantage,  no  doubt,  but  not  so  much  to  our  purpoac.  In 
all  eases  too  we  liad  only  translations,  and  these  are  unfitted  to 
convey  the  idiom  of  a  language.  The  manuscripts  in  my  hands 
are  clearly  free  from  tliese  defects  :  they  are  originals,  the  produc- 
tion of  natives  unacquainted,  or  slightly  acquainted  with  European 
languages,  and  two  of  them  at  least  are  decidedly  unsophisticated. 
Some  OT  \he  results  of  my  examination  form  the  subject  of  thcsp 
notes.  I  am  sorry  to  confess  that  1  have  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  getting  at  the  peculiarities  of  the  language.  The 
manuscripts  are  written  without  any  division  between  words  or 
sentences ;  and  African  languages  consisting  generally  of  short 
words,  much  encumbered,  aa  uw  should  say,  with  little  particles,  of 
which  the  meaning  is  not  obvious  to  ua,  and  which  particles  am 
now  and  then  really  nouns  and  verbs  of  importance,  there  is  a 
continual  risk  of  confounding  them  with  these  nouns  and  verbs, 
which  I  fear  I  have  not  always  escaped.  Added  to  this  is  the  laxity 
of  the  translatiun,  my  greatest  obstacle.  I  ought  to  have  been 
prepared  for  this,  for  it  was  clearly  impossible  that  Mr.  Koelle 
should  take  a  long  journey  in  the  exhausting  climate  of  Africa, 
learn  a  new  language  and  copious  character,  and  translate  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  into  Englisli,  all  in  the  interval  of  a  few 
weeks.  He  states  that  he  accomplished  his  task  by  the  aid  of 
some  natives  who  understood  English ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  books  were  read  and  translated  roughly  into  some  dialect 
intelligible  to  Mr.  Koelle,  who  gave  it  the  English  dress  in  which 
he  sent  it  home.  This  will  readily  account  for  the  laxity  we 
find :  the  nadve  readers  would  translate  orally  what  they  could 
easily  render,  make  explanatory  comments  when  they  could  not 
find  words  for  sliort  elliptic  passages,  and  skip  over  what  they 
found  too  difficult:  thus  we  find  whole  passages  omitted,  and 
short  sentences  expanded  into  long  ones ;  names  of  persons  and 
'  flaccs  set  down  where  the  original  merely  gives  a  pronoim,  and 
"!  meaning  frequently  stated  in  terms  differing  wholly  from 
.  tee  given  by  the  author.  Occasionally  I  can  find  no  meaning 
jrhatever  iu  the  originai,  more   particularlv    in  the  manuecriiii 
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marked  D,  an  odd  kind  of  moral  or  religious  treatise,  a  misture 
of  native  Negro  idciia  with  some  Mohammedan  teaching.  Not- 
withstanding this  I  am  still  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  the 
translfition,  without  which  I  coiUd  not  have  advanced  a  step.  I 
have  also  been  aided  in  the  investigation  by  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  rudiments  of  the  Mandingo,  a  cognate  language  with  the 
Vei ;  by  a  vocabulary  of  sixty  or  seventy  words  in  vol.  38  of 
Sillimaa's  Journal,  and  recently  by  Lieut.  Forbes's  vocabulary, 
which  has  been  often  found  valuable  as  a  corroboration  or  correction 
of  former  conjectures.  With  all  these  aids  it  is  with  great  diffi- 
dence that  the  following  imperfect  notes  on  the  language  are 
hazarded,  as  I  am  more  than  any  one  aware  of  the  insufficiency 
of  my  investigation ;  in  most  instances,  however,  each  grammatical 
statement  will  be  accomiianied  by  a  passage  in  proof  from  the 
ta:*  this  would  have  been  don 


manuscripts :' 


done  in  all  cases,  and  n 


copiously,  had  I  not  unfortunately  misliud  the  sheet  contjuniiig  my 
references,  at  an  advanced  period  of  tlie  research,  and  I  fear  I 
must  therefore  sometimes  make  a  statement  without  sufficient 
proof.  The  leism-e  which  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to  tlic 
subject  has  been  very  short  and  frequently  interrupted.  I  am 
conscious  that  the  work  is  but  half  done ;  and  I  cannot  now  read 
a  page  without  finding  some  error  in  former  readings. 

The  alphabet  consiste  of  nearly  two  hundred  characters,  each 
representing  a  syllable,  which  is  usually  composed  of  a  consonant 
and  vowel,  as  ta,  be,  si,  &c. ;  sometimes  a  nasal  closes  tlie  syllable, 
as  bang,  deng,  nung,  and  a  few  are  simple  vowels.  The  plate 
accompanying  will  show  the  transcriplion  adopted  in  this  paper, 
as  well  as  those  given  by  Lieut.  Forbes  and  the  Rev,  Mr.  Koelle. 
I  have  written  the  syllables  of  Lieut.  Forbes  without  alteration, 
but  have  taken  the  liberty  to  change  the  dsha,  dske,  dski,  Sx.,  of 
Mr.  Koelle,  to  the  simjjle  Ja,  je,  ji.  ITie  first  diviraon  of  each 
column  in  the  plate  contains  the  character  as  most  frequently 
made  in  the  manuscripts,  which  may  be  called  the  normal  form  ; 
the  second  contains  the  varieties  met  with,  in  which  those  are  not 
included  wliich  are  produced  by  turning  a  letter  upside  down, 
adeways,  or  backwards,  a  practice  very  common  with  certain  cha- 
racters. The  three  remaining  divisions  contain  the  transcriptions 
of  Mr,  Koelle  and  Lieut.  Forbes,  and  the  one  adopted  here. 
When  the  character  given  by  Lieut.  Forbes  differs  much  from 
that  in  the  manuscripts,  it  is  placed  in  the  second  division,  as 
well  as  a  few  which  arc  found  in  his  alphabet  onlv ;  these  arc 
marked  with  a  little  cross,  and  some  of  them,  possibly,  are  mis- 

•  The  origmnli  are  referred  to  by  llie  lelten  A,  C,  aud  D,  and  by  Ibe  immber  iif 

I  line,    ir  Ihcac  MSS.  ibould  ever  be  ]]iibliil<ed,  Oiia  will  eoaijle  a.  future  mveitigal/tc 

taleit  m;  Teniltij  luid  ifnul,  Ihere  ia  no  douLt  tliE  Cliurch  MiHiouiuy  Suciel;  will 

fuTurd  ready  occcu  to  \»aw»  deairuiu  orcoiiuilfbgtlie  USS. 
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takes ;  but  in  one  or  two  cases  they  give  the  sound  of  a  character 
found  in  the  manuscripts  and  not  included  in  Mr.  Koelle^s  list. 
In  the  fourth  division  there  are  several  blanks,  many  characters 
being  omitted  by  Lieut  Forbes  as  unknown  to  him ;  in  fact,  at 
least  fifty  of  the  characters  are  very  rarely  used,  and  I  have 
found  them  only  in  proper  names.  A  few  at  the  end,  which 
have  no  transcription,  are  not  given  by  either  Koelle  or  Forbes, 
but  are  found  in  the  manuscripts  without  a  clue  to  their  sound. 
It  has  been  already  said  that  the  pronunciation  of  two  or  three 
such  characters  may  be  inferred  from  Lieut.  Forbes's  alphabet, 
and  one  is  given  from  conjecture :  with  the  addition  oi  ma\  it 
evidently  signifies  "  a  shirt,  and  the  word  for  "  shirt "  is  given 
by  Lieut.  Forbes  as  doungma  ;  in  one  instance,  too,  the  character 
is  substituted  for  the  final  syllable  of  Mandu,  the  name  of  a 
town ;  I  have  therefore  called  it  duy  and  placed  it  accordingly. 

There  are  two  characters  in  the  Syllabarium  which  have  the 
very  diflferent  sounds  of  ha  and  na.  In  the  plate  one  of  them  is 
the  same  form  as  the  other  turned  upside  down.  As  many  of  the 
characters  are  foimd  in  every  position,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
these  characters  are  only  one,  and  that  they  represent  the  Semitic 
y,  an  additional  trace  of  a  (so-called)  Semitic  clement  found  in  an 
African  language.  Like  the  ain  it  is  an  obscure  sound,  little 
heard  by  strangers,  and  confounded  by  them  with  wy,  or  A.  It  is 
thus  that  in  Hebrew  grammars  we  find  the  technical  names  of  the 
conjugations  which  have  y  in  the  original,  written  in  Roman  cha- 
racters, with  A ;  as  Pihel  and  Puhal,  often  pronounced  Pingel 
and  Fungal ;  so,  in  Vei,  although  the  character  is  written,  when- 
ever we  have  any  means  of  testing  the  pronunciation  we  find  it 
little  sounded.  Thus  the  word  **  four  "  is  given  as  na7ii  in  our 
vocabularies,  and  is  nani  in  Mandingo ;  in  our  manuscripts  we 
have  sometimes  najii,  sometimes  nanani  or  nahani :  the  proper 
names  in  which  the  character  is  written  in  the  manuscripts  are 
transcribed  by  Koelle  without  it,  as  Fa  Bofe,  d.  502,  Fa  Tdtvej 
D.  605 ;  in  both  of  these  we  find  Fajia  in  the  manuscript ;  we 
have  Mana  written  Maiiana  again  and  again  in  manuscript  a. 
In  the  other  characters  having  the  same  element  the  same  fact  is 
found  ;  thus  mo-nu,  men,  is  occasionally  written  inononu.  And 
the  name  which  Koelle  reads  Barakamu,  is  made  by  the  syllables 
Bdlakamono. 

The  sound  of  a  word  is  not  always  to  be  accurately  known  from 
that  of  its  component  syllables :  the  word  "  hot,"  for  instance,  is 
written  by  Lieut.  Forbes  with  characters  which  he  reads  ah  pah 
de  ahy  while  he  reads  the  whole  word  ahpandeah  ;  he  writes  "  an 
ear,"  to-loh^  and  reads  it  torch.  The  same  irregularity  is  found 
in  Mr.  Koelle's  translation :  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  alpha- 
bet he  reads  Doalu,  while  he  reads  the  letters  of  his  name  dshi 
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a  lu,'  or  dshi  a  du;  the  name  of  Surufure  be  spells  So  lu  fo  Id, 
or  So  dufo  Id;  Jara  kala,  in  his  alphabet  is  Ja  la  ha  na  la,  or 
Ja  da  ka  na  la,  and  so  on  with  many  of  the  names  in  the  manu- 
scripts. In  all  this  we  find  nothioe  more  than  what  is  common  in 
our  own  language,  and  therefore  the  orthocraphy  followed  in  this 
paper  is  as  likely  to  represent  the  sound  of  the  language  as  either  of 
theothors,  and  it  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  a  distinct  represen- 
tation for  every  different  charact^ar.  It  is  probable  that  several 
characters  are  used  for  the  same  sound,  though  the  meaning  is 
different  where  a  different  character  is  used.  Tlie  similarity  of 
sound  is  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  one  character  is 
sometimes  substituted  for  another,  though  there  may  be  slight 
differences  not  readily  appreciable  by  strangers ;  and,  in  fact, 
Boincthing  like  the  Chinese  tones  has  been  suspected  by  persons 
who  have  heard  the  pronunciation  of  certain  Negro  tribes.  The 
consonants  rf,  r,  and  /,  seem  to  be  distinguishable  with  difficulty, 
and  the  same  word  is  often  written  with  cither ;  da  and  la  are 
perpetually  confounded. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  grammar,  observing  first,  that  the  collo- 
cation of  Dr.  Latham,  who,  in  his  able  paper  on  the  African  lan- 
guages, published  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association  for 
1847,  places  the  Vei  among  the  cognates  of  the  Mandingo,  is 
perfectly  correct.  Tlie  noim,  as  in  otiier  Negro  languages,  has 
no  inflection ;  all  its  modifications  appear  to  be  made  by  placing 
particles  after  it ;  the  plural  takes  nu  (the  Mandingo  lu),  as  mo, 
a  person,  mo-nu,  persons ;  nattu,  a  woman,  musu-nu,  women. 
Other  particles  generally  follow  nu,  as  mo-uu-ye,  to  men  ;  musu- 
nu-i/e,  to  women. 

The  nominative  case  very  frequently  receives  the  particle  wa, 
or  tni,  when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  verb  ;  examples  are  :  mo-nu-wd 
moya-nii /a,  d.  542,  the  men  killed  the  men;  Gotolu-ied  Jala 
Budu  bi,  D.  536,  Goturu  seized  Jarabulo ;  Gotolu-^d  Gbako  fd, 
V.  542,  Goturu  killed  Baku  ;  IVannyaviele-wd  a  fo  Bilangla, 
A.  23,  Wonyawere  he  said  to  Bilang.  The  particle  ye  is  used 
precisely  in  a  similar  way  in  the  Mandingo  language ;  Macbrair 
gives  several  examples,  and  he  believes  the  particle  to  be  merely 
separative,  placed  to  distinguish  the  nominative  from  the  governed 
words  which  follow.  This  is  not  unlikely,  but  the  particle  is  cer- 
tainly used  in  Vei  where  no  governed  word  follows,  though  I 
cannot  cite  any  instance.-  fVa  is  once  used  in  a  dative,  a-wa~ 
ye,  D.  6i)5,  to  her.     In  a  plmuc   of  frequent  occurrence  in  one 
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of  the  mannacripta,  ye  b  used  as  in  Mandingo ;  it  la  ybolu-ye  ro, 
the  book  says. 

I  find  something  exceedingly  like  an  accusative  case,  wliicli. 
however,  I  have  eomc  difficulty  in  admitting  the  ex.istunce  of  in  a 
Negro  tongue,  and  yet  the  character  which  forma  it  la  rarely  vseA 
in  any  other  way  ;  the  character,  too,  is  unlike  the  others,  being 
made  of  four  dots  in  a  perpendicular  line,  as  though  intended 
to  be  separate  ;  its  sound  is  me.  It  is  of  fiTsquent  use,  asa  ni 
paiawa  roro-me  bila,  d.  207,  he  must  dollar  one  take ;  anu  la 
maja-me  gbi  kdle,  a.  19,  they  did  the  gentlemen  all  call.*  Still 
more  freouently,  perhaps,  me  is  omitted ;  but  it  appears  a  charac- 
teristic 01  African  languages  to  omit  the  particles  of  case,  number, 
time,  i&c„  when  tlie  passage  is  plaui  without  them. 

The  genitive  is  sometimes  made  by  simple  apposition,  as  Sau, 
bdlu,  A.  15,  Sau's  hand  ;  Rora  fa,  c.  45,  Rora'a  fatlier  ;  Tatoja 
mo-nu,  c.  140,  people  of  Tatu's  town ;  Rora  maimi  gbdlo  m&-nu  la 
bd/d,  c.  123,  Rora's  grandmother's  town's-people  did  a  goat  kill ; 
but  more  frec[uently  by  the  particle  la,  or  da  :  as  a  fa-la  folu 
mo,  c,  195,  his  fathers  white  man;  man^a-da  denffna,  c.  422, 
king's  daughter.  I  have  once  found  wa,  as  nyomo-wa  deng,  c.  115, 
brother's  son. 

Other  cases  are  made  by  la,  or  ye,  to ;  fc,  after  ;  h,  in,  or  into, 
&c.,  as  hai-ye,  d.  202,  to  a  man  ;  i  ta  fo  Gotolu-ije,  a.  499,  you 
go  tell  to  Goturu  ;  i  a  tdla  kalu-la,  d.  42:?,  you  carry  it  to  the 
moon ;  k  sa  afe,  A.  200,  you  send  after  him ;  vimod  mo  tdwa  i-fe, 
A.  36,  we  a  man  send  after  you  ;  a  bdlu-lo,  c.  1 7,  in  his  hand  ; 
ariyane-lo,  D.  2,  into  heaven ;  ja-lo  fera,  D.  68,  look  into  the 
face. 

It  is  possible  that  the  particle  ni  may  be  a  real  preposition, 
meaning  at,  or  to  ;  it  seems  to  occur  in  such  phrases  as  dei^  mu 
ulti  ni  Vai,  c.  47,  a  son  who  was  born  in  Vei ;  na  ni  Jontlu,  c.  14, 
came  to  Jondu ;  Rura  be  Date  ta  ni  TiUo  Ja,  c.  144,  Rura  and 
Date  went  to  Tatu's  town.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  ni  a 
termination  to  the  preceding  verb,  making  tiluni,  nani,  taiii, 
though  I  do  not  see  its  meaning  vet.  I  do  not  like  to  admit  a 
preposition  ;  lie  may  be  considered  as  a  conjunction. 

Adjectives  appear  like  substantives,  with  hardly  a  shade  of 
difference ;  and  they  follow  tlie  substantive.  I  find  nothing  like 
degrees  of  comparison. 

Personal  pronouns  are  tiy,  I ;  i,  thou ;  a,  he  or  she ;  mowa  or 
muwa,  we;  k,  yc ;  flnw,  they.  These  are  Mandingo  in  tlie 
singular,  hut  not  in  the  plural.  All  these  pronouns  are  con- 
structed   as    nouns,    with    the    same  particles ;    as  a-ifd  mo   td. 
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D.  490,  he  sent  a  person  ;  u-ieaje,  d.  217,  ye  see ;  a  ba  be  a  fa, 
0.  7,  liU  mother  and  his  father  ;  a  bdlu,  c.  15,  her  Iiand  j  ng-la 
kura,  D.  72,  my  word;  i-la,  c.  301,  to  you;  a-t/e,  c.  152,  for 
him  ;  a^'e,  a.  200,  after  him.  Muwa,  we,  is  divisible ;  as  tnn  Jia 
tea,  A.  83,  we  are  come,  for  muwa  na.  Perhaps  mu  is  the  original 
word ;  in  some  phrases  "  we  "  is  expressed  by  mu-im,  as  viu  ta 
nu,  c.  90,  we  go ;  see  also  a.  56,  63 ;  and  mu  in  one  case  stands 
atone ;  ni  mu  ma  hong  gbd-me  dong,  D.  690,  must  we  not  tree- 
plums  eat.  Once  I  find  wmw,  d.  546,  meaning  we,  in  the  sense  of 
the  inclusive  we  of  the  Polynesian,  Manuhii,  and  Malay  languages, 
"  you  and  I."  When  /  or  thou  is  made  plural  by  tlie  addition  of 
a  third  person,  the  }ilural  pronouns  are  generally  used  instead  of 
the  singular,  as,  mu  be  Sau,  a.  123,  I  and  Sau  (literally,  we  and 
Sau) ;  u  be  mo,  c.  518,  thou  and  the  man  (literally,  you  and  the 
man),  as  though  the  speaker  thought  of  himself  or  of  the  person 
he  addressed,  and  of  the  third  person  together  as  a  plural,  and 
then  added  the  name  which  made  up  the  plural.  I  do  not  re- 
member this  ill  any  other  language,  but  it  is  very  general  in  Vei, 
and  may  pevhajis  be  found  in  other  African  languages. 

The  possessive  pronouns  are  obvious  from  the  examples  given 
of  the  personals ;  but  lalo  is  used  occasionally  in  the  genitive 
instead  of  la  only ;  u  ni/-lalo  kura  bila,  d.  220,  you  my  word 
keep.  See  d.  266,  231. 

Ibe  demonstrative  pronouns  arc  ks,  this,  and  u,  that ;  and  in 
conlirmatioQ  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  conjunction  "  that"  is  a  pro- 
noun, we  find  he  used  in  the  same  way,  arokea  ko-ngama  Jiri, 
D.  96,  he  says  that  he  made  evil.  See  also  1.  217.  Several 
iustancee  of  this  construction  were  collected,  hut  they  are  mislaid. 
I  think  nginya  means  "  this,"  but  I  am  not  yet  sure. 

The  relative  is  mu,  and  it  is  placed  immediately  after  tlie  ante- 
cedent, as,  a  ko  bera  muje,  c.  1,  the  good  which  he  saw  (hterally, 
he  thing  good  which  saw) ;  Jon  mu  a  Jala,  A.  14,  tlie  slave  who  is 
dead  (slave  who  he  is  dead) ;  Gotola  a  momu  s&,  d.  51'!,  the  man 
whom  Goturu  sent  (G.  he  man  who  aunt) ;  it  is  sometimes  placed 
before  the  sign  of  the  plural,  as  mo  mu  nu,  D.  245,  the  men  who. 

The  interrogation  is  Jo ;  jo  kani  »g-la  kura,  d.  72,  who  broke 
my  word  ? 

The  verbs  are  simple,  and  I  have  as  yet  discovered  no  irregu- 
larities. When  the  time  is  clear  from  the  contest  no  mark  of 
tense  is  used,  and  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  ]mt  the  verb 
in  its  simple  state  afler  the  nominative,  as,  ata,  c.  1,  he  went ; 
anu  ta,  C.  42,  they  went;  a  fo  musuga-ge,  o,  177,  he  said  to  the 
woman  ;  moioa  mo  m,  A.  35,  we  send  a  man  ;  u-waje,  d.  217,  you 
gee ;  If  the  nominative  is  not  a  pronoun,  the  pronoun  is  often 
added,  as  Sau  a  Jala,  a.  9,  Sau  he  died.  When  the  past  time  Is 
expressed,  it  is  done  by  adding  daartaiaha  da  tigajeia/d  a-ge. 
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c.  152,  she  did  fowls  two  kill  for  him ;  a  la  a  ffhoya  gbi  h4k, 
c.  159,  be  did  his  family  all  call.  The  la  or  da  appears  to  follow 
some  verbs  with  the  same  meaning,  as  ngjang-la  i-Ia,  c.  301,  I 
have  spoken  to  you ;  a  jaiip-da  Balakamom-la,  c.  56,  he  spoke 
to  Barakamu  ;  ami-wa  aim  bi-la,  d.  534,  tbey  took  tliem ;  a  bawa- 
ia  lii-la,  c.  209,  be  took  a  sheep ;  Bdang  dau-la,  a.  26,  Bilang 
Bssentcd ;  but  as  la  is  frequently  a  verb,  a  preposition,  or  a 
termination  to  a  noun.  I  am  uncertain  as  to  this :  there  may  be  a 
modification  of  meaning  in  this  additional  syllable,  as  /a  is  to 
kill,  and/Ala,  W  die  -ji-la,  to  show,  may  be  the  causative  ofji,  to 
Bee,  but  this  would  lie  a  reversal  of  the  effect  of /a  infdla.  The 
future  of  obligation  is  wi ;  as,  i  ni  ta,  c.  371,  you  must  go  -,u  ni  a 
vti,  A.  256,  you  must  drink  it ;  i  ni  mo  sd,  c.  48,  you  must  send  a 
man ;  aim  ni  kura  gbang,  a.  191,  they  must  say  thu  word.  ITie 
ordinary  future  is  be,  as  in  Mandingo ;  ng  bejanq,  c.  180,  I  shall 
spenk  ;  ng  be  ifa,  c.  350,  I  shall  kill  you.  I  think  be  is  the  verb 
Bubatantive- 

Othcr  modifications  of  lime  or  mood  are  made  by  other ]«trticles, 
as  nu,  ta,  ni,  ma.  &c.,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  examined  care- 
fully ;  ma  before  a  verb  denotes  a  negative,  as,  a  ma  ng  riya, 
c.  440,  she  did  not  love  me ;  a  ma  musu  to  a  b4lu'lo,  c.  16,  she 
did  not  leave  a  woman  in  his  hand.  IVele  and  bele  also  are 
negatives.  The  first  probably  means  cannot ;  anu  loele  ta,  u.  491, 
they  cannot  ^o. 

The  infinitive  mood  seems  to  end  sometimes  in  jta  ;  as,  i  ni  mo 
sa  a  Una,  c.  48,  you  must  man  send,  him  to  fetch  ;  a  ta  f&  bina, 
A.  25,  you  go  the  corpse  to  fetch.  The  Mandingo  equivalent  form 
is  ia,  but  tlie  infinitive  is  often  found  without  any  addition,  as,  i  ta  a 
tiisa,  D.  509,  you  go  and  ask  him ;  i  tafo  Gololu-i/c,  d.  499,  you 
go  tell  Goturu.  In  some  cases  the  particle  lat  seems  to  designate  the 
jmtentJal  mood,  like  no  in  Mandingo,  as  in  the  sentence  ng  belt  ta 
nu,  c.  138,  I  cannot  go  (I  not  go  can),  but  I  have  found  nu  in 
many  cases  when  I  caonot  seize  its  meaning. 

There  are  several  syllables  of  frequent  oceurrence  joined  to 
nouns  and  verbs,  which  I  cannot  determine.  We  find,  for  instance, 
musutna  and  miuuga  a  woman,  as  well  as  nmsti :  also  liaii/a  and 
kaima  a  man,  as  well  as  kai ;  deng,  deagmn,  and  dengria  is  a  son 
or  daughter  ;  bdtva  and  bdwala  a  sheep.  In  verbs  we  find  ki  and 
Aiya  to  sleep ;  ke  and  h^ga  to  obtain ;  yarahe  and  garaioake  to 
laugh ;  riyd  and  rigdiii  to  love,  and  many  others  :  these  must  be 
left  to  more  extended  comparison  and  closer  investigation. 

In  adverljs  and  conjunctions  my  stock  is  very  small.  Amu  ia  a 
word  of  constant  use,  meaning  and ;  it  ia  employed  [to  connect 
sentences ;  hi  connects  words,  but  is  more  sparingly  used  ;  hera  is, 
I  think,  but,  and  akomu,  or  komu,  therefore ;  kani,  or  kmdnya,  is  if ; 
*^Ata  and  ghiSh,  off,  or  away,  and  it  certainly  has  a  verbal  signi- 
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fication,  as  in  the  elliptical  phrase,  "  away  with  it."  Examples 
are  nt;  gbdwa  GbSnabdi,  a.  38,  I  (went)  from  Gbombai ;  a-wd 
gbdwa  lala,  a,  155,  he  (fetched)  away  a  mat ;  a  ba  gb6ioa  Jonlu, 
c,  6,  his  mother  (came)  from  Jondu ;  a  mo-nu  gbo,  c.  112,  he 
(sent)  away  the  men.  Gbeng  or  gba»g  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  is, 
I  think,  "  when,"  as,  ng  hei/d  Bddakdlo-tra  gh6jig,  a,  43,  when  I 
reached  Bandakoro ;  but  t  have  yet  hardly  touched  this  part  of 
the  investigation. 

The  only  portion  of  the  Syntax  I  can  see  throngh  is  very  simple. 
Tlie  general  rule  seems  to  be  to  put  the  nominative  first,  followed 
by  the  accusative,  if  any,  and  then  the  verb ;  if  there  bo  a 
noun  or  pronoun  in  the  sentence  connected  with  a  preposition,  it 
follows  the  verb.  Examples  are  Jala  ro,  d.  491,  Jara  said; 
a~wa  mo  sd,  t>.  490,  he  sent  a  man ;  a  da  fo  a-ye,  c.  1 39,  he  did 
say  to  him  ;  a  la  kura  gbdng  Talo-ye,  c.  146,  he  did  a  word  say  to 
Tatu.  The  negative  precedes  the  verb  ;  i  ma  lau,  d.  24,  yon  do 
not  assent;  anu  ma  a  deng  Maitava  tola,  a.  194,  they  did  not 
meet  his  son  Mana,  Adverbs  come  after  the  verb :  Sari-icd  mo 
sd  niye  Gotolu-bdla,  D.  498,  Sandi  sent  a  man  here  to  Gotuni. 
The  in6nitive  comes  after  the  verb :  %  ta  a  tvm,  d.  509,  you  go  to 
ask  him ;  a-wa  mo  sa  Gdno  anu  bina,  d.  490,  he  sent  a  man  to 
Gano  to  fetch  them.  Names  of  places  are  generally  without  pre- 
podtions ;  anu-icd  ta  Gdno,  D.  489,  they  went  to  Gano  ;  anu  na 
jd  la  Belertongi,  c.  108,  they  came  to  bring  the  corpse  to  Belewoi. 
Sentences  are  frequently  closed  by  the  syllable  u,  and  more  com- 
pletely by  Ae,  which  means  "  hear."  Sometimes  both  are  uefed, 
which  would  be,  "you  hear."  This  is  probably  the  original 
meaning,  though  it  seems  now  lost,  as  I  find  it  at  the  close  of  an 
address  to  a  single  person,  as,  a  to,  na  bang  jang-la,  i  la-wd,  u  lie, 
c.  306,  he  said,  I  have  finished  my  speech,  now  go. 

The  above  are  the  scanty  notes  on  tlie  language  that  I  have 
been  able  to  get  together.  In  addition  to  the  points  of  resem- 
blance with  the  Mandingo  language  incidentally  given  in  them, 
it  may  be  foilnd  interesting  to  give  a  brief  list  of  words,  showing 
tlie  glossarial  connection  of  the  two  languages,  and  most  of  them 
will  be  taken  from  Lieutenant  Forbes's  vocabulary,  given  above. 
But  in  order  to  use  his  vocabulary  with  efiect,  I  must  first  point 
out  some  prevailing  errors  in  it,  without  meaning  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  that  officer,  whose  discovery 
is  highly  creditable  to  him,  and  who  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  phitologer  for  the  patience  with  which  he  has  obtained 
so  many  vocables,  and  on  the  whole  with  so  few  errors.  It  may 
be  believed  that  most  vocabularies  so  obtained  would  be  found 
more  erroneous  if  we  had  the  same  means  of  testing  them  ;  and, 
after  all,  it  is  not  sure  that  in  assuming  an  error  I  may  not  be 
(Usplaying  my  own  insufficient  knowledge.     1  think   Lieutenant 
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Forbes's  informant  often  defined  words  instead  of  translating 
them  ;  "  air  "  is  made,  "  wind  comes  to  you ;"  "  ferer  **  is,  "  \k 
skin  is  hot ;"  "  thirsty,"  "I  want  to  drink  water ;"  "  invite,"  " yon 
call  to  the  house  ;"  "  free,"  "  son  of  a  chief,"  or  "  little  chief  f 
"  less  "  is,  **  thing  not  big."  The  adjectives  are  preceded  hj  a, 
meaning,  I  think,  ^'  he  is,"  or  ^^  it  is."  Hhumbah  is  my  mother, 
and,  I  uiink,  nah  moom^  my  wife ;  nah  kak^  my  husband ;  na  dingy 
my  son.  The  verbs  are  generally  preceded  by  some  one  or  two 
of  the  pronouns  ng^  i,  a,  I,  thou,  ne :  we  thus  find,  you  buy  it,  I 
love  you,  you  have  opened,  he  stabs  me,  instead  of  the  simple 
verb.  The  pronouns  are  more  difficult  to  obtain  from  a  man 
unused  to  grammatical  distinctions ;  and  we  thus  find  kaiem^ 
a  person,  and  mohmehnoo,  men,  both  in  what  may  be  the  accu- 
sative case,  for  "  he  "  and  "  they."  The  posscssivcs  are  made  by 
adding  tahmun  (t^mu)  to  the  primitives,  and  tahmun  (belonging) 
is  used  alone  for  "  my."  Most  of  the  other  pronominals  I  SeuI  ui 
rccomizine,  nor  do  1  know  what  they  ought  to  be.  Notwith* 
standing  these  errors,  which  are  easily  corrected,  I  have  found 
much  assistance  from  Lieutenant  Forbcs's  vocabulary,  and  I  must 
repeat,  that  in  hazarding  these  strictures,  I  do  it  with  diffidence, 
having  mostly  no  other  guide  than  conjecture.  There  are  many 
points  in  the  language  through  which  I  do  not  see  my  way,  and  I 
cannot  explain  any  thing  beyond  the  simplest  sentences  without 
the  aid  oi  the  translation. 

The  following  list  is  very  short,  but  it  appeared  unnecessary  to 
take  more  than  a  few  words,  and  to  select  such  as  show  the  con- 
nection with  Mandingo  and  Bambarra  most  readily,  with  few 
organic  changes.  The  verbs  from  Forbcs's  vocabulary  are  given 
without  the  appended  pronouns,  and  all  liis  words  are  spelled  as 
in  the  MSS.  when  I  have  been  able  to  find  them.  Those  not  found 
are  marked  with  a  star.     The  Bambarra  words  are  marked  b. 

Vei. 

kdle 

na 

dang* 

mi 

donor 

d6ng 

ta 

fd 

sina  * 

fani 

kori 

bnri 

•  ■ 

.1' 
dari 

fo 


to  call 

Mandingo,  &c 
akilli 

to  come 

na 

to  count 
to  drink 

adang  B 
inii  B 

to  eat 

ad  urn  B 

to  enter 
to  go 
to  kill 

dung 

ta 

fa 

to  lend 
to  toll  lies 

assingna 
fonio 

to  quarrel 

kiri  B 

to  run 

])nri 

f  O  C(V» 

oaji 

to  spit 
to  tell 

(lajio 
fo 

Speamen  cf  MS 
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ri  I 
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Vei. 

Mandingo,  & 

urn' 

to  touch 

ulu 

to  be  born 

awulu 

luln 

a  root 

Bulo 

tamba* 

a  apear 

tamba 

nlu" 

a  dog 

wulo 

k6 

^t 

ko 

jde- 

red 

zioli  B 

Bang 

uyear 

KtngB 

kalo 

a  monlh 
morning 

kaloB 

sun) 

night 

suto 

tele 

sun 

tiii 

mo 

long 

pureon 

jaiig 

kai 

ma  a 

kea 

Mlu 

liaiid 

bulo 

minye 

sword 

benye 

ariyane 

heaven 

ariyena 

jahu.™ 

hell 

jahanibft 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  list  of  similar  words  to  many 
times  its  length ;  hut  a  false  idea  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
languages  would  be  conveyed  without  tlie  statement  that  the 
number  of  words  in  Vei  having  no  apparent  connection  with  the 
Mandingo  dialects  is  larger  than  that  of  the  words  which  are 
alike. 

A  fac-shnile  of  a  page  of  one  of  the  MSS.  is  added  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  character  and  langiiage  :  a  page  has  been  selected,  of 
which  the  printed  translation  is  the  closest  I  have  been  able  to 
find.  The  transcription  is  divided  into  words,  and  accompanied 
by  an  interlinear  version,  where  I  could  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  the  words. 

gbiSwa ;  anil  kiya  Morobawn  tang  gbe,  anm  ami  stLwa  Baisa 
they  sle^p  at  Little  Cape  Mount  ten  times,  nod  they  go  to  Bbma 
kilafe,  anu  ta  awa  kaka,  amu  anu  k^yiL  Ban(j,|6ju  ja,  amu  a  mo  b& 
back  ?  tbey  go  on  ?  long-time,  and  ihey  reach  Bsyoju's  town,  sad  be  man  send 
Roni  fa  biila,  a  ro,  yil  ya,  deng  mu  ulu  ni  Vai  ke,  a  na  niye,  a 
Kora's  father  to,  be  Bay,  O,  O,  son  vhoborDin?  Vei  thiE,  be  come  here,  he 
ro  i  ni  mo  sa  a  bina  kilafe ;  gbolu-ye  ro,  mo  mu  ta  ke  awa 
uy'yoii  must  man  send  Mm  to  fetch  buck ;        book       Bay,  mno  wbo  go  this  he 

tflng    Bdla  Kamono  ;  a  Rora     fa    tala. 
ia  named  Bara      Kama;     he  Kora's  father  met. 

The  translation  of  Mr.  Koctlo  is  as  follows  :— 
"  On  hi3  journey  he  slept  at  Little  Cape  Mount  ten  times;  then  he 
took  the  Basa  path  and  walked  a  long  time,  till  lie  reached  (he  place 
j,(rf  Bayodahu.      Then  they  sent  a  message  by  Bara  Kamu,  to  Rora's 
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father,  saying,  the  son  whom  yon  begat  in  Vei  has  come  here,  there- 
fore send  hither  to  fetch  him.     Bara  Kamu  met  Rora's  father." 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  fitness  of  this  character  for 
the  language  in  which  it  is  adopted,  the  rapid  way  in  which  it  ha3 
spread  through  the  country  where  it  was  invented,  seems  to  be 
decisive.  W^tliin  a  very  few  years  after  its  first  promulgation,  we 
find  it  written  and  read  by  large  numbers  of  all  ages,  in  as  great  a 
proportion  perhaps  as  readers  and  writers  arc  found  in  most  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  taught  in  regular  schools  until  war  broke  up 
the  establishments  and  dispersed  the  teachers.  Even  now,  in 
Bandakoro,  the  chief  Vei  town,  "  all  the  grown  up  people  of  the 
male  sex  are  more  or  less  able  to  read  and  to  write."*  And  this, 
be  it  observed,  was  wholly  uninfluenced  by  European  teaching, 
while  all  our  endeavours  have  barely  sufficed  to  induce  a  single 
tribe  to  adopt  the  Roman  alphabet  generally.  We  may,  therefore, 
suppose  that  a  syllabic  alphabet  is  more  suited  to  the  ability,  or,  it 
may  be,  caprice  of  a  negro,  than  our  analytic  alphabets.  Again, 
all  people  receive  inventions  of  their  own  with  greater  favour  than 
foreign  importations :  the  Armenians  are  said  to  have  used  for  ages 
the  Greek  and  Syriac  alphabets,  and  they  produced  with  them  little, 
if  anything,  which  has  come  down  to  us ;  but  in  the  fifth  century, 
when  Mesrop  invented  what  we  think  his  clumsy  alphabet,  they 
immediately  began  to  write,  and  they  produced  m  the  following 
centuries  a  respectable  literature,  original  and  translated,  which 
might  vie  in  quantity  with  that  of  most  European  nations  of  the 
same  period.  The  invention  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  in  the  sixth 
century,  seems  to  have  had  the  same  result  among  the  Arabs. 
The  Cherokees,  thirty  years  ago,  invented  a  syllabarium ;  they 
immediately  began  writing  and  printing  it,  and  they  even  pro- 
duced a  good  newspaper  :  the  development  of  this  germ  of  civili- 
zation, the  first  of  the  kind  ever  displayed  by  a  native  American 
tribe,  was  checked,  and  probably  destroyed,  by  the  barbarian 
policy  of  the  local  government  of  Geor^a. 

Irrespective  of  these  considerations  it  may  admit  of  a  question 
whether  a  syllabarium  may  not  be  better  suited  than  our  alphabets, 
to  a  language  of  so  simple  a  syllabic  structure  as  the  Vei,  the 
number  of  whose  sounds  is  so  limited ;  and,  moreover,  when  many 
words  in  a  language  have  the  same  sound  with  a  diflbrent  meaning, 
it  must  be  difficult  to  understand  a  system  of  writing  which 
conveys  the  sound  only.  Many  nations  do  make  a  variation  in 
spelling  for  such  cases :  thus  we  write  sent,  cent,  and  scent ;  pare, 
pear,  and  pair.  The  French  too  write  parler,  parle,  parlais, 
parlait,  parlaicnt ;  in  each  case  with  a  different  meaning,  but  the 

same  sound ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  non-phonetic 

I  '     ■  — -^ —  ■ 

*  Narrative,  p.  25. 
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Tariatioiis  udd  much  to  the  facility  of  reading.  In  the  Vei  lan- 
guage these  differences  of  meaning  with  the  same  sound  appear 
to  be  very  much  more  numerous  ihan  in  English  or  Frenrh,  and 
we  hardly  see  how  the  difBculty  i&  to  be  got  over  without  some 
such  system  as  that  in  question,  unless  we  would  have  recourse  to 
such  a  plan  as  is  adopted  from  necessity  in  this  paper,  which  is 
certainly  more  difficult  to  be  leiiroed  by  a  person  i^orant  of  both 
systems.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  characters  is  Targe,  but  more 
than  a.  quarter  of  them  arc  of  rare  occurrence,  being  only  used  for 
Names,  probably  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  like  our  capital  letters, 
and  these  might  be  retrenched  by  the  use  of  a  larger  character  for 
such  a  purpose.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  when  the  sylla- 
barium  is  learned  the  art  of  reading  is  acquired,  while  with  us  the 
learning  of  the  alphabet  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  work,  and 
children  know  their  alphabet  perfectly  a  long  time  before  they 
are  able  to  read.  It  would  be  too  much  to  recommend  the  casting 
of  types,  but  with  the  facilities  offered  by  lithography,  it  might  be 
wortli  while  to  try  how  far  the  translation  and  dissemination  of  a 
few  tracts  in  a  simple  style  may  be  available  to  awake  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  which  may  ultimately  result  in  the  civilization  of  the  negro. 
To  judge  from  the  structure  of  the  language,  the  same  character 
would  be  equally  available  for  the  Bambarra,  Mandingo,  and 
Susu  nations,  with  populations  of  several  millions,  spread  over  a 
large  surface  of  Africa. 


1^, 


II. —  Observations  on  the  Geography  of  Texas.  By  William 
BOLLAERT,  Esq-,  F.R.G.S. 
[Head  Jannary  14,  1850.] 
Texas,  once  a  province  of  Mexico,  was  wrested  from  it  a  few  yeai-s 
flince  by  a  handful  of  American  farmers,  who  in  an  incredibly 
short  period  erected  their  conquest  into  an  independent  Republic, 
which  was  recoguizcd  as  such  by  the  United  States  and  by  several 
European  governments,  and  but  very  lately  became  annexed  to 
America  as  one  of  the  Federal  States  of  the  Union. 

Its  coast  boundary  begins  at  the  Sabine  River,  runs  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  a  distance  of  400 
mites ;  thence  up  said  stream  to  its  source,  which  has  recently 
been  laid  down  in  about  40"  N.,  lOS"  30'  W.,  running  N.  on  this 
meridian  to  42°  N.,  and  eastward  along  that  parallel  to  107°  30' 
W.,  then  S.  on  that  meridian  to  the  Arkansas  River ;  thence 
down  the  Arkansas  to  100'  W. ;  thence  by  Red  River  to  04"  W. ; 
thence  by  a  strjtight  line  south  to  the  Sabine  in  lat.  32  N.,  and 
from  thence  to  its  mouth. 

As  early  as  152?,  Narvaez,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Cortez, 
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traversed  the  whole  of  Mexico,  and  crossing  the  Rio  Grande,  dis* 
covered  Texas. 

The  course  of  the  Texan  rivers,  running  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  indicate  the  general  surface  of  the  country  to  be  an  inclined 
plane,  sloping  towards  the  S.E. 

The  surface  of  the  country  presents  three  distinct  natural 
aspects,  viz.,  the  level,  principally  of  alluvion  of  different  degrees 
of  richness;  the  undulating,  of  diluvial  character  and  other 
deposits ;  the  mountainous,  of  secondary  and  primitive  formaticms. 

T^be  &«t  appearance  of  the  coast  or  Texas  is  unfavourable ;  if 
approached  by  sea  a  low  sandy  beach,  backed  by  wet  and  level 
prairies,  is  seen. 

The  long  and  narrow  islets  which  form  the  coast  appear  to  have 
been  bars  of  sand  and  alluvial  deposit ;  these  have  gradually 
risen  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  have  been  kept  mainly  in  their 
position  by  the  S.E.  currents,  aided  by  the  deposition  of  oyster 
and  other  shells,  drift  wood  and  sea  weed. 

To  illustrate  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  long  peninsula 
which  terminates  at  Decrow's  Point,  forming  a  barrier  against 
the  sea,  and  sheltering  the  Bay  of  Matagorda,  is  marked  m  an 
old  Spanish  chart  as  a  chain  of  islands. 

In  an  old  survey  of  Galveston  Bay  published  in  1809,  the 
locality  now  known  as  "  Pelican  Island,"  is  not  laid  down,  nor  is 
there  any  indication  of  shoals ;  thus,  if  the  survey  be  entitled  to 
credit.  Pelican  Island  is  of  very  recent  formation. 

The  pretty  constant  succession  of  S.E.  winds  which  bank  up 
the  sand  and  prevent  the  alluvion  of  the  rivers  from  blending 
freely  with  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  constitutes  another  agent  of 
accumulation. 

The  islets  and  bars  of  Texas  are  gradually  encroaching  upon 
the  sea,  and  thus  contracting  the  bed  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

In  1814  we  became  acquainted  with  a  mass  of  meteoric  iron 
which  was  found  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Brazos,* 

Galveston  Island — the  town  is  in  lat.  29=^  16'  N.,  long.  94*» 
56'  W.,  var.  7*50  E. — is  30  miles  long  by  2  in  breadth,  and  has 
an  average  height  above  the  Gulf  ot  10  feet.  During  spring 
tides  part  of  it  is  subject  to  inundation.  •  Its  vegetation  is  chiefly 
confined  to  rough  grasses,  with  here  and  there  a  few  small  trees  ; 
its  ponds  and  inlets  the  abode  of  alligators.  A  thin  surface  soil 
covers  it,  then  commence  recent  alluvial  matters,  containing  mucrh 
sand  brought  down  by  the  rivers  from  the  upper  country. 

A  very  low  tide  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  observing  under- 
neath the  sand  of  the  shore,  a  body  of  stiff  plastic  sandy  stuff,  on 
which  oyster  beds  of  very  great  extent  are  formed,  and  in  some 
places  thick  layers  of  broken  shells  of  oyster,  clam,  conque,  &c. 

*  A  si)ecimen  of  which  is  In  the  British  Museum. 
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Sandy  ridges  run  along  the  sea-shore  of  tlie  island  (as  well  as 
along  other  parts  of  the  coast),  and  in  the  rear  of  these  often  may 
"be  observed  a  series  of  holes  mnninc  jmrallel  to  the  ridges,  whicn 
In  the  rainy  season  are  filled  with  fresli  water,  but  when  there  is 
an  overflow  of  water  from  the  Gulf,  these  holes  get  filled  with  sea- 
water,  and  may  be  termed  natural  salt-pans ;  the  Ions  summer  heats 
evaporate  the  water,  and  thus  large  quantities  of  salt  are  annually 
formed  (at  some  distance  from  the  coast  in  27"  N.  and  about  'JS" 
W.  are  some  large  salt  lakes  in  the  low  prairie  country,  which  may 
date  their  origin  from  the  above-mentioned  system  of  things). 

On  the  Gulf  shore  of  the  island  in  particular  is  found  much 
drift  wood,  and  here  and  there,  as  well  as  on  other  parts  of  the 
coast,  masses  of  nsphaltum  embedded  in  the  plastic  sandy  stuff 
already  adverted  to.  (This  species  of  mineral  pitch  is  said  to 
.  liave  been  met  with  on  the  San  Bernard  River  80  to  100  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  in  a  heated  state.) 

Occasionally  small  rounded  pieces  of  white  pumice  stone  are 
"met  with  upon  the  shores ;  hut  as  we  know  of  no  volcanoes  in  this 
part  of  America,  I  will  not  hazard  an  opinion  as  from  where  such 
may  have  come. 

I  now  propose  giving  such  sections  as  I  was  able  to  make  out. 

Section  I. — From  Galveston  to  Austin,  on  the  Colorado,  tra- 
•  versing  in  a  N.W.  direction,  reserving  for  a  tabular  form, 
distances,  approximate  elevations  above  the  sea,  and  direction  by 
eompass. 

Crossing  to  Vir^nia  Point,  which  is  on  the  main,  we  come  upon 
low  prairie  land,  but  wherever  a  creek  or  river  traverses  the 
fiountry,  then  the  soil  becomes  richer  in  what  are  called  the 
"  bottoms,"  or  land  contiguous  to  these  rivers  and  creeks ;  and 
trees,  some  of  large  growth,  are  met  with  ;  amongst  others  the  cedar, 
live  oak,  cotton-wood,  and  the  highly  scented  magnolia. 

Houston  being  attained  is  found  to  be  70  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  on  digging  a  well  to  70  feet  in  depth,  there 
was  presented  a  sandy  surface  soil,  followed  by  plastic  sand,  which 
latter  answers  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks. 

Proceeding  onwards  to  the  Brazos  River,  rich  "  bottom  "  land 
}b  arrived  at,  with  a  rise  now  of  150  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
-  im  the  opposite  side  is  situated  San  Felipe  de  Austin.  The 
river  runs  between  steep  banks.  This  snot  is  rendered  interest- 
ing by  the  occurrence  of  fossil  remains  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
river. 

On  my  visit  to  this  place  I  found  the  settlement  deserted,  high 

eraea  growing  around  the  habitations,  and  was  much  disappointed 

m  not  being  able  to  examine  a  collection  of  fossil  bones  said  to 

be  here,  and  found  in  1837  ;  the  vertebrte  and  leg  bones  said  to 

i  t  2 
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be  very  large.  I  however  subsequently  obtained  a  specimen  of 
the  teeth,  and  was  assured  that  large  quantities  of  such  teeth 
and  bones  had  been  discovered,  as  well  as  a  fossil  horn  8  feet  in 
length,  and  3  feet  in  circumference  in  the  thickest  part.  The 
fossil  tootli  which  came  into  my  possession  appears  to  be  of  the 
Mastodon.    Silicified  wood  has  been  found  about  here. 

Crossing  the  prairie  to  the  San  Bernard  a  few  small  silicious 
pebbles  are  met  with,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  I  more  than 
once  searched  without  success  for  what  General  Almonte  describes 
to  have  seen  in  1:834,  viz.,  a  bed  of  heated  bitumen.  I  have,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  substance  in  this  locality. 

We  enter  now  the  rich  river  lands  of  the  Colorado,  and  here 
again  have  been  found  large  fossil  horns.  Having  crossed  the 
nver  to  Columbus,  an  elevation  of  250  feet  is  attained,  the 
surface  soil  rather  sandy,  but  still  most  propitious  to  vegetation ; 
cotton,  tobacco,  Indian  com  growing  luxuriantly ;  the  castor  oil 
plant,  stramonium,  wild  sun  flower,  &c.,  in  great  profusion. 
Here  is  a  bend  of  the  river  16  miles  round,  but  only  900  yards 
across  the  bend,  with  a  fall  of  water  at  times  of  1 7  feet. 

This  section  now  goes  up  the  Colorado  to  Rutaville^  over  un- 
dulating and  rising  land,  and  we  now  come  upon  what  the  settlers 
call  "  rock,"  which  is  a  sandstone  indurated  with  calcareous  matter, 
and  mixed  up  with  other  tertiary  strata.  La  Grange  is  on  the 
river,  and  where  high  blufls  commence  to  be  seen,  one  below 
Buckner's  Creek  is  400  feet  above  the  river. 

To  the  West  of  Buckner's  Creek  Mr.  Wood  found  the  remains 
ofafosssil  tree,  the  circumference  about  18  feet.     Mr.  Wood 

{laces  this  "  mammoth  vegetable  production  "  amongst  the  fir  tribe, 
t  is  now  composed  of  a  gritty  ferruginous  sandstone — not  decorti- 
cated, and  retaining  every  familiar  appearance  of  a  very  ancient 
native  of  the  American  forests.     TThis  fossil  tree  was  imbedded  in, 

1.  Vegetable  soil,  composed  of  clayey  alluvion,  containing 
myriads  of  fresh  water  shells. 

2.  Sand,  clay,  and  conglomerate. 

3.  Soapstonc,  beds  of  gravel,  and  clay  alternately. 

Mr.  Wood  also  found  near  this  a  cave  with  pendant  stalactites, 
and  pursuing  his  investigations,  he  observes  that  "  in  some  of  the 
prairies  there  are  small  dividing  ridges,  which  run  at  parallel 
distances,  as  if  thrown  up  by  art,  in  which  is  found  a  variety  of 
glassy  actinolite."  And  he  further  states  that  he  found  large 
blocks  of  "  rock  "  imbedded  horizontally  in  the  strata. 

I  crossed  the  Colorado  at  La  Grange,  going  up  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  through  a  most  luxuriant  country,  and  somewhat 
tropical ;  very  hot  during  the  day,  but  cool  at  nights.  Cotton  and 
Indian  corn  in  abundance,  and  the  cattle  and  sheep  looked 
thriving. 
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Ranges  of  liilla  were  passed  from  200  to  300  feet  above  tlie 
prairies,  composed  on  the  surface  of  gravel  and  rounded  ailicioua 
pebbles,  and  underneath  strata  of  indurated  sand  containing  much 
oxide  of  iron,  and  strong  enough  for  building  purposes ;  tbis  is 
the  sandstone  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

Heavy  rains  came  on,  causing  "  freshets"  in  the  rivers,  filling 
up  the  creeks  with  "  back-water, '  40  to  50  feet  deep.  I  saw  mucu 
cedar  and  walnut  in  this  section  of  country. 

Bastrop  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Colorado,  on  high  prairie  at 
the  foot  of  the  Colorado  hills :  these  are  composed  of  silicious  con- 
glomerates and  much  induratedsand.  Fossils  of  oyster,  ammonite 
and  other  sbulls,  are  occasionally  met  witJi. 

Two  miles  below  Bastrop,  and  within  200  yards  of  tbe  river, 
were  diseavered  tbe  remains  of  a  species  of  the  mammoth.  The 
great  mastodon  is  said  to  have  no  horns ;  but  I  have  (so  Mr. 
Wood  says)  nearly  a  perfect  born,  6j  feet  in  lengtii,  9  inches  in 
diameter,  or  27  inches  in  circumference :  also  part  of  a  tooth,  say 
one-tliird  of  it  weighing  16  or  18  lbs.,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
lower  jaw  or  socket  of  the  same  weight,"  and  Mr.  \Vood  goes  on 
to  mention,  "  they  exceed  the  size  of  tbe  large  bone  of  Ken- 
tucky." 

Webber's  Prairie.— In  digging  a  well,  a  large  fossil  bone  was 
extracted — "leg  bone  like  a  buffalo's  in  shape."  And  sinking 
another  well,  fossil  shells  of  the  mussel  character  were  found,  and 
sharks'  teeth  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Sixteen  miles  below  Austin  in  the  bed  of  tbe  Colorado,  Mr. 
Webber  found  "  leg  bones  of  some  large  animal,"  in  consequence 
of  the  bank  of  the  river  having  "  caved  m,"  or  broken  away.  These 
bones  were  not  preserved. 

Here  I  saw  a  large  ammonite  nearly  2  feet  in  diameter,  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  San  Gabriel  river,  50  miles  N.,  com- 
posed of  a  bluish  calcareous  matter;  it  had  some  small  oyster- 
sliella  adhering  to  it,  and  I  was  informed  that  about  the  San  Gabriel 
there  were  fossil  shells  like  the  mussel,  conque,  and  clam  species ; 
also,  that  on  Lettle  River  there  were  indications  of  silver  ore. 

At  Webber's  prairie  I  met  with  a  Backwoodsman,  who  but 
lately  had  been  with  a  party  to  explore  the  San  Saba  Valley 
(W.N.W.  of  Austin),  and  who  had  seen  tbe  ruined  works  of 
former  mining  operations,  and  from  communications  made  to  them 
by  the  Indians,  there  appeared  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  there  were 
gold,  silver,  and  lead  in  that  region ;  as  also  in  the  valleys  of 
Piedra  Pinta,  Llano,  and  Pidemales. 

Attxtin,  the  capital  of  Texas.  Having  been  much  exposed 
previous  to  and  during  this  journey,  sleeping  for  weeks  in  the 
woods,  and  as  the  autumnal  biUous  and  intermittent  fevers  were 
ra^ng,  I  did  not  escape.     Still  between  the  "  chills  and  fever,"  I 
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wandered  about  the  country,  and  under  no  very  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, being  escorted  oy  some  friends  who  were  well  armed 
in  coDsequence  of  the  Comanches  being  in  the  vicinity  ma- 
rauding. 

We  were  now  in  a  hilly  countr}',  rising  rapidly  towards  the 
west,  composed  of  sandstone  and  calcareous  rocks,  in  which  traces 
of  sulphur  are  found.  In  the  sandstone  were  fossils  of  pecten 
and  ostraea. 

The  "soft  rock"  (limestone)  of  Austin  is  eaaly  quarried  and 
indurates  quickly,  though  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  cracks.  Some 
fossil  bones  and  ammonites  have  oeen  found  in  it ;  likewise  nodulea 
of  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  indications  of  common  salt.  I  found  no 
traces  of  coal. 

Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  some  minerals  from 
the  San  Saba  Valley,  viz.,  gold,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  copper  in 
a  quartz  gangue. 

This  section  of  country  would  afford  a  new  and  interesting  field 
for  the  zoologist  and  botanist. 

BartorCs  Springs. — 2  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  from 
Austin,  where  the  water  rises  and  fills  a  natural  basin  20  feet  deep. 

There  are  falls  in  the  river  about  here,  and  80  miles  above 
Austin  there  is  a  fall  of  300  to  400  feet 

Mount  Bonnell  is  the  highest  peak  amongst  these  hilly  ranges, 
and  about  700  feet  above  the  river.  Mr.  !E^nnell,  who  examined 
its  summit,  says  that  it  is  composed  of  "  coral  rock,  oyster,  and 
other  shells,  and  the  base  of  the  hill  abounds  in  ironstone." 

Higher  up  the  Colorado,  commences  a  series  of  table  lands  or 
prairies,  with  good  pastures,  the  streams  well  timbered,  and 
country  abounding  in  game. 

40  miles  above  Austin  is  said  to  exist  "  a  basin  of  rock  "  full  of 
fish,  with  stalactites  hanging  from  its  edges,  and  asbestos,  bones, 
fossil  shells,  and  sea-eggs,  found  in  its  vicinity. 

Honey  Creek  (above  Austin). — An  old  forge  was  found,  and 
the  ground  seemed  to  have  been  dug  as  if  for  gold  washing,  and 
the  rock  of  the  country  of  a  hard  silicious  character. 

I  descended  the  Colorado  to  Columbus,  being  many  days  ere  I 
reached  it,  owing  to  continual  and  severe  attacks  of  fever. 

Section  II. — From  Columbus  towards  the  West, — The  country 
is  undulating,  with  clear  trout  streams,  and  abundance  of  game. 
On  the  Navidad  is  a  chalybeate  spring. 

La  Vaca. — Some  wells  50  feet  deep  have  been  sunk  through 
clay  and  indurated  sand.  Crossed  the  Bie  Hill  range,  which  runs 
N.  and  S.  through  the  prairies,  and  may  liave  an  elevation  here 
of  about  400  feet  above  the  sea,  composed  of  diluvial  looking 
matters  and  sandstone  ;  and  from  these  hills  are  beautiful  views  of 
this  part  of  the  western  country. 
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On  annthcr  excursion  to  the  west,  I  went  from  Houston  to 
Richmond  on  the  Brazos,  where  the  strata  are  seen  to  be  marly  and 
conglomerate  of  silicious  matters,  on  which  fossil  bones  have  been 

I  was  lost  for  two  days  on  the  Big  Hill  prairies,  where  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  surface  soils,  rich  looking  and  black, 
reposing  upon  recent  sandstone,  forming  beautifully  undulating 
lands,  where  roam  herds  of  mustangs  or  wild  horses,  and  droves  of 
wolves.     The  forests  of  Peccan  trees  yield  a  small  delicious  nut. 

Gomales,  on  the  Biver  Guadalupe. — The  lands  are  very  good, 
and  fit  for  all  agricultural  purposes,  although  the  surface  soil  is 
i^andy,  reposing  on  silicious  conglomerates,  in  which  selcnite  is 
found.  Amongst  other  botanical  novelties  is  a  most  abundant 
variety  of  capdcum.  called  chiltipiH,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
green  and  re(f ,     Of  birds,  tbe  cardinal  in  great  numbers. 

Twenty  miles  above  tliis  place  great  quantities  affftodes  filled  with 
sand  are  found,  from  four  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  imbedded 
in  a  bluff  of  reddish  loam.  These  when  broken  form  ueeftit 
articles  of  kitchen  ftimiture,  answering  for  basins,  jars,  &c. 

In  Peach  Creek  are  silicifiod  trees. 

Capote  Hill  is  a  conspicuous  object,  being  isolated  in  the 
prairie  and  350  feet  above  it,  composed  of  indurated  silldons 
matters,  and  masses  of  a  silicious  marl  with  fossil  volute  duiped 
shells  found  about  it.  Above  Colombia  on  the  Brazos  is  a  sin- 
gular series  of  undulations,  above  100  feet  high  and  a  mile  in 
circumference,  the  only  eminence  that  breaks  the  uniform  level  of 
the  surrounding  prairies.  Of  this  mound,  T  am  informed,  that 
disintegrated  hmestone,  gypsum,  oyster,  and  other  shells,  com- 
prising a  great  variety  of  marine  exuvise,  are  the  constituent  parts. 

At  Brazoria,  a  well  dug  20  feet  deep  gave  impressions  of  fish 
in  a  sandy  strata. 

Cibolo  Creek. — We  now  apwoach  the  healthy  western  country, 
with  its  nutritious  pastures  of  Musqnit  and  Gama  grasses,  mimo- 
sas, acacias,  sumach  (20  or  30  varieties),  used  by  the  Indiana 
instead  of  tobacco,  cacti,  clear  streams  full  of  fisli  and  river  turtle. 

Under  2  feet  surface  soil  are  seen  conglomerates  of  rounded 
pieces  of  limestone,  layers  of  sand,  and  here  and  there  large  foE^ 
shells,  like  the  oyster,  as  well  as  large  slabs  of  sandstone. 

In  Texas  there  are  prairies  of  sucn  extent  as  to  be  monotonous, 
and  to  tJie  mere  traveller,  soon  become  irksome — yet  it  is  full  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life. 

"  These  are  the  gardeos  of  the  Desert — these 
The  boundless  unshorn  fields  where  lingers  yet 
The  beauty  of  the  earth." 


The  open  wood-girdled  lands,  which  the  early  French  settlers 
D  tbe  Mississippi  valley  distingtushed  by  the  name  of  "  Priurie," 
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or  meadows,  and  which  arc  called  ^^  Savanas*'  by  the  Spaniardsy 
form  the  characteristic  features  of  much  of  the  landscape  of  Texas. 
The  surface  of  the  prairies  is  termed  "  Rolling,"  Irom  the  re- 
semblance to  the  long,  heavy  swell  of  the  ocean  when  its  waves 
are  subsiding  after  a  storm. 

The  attractions  of  the  prairie  consist  in  its  extent,  its  verdure 
and  flowers,  its  undulating  surface  and  fringes  of  timber. 

If  it  be  in  the  spring,  the  young  grass  has  just  covered  the 
ground  with  a  carpet  of  delicate  green.  When  tlie  eye  roves  off 
the  plain  to  the  groves  or  points  of  timber,  these  are  also  found 
to  be,  in  this  season,  robed  in  the  most  attractive  hues.  The  ridi 
undergrowth  is  in  f^l  bloom,  filling  the  air  with  fi*agrance. 

In  the  summer  the  prairie  is  covered  with  long  grass,  which 
soon  assumes  a  golden  hue,  and  waves  in  the  wind  like  a  ripe 
harvest. 

As  the  season  advances  from  spring  to  midsummer,  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  become  less  beautiful  ^-hen  closely  inspected ;  but 
the  landscape  is  far  more  variegated,  rich,  and  glowing. 

In  the  prairie  country,  at  certain  seasons  the  red  bug  is 
most  annoying  to  travellers — the  remedy  being  to  grease  the 
body  with  salt  bacon  fat,  which  allays  me  irritation,  kills  the 
bug,  which  then  appears  under  the  skin  like  small  blood-red 
specks. 

The  principal  animals  seen  on  the  prairies  are  deer,  mustang, 
fox,  wolr,  puma,  jagua,  ocelot,  hare,  rabbit,  wild  turkey,  praine 
hens,  &c.,  and  approaching  the  mountains,  which  are  covered  with 
woods,  the  bear,  the  graceful  antelope,  and  powerful  bison  roam. 

To  these  mountain*  succeed  high  table-lands,  of  whicli  we 
know  very  little.  Continuing  westerly  we  arrive  at  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Sail  Antonio  de  Bejar  is  historically  the  most  interesting  spot 
in  Texas,  as  having  been  the  continual  battle  ground  of  the  Old 
Spaniards  with  the  Indians,  and  in  later  years  the  Mexicans  with 
the  Texans.  Here  was  placed  the  principal  "  Mission,"  which, 
in  addition  to  its  ecclesiastical  functions,  took  upon  itself  military 
duties.  There  were  several  of  these  "Missiones"  on  the  beautiful 
San  Antonio  river,  but  they  have  now  fallen  into  ruin. 

The  rock  of  this  section  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  San 
Antonio  limestone,  in  which  small  shells  are  observed,  and  no- 
dules of  sulphuret  of  iron.  It  is  the  building  material  of  the 
settlement,  and  easily  quarried. 

San  Antonio  to  Canon  de  Ugualdo, — I  had  the  opportunity  of 
accompanying  an  armed  party  west,  in  pursuit  of  some  Coraanches 
who  were  infesting  the  frontier.  Our  trail  lay  over  an  undulating 
and  hilly  country,  covered  with  fine  pastures  and  herds  of  mus- 
tangs ;  then  over  ridges  of  rather  rugged  character.     Indepen- 
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dently  of  finding  honey  in  the  hollows  of  frees,  we  found  it  in 
small  caves. 

This  was  so  hurried  a  trip,  that  all  I  got  was  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  Canon,  or  Valley,  which  is  a  favourite  Indian  camping- 
ground-  We  found  a  few  friendly  Lipans,  who  informed  us  that 
the  Comanchcs  were  far  off  in  trie  mountains.  This  valley  ia 
reputed  to  contain  gold-mines. 

The  Springs  of  the  San  Pedro  gush  out  of  the  "  rotten  lime- 
stone," which  seems  to  be  a  deposit  from  the  limestone  rocks  in 
the  vicinity.  Here  ammonites  and  other  fossil  shells  are  said  to 
be  fouud. 

Spriiiffs  at  the  Head  fVafers  of  the  San  Antonio. — From  num- 
berless rivulets  four  large  streams  unite  to  form  this  river.  The- 
springs  are  hemmed  in  by  thick  woods,  which  give  cover  to  the 
wild  turkey. 

Section  III. — San  Antonio  to  the  Guadalupe  Mountains. 

The  Salada  country  is  undulating,  covered  with  poat-oak  and 
other  timbers :  it  is  strewed  with  "rotten  limestone,"  and  silicious 
pebbles  are  met  with. 

The  Ciboh. — Broken  hilly  country,  and  very  bad  for  travelling. 
Limestone  iu  large  masses  is  strewed  about,  and  in  the  ravines  it 
ia  seen  to  be  stratified, 

\it  Sabinag.—HeTn  are  the  sources  of  these  streams,  springs 
rushing  out  of  the  mountains.  The  steep  and  rocky  banks  have  a 
shelving  appearance,  as  if  formed  by  the  retiring  of  waters :  this 
same  appearance  is  observed  on  the  sides  of  Ihe  ranges  of  hills; 
the  surmce  of  the  ground  is  strewed  with  isolated  masses  of  rock 
of  all  dimensions.  This  is  a  wild-looking  and  Indian  country  ; 
and  no  one  lays  lumself  down  on  his  saddle-cloths  at  night  without 
having  his  bowie-knife  ready  and  his  hand  near  to  his  rifle. 

Guadalupe  Valley. — Independently  of  ordinary  game,  there  is 
abundance  of  wild  cattle  and  black  bear.  This  is  a  most  -pic- 
turesque locality,  with  clear  skies,  fresh  air;  and,  thanks  to  ita 
hoaltluneas,  I  got  rid  for  a  time  of  fever.  ' 

There  are  localities  in  this  valley  that  might  be  advantageously    I 
colonized,  particularly  for  grazing. 

What  ai-e  called  rivers  in  Western  Texas  are,  in  the  nuijority 
of  instances,  merely  creeks,  and  tliese  not  generally  navigable. 
J)uring  the  rainy  season  large  volumes  of  water  rush  down  from 
the  mountains,  forming  "  freshets,"  after  which  the  streams 
dwindle  down  to  uiercrills. 

These  mountains  have  the  reputation  of  containing  ailver-ore  in 
particular. 

'2nd  Sabinat. — We  crossed  this  at  the  "Escalera"  (ladder), 
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an  almost  perpendicular  rocky  pass,  and  from  thence,  by  the  Pinta 
trail,  to  San  Antonio. 

Section  IV. — San  Antonio  to  Head  Waters  of  the  Leona 
River. — Passing  the  Leon  and  Medio  Creeks,  the  country  seen 
is  prairie,  covered  with  flowers  and  rich  pastures,  alive  witli  deer 
ana  antelope.  To  the  N.  and  N.W.  are  mountain  ranges,  where 
roves  the  buffalo. 

Canon  crossing  of  tlie  Medina, — Here  is  found  sandstone  with 
oyster  shells. 

Upper  Chican  Creek. — This  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  bee- 
hunters.  The  hills  and  valleys  are  strewed  with  rounded  silicioua 
stones,  and  in  the  deep  creeks  the  same  are  found  in  horizontal 
layers. 

Tahuacano  is  a  favourite  camping-ground  of  the  Indians  of  that 
name,  and  the  country  a  carpet  of  flowers  and  rich  pastures. 

Arroyo  Secoy  one  mile  from  which  is  a  ridge  of  white  sand, 
called  Tierritas  blancas. 

Rio  Frio  has  steep  banks  of  rounded  silicious  conglomerate ; 
under  this  are  beds  of  indurated  sand  and  rounded  peboles. 

La  Leona  is  formed  from  clear  springs — has  a  rocky  bottom 
with  falls,  where  slabs  of  sandstone  are  met  with.  The  underwood 
is  very  thick,  and  we  had  to  cut  our  way  through  it  with  hatchets. 
Met  with  loose  pieces  of  silicious  rock. 

Head  Waters  of  the  Leona. — The  Spanish  fly  is  here  met  with 
in  lar^e  quantities.  We  now  find  our  maps  very  erroneous.  In 
the  distance  are  seen  the  Guadalupe  Mountains,  some  2000  feet 
above  the  sea,  their  bases  covered  with  woods. 

Section  V. — From  Wools  Road  down  the  Rio  Frioy  8fc. 

Rio  Frio  has  a  pebbly  bottom. 

Castle  Hill  is  composed  of  silicious  rock,  with  veins  of  finely 
crystallized  quartz  running  through  it 

Olmos  Creek. — ^The  elms  are  very  large.  We  saw  much  hard 
silicious  ironstone.  The  lands  are  pretty  good,  but  would  be 
better  had  they  a  stiff  subsoil.  The  banks  of  tliis  creek,  100  feet 
deep,  are  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  coloured  with  oxide  of  iron. 

Descending  towards  the  coast,  prairie  land  alone  is  seen, 
coloured  with  oxide  of  iron.  There  is  much  heavy  brushwood, 
and  also  cactus,  palmetto,  and  agave.  Wild  cats,  rattlesnakes, 
tarantulas,  and  centipedes  are  found. 

Camp  Dollaerty  on  the  Nueces  River. — Here  are  indications  of 
salt,  making  the  streams  brackish. 

Still  descending  towards  the  coast  by  the  prairies,  we  meet  with 
silicious  pebbles,  whole  and  broken,  sometimes  of  pure  quartz, 
and  occasionally  large  rounded  masses  of  silicious  rock,  sometimes 
coloured  by  oxide  oi  iron.     This  is  a  very  wild-looking  district. 
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-  In  tliese  prniries  are  found  targe  collections  of  bones  of  the 
mustang  or  wikl-lioree. 

Sauic  Creek. — Thia  Is  brackish. 

The  Rio  Frio  crossing  ia  good  country  for  sheep-farms.  Sili- 
citied  wood  and  outbursts  of  San  Antonio  limestone  are  found. 

Section  VI. — Rio  Frio  to  Corpus  Chrisli  on  the  Gulf,  by  the 
River  Nueces. — Tlie  trail  goes  over  rocky,  hilly  ridges,  covered 
with  almost  impenetrable  underwood.  A  Mexican  muleteer  we 
had  with  us  was  always  exclaiming,  "  For  Dios,  que  camiEio  tan 
horroroao  !" — What  a  horrible  track  I  The  lands  appear  good. 
Here  we  were  watched  by  a  strong  body  of  Conianehes,  and  it 
required  the  greatest  caution  not  to  fall  in  with  them  —do  lighting 
of  fires — no  shooting ;  and  in  this  way  had  to  travel  for  many 
days  with  little  or  no  food,  when  we  came  down  upon  the  deserted 
settlement  of  Sail  Patricio,*  Tlie  river  Nueces  was  20  feet  deep 
and  100  wide.  Having  railed  across,  our  course  lay  through 
fine  Musquit  gra^  country  to  Corpus  ('hriati.  No  sooner  had  we 
arrived  than  a  party  of  Comanches  made  their  appearance  on  the 
heights.  As  we  had  been  about  a  month  in  the  wildentess,  our- 
selves and  horses  were  too  fatigued  to  go  out  after  our  Indian 
enemy :  the  settlers,  however,  went  and  had  a  akirmiali,  routing 
them  and  bringing  in  some  of  their  trappings  and  arms.  Thus 
excursions  in  this  section  of  Texas  are  not  without  some  degree 
of  excitement.  One  of  our  party  died  from  privation,  sickness, 
and  fatigue.  I  returned  to  Galveston  by  sea,  examining  the 
several  parts  of  the  coast,  the  results  of  wmch  liave  been  already 
alluded  to. 

Section  VII. —  Colombus  on  the  Colorado  to  the  Trinity  River 
up  it,  and  then  down  it  to  Galveston. 

Mill  Creek. — Here  are  many  thriving  settlements,  where, 
amongst  other  things  met  with,  are  fine  tobacco  and  indigo,  the 
latter  prepared  frx)m  the  wild  plant. 

fVashinyton  on  the  Brazos.  All  this  country  is  one  continued 
rich  alluvion,  but  subject  in  the  autumn  to  fevers. 

Montgomery  is  surrounded  by  "  pine  barrens,"  tho  soil  being 
very  sandy,  in  which  the  pines  appear  to  luxuriate:  there  are, 
however,  other  trees. 

Hunttville. — The  same  sandy  land,  but  undulating ;  the  "  bot- 
toms "  rich  and  good  for  cotton  lands.  Sulphitf-springs  abound 
here,  and  in  the  vicinity  fossil  bones  are  said  to  be  found. 

Cincinnati  on  the  Trinity  is  on  a  high  bluff,  surrounded  by  low 
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and  rich  "  bottom "  lands.  We  left  by  steamer,  going  up  the 
Trinity  Biver.  At  a  spot  called  Oceola^  in  some  maps  it  is  marked 
as  producing  coal.  An  American  company  was  formed  to  work 
it,  and  parties  came  to  the  spot,  but  on  examination  did  not 
find  any. 

The  geological  character  of  this  region  is  rich  surfiace  soils 
(containing  cane-brakes)  reposing  on  sand,  which  in  some  places 
is  indurated  witli  a  small  portion  of  calcareous  matter,  and  called, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  by  the  settlers  "  rock." 

What  has  been  denominated  coal  by  speculators  is  only  recently 
decomposed  or  slightly  bituminized  vegetable  matter,  having  a 
blackish  colour,  and  at  times  for  short  distances  puts  on  the  appear* 
ance  of  being  in  narrow  horizontal  layers,  but  of  no  continuity. 

Coal  has  been  reported  to  exist  in  other  parts  of  Texas,  but  it 
appears  to  me  with  no  better  foundation  than  at  Oceola. 

Alabama  is  a  cotton-growing  country,  of  similar  geological 
and  geographical  character  as  at  Cincinnati,  the  sandstone  more 
indurated.* 

Cincinnati  down  the  Trinity  River  to  Galveston, 

Wriglifs  Bluffs  are  formed  of  sandy  strata,  declining  about 
6  degrees  to  the  S.E. 

Carolina  Blufis  are  150  feet  high ;  indurated  sandy  strata,  and 
sufficiently  so  for  building.  Generally  speaking,  if  there  be  a 
bluflF  on  one  side  of  the  river,  on  the  other  it  is  low,  allowing  the 
stream  to  inundate  it  during  the  "  freshets." 

Swartout  is  high  river  land,  and  below  this  are  forests  of  Mag- 
nolia. 

Red  Fish  Bar. — This  is  a  chain  of  low  islets,  rapidly  forming 
of  sand,  mud,  and  shells,  and  will  doubtless  at  no  distant  period 
elongate  the  peninsula  of  East  Bay. 

From  Dallas  on  the  Trinity  River  to  Galveston  is  nearly  800 
miles. 

So  far  in  this  communication  the  observations  have  been  made 
by  myself,  but  to  render  it  more  complete  I  will  add  some  remarks 
of  other  travellers. 

Goliad, — Here  is  soft  limestone,  similar  to  that  of  San  Antonio  ; 
it  becomes  hard  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Medina  River  County, — Consists  of  black  loams,  flint  pebbles, 
and  is  hilly. 

The  Nueces  and  onwards  has  much  sandy  waste,  with  cacti, 
agaves,  and  musquit  wood. 

*  **Ju  Houston  county  are  found  ironstone  and  limestone.  In  the  middle  and 
norlheni  parts  are  found  great  numbers  of  siliriHed  trees,  embedded  in  the  soil,  some 
in  a  horizontal  position  ;  but  most  of  them  are  nearly  upright,  and  leaning  towards  tlie 
north,  as  if  they  had  been  Hxed  in  that  position  by  the  alluvial  deposit  precipitating  sud- 
denly from  a  current  flowing  from  the  south,  and  partially  elevating  them  on  one  of 
iheir  ends.     They  are  of  a  light  gray  or  reddish  brown.*' 
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^  Rio  Grande,  at  the  Presidio,  is  a  fine  stream,  300  feet  wide, 
but  varying  mucli  in  depth.  Going  up  the  river  low  limestone 
lii]ls  are  met  with,  from  which  issue  clear  springs. 

El  Sandilo  is  a  deep  brook,  "  the  banks  of  a  most  curious  for- 
mation."    (No  particulars  given.) 

Dolores,  in  29°  i20'  N..  101"  40'  W.  has  sood  laud,  and  well 
wooded.  At  the  head  of  the  stream  of  Dolores,  towards  tlie 
mountains,  we  found  them  to  be  composed  of  a  very  compact 
granite,  and  a  fine  species  of  soft  limestone. 


From  Dr.  Smith'i  Ohaervatio 


■I  Nortk-Eaitern  Texas, 


Assumes  Shreeveport,  on  Red  River,  in  lat.  32°  30',  93°  45'  W., 
and  to  be  500  feet  above  the  sea:  it  is  found  to  be  an  alluvial 
country.  The  first  point  that  strikes  the  traveller  is  a  succession 
of  inland  lakes,  formed  by  the  backing  up  of  the  waters  of  Red 
River,  owing  to  large  rafts  being  below  the  spot ;  those  called 
Sodo  and  Clear  Lakes  are  of  recent  formation,  and  many  re- 
member the  period  when  the  land  was  dry.  The  Indians  say 
these  lakes  were  formed  after  a  great  earthquake,  supposed  to  bo 
that  of  1812,  when  New  Madrid  and  other  places  on  the  Missis- 
sippi were  ruined. 

In  Harrison  County,  20  miles  W.  of  Marshall,  its  capital,  is 
a  well  16  feet  deep,  giving  clay  and  white  sand. 

Van  Zandt's  County. — Near  the  Sabine  is  Jordan's  saline,  one  of 
many  such  in  N.E,  Texas,  It  is  on  a  salt  prairie,  the  brine  being 
produced  from  wells  20  feet  deep. 

Dallas,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  some  name,  is  on  the 
Trinity,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  elevated  land  500  to  1000  feet 
above  the  sea,  with  hlulls  on  the  river  100  feet  high,  composed 
of  thin  layers  of  very  hard  sandstone,  followed  by  magnesian 
limestone,  and  then  thick  layers  of  limestone  suitable  for  building 
purposes.  In  these  limestones  are  found  nodules  of  ironstone  and 
sulphuret  of  iron.  Gypsum  abounds  also,  and  soapstone  and 
toadstone  arc  met  with. 

Paris,  Lamar  county,  33°  40'  N,,  95"  50'  W.  In  sinking  a 
well  56  feet  deep,  strata  of  sand,  red  clay,  and  soapstone,  were 
seen.  In  Sulphur  Prairie,  a  well  23  feet  deep,  gave  20  feet  yellow 
clay,  and  14  feet  ironstone  mart.  The  sulphur  springs  are 
abundant. 

Blue  lias  is  met  with  several  feet  below  the  surface  on  the 
North  Sulphur  Fork  of  the  Red  River,  which  makes  good  lime. 

Red  River  County. — The  rock  is  principally  of  a  soft  limestone 
and  some  soapstone. 

In  TitH'i  County  ironstone  abounds,  but  no  indication  of  conl. 

At  Jefferson,  on  the  big  Cypress  River,  a  well  28  feet  deep 
ffl?e  20  of  yellow  clay,  and  4  ironstone  marl.     Dr.  Smith  speaks 
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of  the  rapid  eleyations  of  the  river  bottoms  in  this  section  by 
matters  brought  down  from  the  interior. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  following : — 

From  Franklin^  in  Robertson  County^  to  the  Arkansas  River. 

Between  the  Trinity  and  Red  Rivers  there  is  a  high  ridge  of 
land  with  the  "  Cross  Umbers  "  in  sight. 

Going  westerly,  along  Red  River  by  the  "Lower  Cross 
Timbers,"  which  is  part  of  a  belt  of  beautiful  woodland,  extending 
from  the  Missouri  to  the  Brazos,  running  about  N.  and  S.,  were 
discovered  ammonites,  encrinites,  and  trilobites.  The  rock  of 
the  country  is  principally  of  "  rotten  limestone."  Limestone  and 
sandstone  m  horizontal  strata. 

Upper  Cross  Timbers,  in  34^  N.  99°  W.,  are  high  ridges  of 
land,  barren  and  sandy,  with  rocks  broken  in  places. 

Red  River.— Wq  crossed  it  in  34°  and  100°  W.  The  lands 
on  its  banks  rich,  of  a  vermilion  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
iron.* 

In  Vallies  between  tlie  Wichitan  and  Kiaway  Mountains. 

Here  is  a  very  fine  country  with  plenty  of  game.  There  are 
however  rocky  rugged  tracts.  We  ascended  a  mountain  2000 
feet  above  the  prairie  ;  sulphuret  of  lead  was  in  abundance  ;  and 
subsequently,  indications  of  gold  were  said  to  have  been  met 
with. 

Tlie  Canadian  River  is  400  to  500  yards  wide,  not  deep, 
waters  reddish,  its  "  bottoms  "  are  narrow,  and  little  timber.  The 
country  is  broken  with  high  ridges  and  deep  ravines,  with  per- 
pendicular precipices. 

On  Canadian  River  (North  Fork),  the  face  of  the  country  is 
barren,  with  sand  hills,  rugged,  and  cut  up  with  deep  ravines. 

The  Lower  Cimaron  River  is  seen  to  wend  its  way  from  the 
high  lands,  through  monotonous  prairies  of  great  extent,  on 
which  roam  vast  nordes  of  bufialo.  Salt  marshes  occur,  the 
crystals  of  salt  being  large. 

On  the  Upper  Cimaron  River  caves  were  discovered  in  sand- 
stone rock,  and  sulphuret  of  lead  found.  Thrt^e  mouths  to  one 
cave  were  discovered,  and  we  examined  the  principal  entrauce, 
capable  of  holding  a  dozen  men ;  it  was  explored,  and  a  large 
chamber  6  to  7  feet  high,  and  20  in  diameter,  was  found,  con- 
taining stalactites,  and  filled  with  bats.     Here  were  hills  in  the 

*  Here  it  was  reported   that  bones   of  large  reptiles  had  been  found- probably 
sanriant. 


Sail  I'atricio  to  Cumaryo. 

vicioity  compoeed  of  quartzose  rocks,  with  seams  of  mica  from 
1  inch  to  2  feet  thick ;  the  said  Beams  running  in  every  direction. 

Continuing  northerly  the  lands  are  black  and  rich,  well  wooded 
and  watered,  with  coarse  sand  in  the  beds  of  the  streams.  I.Arge 
prairies  succeed  with  much  game  and  buffalo. 

The  Arkansas  River  here  is  in  lOl"  W.  and  37°  50'  N.  The 
banks  are  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  water  20  feet  in  depth  (May  and 
June),  Ranges  of  sand  bills  are  seen  on  its  banks;  these  are 
coutJuually  clmnging  their  position,  are  20  to  30  feet  high,  and  200 
to  300  yards  ai  their  base.  Prairies  of  great  extent  stretch 
towards  the  north. 

Dog  villages  fallen  in  with  on  the  route  to  Bents  Forts,  160 
miles  up  the  Arkansas,  at  which  point  it  was  crossed,* 

From  San  Patrido,  on  the  Nueces,  to  Camai^o,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  a  N.E,  direction.  Having  rafted  over  the  Nueces, 
the  little  stream  of  Las  Pintas  is  arrived  at,  which  runs  into 
Corpus  Christi  Bay,  5  or  6  miles  S.E.  of  Grayson.  Between  Saa 
Patricio  and  Las  Pintas  there  b  a  succession  of  "  Water  holes  " 
(deposits  from  rains)  with  a  good  grazing  country,  covered  with 
rich  musquit  grass.  San  Fernando  seldom  runs  a  stream,  but 
liaa  abundance  of  "  water-holes."  San  Gertrndez,  45  miles  from 
San  Patricio,  is  a  small  stream,  having  some  musquit  timber 
(species  of  mimosa),  and  on  its  banks  abounding  with  the  nopal. 
Towards  the  Olmos  is  a  poor  country  ;  it  is  a  "  chaperal,"  com- 
posed of  sandy  land  and  thorny  bushes.  Tlie  next  timber  met 
with  is  the  "  Owl's  Roost,"  composed  of  "  scrub  oak,"  and  about 
here  are  salt-lakea.  The  lai^  salt  lake  may  be  in  about  27"  N., 
98'  W.  Greenwich,  and  10  to  15  E.  of  the  main  track  or  trail. 
Water  about  here  is  only  found  in  holes. 

The  "  Encinal "  is  now  approached.  This  is  an  extended 
rolling  sandy  ridge  (no  water),  of  6  to  8  miles  wide,  with  some 
scrub  oak.  This  is  known  as  the  great  dividing  ridge  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  commencing  at  the  coast,  and 
running  towards  the  mountains  in  a  N.W,  direction,  A  sandy 
prairie  follows,  keeping  the  road  to  Camargo.  On  the  edge  of  the 
"  bottom"  of  the  Kio  Grande  (which  bottom  is  sometimes  30  miles 
in  width)  wells  have  been  sunk  to  50  feet  before  water  was  attained. 

Ou  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rio  Granik  the  land  is  rolling  and 
wooded,  with  much  game  and  wild  horses.     Here  limestone  is  seen. 

The  estimated  distance  from  New  Orleans  by  land  to  the  city 
of  Mexico,  across  Texas,  is  1620  miles. 

From  tlie  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  Texas  atlbrda 
an  extensive   and  but  httle  explored  field   for  the  geographer. 
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geologist,  &c.  The  small  masses  of  granite  found  in  the  hilly 
region  of  the  Colorado  indicate  that  the  primitive  rocks  are  to  be 
found  near  the  sources  of  that  stream. 

If  we  may  credit  the  narrations  of  hunters  and  trappers,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  'I  exas  embraces  the  principal  geological 
formations  from  the  primary  to  the  most  recent  deposits. 

The  imperfect  explorations  that  have  been  made  indicate  that 
the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  country  have  not  been  subjected  to 
those  revolutions  which  have  broken  up  and  contorted  other  parts 
of  America ;  but  have  been  deposited  m  a  comparatively  tranquil 
sea,  and  gradually  lifted  up  from  its  bed. 

The  observations  which  confirm  this  are  confined  to  the  tertiary 
and  older  secondary  formations. 

Along  the  coast  a  series  of  superficial  accumulations  extend 
inland  from  100  to  150  miles,  comprising  the  level  and  undulating 
regions ;  these  accumulations  consist  principally  of  beds  of  cal- 
careous and  arenaceous  substances,  generally  intimately  blended  ; 
in  places  the  arenaceous  predominates  with  some  argillaceous, 
and,  when  they  approach  the  surface,  communicate  a  clayey  and 
sandy  character  to  the  soil. 

These  beds  vary  in  thickness  :  near  the  coast  they  may  be  100 
feet  thick ;  50  miles  inland  about  60  feet ;  and  gradually  become 
less  thick  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  undulatinc  region. 

The  fossil  bones  are  found  imbedded  in  this  formation  in 
various  portions  of  the  undulating  region.  Shells  similar  to  those 
found  upon  the  Gulf  shore  are  seen  imbedded  in  these  deposits  30 
feet  above  tide- water,  particularly  in  the  San  Jacinto  (near 
Houston).  These  superhcial  accumulations  rest  upon  indurated 
sand  or  sandstones ;  and  in  some  places  in  the  ravines,  worn  by 
the  small  streams,  a  kind  of  marly  or  "  rotten  limestone  '*  is  found 
beneath  the  sandstone. 

In  the  higher  portions  of  the  undulating  region  the  sandstones 
protrude  through  the  soil,  and  in  places  they  are  seen  in  long 
irregular  ridges,  evidently  waterwom,  resembling  a  rocky  beach, 
with  trunks  of  silicified  trees  found  lying  against  these  ridges. 

The  sandstones  vary  in  texture,  such  as  the  coarse  sands  and 
comminuted  shells,  enclosing  rolled  silicious  pebbles ;  in  others, 
fine  grained,  and  resembling  freestone. 

About  the  undulating  region,  and  at  the  distance  of  150  miles 
from  the  coast,  the  secondary  rocks  appear  above  the  surface. 

They  are  arranged  nearly  horizontal,  forming  hills  with  flat 
summits,  5  to  600  feet  high,  their  strata  consisting  chiefly  of  lime- 
stones, containing  fossils  and  organic  I'emains. 

The  soft  white  limestone  on  the  borders  of  the  undulating  lauds 
may  belong  to  the  calcareous  group.  Nodular  masses  of  sulphuret 
of  iron  are  contained  in  these  strata. 
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Trom  what  has  been  said,  it  would  appear  that  the  part  of 
Temts  lying  within  200  miles  of  the  coast,  and  perhaps  further' 
inland,  has  been  gradually  uplifted  from  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
sea,  into  which  the  great  nvcrs  of  that  period  poured  their  waters 
charged  with  the  detritus  of  the  soconoary  rocks.  Tliis  detritus 
was  gradually  deposited  in  sedimentary  beds  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  these  deltas  at  length  uniting  formed  the  superficial  accu- 
mulations of  tlie  level  and  undulating  lands.  This  appears  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  soils  in  the  vicinity  ol  the  great 
rivers  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  ingredients  of  the  sedi- 
ments brought  down  by  the  annual  "freshets"  of  the  present 
day.  In  the  vicinity  of  Red  River  the  soil  is  so  red,  even  many 
miles  from  tliat  stream,  that  those  sections  are  known  as  the  "  rich 
red  lanrls." 

In  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Colorado  extensive  beds  of  alicioua 
pebbles  are  found  scattered  abroad  over  the  country  several  miles 
from  the  stream,  and  even  on  low  hills,  now  far  above  the  reach  of 
its  greati-'st  annual  "  freshets," 

A  su])erficial  observer  might  be  induced  to  attribute  these 
beds  to  a,  diluvial  agency,  kideed,  u\)an  a  slight  examination,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  a  mighty  current  of  water,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  sweep  onward  immense  volumes  of  mud,  sand,  and 
stones,  has  at  some  former  period  deluged  this  section  and  de- 
posited Uie  present  soil  upon  the  sandstones  and  marly  limestones 
beneath.  But  a  more  careful  examination  will  show  that  these 
rolled  pebbles  are  silicious,  and  are  precisely  similar  to  those  that 
line  the  banks  of  the  Colorado,  and  are.  still  brought  down  by  it^ 
freshets.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  while  this  section 
waa  merged  beneath  tlie  waters  of  the  ancient  sea  which  once 
extended   over  these  liills,  the  Colorado,  even  at   that  distant 

rriod,  conveyed  the  same  materials  to  form  its  ancient  delta  that 
docs  at  the  present  day.  The  materials  which  were  at  firs 
deposited  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  were  swept  from  place  to  place 
by  tlie  marine  currents,  and  now,  since  the*  waters  have  retired, 
appear  upon  the  summits  of  hills  at  a  .distance  from  tlie  stream 
wnosc  agency  detached  them  from  their  jmrent  bed. 

Thus,  then,  we  sec  Texas  to  be  composed  of  rich  surface  soils, 
followed  by  part  of  the  tertiary  strata,  with  its  peculiar  fosals. 

As  yet  the  chalk  formation  is  not  made  out ;  then  follow  parts 
of  the  oolitic  system,  with  its  ammonites,  &c.,  and  perhaps  the  new 
red  sandstone. 

The  carboniferous  and  mounlain  limestone  is  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  ultimately  we  come  to  well-defined  quartzose  rocks  ; 
and,  lastly,  to  the  granite  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  the  backbone 
of  the  American  continent,  which,  regarded  by  the  Red  Man  with 
Buperstitious  awe,  is  called  by  him  "  the  Crest  of  the  World." 

TOT.  XX.  K 
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Apfbozimatb  Sscnoiis  of  Conntrj  in  Texas,  commencing  tt  Galyeston  Island, 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  Austin,  the  Ci^tal. 


40  feet 


') 


Section  I. 

Galveston  Town,  5  feet  above  Sea 
Eagle  Grove  (on  the  island)      .        • 
Virginia  Point  (on  the  miun  land)     • 

Clear  Creek 

Hooston  (the  Town) ;  river  at  times  30  or 

below  it 

Wheaton's  &rm  (on  Baffiilo  Bayon)  • 

Miskers  ikrm  (on  edge  of  Brazo's  "  bottom 

San  Felipe  de  Austin  (on  Brazos  River) 

San  Bernard  River  . 

Edge  of  the  Colorado  <*  Timbers  " 

Commbus  (on  the  Colorado  River) 

La  Grange     .         • 

Hardnuurs  Plantation 

Bastrop  •        • 

Webber's  Prairie     .        • 

Austin  (the  capital)  •         .  .         . 

Mount  Bonnell  (here  the  mountains  rise  rapidly 

on  the  west) 

Section  II. 
From  Columbus  to  San  Antonio, 


Columbus       .        •        .         , 
Navidad  River        •         •        • 
Foley's  Plantation  (Nixon's  Creek) 
La  Vaca  River        •         •         • 
Big  Hill  Range        .         •         • 
Gonzales  (on  the  Guadalupe  River) 
Erskin's  Plantation  (on  ditto) 
Capote  Hill  (height  from  the  Prairie) 
Seguin  (on  the  Guadalupe) 
Santa  Clara  Greek  . 
Cibolo  River  •        «         .         . 
Salado  River  .... 
San  Antonio  de  Bcjar       • 


Section  III. 

San  Antonio  de  Bejar       • 

Springs  or  head  water  of  the  San  Antonio 

Salado  River 

Cibolo  River 

Ist  Sabinas  River  •  .  •  . 
8nd  Sabinas  River  •  •  •  . 
Guadalupe  River  .... 
Peaks  of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains    . 


Milei. 

» • 

5 

1 

24 

18 
18 
16 

6 
12 
13 

6 
30 
22 
10 
15 
16 


20 
15 
6 
18 
10 

18 

•  • 

12 
10 

5 
15 

5 


4 
9 

10 
10 
10 
10 
20 


I 


Feet. 

10 

5 

10 

50 

60 
100 
150 
200 
200 
200 
250 
300 
320 
370 
350 
450 

700 


250 
250 
260 
260 
300 
270 
300 
350 
300 
300 
300 
300 
350 


350 
400 
450 
550 
700 
800 
1,000 
3,000 


lAieetioii. 


S.W. 

w. 

N.W. 

W.  byN. 
W.^N. 

w! 

W. 
W. 
W. 

N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 


» • 


S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
N.W.  by  W. 

N.W.  by  W. 
W.S.W. 
W.S.W. 

w.aw. 

W.S.W. 


N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 


Seetiont  of  tha  Country. 
ApnunmuTB  Sacnotu  of  C«mti7  in  Twii    rmlinmid. 


Leon  Creek      .... 
Media  Crexk   .... 
Polnmai  Creek 
Medina  BiTer  (Presidio  Road) 

Ditto  at  Ihe  Caoon  Crot 

Cbicsn  Creek  (Upper)      . 
Presidio  Kood 
TabiiBciiDo  (Indiin  Camp) 
Arrojo  Seco   .         ■         .         . 
Ko  Frio  (Camp  Cortadoi) 
Presidio  Koad 
los  Olmo».  or  Elm  CnA,  Camp  GrieT* 
Bio  Frio         .... 
Miuqoil  Camp  .  .  . 

Rio  Frio,  Cnmp  Paso  del  Toro 
Through  Slnngh       . 
Sio  Fno,  Cnmp  Trout 
La  Leoiu  River,  Fat  Ca(-Sib  Camp  . 
Bee  Tree  Camp       .... 
Lb    Leona    River    rhers   Genetal  Woll'l 

(Trail)  cr««.      .... 
Head  Waters  or  SnriiiRS  of  La  Leona 
On  WoD'a  Itoad       .         ■ 
Guadalupe  Moimtuns 

Sectioh  V. 

From  Woiri  Boad  te  Bio  Frio  Crotang. 
OuWoII'sRoad       ■ 
Rio  Frio  (CMlk-hill  Camp) 
Rio  Frio  (Camp  ComaiKibe) 
Prinele'a  Creek 
Camp  Stevenson      ■ 
Preudio  Rood 

Pringle-s  Creek  (Preddio  Road) 
Olraos  Creek      (        ditto         ) 
Junction  of  the  Olmoi  and  Rio  Frio  Riven 
La  Leona  Hiver  (Peccan  Ford) 
Rio  Nueces     .... 

Golly 

Rio  Nueces  (Camp  Bollaert)      . 
Buck-Rabbit  Camp 
ffio  Nm'ccs  (Camp  Pritch«t)    . 
Laredo  Crossing      .  .  , 


W.8.W. 
W.S.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 
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■heSn. 

DireMioB. 

SEcnoK  VI. 

Rtm  Rio  Frio  Crctnu  l«  CarpnM  CMMi.  on 

L«on»Cfeek  .         .         .         .         .         .         . 

Su>  Migoel  RiTer 

380 

«  Pwiu  Creek 

380 

3M 
320 

I'.terloo  Vslley 

^ 

NneKsBiver 

320 

¥.&£.. 

InPnufie 

330 

NoeooiRiTer 

300 

£50 

Ditto 

SOO 

Smui  of  Town  of  Sod  Palricio,  on  the  Nuec«i     . 

180 

CorpuChrUti,  on  OuU  of  Mexico    . 

25 

SECTtOK  VII. 

iij>  it.  and  dom,  to  Gataton. 

Colombni 

Klto     (Wert  Branch)          .... 

370 

N.E. 

Wiiiiingtoo.  on  ths  Bnum  Hirer       . 

Monwomery .- 

CineinMli  {on  Trinity  Hi*w)   .... 

Port  Hooilon 

10 

.-iOO 

N.E. 

Piilucf  fnira  DbIIm  on  tht  Trinity  River,  lo 

Galvtslon  Buy.  77.'i  milM. 

L><t  %Msi  EcgineeiT,  givet  tfae  altitude  of  the 
_-----     say  ilie  SrtUrc.-s  of  Red  Biver— to  Ik  830  (rtt 
■bote  lidr-Biiier    tbw  wonlii  giv."  iin  Stcrapc  of  UOO  feel— thHrefori'.  assumiiiff  lliii 
n  to  be  300  mila  from  th«  Uulf,  there  irould  be  a  fall  of  2  Hi"  |>«r  mile 
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Table  of  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  Places  in  Texas,  &c,  as  deterxnined  princi- 
pally by  Observations  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States. 


■ 

l.^t\iniim  N 

Lon«itode  W. 

Longitude  W. 

of  WMhlngton. 

of  Gweenwicb. 

Mouth  of  the  Sabine  River  (the  Mound" 

O       /        11 

1      29  41  27 

O       1         II 

16  48  44 

O         1         II 

.93.50  14 

Dr.  Everett's  House                     „ 

29  43  54 

16  50 

93  51  30 

(Average  rise  and  fkll  of  the  tidei 

\ 

1 8  inches ;  variation  of  the  compasi 

1 

go  40'  20"  Feb.  1840.) 

Belgrade  (on  the  Sabine)      • 

30  37  38 

16  38  48 

93  40  18 

Sabiue  Town       „                .         .         . 

31  25     5 

16  40  15 

93  41  45 

Gainers  Ferry      „                •         .         . 

.      31  28  15 

16  43     2 

93  44  32 

Logan's    „          „                •         .         . 

31  58  24 

16  58  32 

94  00    8 

Dip  by  2  needles,  61°  86'   (4  June 

f 

1840). 

• 

Nacogdoches      •        .        • 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar 

.      31  36 

17  36 

94  37  30 

.      29  25 

21  38 

98  39  30 

Oceola  Ton  the  Trinity  River 

Austin  (Capital  of  Texas)    .         .         . 

.      30  50 

18  48  80 

95  50 

30  19 

21  19  30 

98  21 

Santa  F6  (New  Mexico) 

.      36  12 

27  3a  20-5 

10*  39  50- r 

Paso  del  Norte  (Presidio)    . 

>      32     9 

27  38  10*5 

104  39  40*5 

Chihuahua  (in  Mexico) 

San  Filipe  de  Austin  (Brazos  River) 

28  38 

25  46     8-5 

102  47  38-5 

.      29  50            19  15 

96  16  30 

NoTE.-^In  the  above  Table  the  Longitide  of  Washington  is  taken  to  bl 
77°  1'  30"  West  of  Greenwich. 


Ill  my  previous  communicatioii  on  Texas  I  gave  Moore*8  obser 
vations  ot  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  principal  points  on  tb 
coast. 

Mr.  Barrow  rives  for  N.E.  Texas,  in  June,  1849,  between  I 
and  12  a.m.,  77  ,  once  88°,  three  times  86°,  and  as  low  as  58°  ant 
64\     In  the  sun  108'  Fahr.* 

Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  from  a  small  work  by  Dr.  E.  Smith,  on  N.E.  Texas, 

copied  from  Observations  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers. 


Shreeveport        « 

Jefferson    •         •. 

Dangerfield        ». 

Mount  Pleasant  • 

Tarrant     •         • 

Paris 

Bonham     • 

M'Kinnej  • 

Dr.  Connovor's  (Pallas  Comity) 

M'Gee's  (Van  Zampt  County) 


Liititodea  N. 


o   I 
32  SO 

32  46 

33  00 
33  15 
33  20 
33  40 
33  50 
33  15 
32  40 
32  25 


Longitudes  W. 


o  I 

93  45 

94  30 

94  45 
-95  00 

95  50 

95  50 

96  15 
96  55 
96  40 
95  40 


Greenwich 


ft 


9t 


*  For  history  of  Texas,  see  my  commanicatioas  in  'United  Service  Magazine? 
for  November,  1S46,  January  and  April,  1S47,  by  **  A  Traveller." 
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Land  DKUtcM. 

CdunfiB.. 

CMDty  To-n.. 

Aii»tin      .      . 

Austin 

Belle  Ville 

BMtrep   .     . 

BaNrop 

Bejir-Santa  £4 

San  Antonio 

Mediiu 

Cttstroville 

^*t,    .    . 

„ 

GiUcpie 

Comal,  8.W.  part  of     .     .     . 

Frcderickabara 
tin  BraunfeU 

Webb,  aboTe  L«ttedo  Boad       . 

iZ^ 

Bowie 

Boston 

Bowk      .     . 

Cai« 

Jeffereon 

TitM,  E.  part  of      .... 

Mount  Pleaiant 

Bruoa     .     . 

Biaioi     

Columbna 

Colormdo.     . 

La  Vaca,  N.E.  p«rt  of  .     .     . 

Petersburg 

Bonham 

HQDl,N.partor      .... 

Qreenville 

Graynn 

Collin 

SberiDUi 

hmin    .     . 

M-tOnne]' 

Denton 

Cooke 

Territfiiy  W.  of  Cook  Connty 

Fftjette    .     . 

laGraoBe 

Petenburg 

Fort  Bend     ■ 

GalTeetoa 

Goliitd 

Goliad 

Dewiit,  W.  part  of  ...     . 

Cure 

Caldwell 

Denilt,  N.  part  of  ...     . 

La  Vaca,  N.W.  part  of       .     . 

Scgum 

Hooaton 

Houitoo  .     . 

jAudenoD 

iHendersoD,  S.part  of    .     .     . 

Palestine 
Buffalo 

l.VaDZandt,S.  partof   .     .     . 

Joniao's  SaUne 

Marshall 

lUrTiwn.     . 

Upshur,  E.  part  of  ...     . 

Gilmer 

PandU,  E,  pan  of  ...     . 

Carthage 

JackBon,  E.partof.     .     .     . 

CB]houu,E.ofLoVftcaBay   . 

JicktOD  .     . 

L«  Vaca,  part  of     .     .     .     . 

WliartoD 

J«p«     .     . 

„ 

Jfttper     

iNewtoo 

BnrkeTille 

Jdbnon.     . 

JtSertoa 

IaMw  .     . 

n 

(Lb  Mar 

\Hopkii»,N.partof      .     .      . 

ParU 
Tarrant 

Liberty 

Libert,  .     . 

" 

ffifck-     -'■-■■ 

WoodTille 

IfalVri.    . 

.. 

^■K^*^"': 

M>a>«ord> 

Districts^  Counties  and  Taums. 
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Land  DIttriett. 


Milam     .     •    composed  of 


Montgomery 


»> 


Naoogdoch< 


» 


Bed  River    • 


Robertson     • 


Bosk  •     •     • 

Sabine     •     • 
San  Aagostine 
Shelby     •     . 

San  Patricio,  and 
Noeces      • 


Travis     • 


Victoria  .     . 


Washington 


ft 


*t 


9t 

n 
>f 


»> 


»> 


»f 


»> 


Coantiaf. 


{Milam 
Bnrleson  •.••••• 
Williamson 

^Montgomery 

{Walker 

(Grimes 

/Nacogdoches      •     •     •    •     • 

I  Angelina 

I  Cherokee      .••••• 
Smith 

J  Upshnr,  W.  part  of      •     .     . 

<  Van  Zandt,  N.  part  of  .  •  • 
Henderson,  N.  part  of  .  •  . 
Kaofman  •*•••• 
Dallas,  E.  part  of  •  •  •  • 
Hont,  S.  part  of 

\  Hopkins,  S.  part  of 

Rea  Riyer 

Titns,  W.  part  of    •     •     •     • 

Robertson 

Leon 

Limestone 

Nayarro  ••«•••• 
Dallas     .••.... 

I  Rnsk 

( Panola,  W.  part  of  ...     • 

Sabine 

San  Aagostine    •     •     •     •     • 

Shelby 

San  Patricio  •••••• 

Noeces 

Cameron.     •••••• 

Starr 

Webb,  below  Laredo  Road 

(TraTis 

Hays 

Comal,  N.E.  part  of  .  .  . 
Victoria,  E.  of  Coleto  Creek  . 
Calhoun,  W.  of  La  Vaca  Bay  • 
Jackson,  W.  part  of  .  .  . 
Dewitt,  S.E.  part  of  •  .  • 
La  Vaca,  S.  piart  of  •  .  •  • 
Washington 


Coantjr  Towns. 


Cameron 

Caldwell 

Georgetown 

Montgomery 

Hont^dlle 

Anderson 

Nacogdoches 

Marion 

Rosk 

Tyler 

Gilmer 

Jordan's  Saline 

Boffiilo 

Kaofman 

DaUas 

Greenrille 

Tarrant 

Clarksrille 

Moont  Pleannt 

Franklin 

Leona 

Springfield 

Oorsicana 

Dallas 

Henderson 

Carthage 

Milam 

San  Aogostine 

Shelbyrille 

San  Patricio 

Corpos  Christi 

Santa  Rita 

Rio  Grande 

Laredo 

Aostin  City 

San  Marco 

New  Braonfels 

Victoria 

Port  La  Vaca 

Tezana 

Cuero 

Petersburg 

Brenham 


The  American  Government  has  just  ordered  an  accurate  sur- 
vey of  the  coast  to  be  made,  which  will  be  followed  doubtless  by 
that  of  the  interior ;  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  divide  Texas 
into  two  states. 


)S6  Commander  Mathison,  Ii,N,  visit  to  Japan. 


\IIL— Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Commander  Mathison^  of  H  M.S. 
*  Mariner^*  to  Captain  E.  M,  Troubrid4/e,  ofH.M.S, '  Amazon  ; 
dated  \4th  July^  1849,  at  Slianghae.     Communicated  by  the 
Admiralty. 

[Read  January  28th,  1850.] 

Sir, — I  UAVE  the  honour  to  inform  you,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  that,  in  obedience  to  orders  irom  his  Excel- 
lency dated  14th  May  last,  I  proceeded  in  H.M.S.  '  Mariner,* 
under  my  command,  on  tlie  17th  of  that  moutli  to  the  coast  of 
Japan,  and  anchored  on  the  29th  May  off  the  town  of  Oragawa, 
situated  25  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  empire,  three  miles 
further  than  any  other  vessel  has  been  allowed  to  proceed, 
sounding  all  the  way  across  and  along  the  shore  of  Japan. 

Having  a  Japanese  on  boanl,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  he 
informed  the  authorities  of  the  object  of  my  visit.  I  sent  my  card, 
written  in  Chinese,  ashore  to  the  Governor,  requesting  him  to 
name  the  time  he  would  receive  me.  His  reply  was,  that  out  of 
courtesy  to  me  and  curiosity  to  himself  to  see  the  ship,  he  would 
have  liked  very  much  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  also  entertain  me 
ashore ;  but  it  was.  contrary  to  the  laws  of  their  country  for  any 
foreigner  to  land,  and  that  he  would  lose  Ws  life  if  he  permitted 
me  to  go  ashore  or  to  proceed  any  further  up  the  bay. 

When  about  8  miles  from  Cape  Misaki,  which  forms  the  S.W. 
end  of  the  bay,  ten  boats  came  alongside,  manned  with  twenty 
men  and  five  mandarins  in  each,  all  armed  with  muskets  and 
swords.     Tlie  mandarins  wore  a  sword  and  dagger. 

I  allowed  the  latter  on  board,  when  they  presented  mc  a  paper 
written  in  French  and  Dutch,  desiring  me  not  to  anchor  or  cruize 
about  the  bay,  but  remain  at  sea.  Finding,  however,  that  I  was 
determined  to  proceed,  and  the  wind  falling  light  when  within 
two  miles  of  the  anchorage,  at  8i  o'clock  they  oflfered  their 
boats  to  tow  us  up,  which  1  accepted. 

When  die  mandarins  left  the  ship,  several  boats  were  stationed 
all  round  us  during  the  night.  Forts  were  lighted  up,  and  about 
400  boats,  all  manned  and  armed,  collected  along  the  shore,  each 
carrying  a  lantern.  By  means  of  my  interpreter,  who  was  very 
much  frightened,  I  made  them  keep  at  a  respectable  distance, 
had  the  guns  loaded,  and  kept  a  watch  on  deck  armed  during  the 
night  in  case  of  any  treachery  on  their  part.  "  Othoson,"  our 
interpreter,  said  he  would  not  land  on  any  account — that  they 
would  murder  all  of  us^  and,  as  for  himself,  they  would  torment 
him  all  his  life. 

Oragawa  appears  to  be  the  key  of  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
contains  20,000  inhabitants,  and  could  hold  1200  junks.     All  the 
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^ng  and  returning  from  Jeddo  arrive  here  to  pass  the 
litoin-houso  ;  and  with  a  moderate  armed  force  the  trade  might 
be  completely  stopped,  for  Jeddo  depends  upon  its  supplies  by 
Bea.  From  the  advantage  a  steamer  has  over  a  sailing  vessel, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  her  surveying  or  sounding  tlie 
passage  up  to  Jeddo,  wluch  you  can  approacli,  as  I  am  informed, 
within  five  miles.  There  is  a  very  good  road  between  the  two 
towns. 

The  mandarins  ap])ear  of  an  inferior  class.  Tliey  treated  us 
civilly  ;  were  anxious  to  gain  every  information,  but  to  give  none 
in  return :  they  took  sketches  of  different  parts  of  the  ship,  sent  us 
some  water,  vegetables,  and  eggs ;  after  which  they  were  conti- 
nually inquiring  when  I  intended  to  depart. 

I  directed  Mr.  Halloran,  the  master,  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
anchorage,  which  I  beg  to  forward  along  with  his  remarks  and 
some  of  my  own.  The  day  was  fortunately  clear  and  fine ;  gene- 
rally speaking  it  is  very  foggy  and  misty. 

On  the  31st  of  May  I  weighed,  and  proceeded  to  Semodi  Bay, 
where  I  remained  4^  days  to  enable  the  master  to  take  a  more 
accurate  siu^ey  of  the  bay,  a  copy  of  which  I  transmit  herewith. 

There  are  three  fishing  villages  at  this  anchorage,  where  I 
landed  for  a  short  time ;  but  the  mandarins  followed,  begging 
and  entreating  me  to  go  on  board.  They  supplied  us  vrith  plenty 
of  fish,  and  sent  tifiy  Smta  to  tow  us  out,  so  anxious  were  they  to 
get  us  away.  The  weather  detained  me,  however,  two  days  at 
this  anchorage,  and  the  governor  of  the  province  came  on  board 
on  the  third ;  he  lives  thirteen  miles  off,  at  a  town  called  Miomaki. 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  rank,  from  the  respect  shown  to  him 
by  his  followers. 

The  Dutch  interpreter  from  Oragawa  and  two  other  mandarins 
made  their  appearance  (after  the  second  day)  to  watch  our  pro- 
ceedings. They  appear  to  he  spies  one  upon  the  other,  and  would 
exchange  scarcely  anything,  and  that  only  by  stealth. 

On  the  7th  of  June  1  again  weighed,  and  returned  to  this 
anchorage  on  the  2nd  of  July. 
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DL — JExtrads  of  Letters  from  the  Rev.  David  Livinffston^ 
dated  from  the  Misnonary  Station  at  Kohbeng,  South  Africa^ 
S5®  &  lai.,  26^  K  hna.    (1.)  Communicated  by  the  London 

MiflBionanr  Society,  and  (2.)  by  ^P^^'^^^^^^^^®'  F.R.G&, 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards. 

[Read  Febnuurj  11,  1850.] 

(1.)  On  the  Ist  of  June,  1849, 'we  started  fix)m  Kolobenff  upon 
my  long-projected  ezpeditioD  to  endeavour  to  open  a  new  mid  for 
our  labours  in  the  N.,  by  trayersbg  the  Great  Desert,  as  it  is 
called,  which,  stretchipg  fiar  to  the  N.N.W^  has  hitherto  proved 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  further  progress  of  Europeans 
in  that  direction. 

Only  last  year  a  large  party  of  Grriquas,  in  about  thirty  wamons, 
made  many  and  persevering  efforts  to  cross  it  at  difierent  points ; 
but,  although  inured  to  the  climate  and  stimulated  by  the  prospect 
of  oain  firom  the  ivory  they  expected  to  procure,  they  were  com- 
pelled from  want  of  water  to  give  up  the  undertaking. 

Two  English  gentlemen,  Mr.  Wm.  Cotton  Oswell  and  Mr.  Mungo 
Murray,  to  whom  I  had  communicated  my  plan  of  penetrati^  to 
the  Great  Lake,  reported  to  lie  beyond  the  desert,  came  from'Eng* 
land  expressly  to  take  part  in  the  discovery ;  and  to  tbeir  liberal 
and  xeaious  co-operation  we  are  specially  indebted  for  the  success 
of  the  expedition.  Whilst  waiting  for  their  arrival  seven  men  came 
from  the  Batouani,  or  Batasana,  a  tribe  living  upon  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  with  an  earnest  request  from  their  chief  that  I  should 
visit  them.  As  the  path,  however,  by  which  they  had  reached  Kolo- 
beng  was  impracticable  fop  waggons,  I  was  obliged  to  decline 
their  guidance,  and  proceed  by  the  more  circuitous  route  by 
which  the  Bamanffuato  usually  pass,  under  the  direction  of  some 
Bakuains  for  guides,  whose  interest  in  our  success  was  secured 
by  a  promise  to  carry  any  ivory  thev  might  obtain  for  their  chief 
in  our  waggons;  and  right  £Eiithnilly  did  they  perform  their 
task. 

Our  journey  across  the  desert  was  one  of  great  labour  and 
suffering,  from  the  want  of  water  for  our  animals,  till  on  the  4th 
of  July,  after  travelling  about  300  miles  from  Kolobeng,  measured 
by  the  trocheameter,  we  happily  struck  on  a  magnificent  river, 
the  Zouga,  from  which  point  our  further  journey  was  compara- 
tively easy ;  thence,  winmng  along  its  banks  for  nearly  another 
300  miles,  we  reached  the  Batouani,  on  the  great  lake  of  Ngami, 
by  the  end  of  July. 

(2.)  The  route  is  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  the  lati- 
tudes being  carefully  taken  by  Captain  Steele's  beautiful  sextant. 

The  desert  through  which  lay  Uie  first  half  of  our  journey  is 
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an  immense  plain,  but  not  destitute  of  trees  or  grass :  there  is 
abuudance  of  both,  and  of  inhabitants,  human  and  animal,  there 
is  no  lack  ;  but  the  extreme  scarcity  of  water  and  other  hardships 
have  reduced  the  6rsC  to  the  most  abject  form  of  human  kind. 
Tbc  Bakalihari  and  Bushmen  have  in  general  gmatl  thin  legs  and 
arms,  large  protruding  abdomens,  and  countenances  expressive  of 
the  hard  life  tbey  lead,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  had  but  Utile 
opportunity  of  holding  any  intercourse  with  these  wretched  inha- 
bitants of  the  desert,  for  as  soon  as  it  was  known  we  were  about 
to  commence  our  journey,  Sekhomi,  the  chief  of  the  Bamanguato, 
who  was  averse  to  any  such  entry  upon  his  ivory  store,  sent  out 
bis  people  before  us  to  drive  all  the  inhabitants  off  the  route,  in 
the  hope  that,  when  deprived  of  their  assistance  in  procuring 
water,  we  should  be  compelled  to  return,  as  the  Griquus  liad  been 
last  year. 

The  Bakalihari,  in  order  to  obtain  anything  to  drink,  are  often 
reduced  to  the  following  contrivance : — They  insert  a  reed  with  a 
tuft  of  grass  round  one  end  of  it,  to  act  aa  a  sort  of  filter,  into 
moist  parts  of  the  desert,  and  then  suck  up  the  water  into  the 
mouth,  and  discharge  it  into  their  water-vessels,  which  are  usually 
ostrich  e^-shells.  We  obtained  good  supplies  of  water  twice  by 
digging  wells  in  these  spots.  There  are  several  root£  which  kind 
Providence  seems  to  have  provided  for  their  special  use  in  this 
arid  region,  amongst  which  one  is  worthy  of  remark.  It  appears 
above  ground  as  a  small  plant  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  about 
as  thick  as  a  crow-quill ;  the  seeds  are  not  unlike  those  of  the 
dandelion,  but  about  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  it  ter- 
minates in  a  root  as  targe  as  a  child's  head,  consisting  of  a  spongy 
cellular  substance  full  of  pure  cold  water. 

The  miserable  condition  of  these  poor  human  beings  contrasts 
surprisingly  with  tliat  of  the  animals ;  but  it  is  a  well-ascertained 
fact  that  the  eland,  gemsbock,  duiker,  steinbock,  &c.,  can  live  for 
months  together  without  water.  The  eland  becomes  enormously 
fat  during  the  driest  season,  viz.  the  winter,  when  all  the  herbage 
is  withered,  and  so  dry  that  it  crumbles  to  powder  in  the  hand. 
And  yet  the  stomachs  of  all  these  animals,  when  opened,  contained 
a  good  deal  of  moisture-  Our  party  was  well  supplied  with 
eland's  6esb  during  our  passage  through  the  desert ;  and  it  being 
superior  to  beef,  and  tlie  animal  as  large  as  an  ox,  it  seems 
strange  it  ha3  not  yet  been  introduced  into  England. 

The  Zouga  is  really  a  very  fine  river.  Its  breadth  at  the  point 
where  we  first  found  it  entire  was  about  30  yards ;  and  yet,  unlike 
other  rivers,  it  became  wider  and  dccixjr  aa  we  approached  its 
apparent  source.  'Vbe  water  was  clear  as  crystal,  soft,  and  very 
cold,  and  gave  me  an  idea  of  melted  snow — an  idea  which  seems 
confinned  by  its  periodical  rising  at  the  commencement  of  our 
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waim  weather.  Our  dry  season  extends  from  May  to  October. 
We  found  that  the  Zouga  rose  3  feet  in  July  and  August.  It 
runs  about  8  miles  an  hour,  and  the  water,  as  proved  by  its 
effect  on  our  soap,  became  less  impregnated  with  lime  as  we 
approached  the  source  of  its  waters.  Tue  natives  could  give  us 
no  account  of  the  cause  of  its  periodical  rise,  but  said  it  was  not 
caused  by  rains.  They  told  a  story  of  a  chief  who  lives  in  a 
oountnr  called  Mazzekwa,  in  the  far  North,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  killmg  a  man  every  year,  and  throwinff  his  body  into  the  river ; 
and  then,  they  said,  the  river  begins  to  £>w.  If  their  account  is 
to  be  believed,  it  attains  its  greatest  height  about  October,  and 
then  graduallv  decreases  till  June — agreat  portion  of  the  decrease 
taking  place  m  our  rainy  season.  The  keen  cold  air  from  the 
water  increased  our  appetites  amazinglv.  The  point  of  ebullition 
by  Newman*s  thermometer  was  207  i  ,  giving  rather  more  than 
8000  feet  elevation. 

With  the  periodical  flow,  large  shoals  of  fish  come  down  the 
river,  which  are  caught  bv  the  natives  with  nets,  or  speared. 
Hie  people  living  on  the  lake  and  rivers  are  a  totally  distinct 
race  mm  die  Becnuanas ;  Ihey  call  themselves  Bayeiye  (or  men), 
while  the  term  Bakoba  has  somewhat  of  the  meaning  of  slaves, 
and  is  applied  to  them  by  the  Bechuanas.  Their  complexion  is 
darker  than  the  Bediuanas,  and  they  speak  a  totally  difierent 
language.  Of  800  words  which  I  collected,  only  21  had  any 
resembhnce  to  the  Sechuana.  Some  words  have  a  click ;  but 
that  does  not  occur  so  commonly  as  in  the  Bushman  tongue.  I 
admired  the  frank  and  manly  bearing  of  these  inland  sailors ;  and 
ofien,  whilst  the  waggons  went  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  took 
my  seat  in  their  canoes.  These  are  truly  a  primitive  craft,  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  trunks  of  single  trees. 

The  banks  of  the  river  are  generally  of  calcareous  tufii,  and 
lined  with  gigantic  trees,  some  of  them  bearing  fruit  quite  new 
to  us.  Two  trees,  of  the  baobab  variety,  measured  70  to  76  feet 
in  circumference  at  about  3  feet  from  die  ground.  Palmyras 
and  banyans  gave  somewhat  of  an  Oriental  appearance  to  some 
parts ;  and  other  trees  of  great  beauty  attracted  our  notice.  One 
m  particular,  which  I  observed  on  tlie  northern  bank,  had  fruit 
upon  it  a  foot  in  length  and  3  inches  in  diameter,  the  seeds  being 
good  to  eat.  Another,  with  beautiful  dark-green  foliage,  like  an 
orange  or  laurel,  bears  a  fruit  also,  which  the  natives  described  as 
very  good,  and  a  third  bore  a  small  plum.  The  large  trees 
grow  close  to  the  river,  and  beyond  them  extends  a  dense  thorny 
jungle,  which  was  so  difficult  to  get  through,  that  we  determined 
to  leave  four  waggons  and  most  of  the  oxen  at  a  point  about 
90  miles  from  where  we  struck  the  river,  till  our  return,  and 
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thence  went  on  to  the  lake  in  one  waggon,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Oswell,  with  Bome  of  the  best  of  the  cattle. 

The  Batouani  live  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  lake.  After 
spending  a  day  with  them  we  rode  up  about  6  miles  S.W.  to 
the  broad  part  of  the  lake,  which  gradually  opens  out,  like  |the 
Frith  of  Forth  in  Scotland,  with  an  unbounded  horizon  of  water 
in  the  direction  we  were  riding.  We  can  say  nothing  positively 
as  to  its  extent.  Its  direction  seemed  to  be  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W, 
by  compass.  It  is  said  to  contain  bippopotaini,  alligators,  and 
large  fish ;  but  our  visit  was  too  abort  for  seeing  anything  in  or 
on  it.  It  bends  round  to  the  W.,  and  receives  a  large  river  from 
the  N,,  at  the  N.W.  extromity.  The  rivers  which  we  did  not 
*ee  oureelves  I  have  only  noted  in  dotted  hues  upon  the  sketch. 

The  fact  that  the  Zouga  ia  connected  with  other  large  rivers 
flowing  into  the  lake  from  the  N.  (where  the  people  arc  said  to 
wear  clothes),  awakens  emotions  in  my  breast  which  make  the 
discovery  of  the  lake  itself  appear  comparatively  almost  of  little 
importance  ;  it  opens  the  prospect  of  a  highway  capable  of  being 
«asily  traversed  by  boats  to  an  entirely  unexplored,  but,  as  we 
were  told,  populous  region.  The  hopes  which  that  prospect  in- 
spires in  behalf  of  tlie  benighted  inhabitants  might  subject  mc  to 
tiie  charge  of  enthusiasm — a  charge,  by  the  way,  I  wish  I  deserved 
— for  nothing  good  or  great  has  ever  been  accomphshed  in  the 
world  without  it.  I  mean  that  feeling  which  impels  with  untiring 
energy  to  the  6nal  accomplishment  ofa  good  object. 

All  the  rivers  reported  to  the  N.  of  the  Zouga  have  Bayeiye 
upon  them,  but  there  are  other  tribes  upon  their  banks.  To  one  of 
these,  after  visiting  the  Batouani,  we  directed  our  course ;  but  the 
Batouani  chief  managed  to  obstruct  us  by  keeping  all  the  Bayeiye 
near  the  ford  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Zouga.  African  ehiefe 
invariably  dislike  to  see  strangers  passing  them  to  tribes  beyond. 
Sebitoane,  the  chief,  who  in  former  years  saved  the  life  of  Sechele 
(our  chief),  lives  about  ten  days  N.E.  of  the  Batouani,  The 
latter  had  sent  by  ua  a  present  to  him,  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude, 
which  would  have  been  a  good  introduction.  The  best,  however, 
we  can  have  is  a  knowledge  of  the  language. 

I  endeavoured  to  construct  a  raft  to  pass  over,  where  the  river  was 
only  50  or  60  yards  wide,  but  the  wood  was  so  heavy,  that  it  sank 
immediately.  Anotlier  effort  was  equally  fruitless ;  and,  though 
I  could  easily  liavc  swam  over,  the  landing  in  a  state  of  nudity,  as 
I  must  have  done,  to  obtain  the  loan  of  a  boat  from  fiakoba, 
would  have  been  scarcely  a  becoming  appearance  for  a  minister  of 
peace,  setting  aade  the  risk  of  an  alligator  meeting  me  on  the 
passage.  I  did  not,  however,  like  to  give  up  the  attempt,  but 
was  finally  dissuaded  from  it  by  my  kind  friend  Mr.  Oswell,  with 
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whom  alone  the  visit  to  Sebitoane  was  to  be  made,  aud  who 
settled  the  matter  by  nobly  offering  to  bring  up  a  boat  next  year 
at  his  own  expense  m)m  the  Cape,  which,  after  visiting  the  oiief 
and  coming  round  the  N.  end  of  the  lake,  is  to  become  missionary 
property.  To  him  and  my  other  companion,  Mr.  Murray,  I 
cannot  sufficiently  express  my  obligations.  The  chief  expenses  of 
the  expedition  have  been  borne  by  them. 

I  should  mention,  with  reference  to  the  sketch  of  the  lake,  that 
the  position  at  the  N.E.  extremity,  20^  20',  where  the  Zouea 
issues  from  it,  was  fixed  by  an  excellent  sextant  The  longitude 
is  about  20^  £.  Our  waggon  stood  near  the  Batouani  town, 
whence  we  rode  on  horseback  about  6  miles  beyond,  to  the  broad 
part.  It  gradually  widens  out  into  a  frith  about  15  miles  across, 
as  you  go  S.  from  the  town,  and  in  the  S.S.W.  presents  an  ex- 
tensive horizon  of  water.  It  is  reported  to  be  about  70  miles  in 
length,  bends  round  to  the  N.W.,  and  there  receives  another  river 
similar  to  the  Zouga. 

The  breadth  of  the  Zouga,  as  laid  down  in  the  map,  is  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  difference  between  its  size  after  its  junction  with 
the  Tamunakle  and  before  it.  It  becomes  narrower  as  it  runs 
eastward.     The  course  is  shown  by  the  arrow-heads. 

The  dotted  lines  running  N.  of  the  river  and  lake  show  the 
probable  course  of  the  Tamunakle  and  of  another  river  which 
lalls  into  the  lake  at  its  N.W.  extremity.  At  tliat  part  marked 
by  the  name  of  the  chief  Mosing,  it  is  not  more  than  50  or  60 
yards  in  width,  while  at  20°  7'  it  is  more  than  100,  and  very 
aeep. 

[Subsequently  to  the  receipt  of  these  letters  from  Mr.  Livingston, 
making  known  the  important  fact  of  his  having  reached  the  great  lake 
of  Ngami,  a  further  communication  has  reached  this  country  from 
Mr.  Oswell,  one  of  his  enterprising  companions,  containing  further 
particulars  of  the  journey.  This  letter  was  read  at  one  of  the  Society's 
evening  raeetingH  by  Captain  Vardon  of  the  Madras  army,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  aud  although  it  of  course  contains  much  already  made 
known  by  Mr.  Livingston,  the  details  are  so  interesting  as  illustrative 
of  the  difficulties  of  travelling  in  South  Africa,  as  to  be  considered 
well  worthy  of  publication  without  much  curtailment — the  more  so,  as 
the  enterprising  writer  was  at  the  date  of  his  last  letters  again  pre- 
paring to  join  Mr.  Livingston,  and  to  attempt  with  him  to  follow  out 
the  course  of  the  Zouga,  or  any  other  river  which  may  o|)en,  as  they 
expect,  a  way  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  Zambezi.] 
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X. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  William  Cotton  Oswell,  Esq., 
of  the  Madras  Civil  Service  to  Captain  Frank  Vardon,  of  the 
Madras  Army,  regarding  the  Interior  Lake  of  South  Africa, 
dated  Cape  town,  January  10/A,  1850. 
[Iteiid  April  Bth,  1850.] 
Ok  the  10th  of  March  I  left  Graham's  Town  for  Kolobeng,  with 
three  waggons  and  five  of  my  old  servants,  and,  picking  up  liorses  aa 
I  went,  outspanued  ai  Coleaberg  for  four  weeks,  waiting  for  Murray. 
Lispanned  on  his  arrival  (23rd  of  April),  and  reached  Kolobeng  on 
the  25th  or  26th  of  May.  The  town  stands  in  naked  deformity 
on  the  side  of  and  under  a  ridge  of  red  iron  sandstone — the 
Mieaion-house  on  a  little  rocky  emmence  over  the  river  Kolobeng. 
Murray  and  I  left  it  the  day  after  our  arrival,  and,  trekking 
(marching  or  proceeding)  to  a  water  called  Shokuan,  there  halted 
for  Livingston.  The  whole  party  left  the  water  of  Shokuan  on  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  of  June.  To  Mashue  the  road  is  much  the  same 
as  other  African  roads — sometimes  flat  and  open,  sometimes  bush 
and  camel'thom,  and  la  besides  the  high  road  to  the  Bamanguato. 
From  this  we  struck  off  at  nearly  N.  as  a  general  line,  and  jour- 
neying 40  miles  over  heavy  sand  ridges  and  flats  sparingly  covered 
with  scrubby  huahcs,  reached  on  the  3rd  morning  (having  watered 
our  oxen  once  on  the  way  at  Lobotani)  a  place  called  Serotli. 
I  look  upon  tliis  as  the  portal  of  the  much-talked-of  desert,  and 
will  therefore  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  it.  Imagine  to  your- 
self a  heavy  sandy  hollow  with  half-a-dozen  such  holes  or  depres- 
ffions  as  a  rhinoceros  would  make  by  rolling  himself  as  he  usually 
docs.  In  one  of  these  stood  about  two  pannikins  of  water,  and 
at  this  epot,  we  were  told,  was  the  last  chance  of  water  for  70 
miles  (3  long  days  with  a  waggon).  A  quart  is  but  short  allow- 
ance for  80  oxen,  20  horses,  and  as  many  human  beings.  We 
had  in  coming  tlius  far  been  once  three  days  without  water,  but 
our  oxen  were  quite  fresh  then,  and  rattled  over  63  miles  in 
style.  But  the  natives,  who  busily  engaged  themselves  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival  with  throwing  out  the  aand  from  the 
little  hollows,  assured  ua  that  there  was  plenty  of  rnets4  (water) 
within.  By  the  eveiung  of  the  first  day  we  had  two  pits  opened, 
and  suflScient  to  give  the  horses  a  bucket  apiece ;  but  as  tliere 
appeared  no  chance  for  the  OKcn  imtil  more  pits  were  opened  (nor 
even  then  if  the  water  did  not  flow  in  more  ijuickly  than  it  was 
doing),  we  determined  to  send  them  back  25  miles  to  Lobotani,  to 
remain  there  until  we  could  ascertain  whether  the  supply  eould  be 
made  to  equal  the  demand.  Late  on  the  morning  of  the  5tb 
day  the  poor  brutes  reached  their  drinking  place,  having  been 
4  full  days  (96  hours)  thirsting.     The  horses  remained  with  i 
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for  we  foresaw  a  sufficiency  for  them,  and  a  deficiency  of  food  for 
ourselves  without  them.  I'he  holes  we  had  emptied  the  preceding 
evening  were  considerably  fuller  the  next  morning,  and  this  we 
afterwards  found  invariably  the  case  :  time  seemed  to  be  required 
for  the  water  to  clear  its  way  through  its  sandy  bed.  The  oxen 
returned  from  Lobotani  on  the  5th  day,  after  a  variety  of  mishaps 
which  I  will  tell  you  some  day  when  we  meet — they  are  not  worth 
writing.  We  had  a  good  supply  of  drink  ready  for  them,  and 
letting  them  have  it  at  once,  we  inspanned,  but,  what  with  the 
heat  and  the  sand,  could  make  but  6  miles  by  sundown.  The  next 
night,  with  a  little  application  of  the  whip,  we  reached  a  spot 
called  Mokalani  (the  camel-thorn  trees).  Our  trucheameter  told 
us  we  were  25  miles  from  the  Scrotli  pits,  and  our  guide  seemed  to 
hint  that,  if  we  went  so  slowly,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
we  reached  the  next  watering  place  at  all.  It  will  be  long  if  I 
ever  forget  this  night  at  Mokalani.  We  were  fairly  away,  and 
no  one,!  really  think,  would  have  turned  back  for  any  consider- 
ation ;  but  the  anxiety  as  to  whether  we  should  accomplish  our 
intentions  or  not  was  pretty  strong  within  me  at  all  events.  The 
want  of  any  knowledge  of  the  road,  save  tliat  it  was  by  repute  very 
heavy  and  nearly  waterless,  coupled  with  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  oxen  had  dragged  tlie  heavy  waggons  through  the  sand  on  the 
preceding  day,  greatly  tended  to  increase  this,  and,  regarding  the 
poor  brutes  as  the  means  through  which  I  was  to  gain  my  point,  they 
were  objects  of  constant  care  ;  for  I  had  determined,  if  possible, 
tliat  my  waggon  should  take  me  there. 

After  breaxfast,  on  the  2nd  day  from  Serotli,  the  horses  were 
sent  on  ahead  with  our  guide :  they  could  travel  faster  than  the 
oxen,  and  might  come  tf)  water  the  latter  would  never  live  to  see. 
We  followed  on  their  trail,  which  led  for  the  most  part  through 
dense  bush  and  heavy  sand.  Whips  anil  screeching  could  get  but 
ly  miles  out  of  the  poor  beasts  ;  they  were  beginning  to  feel  the 
want  of  water  sadly,  for  although  hardly  two  diiys  without,  it  had 
been  no  colony  travelling  over  hard  roads,  but  right  harassing 
work.  44  miles  had  been  accomplished  with  preat  difficulty  in  21 
hours  I  Murray  was  with  the  horses :  Livingston  and  myself  had 
remained  behind.  The  dinner-party  was  not  a  merry  one,  for  the 
members  were  all  too  well  aware  that  the  poor  bellowing  beasts 
around  them  could  n(»t  drag  on  the  waggons  very  much  farther,  and 
the  next  spring  was  believed  to  be  still  some  30  miles  in  advance. 
We  determined  to  go  on  as  long  as  the  animals  were  able  to 
work,  and  then  send  them  on.  Half  an  hour  in  the  morning 
brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the  thicket  in  which  w<i  had  passed  the 
night,  and  upon  entering  the  hollow  immediately  beyond,  the 
steeds  came  into  view.  Av  as  it  water  ?  No.  The  guide  had  lost 
his  way  in  this  pathless  wilderness,  and   Murray  very  rightly  had 
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halted  at  once.  With  tim  sun  our  guide's  perceptions  seemed  to 
brighten,  and  he  again  walked  confidently  Forward.  Eight  miles 
were  hardly  crawled,  when  the  waddling  gait  of  our  oxen  warned 
us  to  outspan.  The  natives  said  they  would  follow  the  little  path 
we  had  been  coming  along,  as  long  as  It  led  in  the  right  direction, 
in  the  hopes  of  finding  what  we  stood  so  much  in  need  of.  It 
appeared  afterwards  that  they  had  been  told  of  a  small  marsh, 
and  of  this  they  now  wont  in  search.  Breakfast  was  not  over 
when  one  of  them  returned  with  the  intelligence  of  a  large  pool 
close  at  hand.  The  oxen,  which  ten  minutes  before  had  been 
conadered  as  all  but  exhausted,  were  now  yoked  at  once.  Two 
miles  brought  them  to  Mathuloani.  On  Wednesday  we  had 
quitted  Serotli— it  was  now  Saturday.  Giving  our  cattle  Sunday's 
rest  we  again  proceede<l,  though  with  no  very  distinct  idea  when 
we  were  to  see  water.  Our  guide  indeed  assiu'ed  us  that  even 
our  horses  would  never  thirat  more  ;  that  we  were  in  the  bed  of  a 
river,  though  loe  did  not  perceive  it ;  but  we  knew  the  old  fellow's 
notions  of  the  distance  a  waggon  could  travel  were  rather  vague — 
the  marsh  we  had  just  drank  at  too  was  a  godsend  he  never  calcu- 
lated on,  and  how  far  it  still  was  to  Mokokonyajii  (the  first  certain 
water  from  Serotii)  was  a  mystery.  For  the  four  first  days  we 
fared  well  enough,  finding  on  the  1st  and  3rd  a  sufficient  supply 
of  rain-water,  and  on  the  4th  reaching  the  fret  surfeee-water  in 
Mokokoong  *  (the  river  of  the  guide)  at  a  place  called  Mokoko- 
oyani,  signifying  "  my  little  brindled  gnoo." 

AfttT  leaving  Mathuloani  we  had  followed  the  course  of  this 
said  sand  river,  which  presently  became  defined  enough,  but  was 
to  all  appearance  dry.  It,  however,  yielded  us  an  abundant 
supply,  inough  not  without  considerable  labour  in  the  way  of 
digging.  At  Lotlokani  (another  small  spring  in  the  Mokokoong, 
8  miles  from  Mokokonyani)  we  left  the  river,  and  touching  it 
once  again  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  left  it  where  it  spreads 
out  into  a  large  lagoon-Uko  marsh  now  dry.  Beyond  this  our 
pathfinder  wandered  a  seconil  time,  and  hail  I  not  captured  a 
Bushwoman  whom  I  saw  skulking  off  in  the  long  grass  1  am  not 
quite  sure  we  should  have  reached  our  goal  so  well  as  we  did. 

*  These  sand  Tivers  are  puzzles  Id  ma.  Walcr  has  ciitlcDlly.  &om  the  height 
of  the  banks,  met  flowed  io  tlieni,  bat  mhtn  and  trAy  hag  it  ceaied  to  <Io  eo7  It 
■till  mm  under  the  surface.  Dig  lo  D,  ccrtaio  deplb,  and,  as  far  us  I  kno«,  yon 
imariably  find  it:  but  never  on  lAe  lur/ace,  except  in  a  few  particular  spots 
where  the  limcslDue  appears  above  the  Eaud  and  there  i>  a  epnng.  The  Mo- 
kokoong is  but  B  &tr  specimen  of  a  classy  there  are  many  sitch  to  the  nest- 
ward.  The  whole  desert,  so  called,  from  Scratli  )o  thi-  Zoaga,  partakes  of  the  cha- 
racter of  its  rivers,  inasmach  as  it  biu  no  lur/ace-imleT,  but  iniiumemble  sackins- 
boles,  which  suppljr  the  Balala  and  Baahmcn.  The  Seroili  nils  are  a  good  spec!- 
men  of  the  whole.  A  reed  is  sunk  two  or  thrw  feel  down  in  the  sand,  and  tlie  water 
drawn  up  b;  the  month.  1  hove  tried  il,  aod  found  it  come  readily  and  abuudautlj; 
but  1  sliEill  lake  up  small  pumps  next  tim*  with  me. 
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We  had  been  2  full  days  without  water,  and  were  gcnng  in  ai^ 
but  the  right  direction  when  I  discovered  her.  A  few  beads  and 
mortal  terror  induced  her  to  confess  that  she  knew  of  a  spring, 
and  offered  to  conduct  us  thither.  After  passing  through  a  rery 
thick  belt  of  trees  we  came  suddenly  on  an  enormous  saltpan,  or 
rather  succession  of  saltpans.  It  was  evening,  and  the  setting 
sun  cast  a  blue  haze  over  the  white  incrustations,  making  them 
look  so  much  Uke  water,  that  though  1  was  within  30  yards  of  the 
edge  I  made  sure  that  I  had  at  last  reached  **  TAe  XoAe,"  and 
throwing  up  my  hat  in  the  air,  shouted  till  the  Bushwoman  and 
Bakuains  tnought  I  was  mad.  I  soon  discovered  my  mistake — 
many  made  it  after  me.  By  the  side  of  the  first  pan  was  a  small 
spring  of  very  brackish  water.  Our  oxen  reached  it  next  morning. 
From  this  point  towards  the  W.N.W.  and  N.E.  we  could  see 
dense  columns  of  black  smoke  rising,  and  were  assured  that  it  was 
the  reeds  of  the  lake  on  fire  I  Little  thought  we  that  the  lake 
was  still  some  300  miles  firom  us.  Livingston  and  myself  had 
been  climbing  up  the  httle  lullocks  in  vain  to  get  a  ^^  first  view  ^ 
for  the  last  3  days ;  but  all  doubts  of  seeing  it  eventually  var 
nished  on  the  4th  of  July,  when  riding  out  from  our  night's  resting 
place  a  little  beyond  Chakotsa  to  search  for  a  path,  we  came  upon 
the  real  water  river  (the  Zouga)  running,  as  we  struck  it,  towards 
the  N.£-  A  village  was  nearly  opposite  us,  and  we  were  natu- 
rally anxious  to  open  a  communication — the  people  had  all  made 
over  to  the  other  side.  I  tried  to  drive  my  horse  through  a  place 
that  looked  like  a  drift,  but  got  him  swamped  and  very  nearly  lost 
him.  Livingston  and  two  of  the  Bakuains  managed  to  get 
through,  and  we  were  gladdened  on  their  return  by  the  news  that 
the  water  we  saw  came  from  tliat  of  which  we  were  in  search,  the 
Great  Lake.  We  felt  all  our  troubles  were  over,  and  next  morn- 
ing, when  our  waggons  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Zouga,  all  anxiety 
for  the  result  was  at  an  end.  We  might  be  a  long  while ;  the 
natives  said  a  moon  ;  but  we  should  at  last  see  the  broad  water, 
for  we  had  a  river  at  our  feet,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  it. 
I  shall  mention  this  river  again  presently,  so  I  will  not  detain  you 
on  it  now.  We  followed  it  up  stream  for  96  miles  from  the  point 
at  which  we  struck  it,  and  were  then  told  that  we  were  still  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  Lake.  Our  oxen  were  getting  tired,  and 
could  make  but  short  journeys  with  such  heavy  loads.  Emptying 
my  waggon,  therefore,  and  selecting  a  span  from  the  freshest,  we 
determined  to  make  a  push  for  it.  Leaving  the  other  waggons 
and  the  remainder  of  the  cattle  with  the  gi'cater  part  of  the  ser- 
vants, we  started  on  the  IGth  of  July,  and  after  12  hard  days' 
work  arrived  at  the  half  tribe  of  the  fiiiuiauguato,  who  call  them- 
selves Batouani.  We  outsi)anued  nearly  abreast  of  the  town  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  lake. 
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A  tougue  of  laud  or  aa  island,  I  could  never  discoTcr  which, 
jutting  out  ill  a  peculiar  way,  and  Band  ridges  prevented  us  from 
getting  a  fair  view  of  the  water  where  our  waggon  stood,  so  we 
mounted  the  liurses  and  rode  5  or  G  miles  along  tlie  bank,  and 
then  I  was  fully,  fully  satisfied,  and  more  tliau  repaid.  One  broad 
sheet  of  water  lay  before  us.  To  the  N.W.  and  W.  you  looked 
in  vain  for  shore-  To  all  appearance  in  those  direcUone  it  was 
boundless  as  the  ocean.  Straight  across,  that  is  N.N.E.  from 
where  we  were  standing,  the  aborea  were,  as  we  thought,  about 
14  miles  apart.  The  eye  could  follow  their  tracery  for  a  abort 
distance  to  the  N,  and  N.N.W.  Towards  the  E.  they  continued 
slowly  but  gradually  upproHching  each  other,  and  contracted 
suddenly  just  at  tlie  place  where  the  waggon  stood.  What  was 
an  expanse  of  water  8  miles  across,  is  now  just  below  but  a  mo- 
derately broad  river  (say  200  yards).  The  bank  on  whicli  we 
stood  was  very  fiat ;  probably  the  opposite  one  may  be  so  too,  and 
therefore  not  visible  at  any  great  distance.  Of  the  actual  breadth 
I  of  course  can  form  no  correct  notion.  The  canoes  never  cross 
it,  but  some  coast  round  and  along  the  shores.  Of  its  extent  we 
may  perhaps  arrive  at  an  approximation  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Batouani,  who  assert  that  a  man  walks  2  days  (50  miles)  along  its 
bank  to  the  S.W.,  1  day  (ib  miles)  to  the  N.^V.,  and  then  finds 
the  lake  a  river  coming  from  the  N.N.E.  We  were  obliged  to 
be  content  with  hearsaj',  and  so  must  you  for  the  present. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  Livin^too's  coming  up  (the  visiting 
a  great  chief,  by  name  Sebitoane,  supposed  to  live  some  200  miles 
to  the  N.N.E.)  was  yet  imaccomplished,  and  the  season  very  far  ad- 
vanced. I  determined  to  be  Livingston's  companion,  tating  the 
borscB,  and  sending  back  the  waggon.  The  fates,  however,  were 
agmnst  us :  everytliing  looked  well  at  first,  but  somehow  the 
natives  got  alarmed,  and  imfortunately  the  Zouga  was  to  be 
crossed.  We  reached  the  proper  spot  ftw  the  transit,  and  not  a 
canoe  would  show  itself  on  the  right  side.  Livingston  tried  for  a 
whole  day  to  make  a  raft ;  but  the  worm-eaten  camel-thorn  sank 
as  quickly  as  he  put  it  in  the  water.  At  last  we  gave  it  up  till 
next  year,  when,  please  Grod,  we  will  be  more  successful.  \Ve 
were  now  a  long  way  from  Kolobeng,  and  the  season  so  tar  ad- 
vanced, that  we  bought  it  better  to  make  our  way  back,  and  leave 
further  examination  tor  anotlier  trip. 

During  the  expedition  some  of  our  day's  joiu-neys  were  short 
enough,  oflen  not  more  tlian  1 0  miles ;  but  the  work  was  neverthe- 
less hard  from  tlie  thicknessofthejungleand  the  heavy  sand.  In  one 
5i  mile  stage  ujiwards  of  100  trees  wen.i  cut  down,  from  the  rize 
of  my  arm  to  that  of  a  blacksmith's — the  distance  took  64  hours 
to  accomplish.  Another  heavy  saudrise,  thickly  covered  with  bush 
of  about  Ij  mile  in  extent,  kept  us  for  2  hours.     I  was  on  this 
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occasion  just  ahead  of  the  waggon  trying  to  find  the  most  practi- 
cable line,  and  very  often  coidd  see  nothing  but  the  fore  oxen's 
heads,  and  knew  not  by  sight  where  the  vehicle  misht  be,  till  all 
at  once  I  would  behold  it  tearing  its  way  through  the  thicket.  A 
small  dwarf  thorn-bush  also  caused  us  no  inconsiderable  annoy- 
ance, tearing  the  noses  and  legs  of  the  oxen,  and  preventing  them 
fipora  pulling  together. 

The  Noka  a  Batlatli — Noka  a  Mampoore — Ngami — Inghabe 
(for  it  has  all  these  names),  is  situated  in  20°  19'  S.  lat,  and 
about  24°  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  2825  feet 
The  latitude  you  may  consider  correct.  Tlie  longitude,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  having  no  watch  that  would  go,  is  merely  worked 
out  by  courses  and  distances.  The  height  is  an  approximation 
only  as  ascertained  by  one  of  Newman's  barometric  thermo- 
meters. 

The  distance  traversed  from  Kolobeng  was  603  miles,  measured 
by  a  good  trocheameter.  Kolobeng  is  about  570  miles  from 
Oolesberg,  or  900  from  Algoa  Bay.  Now  that  we  know  the 
"short  cuts,"  we  might  perhaps  make  the  journey  in  550  miles; 
but  we  came  upwards  of  600.  The  direct  course  would  be  N.W. 
fit)m  Kolobeng,  but  there  is  no  water  for  a  waggon :  men  walk  it 
after  rains. 

ITie  Batouani  have  no  communication  with  the  Portuguese. 
The  only  other  large  tribe  on  the  Lake,  of  which  I  learnt  the 
name,  was  the  Maclumma,  of  Damara  descent  I  fancy.  Sebitoane 
is  said  to  live  in  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tamunakle,  which 
flows  into  the  Zouga.  His  country  is  called  that  of  "  large  trees," 
or  "  many  waters.  He  has  communication  with  the  Portuguese ; 
but  through  another  tribe,  not  direct.  Don't  you  envy  me  my 
trip  in  perspective  ?  The  Setse*  is  spoken  of  in  particular  spots ; 
but  as  the  chief  is  a  kind  of  Moselekatse  of  the  west,  and  very 
rich  in  oxen,  they  cannot,  I  should  suppose,  be  spread  over  any 
large  tract. 

A  few  words  on  the  Zouga,  its  inliabitants,  &c.,  &c.,  and  I  have 
finished.  Its  wurse  is,  as  you  see  at  first,  nearly  E.,  then  S., 
S.E.,  N.E.,  and  E.N.E.  From  two  or  three  days  from  the  Lake 
it  is  broad,  varying  from  200  to  500  yards,  with  flat  and  rather 
swampy  shores.  It  then  narrows  and  flows  through  high  fcmks  of 
limestone  for  6  days — again  opens  out,  and  at  its  most  southern 
point  spreads  into  a  little  lake  4  miles  or  so  across ;  then  divides 
nito  two  streams,  one  of  which  (the  most  southerly)  is  said  to 
lose  itself  in  the  saltpans  to  the  eastward,  while  by  far  the  largest 
branch,  on  the  authority  of  the  natives,  runs  away  N.E.  and 
E.N.E.  through  tlui  coun'try  of  the  Matiibele.     I  should  mention 

♦  The  fly  to  which  the  name  of  Glossiua  uiorsitans  has  beeu  recently  given.— Ed. 
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that  all  tins  pajt  of  the  banks  of  tiie  river,  so  far  as  we  saw  it,  is 
excessively  tliickly  edged  with  high  reeds,  and  bears  uvidcnt  tnarka 
of  inundations.  May  it  not  take  a  bend  S.E.  and  unite  with  the 
Limpopo  f  For  the  first  10  days  the  banks  are  very  picturesque : 
the  trees  (most  of  them  unknown  to  tlie  Bakuaina)  magnificeut  for 
Africa :  indeed  the  Moehuchong,  one  bearing  an  edible  fruit, 
would  be  a  fine  specimen  of  arboreal  beauty  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  lliree  enonnous  Moriwanahs*  grow  near  the  town  of  the 
Batouani :  the  largest  is  upwards  of  70  feet  in  girth  ;  but  they  are 
not  common.  The  Palmyra  is  scattered  hero  and  there  amongst 
the  islands,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Zouga,  and  is  abundant  along 
the  Mokokoong  {the  sand  river  of  the  desert).  In  appearance  it 
is  exactly  the  same  as  our  Indian  ones ;  but  bears  a  smaller  fruit. 
I  have  brought  some  down  with  me.  A  tree  very  like  the  smaller 
Banian  of  India  grows  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  natives  said 
it  had  occasionally  "  drops ;"  but  I  did  not  see  any.  It  would 
seem,  however,  to  have  some  kindred  affinity  to  the  Indian  one  ; 
for  in  places  where  a  branch  had  been  taken  and  bent  downwards, 
I  noticed  that  it  bad  frequently  shot  up  again.  Wild  indigo  ia 
abundant  in  places.  The  Makalakka  or  Mashuna  (I  think  them 
to  be  the  same)  do  really  make  cloth,  and  dye  it  with  this  blue.f 
Don't  you  rememlxT  our  being  very  sceptical  on  this  point? 
They  use  the  cotton  of  two  kinds  of  bushes  and  one  tree — the 
latter  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  Bakoba  are  tlie  principal 
dwellers  on  tlie  islands  and  banks  of  the  river,  tliough  there  are  a 
few  scattered  Bushmen  and  Baharootzi  kraals  towards  the  lower 
end,  where  we  struck  it.  The  word  Bakoba  means  slave,  and  is 
only  applied  to  them  by  otiiers,  tliey  styling  themselves  Bayeiye, 
that  ia  pre-eminently  men.  They  are  fine  intelligent  fellows, 
much  darker  and  larger  than,  and  in  every  respect  superior  to, 
the  Bechuanas.  Their  language  is  distinct  with  a  click  ;  but 
7wt  Bush.  They  must  come  from  the  Damara  side  I  fancy. 
Tliey  are  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  river  Zouga;  but 
"fiah  and  float,'  as  Livingston's  letter  says,  in  all  the  neigh- 
boiying  waters.  Tlieir  cajioes  are  but  roughly  fashioned  out  of 
whole  trees,  and  so  that  one  end  can  be  made  to  counterbalance 
the  other,  they  do  not  care  whether  they  are  straight  or  not 
Many  of  them  are  quite  crooked.  Paddling  and  punting  are  their 
only  means  of  progression  ;  sailing  is  unknown.  They  live  chiefly 
on  fish  (that  abomination  of  the  southern  Beclmanaa),  which  they 

*  Baobab  (AilooBoriiadi^ilB 
BTld  to  no  doiilit  agiithiranl  t 
line,  Oct.  27,  1832.) 

t  A  Bpecimen  of  tbU  elotb  wsa  produced  by  Caplun  Vanloo  at  the  mcelin^  at 
the  ItDynl  Geosrspliical  Soiaety,  Wgelhor  *iih  the  enormoos  lusloi  of  the  S.  African 
wild  hag.  the  Sal  head  of  the  Urge  fiih.  and  the  fly  (Setsi!)  w  dangerum  to  the 
caltle.    The  two  lutler  are  considered  nop.— Eu, 
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catch  with  very  neatly  made  nets,  manufactured  from  a  species  of 
wild  flax.  Tlieir  float-ropes  are  made  of  a  flag,  and  tne  small 
floats  on  the  nets  of  a  kind  of  reed  with  joints,  so  that,  although 
one  become  saturated,  the  others  still  remain  buoyant.  I  have 
pieces  of  rope,  net,  twine,  hemp  or  flax,  which  you  shall  see  some 
day.  To  prevent  their  rotting,  the  nets  are  dyed  with  a  tan  pre- 
pared from  the  bark  of  the  camel-thorn.  The  Baharootzi  have 
no  canoes  or  nets,  but  spear  fish  with  the  assegai,  standing  on 
rafts  made  of  bundles  of  reed  tied  together.  The  fish  are  in 
great  abundance,  and  of  immense  size,  our  old  Limpopo  flathead 
among  the  number.  The  Baharootzi,  Bakoba,  and  Busnmen  have 
also  another  way  of  providing  themselves  with  food,  hardly  so  un- 
objectionable in  my  eyes.  From  end  to  end  the  banks  of  the 
Zouga  are  lined  with  pit-falls.  Eleven  of  our  horses  fell  in— one 
only  died  however ;  but  two  of  the  oxen  managed  to  bury  them- 
selves— fortunately  we  had  a  few  spare  ones.  We  ourselves 
were  all  caught — the  trader  twice  or  thrice  in  the  morning  whilst 
searching  for  and  o])eniug  the  holes  to  prevent  mishaps  amongst 
the  cattle.  They  are  most  artfully  concealed :  loose  sand  is 
sometimes  thrown  over  the  covering  reeds  and  grass,  and  the  im- 
presjaions  of  animals'  feet,  together  with  their  dung,  placed  at  top. 
riiey  make  the  game  very  wild.  One  animal  falls  in  and  alanns 
the  whole  herd.  They  retreat  far  off^,  and  only  return  again  to 
drink  and  flee.  From  the  elephant  to  the  steinbuck  nothing 
escapes.  We  had  hard  work  enough  witliout  much  hunting ;  but 
I  have  killed  some  fine  bull  elephants.  These  and  buflaloes  are 
abundant — rhinoceroses  and  other  game  (except  in  one  or  two 
particular  PiM)ts)  very  scarce.  Hippopotami  are  so  hunted  by  the 
I^ikoba,  that  they  h.ardly  ever  show  themselves.  The  clepnants 
are  a  distinct  variety  from  the  Limpopo  ones ;  much  lower  and 
smaller  in  bmly  (10  feet  is  a  large  bull),  but  with  capital  tusks. 
I  siiw  two  quababjis  (straight-horned  rhinoceroses) — wounded  one, 
but  did  not  luig  him.  Eight  or  nine  '  leche'*  fell.  Piet  (my 
waggon  driver)  shot  thc^  first — Livingston  the  second — Murray 
the  third.  The  bonis  of  the  leclie  are  very  much  the  same  as  a 
male  waterbuck's,  and  his  habits  are  precisely  similar.  Two 
other  sjHK'ios  of  antelope  are  mentioned  by  the  natives — one  we 
saw  ;  something  of  the  koodoo  kind,  but  lighter  and  smaller — the 
other  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Lions  are  very  scarce  along  the  river 
and  by  th(?  lake.  We  never  heard  them  but  once,  and  at  one 
time  used  occasionally  to  let  our  oxen  nm  loose  at  night.  The 
day  however  that  my  horse  fell  into  the  pitfall  and  died,  we 
found  there  tccrc  such  things.     The  trader  rolled  one  over  and  I  the 

♦  Tlie  iH»w  anteloiHN  ri'Ct'iitly  disco-vercd  in  S<mth  Africa,  the  skin  of  which  has 
bcfn  forwui-dctl  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Oswell,  and  presented  to  the  British  Museum 
by  Captain  Vardon.— Kd. 
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other,  rather  disgracefully  it  must  be  allowed,  from  a  tree  ;  but 
had  we  been  particular  as  to  oup  honour,  we  might  as  well  have 
left  them  alone,  for  we  could  never  liave  seen  them  for  the  bush. 
I  slew  two  others,  and  this  was  the  whole  of  the  bag,  though  I 
never  missed  but  one  choiico,  and  that  was  from  being  greedy  and 
tiring  to  make  too  sure.  The  only  thing  like  an  escapcl  had  was 
witii  the  first.  We  had  lost  the  road  eoming  into  Kolobeng,  and, 
cantering  along  through  some  rocky  hills  to  look  for  it,  I  heard  a 
grunt  behind  roe,  and,  turning  round,  saw  a  lion  within  8  yards  of 
me  in  full  chase,  head  and  tail  up.  My  old  hat,  torn  off  by  a 
tree,  and  a  shot  Parthian-wiee  satished  him  til!  I  had  got  50  yards 
ahead.  I  then  jumped  off,  with  the  intention  of  loading  tlie 
empty  barrel,  and  bringing  my  friend  to  account  My  fix»t  was 
not  clear  of  the  stirrup  when  he  was  on  me.  Tfiia  time  I  was  on 
the  look-out  for  him,  and  a  lucky  shot  dropped  him  amongst  soma 
low  bushes  and  masses  of  rack,  about  15  or  20  yanls  from  where 
I  stood. 

There  is  now  a  great  point  to  be  ascertained :  namely,  whether 
it  be  not  possible  to  reach  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  ths 
Zambezi  by  an  overland  route.  I  hope  to  do  something  towards 
elucidating  this,  and  have  thereftire  made  up  my  mind  to  leave 
Cape  Town  towanls  the  close  of  tlie  present  month.  I  have 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  Portuguese  authorities  should  I 
happen  to  fall  in  with  tlient,  and  anticipate  no  danger  from  the 
natives.  We  shall  not,  in  all  probability,  reach  the  stations  on  the 
Zambezi,  but  we  may  be  able  to  prove  the  possibility  of  subse- 
quent travellers  doing  so.     Livingston  will  accompany  me.* 


XI. — Copies  of  Reports  from  Captain  Thox.  Hertilersmi  and  Com- 
mander- S.  A.  Paynter  on   Coal  Formations  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  (fc.     Communicated  hy  the  Admiralty. 
[Bt^dMMoh  11,1850.] 

H.M.  St.V.  Siini]i«)ii,  Rio  Jiuieiro,  October  33,  Ig-lS. 
1.  Sir, — I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  that,  iihCBmpIiance  with 
orders  from  Rear-Admiral  Hornby,  I  obtained  at  Port  Famine,  by 
tlie  kindness  of  the  Governor,  a  guide  to  conduct  me  to  the  veins 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Punta  Arenas  (Sandy  Bay),  and  having 
anchored  there  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  instant,  I  landed  with' 
M*.  Barrowman,  2nd  Engineer  of  the  "  Sampson,"  and  proceeded 
to  the  first  vein  about  7  miles  distant  from  Uie  bay,  situated 
'a  Ihc  LihcEee  PrciiJenl's  Address, 
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on  thft  N.  bank,  and  40  or  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
11k*  vein  in  30  or  40  feet  in  depth,  about  20  feet  of  which  could 
only  Im;  p;ot  at  fc»r  the  snow ;  but  all  that  was  visible  appeared  to 
be  clean  and  of  good  quality,  and  may  be  worked  with  great  ease. 

llie  roa<l  as  nir  aB  the  commencement  of  the  first  ridge  of  hills 
from  the  bay,  or  about  4  miles,  lies  over  a  perfect  level ;  the  re- 
m:iining  ]K)rtion  of  3  miles  passes  over  several  ridges  of  hills,  and, 
whc>n  it  n^iclies  as  high  as  the  first  vein,  descends  over  a  deep 
bniw  to  tli(^  head  of  the  river,  gradually  narrowing  to  a  footpath. 

l*he  second  vein  is  a  mile  farther  than  the  first,  and  the  third  a 
mile  and  a  half  t)eyond  the  second.  Both  were  entirely  covered 
witii  Hnow.  lliey  arc  represented  to  be  quite  as  good  as  the  first 
vein,  and  also  dose  to  the  level  of  the  river. 

Having  w'cured  specimens  of  the  first  vein,  and  finding  the 
princ'i]Nd  difficulty  attending  the  working  of  the  mines  would  be 
th(!  want  of  u  good  road,  I  returned  to  the  shore  by  the  bed  of  the 
rivor,  to  asiM'rtain  how  far  it  might  be  practicable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  iU  Irvel  for  the  construction  of  a  road  to  avoid  that  part 
of  thc»  pn*Hciit  one  over  the  hills ;  and  although  I  found  the  nver 
viTV  tortuoiiH,  I  saw  no  gn^at  difficulty  in  forming  a  road  along 
jtM  hftiikHti)  join  that  of  the  ])lain,  there  being  abundance  of  mate- 
rial, wood,  and  stone,  on  the  s]K)t :  some  of  the  trees  measuring 
8  and  4  fiithonm  in  girth. 

'Y\\i\  bed  of  the  river  is  filled  with  pieces  of  good  coal,  which 
must  hav<*  fallen  fnnn  the  veins  on  its  bunks ;  and  as  these  depodts 
an»  numenMiH,  it  may  be  assumed  tliere  is  plenty  of  ooal  in  the 
nei^hhonrho(Ml.  1  ol)S(»rv<»(l  also  indications  of  metallic  substances 
at  thii  bottom  of  sovtjral  trilmt^iry  rills  and  rivulets.  The  veins 
have  not  Ihhmi  worked,  nor  are  there  any  apjwarances  of  their 
iMiiiig  HO  by  the  ('hili  Government,  which  litis  only  established 
l*uiit4i  Arenas  \\a  an  outpost^  under  the  command  of  a  Lieutenant 

No  reliance  c^ui  be  placed  on  a  supply  of  coals  there  until  a 
nmd  be  cronstructed  and  means  of  transfer  from  the  mines  to  the 
bay  w'cured,  its  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  tliat  I  reached  the 
first  V(M!i  by  the  hill-road,  which  was  deeply  covered  with  snow. 

I  shall  l(^ave  specimens  of  the  coal  for  your  inspection,*  and 
have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


•  Thews  iiwcimeiw  have  been  analysed  at  the  Govenimeiit  Museum  of  Practical  Geo- 
lo^y,  and  (l«'cluretl  to  lie  good  varieties  of  the  fossil  fuel  called  Brown  Coal  or 
Liijniie.  Other  specimens  from  Talcaliiiano  Buy  and  Colcurra  Bsiy,  Cliili,  appear  to 
be  rtal  coal  of  the  variety  known  as  Caimcl  orCandel  Coal;  while  that  fnim  Van- 
couver's Island  reiiemldes  ordinary  Newcastle  Coal,  containinj*,  however,  a  su))er- 
abundance  of  earthy  matter. — Ed. 
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a.  M.  Sc  V.  Gorgon,  Vdparaiio,  Beplcmb«r  SI,  IS4B. 
2.  Aa  I  was  directed  by  Commodore  Sir  ThomaB  Herbert,  at 
Monte  Video,  to  examine  the  neighbourhood  of  Laredo  Bay  for 
coal,  I,  in  compatiy  with  several  officers,  explored  for  three  miles 
round  the  bay,  and  observed  no  indication  of  surface  coal,  or  any  ap- 
pearance on  the  rise  of  the  hills  or  falls  of  the  valleys  to  indicate  a 
coal  formation ;  on  the  contrary,  the  land  we  passed  through  was 
a  continued  swamp  in  one  direction  for  miles,  and  the  bills  were 
covered  with  a  stimted  growth  of  small  winter  birch,  and  a  few 
evergreens  and  shrubs.  The  streams  that  run  in  numerous  direc- 
tions from  the  neighbouring  hills  come  untinged  and  perfectly 
clear  to  the  sands,  and  it  is  therefore  my  impression  that  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  bay  there  are  no  veins  of  coal. 

Laredo  Bay  is  a  very  good  anchorage,  but  tlie  N.W.  side  is  to 
be  preferred,  aa  it  has  a  good  sandy  bottom.  On  the  17th  of 
August  at  daylight  I  left  Laredo  Bay  for  Port  Famine,  in  which 
neighbourhood  I  was  also  directed  to  look  for  coal,  samples  of 
which  had  been  sent  home  in  the  "  Salamander."  As  it  was 
necessary  to  wood  sliip,  and  to  obtain  accurate  iuformation  of  any 
coal,  I  communicated  my  instructions  to  the  Governor,  and  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Dunn,  his  Secretary,  was  informed  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  coal  being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but 
that  at  Sandy  Bay,  which  I  had  passed,  and  which  was  distant 
from  Port  Famine  30  miles,  there  were  coal-mines.  These  were 
four  or  five  miles  in  the  interior,  and  could  by  proper  appliances 
be  easily  made  available  for  tlie  use  of  steamers,  but  that  no 
attempt  bad  been  made  to  work  tliem,  as  there  was  neither  capital 
nor  demand.  Tliey  did  not  know  ibc  extent  of  the  veins  nor 
their  probable  direction,  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  surface- 
coal  tliey  were  led  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  extensive  beds. 
I  visited  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Famine,  but  saw  nothing  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  coal-beds,  and  the  jimgle  was  almost 
impenetrable  on  the  hills,  which  sliot  up  from  the  shores  of  the 
Bay.  In  the  different  trips  the  officers  of  the  colony  bad  taken, 
no  signs  of  coal  had  fallen  under  their  notice,  altltough  they  were 
naturally  anxious  to  discover  it,  as  it  would  render  the  colony 
more  valuable  to  Chili.  I  therefore  considered  it  was  useless  to 
steam  back  and  lose  a  week  in  exploring  a  district  already  well 
known  to  the  colonists,  from  whom  ail  necessary  information 
could  be  easily  obtained  by  vessels  pasang  eastward. 
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XII. — Remarks  an  the  Country  between  Wady  Halfeh  and  Gebel 
Berkely  in  Ethiopia^  with  Oheervations  on  the  Level  of  the  Nile. 
By  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  F.R5.,  F.R.G.S. 

[Read  NoYember  S4,  1849.] 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Lnoerne,  Jane  S8, 1849. 

Sir, — In  presenting  to  the  Society  the  foUowinff  remarks  on  the 
country  between  W  ady  Halfeh  and  Gebel  Berkel,  I  must  not 
omit  mentioning  my  obligations  to  Cailliaud's  Map,  and  that  I 
have  seldom  found  reason  to  differ  much  fix)m  that  indefatigable 
traveller,  either  in  his  geography,  or  his  general  remarks  respect- 
ing the  comitry. 

TTie  rocks  in  the  bed,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  from  Wady 
Halfeh,  or  the  second  Cataract,  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Sai,  are  pri- 
mitive, mostly  granite  and  trap ;  the  valleys  are  frequently  wild 
and  picturesque,  amidst  mountains  not  less  than  800  or  1000  feet 
in  height ;  and  about  latitude  21""  appear  some  isolated  mountains 
of  sandstone,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  showing  in  a  very 
interesting  manner  the  junction  of  the  primitive  and  secondary 
formations. 

Similar  isolated  hills  continue  at  intervals  throughout  the  whole 
tract  from  that  part  to  the  province  of  Dongola,  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion, seldom  exceeding  400  feet ;  but  so  deceptive  at  a  distance, 
that  they  appear  at  least  three  or  four  times  that  height.  At 
Allanduli,  on  the  desert  opposite  Sai,  are  numerous  Egyptian 
pebbles,  ranged  upon  the  low  graves  of  the  Moslems,  in  humble 
imitation  of  the  broad  circles  of  black  and  white  stones,  on  the 
tumuli  of  their  pagan  predecessors,  wliich  have  been  collected  and 
brought  to  the  spot  for  that  purpose ;  and  a  little  to  the  S.  of  this 
is  a  bed  of  fine  grit,  lying  over  sandstone,  and  fiill  of  pebbles,  de- 
composed here  and  there,  and  showing  how  that  stratum  has  once 
more  been  reduced  to  sand,  and  has  left  the  hard  pebbles  alone 
on  the  surface  of  the  rock  immediately  below  it. 

Soon  after  this  the  primitive  schists,  quartzoso  and  trap  rocks 
reappear,  and  continue  (with  some  sandstone  above  them,  about 
el  Kedayn)  to  the  summit  of  the  pass  over  the  mountain  plain 
that  terminates  the  district  of  Dar  Mahass.  Here  again,  Gebel 
Arambeeh,  and  other  isolated  secondary  hills,  stand  upon  the 
granites ;  and  these  last,  rising  at  length  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  plain,  disappear  just  beyond  the  frontier  of  Dongola, 
and  are  not  seen  any  more  till  the  neighbourhood  of  Nooree,  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  Ethiopia  being  siindstonc,  on  both  sides  the 
•^ver,  and  Gebel  Berkel  itself  being  a  coarse  grit,  very  like  Uiat 
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of  the  "  Red  Mountain,"  near  Cmro,  whidi  Hoe  upon  the  lime- 
stone of  the  Mokuttiini." 

It  is  to  heds  of  grit,  and  recent  sandstone,  lying  over  the  older 
sandstone  in  Ethiopia,  that  the  Egyptiaa  pebbles  and  petrified 
wood  hiive  once  belonged,  layers  of  which  are  found  upon  and 
under  the  alluvial  soil  at  the  side  of  the  Nile,  about  Ordee,  and 
other  places  in  Dongola,  having  been  brought  down  by  the  river 
from  the  upper  country ;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  appert^n  to 
the  same  kind  of  formation,  which  once  contained  within  it  the 
petrified  wood  (of  the  so  called  "forest")  now  lying  exposed  above 
the  limestone  of  the  Mokuttum,  as  well  as  on  the  summit  of  the 
Libyan  lulls  near  the  Natron  Lakes. 

The  journey  to  Ordee,  the  present  Turkish  capital  of  Dongola, 
is  generally  made  by  the  AVest  bank,  being  ranch  shorter  than 
the  Elastero  road,  owing  to  the  many  comers  it  cuts  off;  but  it  is 
far  less  interesting,  being  mostly  a  dreary  waste  of  sand,  intensely 
hot  in  summer,  and  equally  cold  in  whiter,  when  the  N.W.  wind 
sweeps  the  great  expanse  of  the  Afncan  desert.  Narrow  as  is 
the  strip  of  cultivable  laud  on  the  east  bank,  that  on  tlie  west  is 
still  smaller ;  and  even  the  desert  plants  are  wanting,  which  grow 
in  the  valley  on  the  AraWan  side  ;  at  least  until  you  reach  the 
dreary  and  monotonous  plains  of  Dongola.  The  prindpal  planta 
on  the  east  bank  (wlueh  are  also  among  those  that  grow  in  the 
Maazy  and  Ababdeh  deserts,  east  of  the  Nile)  are  the  Senna; 
the  Hargel  (Cynanchura  Argel),  well  known  like  the  Senna  for  its 
medicinal  properties,  and  remarkable  for  the  fragrance  of  its  white 
clustered  flower ;  the  Osher  {Axclepias  gigantea) ;  the  Glinlga 
{Periploca  secamoue) ;  some  coarse  grasses ;  a  few  Colocyntlis ;  the 
"iAcrVh  {Ci/unnchum  pyrotechnieum) ;  the  Tonthob  {Sodada  deci- 
dua)  ;  the  Tarfa  and  Athul  (Tamarix  GaUica  and  T.  Orien- 
talis) ;  and  numerous  Sellem,  Harraz,  and  other  Mimosas,  some 
of  which  are  fine  timber  trees. 

The  few  cultivated  productions  are  cotton,  indigo,  dokhn  or  millet 
{Phaseolus  mango),  some  lupins  and  gilbin  {^Lathyms  sativui), 
very  little  barley,  and  Doora  {Sorgjium  vulgare\  and  no  wheat 
except  in  the  Dar  Shaykeeh.  But  palm-trees  {Nakkl — Phtenix 
dactyliferd),  which  are  so  valuable  for  their  fruit  and  timber,  are 
numerous ;  and  the  dates  of  Sukkot  are  famed  for  their  excellent 
flavour,  superior  evento  the  Ifireemee,  or  to  those  of  Korayn.  The 
Dom  or  Tkeban  palm-tree  {HypheBne  ITtehaica)  is  rare  ;  hideed  it 
grows  more  abundantly  in  Upper  Egypt  than  in  any  other  place, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  few  uistances  in  which  a  specific  name  baa 
been  properly  taken  from  a  particular  district.     The  mimosas 


*  See  more  fblly.  on  the  geoloerofEg^pt.  Rastvgger'a  '  Reraen  in  Europo,  Aaien, 
ond  Afriksi*  altw  Lieut.  NewboH,  F.R.S., 'On  the  Geology  of  FgypI,' ttc,  ■- ■"- 
Journal  of  ihc  Geological  Society,  vol.  it.  1848,  p.  324. 
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and  the  Osher^  however,  thrive  in  Dongola ;  and  even  the  seem- 
ingly useless  wood  of  the  latter  is  turned  to  many  purposes ;  but 
it  possesses  no  beauty,  and  only  seems  to  increase  the  dismal 
aspect  of  the  desert  plains  or  uncultivated  lands  of  Dongola; 
after  which  the  better  cultivated  and  more  productive  fields  of  the 
Dar  Shaykeeh  are  a  relief.  In  two  or  three  places  I  met  with 
Salvadora  Persica^  and  a  variety  of  the  Nebk  {Rliamnus  Naheca\ 
but  that  province  is  not  remarkable  for  the  number  or  variety  of 
its  botanical  productions.*  Yet  the  plains  of  Dongola,  like  many 
other  portions  of  what  is  now  the  desert,  were  once  highly  pro- 
ductive, having  been  annually  watered  by  the  rising  Nile ;  and 
many  valleys  and  level  spots,  sometimes  extending  to  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  river,  were  once  within  the  reach  of  the 
inundation. 

This  change  I  suppose  to  have  taken  place  between  3350  and 
3550  years  ago  ;  when  an  earthquake,  or  the  force  of  the  water, 
having  broken  down  the  high  barrier  over  which  it  till  then  had 
fallen  at  Silsilis  {Hadjar  Sel8eleh\  in  Upper  Egypt,  tlie  level  of 
the  Nile  was  lowered  between  30  and  40  feet  throughout  its 
whole  course  above  that  spot,  and  thenceforward  ceased  to  inun- 
date the  very  soil  it  had  annually  deposited  in  Ethiopia. 

In  that  country  it  now  falls  short  by  about  28  feet  of  its  former 
level,  during  the  inundation  ;  the  inscriptions  at  Samneh^  record- 
ing its  annual  height  during  the  reigns  of  ancient  Egyptian  kings, 
who  reigned  from  about  1 700  to  1 500  before  our  era,  stand  from 
27  feet  8  inches  to  28  feet  above  the  highest  Nile  hitherto  known, 
that  of  1848 ;  and  extensive  fields  of  old  alluvial  deposit,  some- 
times of  many  miles  in  length,  and  often  from  a  quarter  to  2  or  3 
miles  in  breadth,  with  the,  additional  evidence  of  water- worn  i-ocks, 
are  met  with  in  numerous  places  above  the  second  cataract. 

In  Nubia  also,  the  same  old  alluvial  deposit  is  traced  far  above 
the  reach  of  the  present  inundations ;  and  the  same  continues  a 
little  below  Asouan,  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Silsilis,  from 
which  I  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  at  Silsilis,  and  not  at 
Asouan  (as  I  firet  supposed),  the  bursting  of  the  barrier  took  place, 
which  had  till  then  maintained  it  at  its  higher  level. 

Another  effect  of  this  sudden  opening  of  a  lower  channel  was  to 
prevent  the  Nile  from  following  the  course  it  formerly  held,  down 
the  valley  lying  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Asouan,  and  which,  from 
the  alluvial  deposit  I  found  in  its  bed,  wa5  evidently  once  the 
course  of  the  river.  A  similar  dry  channel,  3  miles  long,  has 
been  left  at  Eggcr,  and  another  at  Wady  Absout,  in  the  Dar 
Mahass ;  and  the  same  evidences  of  the  ancient  level  of  the  Nile 
may  be  traced  throughout  its  course  in  Ethiopia. 

*  For  these  botanical  productions  see  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson's  Second  Series  of 
'The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,'  vol.  i.,  chap.  11.— H.  S. 
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I  have  already  bad  an  opportunity  of  treating  this  more  fully  in 
a  communication  lately  sent  by  me  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture ;  and  as  I  wish  to  leave  room  for  some  observations  made  in 
Egypt  with  the  Aneroid  barometer,  I  hope  this  will  plead  my 
excuse  to  the  Society  for  noticing  the  subject  so  briefly  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

Professor  Chaix  of  Geneva  has  already  submitted  to  the  Society 
the  result  of  his  observations  with  the  barometer  in  Egypt,  and 
has  ^ven,  among  otlier  valuable  information,  a  calculation  of  the 
fall  of  the  Nile  from  Philae  to  the  Mediterranean :  it  may  therefore 
not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  the  following  observations  with 
those  of  the  Professor,  at  the  same  time  that  they  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  value  of  that  very  convenient  and  sensitive 
instrument  the  Aneroid  barometer.*  Phey  are  made  on  going 
from  Atfeh  (at  the  junction  of  the  Alexandrian  Canal  with  the 
Nile)  to  Gebel  Berkcl,  and  on  returning  from  the  latter  place  to 
Alexandria,  so  that  the  gradual  variation  during  the  two  seasons 
of  the  year  may  be  ascertained  and  allowed  for  ;  but  owing  to  the 
space  Uiey  necessarily  take  up  in  a  letter,  I  will  refrain  from  adding 
my  calculations  on  the  fall  of  the  Nile  during  its  course,  which 
SLTG  of  less  importance,  as  any  one  who  feels  suflScicntly  interested 
in  tJie  subject  can  supply  tliis  omission.f 

Selection,  by  Mr.  Fred.  Atbton,  from  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  Record  of 
552  ObservatioDS  made  by  him  with  an  Aneroid  Barometer  (of  Messrs.  Arnold 
and  Dent)  between  Alexandria  and  Gebel  Berkel ;  consisting  of  such  of  the 
Observations  as  were  made  under  the  most  nearly  corresponding  Atmospheric 
Conditions  of  Wind,  &c.,  and  at  the  times  most  nearly  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  Sun*s  passing  the  Meridian. 
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•  The  iniUcations  of  the  Aneroid  Barometer  are  anppoaed  to  repreeent  the  atmoapberic  preeiure 
in  inchc.4  of  mercury. 

+  Thi;  diMtancos  as  far  as  n»ll»  have  b«en  measured  off  on  the  large  French  map  ;  thoec  between 
Phihe  and  Gebel  Berkel  from  Cailliaud's  *Cours  du  Nil,'  and  are  taken  along  the  line  oX  current  of 
the  river. 
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NtiTB.— Theie  oUervation*  sre  not  iufflciently  conforniBble  in  the  elements  they 
oBrt  fur  the  CHlcalation  of  the  difTercDcea  in  sltilude  of  the  leveral  places  at  which 
tbej  were  made,  to  admit  of  a  trustworthy  or  uscftil  result,  iu  that  respect,  being 
deduced  from  them :  bat  it  has  been  thought  deiirahle  to  insert  them  aa  %a 
appeudi*  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  paper,  with  the  view  of  fbmishmg  aspeMmen 
w  the  emplojment  of  the  Aneroid  barometer  in  the  invesligations  nppertamine,  to 
physical  geo^phv ;  and  in  the  hope  that  incitement  may  be  thereby  afforded  to 
genlleroen  with  adequate  leisure  and  opportunity  lo  prosecute  the  subject  to  a  cod- 
du«ioB  which  will  enable  this  very  convenient  and  porinhle  inslrument  to  be  osed 
bj"  the  gtogrephor  with  success  for  delermiuiug  differences  of  level — at  least  luch 
differences  as  are  not  great,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

For  making  observations  from  which  usefiti  rcsulls  can  be  catcDlaled,  whether 
with  the  Mercurial  or  Aneroid  barometer,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind 
by  travellers  tliat  they  should,  as  much  as  possible,  make  (hem  under  the  lame  con- 
ditions of  wind  and  of  local  atmospheric  currents,  and,  us  ouarly  ai  tbcy  con,  to  the 
tine  of  the  sun's  passiun  the  meridian  at  the  place  of  observation.  See  on  this 
(ttbjecl  the  admirable  Memoira  by  Kamond,  collected  into  1  vol.  4lo.,  Paris,  lail, 
entitled  '  Mtmoir^s  sur  U  Formulc  Barom^trique  de  la  Mucanique  C^estc,  ei  les 
Diip«Mtkiiu  de  I'Atmoiphdre,  &c.' 
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Note  by  Mr,  F.  Ayrton  on  Professor  Paul  Chaix*  calcuiaiion  of  the 
volume  of  water  flowing  through  the  channel  of  the  Nile  at  the 
season  of  its  flood.  See  19/A  voL  of  the  *  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society^*  page  149. 

Professor  Cliaix  statesi  on  the  authority  of  Lenant  Dey,  that,  in  the  drv  season, 
the  breadth  of  the  Rosctta  or  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  measured  at  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  point  of  divergence  of  its  waters  through  the  Delta,  is  435*57 
in(!tres  with  a  mean  depth  of  2*  06  metres,  and  a  mean  velocity  of  0*7i»5  mt^dres  in 
a  second,  which  gives  a  volume  of  921*1  cubic  metres  per  second;  and  that  the 
corresponding  quantities  for  the  Damietta  or  eastern  branch  of  the  river  are  253*55 
metres,  4*96  metres,  and  *814  metres,  giving  a  volume  of  821*82  cubic  mHres  per 
second.  The  sum  of  these  two  volumes  is  therefore  1 742  *  92,  which  we  may  call  1 743 
cubic  metres.  Professor  Chaix  then  continuef,  but  without  citing  the  elements  of 
his  calculation,  *  The  body  of  water  flowing  during  the  greatest  floods  would  be 
6536*086  cubic  mhres  a  second  through  the  liosetta  branch,  and  2629*979  cubic 
metres  through  tlie  Damietta  branch.'  He  then  assumes  the  sum  of  the  two  last 
mentioned  numbers  to  be  8,166,065,  and  is  thence  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  discharge  of  the  Nile  during  the  flood  is  in  the  ratio  of  8,166,065  to  1742 
(for  1743  as  shown  al)ove).  that  is,  4600  times  greater  than  in  the  dry  season,  and 
that  it  would  so  require  less  than  14  hours  to  fill  up  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  with  a  superficies  of  545  millions  of  square  niiitres  and  a  mean  depth  of 
80  metres :  and  he  adds  that  *  he  cannot  help  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  mea- 
sures which  lead  to  such  prodigious  results.' 

The  inaccuracy  results  from  an  oversight  in  having  omitted  to  insert  the  decimal 
point  in  the  notation  of  the  figures  8,166,065,  expressing  the  total  volume  dis- 
charged )>y  the  two  branches  during  the  flood.  The  calculation  should  have  been 
as  follows '.—' 

Cubic  metres. 
Volume  of  water  flowing  through  the  Eosetta  branch  during 

the  flood 5536*086 

Through  the  Damietta  branch 2629*979 


Total  volume  per  second 8166*065 

Which  quantity,  divided  by  1743  (the  number  of  cubic  metres  constituting  the 
volume  of  water  during  the  dry  season),  will  give  4'(jJ^.'),  which  is  the  number  of 
times  that  the  volume  during  the  flood  is  larger  than  tnat  during  tlie  dry  season. 

The  cubic  contents  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  will  be  r>45,O00,0tK)  of  cubic  metres, 
multiplied  by  SO,  equal  to  43,600,000,000  cubic  metres,  which,  divided  by 
8166005,  will  give  .5,339,169  seconds,  equivalent  to  61  days  23  hours,  and  which  is 
the  time  that  would  be  required  for  filling  up  the  Lake  of  Geneva  if  the  stream  of 
the  Nile  at  its  flood  were  pouring  into  the  lake. 

From  the  correction  now  made,  it  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  p.  150  of  Profes- 
sor Chaix*  paper,  that  the  volume  of  the  Nile  during  its  flood  should  have  been 
stated  to  be  not  more  than  twice  that  of  the  Neva,  instead  of  20O0  times. 


ERRATUM. 

In  Miss  Colthur-st's  tjible,  part  2  of  vol.  19,  page  VMly  substitute  at  the  bottom 
6086*43  feet  for  6075' 78. 


Ii^land  Stenfonl.  Jr.  \ 


if 
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^lll. — Considerations  on  the  great  Isthmus  of  Central  America. 
liiBy  Capt.  Robert  Fitz-Roy,  R,N.     Communicated  by  Dr. 
*^^Shaw,  Sec. 

V     i  (Read  Nor.  11  and  25, 1850.) 

[ONQ  the  important  public  questions  of  the  present  day  is  one 
Ich   has  attracted   particular  attention   during  the  last  half- 
jtury — not  only  as  a  geographical  investigation,  and  as  a  philo- 
ihical  problem  to  be  solved,  but  as  a  subject  eminently  com- 
cial,   philanthropic,  and  political.     The  union  of  the  Atlantic 
Pacific  Oceans  by  a  navieable  channel  ttirough  the  great 
lerican  Isthmus*  is  the  principal  question  contemplated. 
Subordinate  to  this  grand  idea — a  conception  that  the  present 
may  see  realised — are  various  schemes  for  roads  and  canals, 
r  Nrhich,  ednce  the  sixteenth  century,  have  interested  the  western 

^■^orld.t 

Since  Nunez  de  Balboa  first  saw  the  South  Sea  (1513),  and  on 
knees  thanked  Heaven — since  Drake,  fipom  a  lofty  tree,  beheld 

>th  oceans  (1572),  and,  with  other  ardent  explorers  of  those 
regions,  satisfied  himself  that  only  a  narrow  isthmus  separated  the 
great  waters— innumerable  plans  have  been  considered,  with  a 
view  to  efiect  an  inter-oceanic  communication. 

Crowds  have  followed  where  those  leaders  showed  the  way ; 
and  a  variety  of  information  has  been  accumulated,  which,  how- 
ever deficient  in  some  respects,  is  now  easily  accessible,  and  needs 
only  to  be  compiled,  and  impartially  collated,  in  order  that  it  may 
become  readily  available.  Fhe  intention  of  this  Paper  is  to  give 
a  concise  summary  of  the  most  trustworthy  information  extant, 
relative  to  passages  across  the  Isthmus. 

Besides  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  whose  works  are  text-books 
for  the  world,  many  authorities  have  been  consulted,  and  the  most 
recent  information  has  been  studied,  as  well  as  that  of  early  date. 
A  list  of  these  references  will  be  given  at  the  conclusion.^ 

The  principal  object  in  view  is  a  navigable  channel  between  the 
two  oceans,  through  which  the  largest  ships  may  pass,  without 
breaking  bulk  or  being  lightened;  the  least  object  contem- 
plated is  a  common  waggon-road :  and  between  these  limits  other 

*  By^the  expression  **  great  American  Isthmus"  is  understood  all  the  compara- 
tively narrow  extent  of  land  that  unites  the  two  continents,  and  with  respect  to 
them  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  isthmus.  Eaoh  narrower  part  of  this  great  tract  is 
usually  referral  to  by  a  specific  appellation,  as  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  otc 

t  Many  proposals  for  canals  were  submitted  at  yarious  times  to  the  Spanish 
goyemment. 

X  Quotations  will  be  generally  avoided,  except  as  notes  ;  not  only  to  save  the 
reader's  time,  but  because  this  paper  is  professedly  an  abstract  of  the  operations 
and  opinions  of  others,  and  not  the  result  of  indiyidual  labour  or  experience. 
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methods  of  transit  will  be  noticed ;  which  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads— namely.  Ship-canals  :  Boat-canals  :  Bailroads :  aiui 
Wa£gon-roads. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  subjects  for  consideration,  our  in- 
quiry may  be  facilitated  by  prefacing  it  with  a  few  brief  remarks 
on  the  present  methods  of  conveyance  across  Central  America ; 
also  on  health  in  that  climate ;  on  storms  ;  on  volcanic  effects ;  on 
the  aboriginal  Indians ;  and  on  political  obstacles. 

Men,  horses,  and  mules  have  hitherto  carried  all  4liat  has  been 
transported  from  sea  to  sea,  where  barges'^  or  canoes  have  not 
floated.  It  may  indeed  appear  strange  to  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  climate  and  character  of  those  regions,  that  in  the  middle 
of-  the  nineteenth  centurVt  after  ages  of  traffic  across  a  neck  of 
land  only  thirtv  miles  wide  in  some  places  (which  is  not  twice  the 
length  of  the  Isle  of  Wight),  there  should  have  been  no  road — 
literally  no  kind  of  continued  roadway  across  any  part  of  this 
singular  barrier — until  Californian  gold  caused  old  mule-tracks  to 
be  frequented,  and  new  roads  commenced.  Much  traffic  through 
continued  woodland,  the  rapid  growth  of  vegetation,  a  soft  tena- 
cious soil,  and  an  extraordinary  amount  of  rain,  have  hitherto 
destroyed  and .  almost  effaced  such  attempts  at  road-making  as 
were  effected  in  former  days,  even  by  the  exertions  of  the  early 
Spaniards,  who  employed  slaves,  and  also  availed  themselves  of 
Indian  labour,  unscrupulously.  Canoes  still  struggle  along  very 
irregular  rivers,  sometimes  pushing  among  trees,  sometimes  stuck 
fast  on  shoals,  sometimes  endangered  in  rocky  rapids,  according 
to  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  streams,  which  vary  greatly  in 
opposite  seasons.  The  slow  and  toilsome  nature  oi  such  ways 
can  be  appreciated  fully  by  those  only  who  have  travelled  in  tro- 
pical forests  during  the  rainy  season. 

In  these  regions  roads  must  be  made  with  large  logs  of  wood 
(corduroy)  or  paved  with  stone,  or  else  macadamised  with  an 
unusually  thick  layer  of  '  metal,'  until  an  embankment  (or  '  bat- 
tery') fit  for  a  railway  can  be  constructed. 

Having  referred  to  the  climate,  that  subject  may  be  noticed 
here  cursorily,  and  reverted  to  subsequently,  being  a  very  mate- 
rial consideration. 

Excessive  wetness  (rather  than  humidity),  owing  to  torrents  of 
rain,  and  continual  showers  between  the  periods  of  incessant 
downfall,  may  be  considered  the  principal  impediment  to  con- 
structing roads,  bridges,  and  the  solid  works  of  canals.  Not  only 
do  these  floods  act  immediately  on  the  earthworks,  but  they  caiUip 
such  a  quick  growth  of  vegetation  (under  a  tropical  sun), 
rapid  a  decay  of  all  ligneous  substances,  that  man — ftn#»*« 

*  Bongos. 
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lie  is  by  a  permanently  high  temperature  accompanied  by  much 
moisture — la  sciircely  able  to  clear  the  ground  and  construct  his 
work  before  it  is  overgrown  and  beginning  to  decay. 

Miasmatic  exbalations  (or  malaria)  are  engendered  in  low 
situations,  especially  near  the  confluence  of  fresh  and  salt  water, 
or  near  river  mud,  or  decaying  matter,  by  which  illnesses  are 
occasioned,  particularly  to  Europeans  and  their  deeceudauta, 
before  they  become  'acclimatised.'  Intermittent  fevers,  ague, 
and  at  times  the  pestiferous  yellow  fever,  are  common  in  sud\ 
situations ;  but  care  and  good  medical  advice  cure  the  majority 
of  cases ;  and  it  is  remarked  tliat  those  persons  who  have  been 
thus  '  seasoned,'  as  it  were,  do  not  usually  suffer  again  from  the 
same  malady. 

Another  serious  impediment  to  the  permanence  of  solid  works 
ia,  the  liability  of  the  greater  part  of  these  countries  to  the 
destructive  effects  of  volcanic  convulaions.  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  vicinity  of  Panama  has  not  been  known 
to  suffer  from  such  disturbance.  That  district  appears  to  be  one 
of  those  limited  tracts,  sometimes  found  in  volcanic  regions,  on 
each  side  of  which  earthquakes  and  eruptions  occur  without 
affecting  the  central  district.*  It  does  not  appear,  moreover,  that 
there  have  been  eruptions  or  violent  earthquakes  during  the  last 
few  centuries  in  any  part  of  the  narrow  isthmus  usually  called 
Darien. 

By  storms,  or  by  common  gales  of  wind,  the  southern  part  of 
Central  America  is  less  troubled  ttian  the  northern.  It  is  not  so 
subject  to  violent  tempests  as  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  even  Guati- 
mala  ;  but  they  are  experienced  occasional! y-t 

A  few  diminished  tribes  of  aborigines  still  inhabit  the  moun-'_ 
tainous  ranges  of  some  districts.     The  Indians  of  Darien  visit  * 

*  ReasoaiiiKapODlbe  cause  wLy  certain  inlermediale  poinU,  it  the  Burfkce  of  tk« 
carlh,  Bud  in  the  diraction  traversed  by  enrthquakes,  are  unaffected  by  their  inlla- 
encc,  M.  dc  Humboldt  (as  if  to  bear  out  the  Draertion  of  the  people  of  FaDBma  tbU 
their  proiince  is  not  troubled  b;  them)  observei :  "  Thii  pbenomcnon  is  frequently 
remarked  at  Peru  and  Mexico,  in  eartliqankes  which  bare  foUawcd  during  agei 
a  dctenninatc  direction.  The  inhabitacta  of  the  Andes  say  «ith  simpticity,  ap«lkfe. 
ing  of  on  intermediary  ground  which  is  not  affected  by  the  general  niotioo,  Inot  {I 
forms  a  bridge  (que  haee  paeote),  as  if  they  meant  (o  iniUcate  by  this  exprmion  ' 
that  the  undulations  are  propagated,  at  an  immense  depth,  under  ttn  inert  rock." — 
Zioft  I'uiiama,  &c.,  1849.     Note  in  page  39.  quoting  from  Humboldt. 

t  H.MjS.  Comns  experienced  a  gale,  amounting  to  a  hurricane,  on  the  ITlh  of 
October.  1833.  The  barometer,  in  tbia  instance,  gave  a  timely  and  sufflcienl  indi- 
cation Ly  falling  very  low.  Tlie  ship  therefore  quitted  her  nnchorage  at  Chngrci. 
_The  wind  blew  for  twelve  hours  exceedingly  hard,  from  N.W.  to  S.W.  All  thi 
Imoi  Panama  uKTf  wrecked,  Dud  bousei  were  blown  down  both  at  Chagrcs  and 

I,  of  a  week's  duration,  loiDetimes  almoel  amounting  to  a  gali^  are 
during  winter  and  cpriuE,  ut  Chngrcs,  but  are  much  more  prev»- 
>  de  Nicaragua.— CWuiT^ian  Naviyator,  Purdy's,  1839:  p.  £17. 
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the  adjacent  islets  and  reefs.  They  are  the  descendants  of  those 
high  spirited  and  free  *  Symerons'  who  were  never  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards,  but  willingly  joined  our  countrymen  in  many 
enterprises.  This  tribe  still  opposes  the  exploration  of  certain 
tracts ;  and  armed  as  of  old  with  lances,  bows,  and  poisoned 
arrows,  or  with  the  curious  blowpipe  (like  that  of  Borneo),  with  its 
needle-like  missiles  dipped  in  venom,*  these  still  indomitable 
savages  are  jealously  vigilant  in  guarding  their  own  passes. 
Perhaps  they  fear  the  discovery  of  mines  studiously  concealed  by 
their  ancestors  from  the  covetous  oppressors  of  their  race  ;  and  it 
is  likely  that  they  may  dread  the  exploration  of  some  easy  way  of 
communicating  from  sea  to  sea,  which,  leading  through  their  own 
land,  would  inevitably  cause  their  eventual  dispossession. t 

i 

*  Captain  Cochrane  says  that  these  little  darts  are  dipped  in  the  venom  that 
exudes  from  the  pores  of  a  toad  (rana  de  veneno)  transfixed  by  a  wooden  skewer. 
**  The  pipe  was  made  of  two  pieces  of  reed,  each  forming  a  half  circle ;  these 
being  placed  together  left  a  small  hole,  just  large  enough  fbr  the  admission  of  the 
arrow.    The  reeds,  which  are  about  tweWe  feet  long,  were  bound  round  with 
green  hide,  cut  into  thongs,  and,  when  dry,  covered  with  a  coat  of  milk  from  the 
caucho  tree  (caoutchouc  r),  which,  dried,  prevents  any  air  from  entering,  and 
appears  of  a  dark  brown  colour.    The  arrows  are  about  eight  inches  long,  formed 
of  a  fine  grained  wood ;  the  point  very  sharp,  and  cut  like  a  corkscrew  for  au  inch 
up,  showing  a  very  fine  thread,  that  composes  the  spiral  screw.    This  is  rolled  in 
the  poison,  which  is  permitted  to  dry  on  it.    Round  the  thicker  end  is  wound  fine 
cotton,  in  the  natural  state,  until  it  will  jast  easily  enter  the  tube,  which  is  applied 
to  the  mouth,  and  aim  being  taken  with  the  eye,  the  urrow  is  blown  out.    A  prac- 
tised marksman  will  send  it  with  great  correctness,  killing  a  bird  on  the  top  of  a 
high  tree.     The  arrow  will  fiy  one  hundred  yards,  and  is  certain  death  to  man 
or  animal  wounded  by  it ;  no  cure  as  yet  having  been  discovennl.    A  tiger,  when 
hit,  runs  ten  or  a  dozen  yards,  staggers,  becomes  sick,  and  dies  in  four  or  five 
minutes.     A  bird  is  killed  as  with  a  bullet,  and  the  arrow  and  wounded  part  of  the 
flesh  being  cut  out,  the  remainder  is  eaten  without  danger.    The  poison  is  obtiuned 
from  a  small  harmless  frog,  called  rana  de  veneno^  about  three  inches  long,  yellow 
on  the  back,  with  very  large  black  eyes.     It  is  only  to  be  found  (as  my  host  in> 
formed  me)  in  this  place  TChoco  ?)  and  another,  called  Pelmar,    Those  who  use 
this  poison  catch  the  frogs  in  the  woods,  and  confine  them  in  a  hollow  cane,  where 
thev  regularly  feed  them  until  they  want  the  poison,  when  they  take  one  of  the 
unfortunate  reptiles  and  pass  a  pointed  piece  of  wood  down  liis  throat  and  out  at 
one  of  his  legs.    This  torture  makes  the  poor  toad  perspire  very  much,  especially 
on  the  back,  which  becomes  covered  with  white  froth :  this  is  the  most  powerful 
poit(on  that  he  yields,  and  in  this  they  dip  or  roll  the  points  of  their  arrows,  which 
will  preserve  their  destructive  power  for  a  year.     Afterwards,  below  this  white 
substance,  appears  a  yellow  oil,  which  is  carefully  scraped  off,  and  retains  its  deadly 
influence  for  four  or  six  months,  according  to  the  goodness  (as  they  say)  of  the 
ft-og.     Ky  this  means,  from  one  frog,  sufficient  poison  is  obtained  for  about  fifty 
arrows." — (Cochraue's  Journal  in  Colombia^  vol.  ii.  pp.  40.5-7.)     But  Dr.  Cullen 
mentions  that  it  is  the  Wourali  or  Curare  poison  which  the  Indians  of  Darien  use ; 
that  it  is  called  by  them  **  Corova*'  and  that  it  is  made  by  mixing  the  juices  of  two 
trees  which  ^row  in  the  province  of  Choco.     Waterton  does  not  describe  animal 
poison  as  being  used  by  the  Indians  of  tropical  America.     His  account  of  the 
Wourali  is  well  known. — Waterton's  Wanderincjs. 

In  I^rneo  the  poison  used  does  not  long  retain  its  strength.  Probably  many 
varieties  of  poison  are  used  for  these  little  darts,  as  well  as  for  ordinary  arrows. 
Our  countrymen  were  frequently  woundeii  by  missiles  of  these  kinds  in  Borneo, 
without  fatal  consequencfs  ensuing.    See  Mundy  and  Keppel. 

t  This  fact  is  not  less  interesting  on  account  of  the  resemblance  between  these 
Indians  and  the  Araucanians,  besides  others  similarly  circumstanced. 
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Several  other  tribes  of  natives  exist  in  the  northern  provinceB, 
besides  tliow;  Iting-tried  friends  of  the  British,  the  Mosquito 
Indians.  As  usual  with  aborigines,  lliey  shun  settled  districts, 
and  dislike  the  laborious  occupations  of  civilised  man. 

There  is  yet  another  hindrance  in  the  way  of  those  enterpris- 
ing spirits  who  would  undertake  great  works  on  the  isthmus, 
which  is  really  of  consequence,  namely,  the  political  instability  of 
the  local  governments.  With  well  established  and  settled  au- 
thorities it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  make  secure  arrange- 
ments, but  in  such  unsettled  states  as  those  of  Central  America, 
the  political  part  of  the  question  is  certainly  not  the  least  difficult ; 
and  where  it  is  proposed  to  carry  a  way  through  more  than  one 
state,  obstacles  of  a  moral  kind  op|K)se  themselves  still  more  forcibly. 
The  best- concerted  plans,  the  most  elaborate  precautions,  the 
most  just  and  liberal  treaties,  may  be  suddenly  cancelled,  and 
skittered  to  the  winds,  by  revolutionary  commotions. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  farther,  that  irres]ioctive  of  climate 
or  political  considerations,  there  is  one  chief  requisite,  one  main 
point,  to  be  insisted  on,  in  connection  with  any  route  or  line 
intended  to  be  available  for  general  utility,  without  which  ad- 
vantage permanent  success  will  be  impoasible.  This  indispensable 
adjunct  ia  a  good  port.  Without  such  a  place  of  resort,  at  each 
end  of  any  canal  or  rmlroad,  easy  of  access  and  sheltered  at  all 
times,  shipping  could  not  effect  their  objects  securely,  and  in  de- 
finite times.  Delay,  expense,  and  risk  must  be  the  consequences 
of  using  a  route  unprovided  with  adequate  harbourage. 

To  explain  and  illustrate  the  urgency  of  this  consideration,  let 
US  imagine  a  sliip-canal  completed.  It  would  not  be  practicable 
to  sail  into  such  a  canal  direct  from  the  open  sea.  Safe  anchor- 
age must  first  be  obtained  very  near  the  entrance  ;  and  that  open- 
ing must  itself  be  perfectly  protected,  not  only  from  injury  by 
land-floods,  hut  from  the  effects  of  storms ;  from  the  surf  and 
the  heavy  swell  of  the  sea :  and  from  any  accumulation  of  mud, 
sand,  or  shingle. 

Another  momentous  consideration  must  not  be  forgotten,  which 
is,  that  the  larger  and  better  the  canal,  or  other  means  of  inter- 
course {ca^teris paribus),  the  more  will  the  world  at  large  profit; 
while,  on  the  other  liand,  the  smaller  the  scale  of  the  work  effected, 
the  more  exclusively  local  must  it  become  in  value-  An  injudi- 
ciously cboBcn  place,  or  a  work  of  too  limited  a  character,  would 
mar  the  grand  object,  that  of  facilitating  the  intercourse  of  the 
world. 

Such  a  communication  as  we  are  contemplating  would  attract 
crowds  of  shipping.  It  would  be  a  thoroughfare  for  all  nations. 
Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  the  forest  of  masts  that  meets  the  eye 
in  a  large  mercantile  port,  and  remember  that  a  greater  multitude 
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of  vessels  may  be  expected,  and  ought  to  be  provided  for,  in  the 
event  of  a  readily  available  passage  by  water,  or  even  by  land, 
being  opened  across  the  American  isthmus. 

Several  lines  have  been  proposed  for  a  canal  or  a  railroad,  and 
eadi  has  its  earnest  advocates;  but  as  interested  motives  may 
influence,  and  prejudice  may  bias  opinions,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  persons  mo  wish  to  be  imiMirtial  to  examine  and  compare 
the  merits  of  these  lines  independently,  without  trusting  to  the 
opinion  of  any  individual,  who  may  be  more  or  less  biassed  in 
fieivour  erf  one  particular  route. 

Four  principal  lines  have  been  hitherto  recommended,  to  which 
may  be  now  added  for  consideration  at  least  three  more  that 
otkr  advantages  not  to  be  undervalued,  and  some  others  of  whidi 
a  brief  passing  notice  will  suffice. 

Taking  the  four  principal  lines  in  order,  from  north  to  south, 
the  first  IS  that  between  die  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Tehuantepec, 
which  may  be  called,  for  brevity,  the  Mexican  Kne. 

The  second  is  through  the  great  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  is 
well  known  as  the  Nicaragua  line.  This  popular  route  is  usually 
taken  from  the  Atlantic,  along  the  river  San  Juan  to  the  lake ; 
hut  from  thence  to  the  Padfic  no  less  than  six  diflbrent  and  totally 
distinct  courses  have  been  recommended.  In  this  paper  theee 
ieparate  propositions  will  be  considered  as  branches  of  the  Nica- 
ragua line. 

The  third  route  crosses  the  isthmus  near  Pkmama,  and  is  of 
course  termed  the  Panama  line.  The  fourth,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  by  the  Atrato  river  to  Cupica  bay,  is  known  aa  the 
Atrato  and  Cupica  Kne. 

Of  the  three  lines  next  in  importance,  one  is  from  the  Chiriqui 
lake  to  Dulce  gulf.  Another  from  the  gulf  of  San  Bias  or 
Mandinga  to  Chepo,  in  the  bay  of  Panama ;  and  a  third  from 
Caledonia  bay,  in  the  gulf  of  Darien,  to  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel. 
These  almost  unknown  routes,  the  Chiriquiy  the  Scut  Bias,  and 
the  Darien,  may  be  considered  after  the  four  principal  lines  have 
been  examined ;  and  the  other  routes  suggested  may  be  noticed 
in  passing. 

The  Mexican  line^  over  the  isthmus  of  Huasacoalcoe  (or  Coatz- 
acoalcos)  leads  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  so  called,  in  the 
18th  parallel  of  latitude,  to  the  gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  near  the 
16th.  It  is  about  120  miles'^  across,  in  a  straight  line  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  is  nowhere  very  much  elevated :  about  700  feet 
above  the  sea  is,  however,  the  lowest  summit  level. t    The  rivers 

*  Geographical  miles,  sixty  to  a  degree  of  latitude,  are  used  in  this  paper 
throughoat. 

t  Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  in  this  case,  as  in  the  fbl lowing,  by 
reference  to  one  or  two  of  the  works  specified  at  the  conclusion  of  this  paper. 
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that  appear  to  afford  some  facilities  are  not  really  of  much  im- 
portance, as  tlieir  watere  are  not  deep  enough  to  be  uavigable  far. 
Their  eources  are  separated  by  a  tract  of  rocky  country,  and  their 
entrances  are  barred  by  sandbanks.  The  adjacent  coasts  are 
frequently  troubled  by  furious  atorras,"  and  there  is  no  port. 
Nevertheless  so  much  has  been  thought  of  this  locality,  that 
elaborate  surveys  have  been  made  on  two  occasions ;  one  near  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  the  other  in  1842-3.t  Moreover,  at 
the  present  time  there  are  persons  interested  in  this  district  suffi- 
ciently to  have  obtained  a  call  or  an  extra  session  of  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Orleans,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  plans,  which  in 
that  State  are  exceedingly  popular.J 

One  argument  much  used  in  favour  of  this  proposition  is,  the 
comparatively  level  nature  of  the  country  intervening  between  the 
oceans ;  but  the  elevation  above  the  sea  would  require  a  great 
number  of  locks  for  any  canal,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
would  be  uncertain.  A  railroad  may  soon  become  locally  va- 
luable :  but  for  the  present  a  good  waggon-road,  from  river  to 
river,  appears  to  be  all  tliat  the  insuperable  disadvantages  of 
position  will  admit,  since  hard  gaJes  often  blow  towards  the  land, 
and  there  is  actually  no  port  near  either  river  in  which  shelter  can 
be  obtained  for  any  hut  coasting  craft,  or  other  small  vessels. 

Other  arguments  are  more  favourable  to  this  route,  which  are 
derived  fi-om  its  climate  being  less  unhealthy  than  that  of  other 
lines  to  the  southward ;  from  its  supplies  of  stone  §  and  timber ; 
from  a  native  population  inclined  to  work  moderately,  besides 
many  peopled  districts  within  reach,  whence  labour  could  be 
obtained ;  and  from  the  vicinity  of  the  United  States,  on  one 
hand,  while  California  is  near,  on  the  other,  To  these  may  be 
added  the  fact  that  this  proposed  line  is  entirely  within  one  terri- 
tory, therefore  political  ohstacles  might  be  less  tardily  overcome. 
But  the  work  could  never  interest  the  world  at  laree,  as  one  more 
remark  will  probably  suffice  to  show.  The  gulf  ol  Mexico  is  not 
in  the  line  of  general  intercourse  between  the  two  great  oceans. 

•  Cnlltd  "Norte*,"  " TapajBgoai,"  or  "l'apagttyos,"Brcordinglo  Ilieir direclioo 
— N.— S.W.— orN.E. 

t  Id  the  fouiieeaUi  volmne  of  the  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Geogropbical  Society 
(Psit  ii.,  pp.  306-151,  we  the  thief  details  of  Don  Jose  de  Goray's  nirvej,  enecaled 
by  Mora  and  other  qualified  pcrsonB.  At  page  310,  (he  locnlity  called  Tarib  ii 
dcwril>cd  a<  the  proper  place  for  dividing  the  waters  (the  lowest  watershed,  or 
■ummit  level),  to  ibal  ibey  (ioold  How  both  wnj>—  part  toward*  the  Pacific,  and 
the  rest  towards  the  AllaDlic,  The  altitnde  of  thj*  poaiiion  it  given,  by  trigono- 
m«lriciil  nicaEurcment.  bk  -iUS-S  metrcii  above  the  sea  ;  which  is 7034  (itet  Eogliih. 
The  ilialloweGt  water  fbnnd  then  on  the  bar  of  the  rivor  HnaianHilcot  was  taid  to 
be  6'a  metres,  or  nearly  ai  feet  English  ;  bnt  this  is  a  controverted  ptnat ;  other 
antboriiiea  state  that  only  14  feet  can  be  relied  on  in  dry  seasoni. — Liot,  pp.  ',  s. 

I  £100.000  t'lilue  tias  been  subscribed  (t«rji  lalely  for  the  purpose. 

g  The  Cerro  del  Convenlo  is  "a  rook  ot pun  marble."— H.  O.  S,  Jtmnal, 
vol.  xiv.  part  2,  p.  310. 
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On  account  of  prevailing  winds  and  currents,  ships  sailing  froin 
Europe  or  North  America  must  pass  through  the  Caribbean  Sea 
before  reaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and,  therefore,  to  turn 
northward  again  to  cross  it,  when  bound  to  any  place  except  Cali- 
fornia, would  be  going  considerably  out  of  the  way,  besides  incur- 
ring exposure  to  unnecessary  risk  and  difficulty. 

On  this  part  of  the  isthmus  it  appears  then,  that  roads  may 
soon  become  of  much  local  value,  and  facilitate  a  passenger-traffic 
between  New  Orleans  and  California ;  but  that  the  want  of  ports, 
and  the  inferiority  of  geographical  situation,  must  inevitably  bar 
its  importance  to  general  commerce. 

The  Nicaragua  line  has  long  attracted  much  attention,  and 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is  at 
present  rather  in  favour  of  this  route.  In  point  of  geographical 
situation,  no  objection  exists  with  reference  to  the  general  hne  of 
commercial  intercourse ;  but  exposed  to  gales  of  wind,  without 
adequate  protection  from  their  effects,  most  of  the  proposed  ter- 
minations of  this  route  are  unfit  for  the  use  of  large  vessels,  except 
durinjg  very  fine  weather.  Six  branch  lines,  from  the  great  lake 
of  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific,  have  been  advocated :  one  to  the 
gulf  of  Conchaffua  (or  Fonseca)  ;  "a  second  to  Realejo ;  a  third 
to  a  branch  of  the,  river  Tamarinda  (these  three  being  through 
lake  Managua)  ;  the  fourth  to  San  Juan  del  Sur ;  the  fifth  from 
the  Sapoa  nver  to  Salinas  Bay ;  and  a  sixth  from  the  southern 
part  ot  Nicaragua,  or  from  the  river  San  Juan,  to  Nicoya  gulf. 

The  first  branch,  to  Conchagua,  has  neither  been  surveved  nor 
fully  explored ;  the  second,  to  Realejo,  has  been  partially  sur- 
veyed ;  the  third,  to  the  Tamarinda,  not  at  all ;  the  fourth,  to 
San  Juan,  has  been  carefully  surveyed  ;  the  fifth,  by  Sapoa,  has 
been  partly  examined  and  measured,  llie  first  glance  shows  that 
the  length  of  these  lines  and  the  number  of  locks  must  be  great ; 
and  the  immediate  conclusion  is,  that  delay  and  expense  must  be 
proportionally  augmented.  But  these  evils  may  be  more  reme- 
diable than  tne  want  of  ports. 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  weather  on  these 
coasts ;  and,  with  a  view  to  canals  or  railroads,  it  is  necessary  to 
contemplate  the  character  of  the  seasons,  not  at  certain  limited 

! periods  only,  but  throughout  the  whole  year.  Besides  storms 
rom  the  north-west  diu'ing  the  rainy  season,  gales  from  the 
north-east  are  experienced  during  the  dry  period ;  therefore,  har- 
bourage is  always  indispensable.  Excepting  at  two  places  on  the 
Pacific,  hardly  available  on  account  of  their  remoteness  or  posi- 
tion, there  are  no  ports  suitable  for  large  ships  near  the  termina- 
tions of  this  line.  San  Juan,  now  called  Greytown,  the  only 
anchorage  on  the  east  coast,  affords  shelter  to  a  few  vessels  of  the 
smaller  classes,  but  to  them  alone. 

On  the  outer  west  coast  there  is  no  available  harbour,  excepting 
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Salinas  bay,  until  Realejo  is  reached  (which  is  about  70  miles 
distant  from  lake  Nicaragua),  or  Conchagua  gulf,  which  is  nearly 
100  miles  from  any  part  of  the  great  lake.  The  cove  on  the 
outer  coast,  called  ban  Juan  del  Sur,  is  too  small  and  too  much 
exposed  to  the  ocean  to  be  of  constant  service.  It  is  but  live 
cables'  lengths  across,  which  Is  only  just  room  enough  for  a  large 
steamer  to  turn  with  facility  (without  reference  to  other  vessels, 
or  the  beachj.  It  is  exposed  to  the  ocean  swell,  and  to  winds 
which  arc  there  very  violent. 

Nicaragua  lake  is  so  large  (being  nearly  90  miles  long,  and 
about  30  in  width),  that  artificial  harbours  at  the  mouths  of  any 
canals  opening  into  it  will  be  necessary.  In  the  comparatively 
still  water  of  the  lake  they  might  be  constructed,  however  imprac- 
ticable in  the  open  sea,  where  no  shelter  exists  for  such  operations. 
The  water  in  Nicaragua  seems  to  vary  in  depth,  irregularly,  from 
2  fathoms  to  40  and  upwards.  It  has  not  yet  been  sounded, 
except  in  a  few  places ;  but  recent  surveys  show  shallows  near  the 
rivers  San  Juan  and  Panaloya,  which  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
avoid,  or  even  partially  deepen.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  is 
an  ebb  and  flow  of  tide  in  Nicaragua,  which  seems  unlikely,  as  it 
is  elevated  much  too  high  above  the  sea  (about  125  feet)  to  com- 
municate with  it  underground,  and  is  not  large  enough  to  have 
an  independent  tide.  Variation  in  the  level  of  the  lake  would  be 
in  favour  of  hydraulical  operations,  especially  the  removal  of 
obstructions,  and  the  construction  of  works  under  water," 

In  the  river  San  Juan  there  are  rapids,  and  in  the  river  Pana- 
loya (or  Tipitapa),  which  leads  from  Leon  (or  Managua)  lake, 
there  is  a  sudden  fall  of  13  feet,  caused  by  a  dyke  of  recent  lava. 
In  both  rivei^  there  are  places  almost  dry  across  during  the 
summer ;  and  in  both  the  winter  rains  cause  Rreat  floods,  over- 
flowing their  banks  and  inundating  the  low  lands.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  these  rivers  could  only  serve  as  the  principal 
feeders  of  canals,  and  that  they  cannot  themselves  be  made  navi- 
gable for  large  vessels. 

It  is  said  that  the  surface  of  Nicaragua  is  about  125  feet  above 
the  mean  level  of  the  ocean,  and  that  the  surface  of  Managua  lake 

•  In  Purdy'B  Columbian  Navigator,  it  is  BWled  ttiat  "  the  lake  (Nicaracna) 
Bbauodii  with  fi«h,  vhich  are  to  much  the  l)ett«r  Trom  iu  haiing  a  flux  uid  reflux, 
like  the  sea."— CoiumiiaB  NavigiUor.  VatAj:  IS24.  Vol.  ii.  p.  HI,  and  voL.  iiL 
p.  S4l.      1639. 

Probably  the  watermirka  at  the  border  of  iLe  lake,  eansed  by  diffiTence  of  \eie\ 
al  apposite  neaaona  of  the  year,  have  givuD  rise  lu  a  belirf  in  the  eiiatence  of  a 
■'flax  and  reflux  of  tide."— R.  F. 

M'Queen  likewise  mentiouB  Ibis  report  of  a  tide  in  Nieafagna  lake  in  his  work 
OH  Communication  bj  Steam.— p.  98:  1838. 

ThU  ebb  and  flow  may  perhaps  he  explained  by  the  phenomenon  "  Seiches" 
observHl  iu  other  large  lakex,  such  as  that  of  Geneva,  &c.,  for  which  see  Jodi'dbI 
of  Ihe  Hoyol  GeoBraphical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  271,  for  an  article  hy  Colono 
Jackson  on  this  subject. — Ed. 
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is  about  28  feet  abo^e  that  of  Nicaragua.*     From  the  Atlantic, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan,  it  is  more  than  80  miles  to 

*  In  Mr.  Bul/s  work,  and  in  the  pamphlet  which  is  sidd  to  bear  the  initiali  of 
the  President  of  the  French  Repahlie,  there  are  itatements  respecting  the  relati^ 
leveU  of  the  oceans,  and  of  the  lakes  Nicaragoa  and  Leon,  that  appear  to  be  oier- 
sights.  Mr.  Baily  ascertained  the  height  of  Nicaragua  above  low  water  in  Uie 
Pacific  at  San  Juan  del  Sur :  he  applied  the  difference  between  low  water  at 
Panama  and  low  water  at  Cksagns  (acoordiog  to  Colonel  Lloyd),  and  refin*  the 
lerel  of  the  lake  to  the  assumed  low  water  levels  of  the  oceans— on  the  snpnodtioB 
that  the  rise  of  tide  at  San  Joan  del  Sar,  as  well  as  at  San  Juan  del  Nortec  or 
Nicaragua  (Grey town),  eqoals  those  of  Panama  and  Chagres,  respectiyely.  But 
this  is  not  the  case,  lliere  is  a  greater  rise  of  tide  at  Panama  than  elsewhere  on 
those  ooests  (except  San  Mignel),  and  a  smaller  at  Chagres.  In  the  pamphlet 
above  mentioned  (that  by  N.  L.  B.),  there  are  given  Mr.  Eiaily's  elevation  of  Lake 
Nicaragoa,  and  the  height  of  Leon  (or  Managua),  above  it,  as  stated  by  Meain. 
Stepheus  and  Koahaud.  To  these  are  added  an  tunwted  differenoe  between  tlw 
level  of  the  oceans,  obtained  from  M.  Garella,  of  19^  feet,  which  makes  the  asMuned 
heights  above  the  AUantic  not  only  that  quantity  greater  than  Mr.  Buly's,  hot  26 
liset  greater ;  as  the  Pacific  at  low  water  is  assumed  to  be  6^  feet  lower  than  die 
Atlantic  at  low  water.  Thus  N.  L.  B.  makes  Nicaragua  lake  1 4S  feet  (nearly)  abort 
the  Atlantic,  while  Mr.  Baily  calls  it  122  feet  (nearly) — a  remarkable  difierenee. 

Had  all  these  observations  been  referred  to  the  iimoa  levd  of  the  ocean,  at  the 
respective  places  of  observation  (or  as  near  to  them  as  practicable),  it  would  have 
been  fer  less  onsatisikctory.  Moreover,  in  none  of  these  measurements  does  any 
allowance  seem  to  have  been  made  for  about  6  feet  variation  in  the  level  of  Lake 
Nicaragua  in  opposite  seasons.  The  half  of  this,  or  3  feet  added  to  the  elevation 
of  the  lake  in  the  drv  season  (when  Mr.  Baily  observed),  would  make  131  feet 
above  the  (estimated)  low  water  of  the  Pacific.  To  illustrate  the  uncertainty  of 
such  measurements,  when  not  referred  to  meem  heights,  or  "  datum  levels  "  of  water, 
it  min^  be  mentioned  that  at  Panama  the  sea  usually  rises  about  tweniy-one  feet,  at 
San  /nan  del  Sur  about  thirteen  feet,  and  at  Chagres  only  one  fbot,  at  spring  tides. 

In  estimating  the  level  of  Nicaragua  lake,  in  thie  paper,  the  following  steps  are 
taken: — 

Feet       in. 

Baily's  elevation  above  low  water  at  S.  Juan  del  Sur)     .  oq      • 
at  full  moon,  when  the  tide  rose  12  feet       .         f     ^^<^ 


Low  lake  above  mean  sea 
Half  variation  of  lake 


-    6 

2 

122 
+  3 

125 

3 

,  _  Variation 

2 

6 

+   6 

^  __  greatest  rise 
2 

Mean  elevation  of  lake  above  mean  height  of  Pacific ) 
Ocean j 


Greatest  elevation  of  lake  above  mean  height  of  sea        132    0 

In  1781  the  Spanish  engineer,  Galisteo,  made  the  elevation  of  Nicaragua  lake 
133i  feet  above  the  sea  (probably  the  Pacific),  a  close  agreement  with  modem 
measures  as  1 33i  feet  Spamsh  i^  i24  feet  English. 

In  1 736  Ulloa  and  Jorge  Juan  inferred  that  the  mean  level  of  the  oceans  could  not 
differ  much,  if  at  all,  at  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  because  their  barometers  showed 

anal  pressures  at  the  shores  of  each  ocean.  Humboldt  made  a  similar  conclusion, 
oyd  ascertained  that  there  is  not  more  than  three  or  fonr  feet  difference  of  level 
at  Panama  (the  Pacific  being  the  lughest),  and  that  the  times  of  high  water  cor- 
respond. But  M.  Garella  says  that  there  are  nineteen  feet  and  a  haif  between  the 
levels  of  high  water  in  the  Pacific  and  low  water  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  seems 
to  require  corroboration— (f  At  ami-^  *^^  Bm  been  puted  by  N.  L.  B.  at  page  1 1 
of  his  pamphlet. 
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the  lake,  in  nearly  the  mean  direction  of  the  river ;  and  from  Fon- 
8eca,  or  Conchagua  gulf,  to  the  north-west  part  of  Nicaragua, 
the  very  ahorteat  line  that  could  be  taken  for  a  canal  would 
measure  more  than  90  miles.  It  ib  more  likely,  however,  that 
each  of  those  distaneea  would  exceed  100  miles,  including  all 
bends  ;  and,  as  the  ground  is  very  irregular,  some  idea  may  be 
formed,  off-hand,  of  the  vast  number  of  locka  that  would  be 
required,  of  the  delay,  labour,  and  expense  of  towing  ships 
through,  and  of  the  time  that  would  be  occupied.  Between 
Realejo  (which  is  by  no  means  so  good  a  port  as  had  been  usually 
supplied)  *  and  Managua  lake,  about  45  miles  of  canal  would 
be  required,  and  the  highest  level  necessary  would  be  about  212 
feet  above  the  Pacific ;  but  at  that  elevation  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water  could  be  there  secured  without  an 
immense  cutting,  1 1  miles  in  length,  and  not  less  than  70  feet 
deep  (wide  enough  also  for  a  canal),  to  convey  a  stream  from 
Managua.  From  one  ocean  to  the  other  not  much  less  than  100 
loilcB  of  canal  would  be  indispensable,  if  the  shortest  lines  were 
adopted ;  but  probably  nearer  double  tliat  extent  would  be  re- 
quired, if  the  longer  route,  to  Conchagua,  were  followed. 

The  favourite  idea  of  cutting  a  canal  from  Nicaragua  lake  to 
the  nearest  part  of  the  ocean,  at  San  Juan  del  Sur,  is  checked  by 
the  fact  that  a  range  of  land  intervenes,  through  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  tunnel,  and  that  there  ia  not  a  sheltered 
harbour  into  which  the  canal  might  open,  and  where  numerous 
shipping  might  anchor  in  security. 

San  Juan  del  Sur,  it  may  be  repeated,  is  only  about  1100  yards 
across,  open  to  the  ocean  swell,  and  exposed  to  very  strong 
winds.  The  elevation  of  the  "proposed  tunnel  would  be  at  least 
120  feet  above  the  lake.  It  must  be  from  1  to  2  miles  in  length, 
of  dimensions  hitherto  unattempted,  and  the  lowest  level  over  it 
would  he  some  600  feet  above  the  sea.  How  a  suffident  supply 
of  water  could  he  obtained,  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture. 

To  what  has  been  said  above  must  be  added  the  reflection  that 
this  district  abounds  in  volcanoes  and  is  subject  to  earthquakes.f 

*  See  B«tcber. 

t  Ever}i  writer  oa  Ceatral  America  deseribi'B  (he  effects  of  volcanoes  uid  earth- 
qoakes  iu  that  mncb  diidirbed  region  ;  but  Hr.  Bailj  nlstes  {pp.  TT,  78)  *  curimu 
iulluice  of  Ihe  rise  of  a  volcuio  toB  coDElderable  height  (nboat  ISDO  f^t  above  the 
le«J  from  a  spot  where  men  living  in  this  cuualry  had  milbed  cows.  Some  of  these 
volcanoes  eject  lava  and  hnge  fragmeuts  of  rook  ;  some  soacter  wonderftil  qnanti- 
tiea  of  ashes,  mud  and  torrents  of  water  flow  over  tbe  ooudItj  ailjaceol  lo  others; 
while  the  relative  levels  of  various  districls  are  changed,  sometimca  suddenlv.  but 
more  commonlj  bj  slow  dep-eea.  These  oalural  convulsions  are  not  rare  oocur- 
r«nce*,  at  long  intervals  of  time,  hut  frequent,  us  the  annals  of  even  lute  years  show. 

It  is  worth  notice,  as  showing  how  prevalent  the  idea  of  volcaooee  is  in  Nica- 
rasoa,  that  the  Ami  of  the  State'  are  Jiiv  volainoe)  ia  octioN— with  some  other 
BUnor  device. — B.  F. 

'  The  Sinl  of  GtiKanmtn' ! 
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In  point  of  climate  it  is  much  the  same  as  other  parts  of  the 
great  isthmus  in  similar  situations,  such  as  elevated  or  low, 
exposed  or  sheltered.  Nevertheless,  surveys  have  been  minutely 
executed  in  some  parts  of  these  proposed  routes,  much  has  been 
said  and  written  about  them,  tne  subject  has  become  familiar, 
and  conclusions  have  been  rather  generally  drawn  in  favour  of 
Nicaragua.  These  surveys,  however,  have  not  really  tended  to 
diminish  the  formidable  appearance  of  so  many  natural  obstacles. 
They  have  only  given  actual  dimensions  and  position  to  what 
was  before  uncertidn  and  shadowy.  From  surveyors  themselves 
we  cannot  expect  to  hear  much  of  comparative  disadvantages. 
Earnest  in  their  undertakings,  whether  independent  or  on  behalf 
of  employers,  objections  and  difficulties  are  not  accumulated. 
They  are  more  likely  to  make  too  light  of  obstacles  (with  whidi 
they  themselves  may  not  have  to  contend),  and  they  naturally  refrain 
from  depreciating  the  undertaking  in  which  they  are  interested. 

It  is  common  to  undier-estimate  the  power  of  natural  forces, 
when  not  immediately  or  visibly  in  operation.  The  swell  of  the 
ocean,  the  tornado,  the  torrent  and  inundation,  and  the  wide- 
spreading  effects  of  volcanic  convulsions,  are  almost  unheeded  at  a 
distance.  Houses,  several  stories  high,  are  to  be  seen  newly 
built  among  the  ruins  caused  by  very  recent  earthquakes ;  ana 
men,  hoping  to  escape  in  future,  close  the  page  of  history. 

The  next  branch  line  from  Nicaragua  is  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Sapoa  river,  at  the  S.W.  part  of  the  great  lake,  to  Salinas 
bay.  It  is  said  to  be  about  15  miles  in  length,  half  of  which  is 
by  the  river,  and  now  navigable  by  boats.  No  exact  survey  has 
yet  been  made,  but  estimated  levels  and  distances  have  been 
noted  by  a  competent  observer  (Dr.  Oersted)  in  exploring  the 
line.  The  port  of  Salinas  is  accurately  known,  and  is  a  very 
good  harbour.  Between  Salinas  and  Nicaragua  the  lowest  sum- 
mit level  is  supposed  to  be  only  130  feet  above  the  lake,  and 
about  double  that  elevation  above  the  sea.  lliere  is  sufficient 
water  (it  is  stated)  to  supply  a  canal  at  tliat  elevation.  This 
is  certainly  a  very  interesting  quarter ;  but  more  information  is 
much  wanted,  especially  as  to  levels  and  the  supply  of-  water.* 
The  slight  notice  previously  taken  of  this  route  by  Spaniards  or 

*  Dr.  Oersted  made  his  examination  of  this  promising  district  in  1847,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  F.  Gutteriz  (?),  but  "was  in  want  of  the  instruments  necessary  for 
accurate  measurements.  He  states  (to  the  minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Don  Joaquin 
Bernardo  Calvo),  that  the  formation  of  a  canal  is  there  (at  the  Sapoa)  quite  possible. 
But  he  does  not  appear  to  contemplate  the  excavation  of  a  larqe  ship-canal.  The 
River  Sapoa,  from  his  description,  would  serve  only  as  the  feeder  of  a  canal.  The 
highest  ground  that  must  be  crossed,  which  he  estimates  at  270  feet  above  the  sea, 
extends  about  1200  yards  only,  and  has  higher  ridges  on  each  side,  from  which 
streams  of  water  flow.  Thence  to  the  sea,  at  Salinas  Bay,  is  about  6  miles,  across 
low  level  land,  with  a  sandy,  clavey  soil.  The  higher  ground  is  a  firm  stratum, 
composed  chiefly  of  porphyry,  which  breaks  easily. 
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aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  inclines  one  to  anticipate 
9omt!  graver  obstacle  than  has  been  recently  stated,  otherwise  it 
must  be  a  route  more  favourable  than  either  of  those  to  the 
northwani  which  liave  been  examined  more  closely-  It  is  entirely 
in  Costa  Rica. 

A  sixth  proposition  is  to  connect  Nicoya  gnlf  with  the  southern 
part  of  Nicaragua,  or  ftirectly  with  the  river  San  Juan  by  the 
iielp  of  the  river  Siin  Carlos.     In  this  case  an  available  port  "i 

exists  in  the  Pacific,  but  a  large  extent  of  land  intervenes  between  | 

the  oceans,  which  has  not  been  surveyed,  and  may  be  found  too  | 

much  elevated  or  in  other  respects  impracticable. 

The  respective  peculiarities  of  these  six  branches,  as  they  may  j 

be  called,  of  the  Nicaragua  line,  cannot  yet  be  described  minutely, 
because  insufficiently  explored,  excepting  those  of  the  branch  by  . 

San  Juan  del  Sur.     Enough,  however,  is  known  to  discourage  j 

any  attempt   to   construct   cither   canal   or  railway,  unless  the  I 

Hapoa  track  should  prove  to  be  as  eligible  as  Dr.  Oersted  be-  i 

lievea.     Kven  then  there  will  be  the  disadvantages  of  so  inferior  ' 

a  harbour  as  that  of  St.  Juan  (Greytown),  and  the  difficulties  ' 

of  the  river.     The  disadvantages  of^  the  harbour  are  likely  to  % 

increase,  as  the  spit  which  partly  shelters  it  is  augmented  yearly.  J 

The  variable  river,  San  Juan,  must  be  cleared  from  its  numerous  f 

obstructions,  though  renewed    annually  by  floods.      Untouched  ( 

forests,  swamps,  mudbanka,  and  durable  masses  of  rock,  cha-  j| 

Mcterise  both  lianks  ;  and  the  climate  of  the  low  grounds  is  most 
pestilential.     Of  the  materials   necessary  for  constructing  locks  \ 

and  other  buildings,  there  is  abundance  of  the  finest  timber, 
but  freestone  and  limestone  are  rare.  Mr. .  Baily  Bays  he 
found  limestone   near   San  Juan   del  Sur,   but  other  accounts  ' 

differ  considerably.  i 

The  reflection  cannot  be  avoided  that,   in   this  district,   the  i^ 

uncertainty  caused  chiefly  by  political  instability  (three  States  1 

being  concerned,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  the  Mosquito 
territory)  is  greatly  augmented  by  a  sense  of  physical  inse- 
curity. Volcanoes  of  considerable  height  having  risen  within  very 
recent  periods ;  prodigious  quantities  of  ashes,  water,  and  lava, 
having  been  from  time  to  time  thrown  over  the  country  ;  and  the  | 

relative  elevations  of  land  and  water  having  been  materially 
changed — all   within  tlie   memory  of  living  men — undoubtedly  ] 

justiiy  great  hesitation  in  undertaking  any  extensive  engineering  j 

operations. 

Having  examined  the  Nicaragua  line  and  its  branches  with  | 

refiirenpe  chiefly  to  a  ivmul,  it  seems  only  necessary  to  remark,  in 
this  place,  that  no  gowl  mad,  on  a  birgc  scale,  could  be  profitably 
tasintained  for  tlie  general  use  of  the  world  in  that  district,  on 

x>unt  of  the  comparatively  great  distances  that  must  be  tra-  j 
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versed,  the  freauent  alteniations  of  land  and  water  ooDveyaooe, 
and  the  want  ot  adequate  harbourage  at  the  terminatioiiB. 

The  third  principa)  line  is  by  Panama. 

Numerous  explorations  have  been  made  in  this  vicinity^ 
Canals  have  been  proposed,  and  various  lines  have  been  mone 
or  less  closely  examinea.  Four  routes  have  been  critically  snr- 
veyed  throughout  the  whole  distance  by  Lloyd  and  Falmarc,  bj 
]ld!orel,  Garella,  and  Hushes :  along  the  last  line  a  railroad  is 
now  in  progress.  This  adopted  route  leads  irom  limon,  or  Navy 
bay,  to  Panama  city,  passing  by  Gorgona.  It  is  to  be  carried 
about  36  miles,  over  elevations  of  nearly  300  feet,  tbrouf^  a 
tunnel,  and  over  large  viaducts  and  bridges. 

Supposing  this  to  be  the  best  line  for  a  railroad  between  the 
terminations  selected,  let  us  inq^uire  whether  each  terminus  is  at 
or  near  a  good  port  Cliagres  is  well  known  to  be  unfit  for  laipe 
ships,  but  Ximon  bay  has  space  and  depth  of  water  towards  its 
outer  part  amply  sifficient  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  opan 
to  the  north  wind,  which  at  times  blows  hani,  driving  in  a  heavy 
sea,  and  half  of  the  bay  is  so  shallow  that  when  northerly  gales 
pevail,  there  is  a  great  surf  in  that  part  A  breakwater  has 
Deen  proposed,  but  a  work  so  gigantic  as  would  be  required  must 
exceed  all  that  has  been  effected  of  a  similar  kind  in  modem  or 
ancient  times.  A  mole,  or  breakwater,  would  not  fulfil  its 
object  in  Limon  bay  unless  extending  more  than  a  mile  in  length 
in  at  least  6  or  7  fathoms  water.  During  its  construction  the 
heaviest  seas  would  interfere  at  the  time  most  suitable  in  other 
respects  for  making  progress.  Many  comparisons  of  difficulties 
in  respect  of  materials,  labour,  provisions,  and  climate,  occur  to 
mind  readily  while  reverting  to  Cherbourg,  Plymouth,  Genoa, 
Alexandria,  Algiers,  or  other  places,  where  works  of  such  a 
nature,  but  earned  on  under  infinitely  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, have  cost  time  and  money  far  exceeding  what  can  now 
be  contemplated  for  any  enterprise  not  of  vital  importance  to  any 
one  country,  however  conducive  to  national  prosperity  and  to  the 
general  interests  of  mankind. 

Limon  bay  is  not,  at  present,  a  safe  port  for  shipping.  It 
seems  to  be  practicable,  however,  to  excavate  a  large  wet  dock, 
or  basin,  between  Manzanilla  island  and  the  main  land,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  railroad  (in  progress)  ;  and,  if  such  a  work  were 
executed,  Limon  bay  would  oecome  a  useful  roadstead  accessory 
to  an  artificial  harbour. 

On  the  opposite  coast,  near  Panama,  a  spacious  and  tolerably 
sheltered  ancnorage,  with  access  to  works  carried  otU  into  the  sea, 
may  be  found  in  the  bay,  but  not  very  near  the  city.  This 
limited  separation,  not  exceeding  two  or  threa  miles,  would  be 
but  slightly  detrimental  to  a  roadw  v^  etiqr  accesSi 
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and  sufficient  sheltered  spacfi  couM  be  obtained  for  a  cniisiderable 
number  of  vesEcls. 

The  great  rise  of  tide  at  Panama,  about  3  fatboms,*  would 
much  facilitate  operations,  and  would  also  favour  the  construction 
of  dry  docks,  so  much  wanted  in  the  Padfic ;  but  at  present  the 
proposed  terminus  is  2  miles  from  tlie  nearest  anchorage  of  ordi- 
nary shipping — 2  miles  across  open  sea — which  is  a  serious  incon- 
venience, and  will  be  greatly  felt  In  transporting  merchandise, 
unless  a  viaduct  can  be  cai-ried  out  into  deep  water  and  protected 
from  the  ocean. 

Although  Panama  bay  is  usually  tranquil  and  not  disturbed 
by  much  wind  or  sea,  it  is  recorded  that  all  the  shipping  lying 
there  have  been  strande<l,  and  other  extensive  damage  done  by  an 
unexpected  tempest-t 

From  Ltnion  bay  to  Panama  is  about  33  miles  in  a  direct  line. 
Many  rivers  and  ranges  of  hills  intervene.  Floods  sweep  the 
low  groun<ls  during  the  rainy  season.  The  rivers  are  so  irregular 
that  they  can  be  used  only  as  feeders  for  a  canal.  They  cannot 
be  rendered  navigable  throughout  the  year  for  large  ships. 

The  works  necessary  for  a  sliip-canal  must  be  on  the  greatest 
scale,  not  only  if  the  lowest  summit  level  to  be  passed  be  nearly 
300  feet,  which  is  that  of  the  proposed  railroad,  but  if  Garella  a 
plan,  avoiding  a  greater  elevaUon  than  150  feet,  should  be 
adopted.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  line  may  be  taken  between 
the  rivers  Trinidad  and  Caymito,  in  which  the  highest  elevation 
does  not  exceed  40  feet  above  the  sea  ■,%  but  this  account  is  contra- 

*  Prom  two  to  four  &lhoiiu ;  sometimes  mo 

t  Besides  the  remarkuble  inslaucc  of  n  «i;'  _ _  _ 

eluded  in  nottti  p.  1S3,  other  Binulur  occorrtnces  are  meulioned  by  Spanisli  aolho- 
nliFB,  which  il  would  be  unn«eEearil j  tcdioos  to  recapitulate.  SuBtcientdistiDCtioD 
i>  not  slwajg  made  by  writers  between  the  ualure  of  the  preTsiling  winds  and 
wciitber  of  Ihu  drji  leaton,  sud  those  of  the  oppoiile  period.  It  ii  uol  iuvariablj 
remembtred  that  the  usual  descriptions  of  these  regione,  especially  the  Spanish, 
were  given  with  reference  to  that  time  of  year  at  which  aloa*  commercial  iater- 
OOnrse  could  be  conTenienlly  carried  nu—ikt  drv  period— bnt  that  now  we  want  (o 
catabliHh  a  oommanication  ihronghout  the  whole  jcar,  at  precisely  rcgnlar  times. 
Irrespective  (almost)  of  wind  or  weather.  Panama  bay  isciposed  during  the  long 
rainy  season  to  westerly  winds,  which  send  in  much  swell.  Their  name,  "  Venda 
▼ales,"  may  have  been  derived  from  the  fact  of  their  bringing  mach  rain,  and 
therefore  stopping  not  only  the  sale  of  merchandise  exposed  in  the  open  air,  but 
almost  all  commercial  iulercouree.  "  Venda  "  meaning  sale,  and  "  vale  "  farewell, 
seem  to  be  the  origin  of  the  word.  It  may,  however,  have  been  derived  from 
vento,  or  viento,  wind — and  vale,— this  wind  being  most  unhealthy  in  some 

These  westerly  wiuds  prevail  throughout  Central  America  during  the  rainy 
season.  In  Mexico  they  are  called  Tspaysgoas. — ("  Tapar,"  to  hide,  and  "agaa. 
water— Topar  dt  agiiai  1) 

I  Morel's  plan. 

o  the  term,  Xh<t  fueiteiU  mad. 
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dieted  by  other  authorities.  If  such  a  low  summit  level  of  the 
land  exist,  a /channel  might  possibly  be  made  from  sea  to  sea, 
without  a  lock,  navigable  by  the  largest  ships.  In  order  to  attain 
the  lowest  possible  level,  Garella  proposed  to  excavate  a  timnel, 
125  feet  in  interior  height,  97  feet  wide,  and  nearly  3  miles  in 
length.  With  such  an  enormous  work  and  about  33  locks,  he 
proposed  to  accomplish  the  grand  object.  Lloyd  suggested  a 
canal  from  Limon  bay  into  the  Chagres,  and  a  conimunication 
between  the  Trinidad  and  the  waters  of  the  south  by  railway,  if 
not  by  canal.  ? 

Not  to  mention  the  great  works  of  the  Old  World — the  extra- 
ordinary Mexican  "  DesdgUe^^^  200  feet  deep  and  300  feet  wide 
for  nearly  a  thousand  yards,  and  above  100  feet  deep  through  an 
extent  of  3000  yards  (making  altogether  2  miles  of  distance  in 
which  that  vast  excavation  would  be  capable  of  concealing  the 
mast-heads  of  a  first-rate  man-of-war),  this  wonderful  work,  exe- 
cuted within  the  last  three  centuries  in  Central  America,  should 
induce  us  to  listen  respectfully  to  the  plans  of  modem  engineers, 
however  startling  they  may  appear  at  first.  Humboldt  says, 
"  The  *  Desague '  is  undouotedly  one  of  the  most  ^gantic  hy- 
draulical  operations  ever  executed  by  man." 

Whether  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  to  feed  a  cajial  could  be 
secured  during  tne  whole  year,  at  an  elevation  of  200  or  300  . 
feet,  near  Panama,  seems  to  be  doubtful,  although  in  so  rainy  a 
climate  and  among  ranges  of  heights  elevated  above  the  summit 
level  considerably,  because  the  summer  is  very  dry ;  and  the  soil  is 
extremely  porous  on  the  high  lands.  As  no  safe  port  is  now  available 
about  this  part  of  the  isthmus,  except  Porto  Bello,  and  as  that 
harbour  is  so  unhealthy  as  to  have  been  formerly  termed  "  the 
grave  of  the  Europeans,"  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  a  rail- 
road will  be  remunerative ;  but  assuredly  there  are  not  at  present 
inducements  sufficient  to  warrant  the  employment  of  private 
capital  on  a  great  canal.  Under  existing  circumstances  a  waggon- 
road  between  Porto  Bello  and  Panama  appears  to  be  the  most 
feasible  and  least  uncertain  scheme,  while  it  would  tend  to  fa- 
cilitate and  encourage,  rather  than  injure,  greater  undertakings, 
of  which  it  would  be  the  natural  precursor. 

The  insalubrity  of  Porto  Bello  was  diminished  by  clearing 
away  woods,  and  might  be  much  further  improved  by  burning 
down  forests,*  draining  marshes,  and  using  a  different  site  for 

*  Although  it  is  difficult  to  burn  forests  iu  a  very  wet  climate,  it  may  be  done 
by  first  cutting  a  quantity  of  (inner  or  solid)  wood,  piling  it  iu  a  great  heap,  aod 
setting  it  on  fire  close  to  a  thick  part  of  the  forest.  The  heat  caused  will  soon  dry 
the  nearest  trees,  which  will  then  catch  fire,  and  when  once  a  sufficieot  hod^  of 
heat  is  generated,  a  rapid  conflagration  will  follow,  (ireen  wood  bums  faster  and 
gites  more  heat  than  dry  wood  under  the  inflaence  of  fierce  fire. 

Even  on  the  humid  banks  of  the  Atrato,  Cod^mne  "nw  the  underwood  catch 
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buildings.  By  such  means  the  greatest  evil — unhealthiaesa — 
may  he  so  far  lessened  as  to  admit  of  this  port  being  placed  on 
an  equality  with  other  harbours  on  these  coasts.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  geological  cha- 
racter of  this  part  of  the  isthmus,  and  to  the  raatfrials  accessible 
for  purposes  of  construction.  A  recent  examination  "  informs  us 
that  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  rocks  are  porphyritic  or  homblendic, 
that  hniited  lines  of  granite  and  schistose  formations  occur,  that 
silica  is  deficient,  quartz  rare,  and  limestone  very  scarce,  but 
that  iron  is  abundant.  Tliere  are  very  few  argillaceous  deposits, 
and  only  a  small  portion  of  aluminous  rock.  Lime  and  building- 
stone  are  obtained  from  coral  rocks  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  ShelU 
alone  afford  lime  on  the  Pacific,  On  that  side  a  kind  of  aluminous 
magnesia  is  found  in  thin  layers,  and  is  said  to  be  appropriate 
for  building.  Nearly  all  the  rocks  are  igneous.  Stratification 
is  not  found,  exceptmg  in  a  few  instances  such  as  the  above, 
chiefly  near  the  sea,  or  in  valleys  between  ridges  of  mountains. 
It  will  be  difficult  llierefore  to  procure  materials,  except  timber, 
for  any  great  work  ;  and  the  want  of  good  clay,  fit  for  lining  (or 
puddling)  the  banks  of  a.  canal,  may  be  a  serious  impediment, 
though  by  no  means  insuperable. 

It  is  ascertained  that  tliere  is  only  a  trifling  difference  between 
the  levels  of  the  oceans  at  this  isthmus.  A  rise  of  tide,  not 
exceeding  2  feet,  is  found  on  the  Atlantic  side,  while  in  Panama 
bay  the  tide  rises  more  than  18  feet  ;t  the  mean  luvol  of  the 
Pacific  in  this  particular  place  being  2  or  3  feet  above  that  of  the 
Atlantic.     It  is  liigh  water  at  the  same  hour  in  each  ocean. 

Passing  reference  having  been  made  to  the  importance  of 
docks  at  Panama,  it  may  be  brought  to  mind  that  this  is  one  of 
only  three  localities  in  the  whole  of  the  great  southern  ocean, 
where  dry  docks  for  large  ship  can  he  readily  constructed.^ 

'Die  fourth  principal  route  is  the  Atrato  and  Cupica  line. 

From  the  inner  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien  (caUed  Candelaria, 
Choco,  or  Culata§),  up  the  river  Atrato,  and  along  part  of  the 
river  Naipi,  or  Naipipi,  and  thence  across  to  Cupica  bay,  is  a 
distance  of  114  miles  (by  estimation),  of  which  about  19  only  are 
overland.  Two-thirds  of  this  distance  (76  miles)  are  said  to  be 
now  navigable  for  large  ships,  and  half  ihc  other  third  (or  19 
miles)  by  loaded  boats.  It  la  supposed  that  a  cuual  may  be 
excavated  through  the  small  remaining  distance  (19  miles)  with- 
out extraordinary  difficulty  ;  and  it  is  proved  that  it  might  open 


firu  Bad  burn  rapidlj,  toiiiuming  b  gronl  pnrt  of  Ibe  forest." — {Cochrane,  Yol,  li 
p.  452.) 

•  By  Mr.  Hopkins.  t  Exireme  rise  known  =  2B  feel. 

X  The  oUiet  Iwu  are  Gusjiquil  and  Chiloe.  (  CuUu  del  golfo. 

~~ByoT..  XX  N 
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into  an  excellent  port — that  of  Cupica,  in  which  are  coves  perfectly 
sheltered^  with  deep  water  in  them  close  to  the  shore.* 

Cupica  bay  is  spacious,  but  open  to  the  south-west  In  that 
latitude,  however  (6°  N.),  south-west  winds  are  seldom  strong ; 
very  rarely  do  they  cause  disaster  ;  and  as  evidence  that  this  bay 
is  not  affected  much  by  them,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  trees 
grow  down  to  the  toater*8  edge  along  the  beachy  and  that  there  are 
no  indications  of  a,  heavy  siuf  having  been  known.  There  is 
shelter  for  any  ships,  in  sufficient  water,  on  each  side  of  the  bay, 
land-locked. 
.  The  recent  survey,  by  Admiralty  order,  is  quite  satisfactory,  as 
to  the  purely  hydrographical  part ;  but,  of  course,  it  does  not 
show  the  topography  of  tne  adjacent  district  beyond  the  coast 

As  this  line  has  not  been  surveyed,  though  frequently  travelled 
over,  and  as  sanguine  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  locality  may 
affi^rd  all  the  indispensaole  facilities  for  effecting  a  great  ship- 
canal,  it  is  necessary  to  look  closely  into  the  grounds  on  which 
such  expectations  are  based,  and  try  to  ascertain  their  real 
character. 

Tlie  officer  who  recently  surveyed  Cupica  (Lieut  Wood, 
R.N.)  states,  with  respect  to  the  land  between  it  and  the  Naipi, 
that  he  set  out  one  morning  from  Cupica  at  eight  o'clock,  walked 
with  native  guides  to  the   Naipi,  rested  there,  bathed  in    the 

*  A  merchant  of  Carthageoa,  Don  Ignacio  Pombo,  wrote  to  the  Baron  de 
Hamboldt,  in  1803,  **  I  have  never  ceiwed  to  take  information  respecting  the 
Ifthmus  of  Cupica.  There  are  only  from  5  to  6  leagues  from  that  port  to  the 
embarcadero  of  the  river  Naipi,  and  the  whole  territory  is  a  perfect  level  (terreno 
entcramente  llano)."  In  Scarlett's  book  this  quotation  is  followed  by  remarking 
that  the  communication  he  had  held  with  different  persons  who  had  collected 
information  upon  that  Isthmus,  left  him  no  doubt  that  Pombo's  account  was 
correct. 

Mr.  Watts,  ten  years  Vice-consul  at  Carthagena,  was  acquainted  with  the  owner 
of  an  estate  on  the  Naipi,  Senor  Coutin,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  crossing  to  the 
bay  of  Cupica,  and  told  him  that  the  rise  between  the  bay  and  the  river  was  gra- 
dual, and  only  about  15U  feet  in  the  whole.  Mr.  Watts  stated  that  the  Indians 
habitually  carried  their  canoes  from  Cupica  to  the  Naipi. — {Scarlett,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  251,  252.) 

Humboldt,  speaking  from  the  reports  of  others,  says,  "  From  Cupica  we  cross, 
for  5  or  6  leagues,  a  soil  quite  level  and  proper  for  a  canal — which  would  terminate 
at  the  embarcadero  of  the  river  Naipi.  We  might  almost  say  that  the  ground 
between  Cupica  and  the  Atrato  is  the  only  part  of  all  America  iu  which  the  chain 
of  the  Andes  is  entirely  broken.  A  very  intelligent  Biscayan  pilot,  Gogueneche, 
turned  the  attention  of  government  to  the  Isthmus  of  Cupica,  which  ought  to  he  for 
the  new  continent  what  SueaE  was  formerly  to  Asia. ."--{l/umboidt,  New  Spain,  vol. 
i.  pp.  39,  40.     Black*s  3rd  Edition :  1822.) 

Robinson,  in  1813,  learnt  from  Spaniarcu  at  Carthagena  that,  from  the  navigable 

part  of  the  Naipi  to  Cupica  was  24  miles,  across  a  level  tract  of  country. (PtV- 

wui»,  pp.  61-4.) 

In  1820,  Captain  Illingsworth,  of  the  Chilian  frigate  BoM^  (or  Andes),  caused  a 
laanoh,  carrying  fifteen  men,  to  be  drawn  acro«  tfiia  %MAk  la  Ini  hoon^  the  men 
having  to  cut  the  '  bush '  as  they  advanced. 

*  (Watts,  MS^  and  oUw 
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stream,  then  walked  back,  and  reached  his  ship  (the  '  Pandora') 
at  noon.  The  guides  told  him  that  he  could  reach  the  place 
where  loaded  boats  (bongos)  stop,  in  four  hours  from  the  time  of 
his  arrival  at  the  Naipi,  by  continuing  to  walk  at  Ihe  same  rate 
(about  three  milea  an  hour,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  ground). 
The  place  where  he  bathed  was  5  or  6  milea  from  Cupica,  and 
the  point  to  which  loaded  boaU  ascend  the  Naipi  (embarcadero) 
was  then  about  12  miles  distant  by  his  estimation.  At  first 
leaving  the  sea-beach  the  way  was  by  a  rapid  ascent,  till  an  ele- 
vation of  about  200  or  300  feet  was  gained,  but  thence  it  appeared 
nearly  level  till  lie  reached  the  Naipi.  The  most  elevated 
ground  that  he  walked  over  was  not,  in  bis  judgment,  400  feet 
above  the  sea ;  but  he  thought  it  more  than  30().  He  went  by 
Indian  {laths,  tlie  shortest  way,  along  the  driest  and  clearest, 
therefore  probably  the  higher  ground.  The  natives  would  not 
consent  to  go,  as  he  wished,  along  a  river  from  the  bead  of  the 
bay,  which  seemed  the  lowest  line  of  route,  but  insisted  on  striking 
direct  across  the  higher  ground." 

Independent  of  this  account,  by  an  oflScer  now  in  England, 
other  concurrent  testimony  shows  that  between  the  partly  navi- 
gable portion  of  Naipi  and  the  bay  of  Cupica  tliere  is  a  tract  of 
comparatively  low  land  through  which  a  canal  may  be  cut. 
That  a  road  of  any  kind  may  be  made  there  readily  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  boat  has  been  dragged  across  in  a  few  hours,t 

With  respect  to  ports,  the  survey  above-mentioned  vouches  for 
that  on  the  Pacific ;  and,  on  this  side,  all  the  gulf  of  Darien,  and 
Choco,  including  the  mouths  of  the  Atrato,  nave  been  recently 
well  surveyed  ;  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  real  excellence 
of  the  extensive  harbourage  in  that  quarter. 

The  character  of  the  Atrato,  and  hkewiae  that  of  the  Naipi,  are 
the  next  considerations.  There  are  bars  (sand  or  mud  banks)  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Atrato,  which  prevent  the  passage  of  vessels 
dramng  more  than  five  or  six  feet  of  water ;  {  but  within  those 
bars  (which  may  be  partly  removed,  or  avoided  by  a  short  canal 
into  the  gulf),  or  rather  above  the  delta  of  the  river,  tliere  is  said 
to  be  water  for  any  ship,  to  a  place  far  above  the  junction  of  the 
Naipi.  The  union  of  that  river  with  the  Atrato  appears  to  be 
about  80  miles  south  of  Choco  gulf— the  southernnioat  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Darien  (called  also  Culata,  or,  incorrtxth/,  tne  bay  of 
Candelaria)  ;  but  distances  thereabouts,  within  the  outer  coatt  lines, 

*  There  can  be  lillle  doubt  llial  a  inaicli  along  the  banks  of  a  river  iu  Ihal  lali- 
lodL-  and  climate  would  have  proved  to  be  a  itmggle  tbrough  maugroveE  and  mud, 
Rmong  nlllgators  and  uiakcs.  Moreover,  il  is  customarj  for  Indian  nativcf  to 
Mlect  the  higlwr  grounds  fur  tbeir  journeja,  with  a  viev  to  greater  security  from 
thor  cnemiM,  at  well  he  for  more  fseilil;  iu  Iravelling, 
t  IlKCUUiDlunwfa.  t  BlMoriid«  =  aftet. 
n2 
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can  only  be  taken  approximately  at  present.  We  know  that  the 
town  of  Citera  or  Quibdo  (otherwise  Zitara),  on  the  Atrato,  is  at 
least  120  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Choco  gulf;  and  to  that 
town  yessels  of  about  thirty  tons  burthen  (champanes),  coppered, 
and  fit  for  a  sea-voyage,  trade  regularly  from  Carthagena  and 
other  places.  The  passage  of  these  loaded  traders  cannot  be 
difficult  between  Quilxio  and  Choco  gulf,  as  they  can  sail  or  drift 
down  the  river,  not  only  by  day,  but  by  night*  They  never  tow, 
or  *  track,*  It  is  said  to  oe  a  "  noble  river,"  wide,  tranquil,  and 
free  from  impediments  ;  but  it  has  not  been  accurately  surveyed. 
The  bars  at  the  mouths  are  the  only  known  hindrance  to  naviga- 
tion, but  that  may  be  remedied,  as  above-mentioned,  by  a  short 
cut ;  or  by  deepening  one  mouth  of  the  river. t  The  inner  part  of 
Choco  gulf,  called  '*  Culata  del  golfo "  by  the  Spaniards,  is  land- 
locked, and  has  deep  water,  with  abundant  space.  The  course  of 
the  river  is  straight ;  its  bed  is  said  to  be  deep,  and  entirely  firee 
from  ^  snags,'  or^such  obstructions,  i 

The  Naipi  is,  of  course,  a  far  inferior  river,  being  a  mere  tri- 
butary ;  but  as  loaded  boats  pass  20  or  30  miles  along  it  in  the 
dry  season,  and  as  the  upper  part  approaches  the  Pacific  within 
6  or  7  miles,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  available  feeder  for  a 
canal.  It  has  been  asserted,  however,  that  the  Naipi  is  *^  shallow, 
rapid,  and  rocky,"  which,  indeed,  at  a  dry  period  of  the  year,  and 
towards  the  river's  source,  may  be  the  case ;  but  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  prove  that  there  is  always  water  for  loaded  barges 
(*  bongos ')  to  a  certain  place  (el  embarcadero),  which  is  not 
much  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  not  more  than  20  miles  from  it, 
without  any  higher  land  intervening.  On  the  same  (disputed) 
authority  it  has  been  stated  that  there  are  "  three  sets  of  hills  " 
between  the  Naipi  and  the  Pacific.  This  may  also  be  fact,  in 
some  particular  direction ;  but  the  hills  that  cannot  be  avoided 
must  be  of  very  little  importance,  as  a  Chilian  frigate's  boat,§  that 
carried  fifteen  men,  was  dragged  from  Cupica  to  the  Naipi  in  ten 

*  When  there  is  moonlight 

t  The  inundations  of  this  river  during  the  rainy  season  must  be  on  a  great  scale, 
and  utterly  prevent  the  establishment  of  permanent  works  on  the  lower  banks  or  in 
the  extensive  marshy  levels,  overgrown  with  mangroves,  bamboos,  and  impenetrable 
jungle.  Only  on  the  rising  grounds  can  durable  foundations  be  secured.  Speaking 
of  one  part,  Cochrane  says,  "  We  scarcely  lost  sight  of  huts,  but  the  plantations 
cannot  go  into  the  interior  above  50  yards,  as  the  whole  beyond  that  distance  is 
morass.  — (Journal^  March  IS;  vol.  ii.  p.  148.)  "This  country,  when  the  river  is 
at  its  meridian  (mean  height  ?)  is  about  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water ;  but 
when  the  river  rises  it  is  entirely  overflowed,  leaving  the  tops  of  the  trees  only  in 
sight ;  and  this  kind  of  country,  or  rather  lagoon,  extends  in  every  direction." — 
{Cochrane,  vol.  ii.pp.  452,  453.    March  17,  1824.) 

I  Mr.  Consul-general  O'Leary,  writing  from  Bogotk,  last  April,  says : — "  The 
course  of  the  Atrato  is  straight,  and  its  bed  deep,  and  entirely  free  from  '  snags,*  and 
aach  like  obstructions." 

f  A  launch.    Watti,  MS. 
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houi's,  the  men  clearing  a  way  by  cutting  the  '  bush'  as  they 
went  along ;  and  as  3ie  Indians  habitually  transported  their 
canoes  over  the  same  neck  of  land.* 

From  the  opiniona  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject, 
founded,  as  they  are,  solely  on  estimation,  it  would  appear  that 
the  lowest  summit  level  ia  between  150  and  350  feet  above  the 
sea;  but  all  who  have  visited  that  district  have  been  passing 
hastily  across  it,  and  have  naturally  sought  the  best  patn — the 
best  travelling  ground,  nrjt  the  lowest  level.  One  exception  may 
be  made,  in  the  owner  of  a  large  estate  on  the  Naipi,t  who  may 
have  examined  the  district  more  accurately  (though,  perhaps, 
with  a  partial  eye).  His  opinion  was,  that  the  lowest  summit 
level  was  not  elevated  more  than  160  feet.J 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  vicinity  of  watercourses, 
including  that  which  leads  into  Cupica  bay,  a  line  may  be  carried 
thenct — to  the  Atrato,  if  not  to  the  Naipi — which  would  be  suit- 
able for  a  large  canal.  Such  a  project  is  by  no  means  new.  It 
was  suggested  to  the  Spanish  government  by  a  very  intelligent 
Biscay  pilot,  Gogueneclie  by  name,  at  an  early  date  (wlieu 
Spanish  pilots  were  sailing  masters) ;  but  so  cautious  were  the 
Spaniards  to  prevent  rather  than  encourage  any  scheme  tliat  might 
facilitate  access  to  tlie  west  coast  of  America,  or  extend  a  know- 
ledge of  the  mining  localities  near  the  Carien  gulf,  that  it  was  pro- 
hibited, on  pain  (^  death,  not  only  to  navigate  the  Atrato,  or  pass 
by  that  river,  but  even  to  propose  to  take  advantage  of  it,  in  any 
way,  as  a  r{)ute.§ 

•  WatlB,  MS.  t  Seiior  Coutin.  1  Walls,  MS. 

g  "Ea  liempo  de  Felipe  II.  «e  proyfctu  cortarlo,  y  comunicsr  loa  doa  mam 
medio  de  un  canal,  j  a  trate  efecto  ee  eovianiii  para  reconcerlo  do«  iDgi-nieroa 
FlaiDenciHi  pern  imcuutrarou  diScullades  iaEUptraules.y  el  coiiKJode  Indiaa  repre- 
aeiilTi  los  ptijulciua  que  de  ello  su  leguiriau  a  la  maDBrquia:  por  cujaruon  maadb 
aqael  Moanrca  qae  nadie  propuiiete  otralaiedeeUoen  adelanle,  penadi  la  eida." — 
AliH^o.  Diccinmirio  Gtograjico  Hiitorico  dt  lat  Indiat  Occidenlaia,  &c.  Ad  verb 
Istiiin. 

Ekclms  Thanslation. 

In  Ibe  time  of  Philip  II.  it  wa*  coulemplated  local  a  canal,  and  by  lliia  meant  to 
join  the  two  >eas :  and  to  this  effect  two  Flemish  engioeera  were  aenl  to  reconnoitre 
it,  bnt  tbe;  fuaud  insaperable  difficulties,  and  the  Couucil  of  the  Indica  repre- 
sented llie  eiila  which  Ihererrom  wonld  accrue  to  the  monarchy,  fur  which  reasoa 
that  Sovereign  ordered,  under  paia  of  dralh,  that  nobody  should  thereafter  pro- 
pO(e  or  enlerlain  the  subject 

"  El  navigable  por  muchaa  legnas  pero  estn  prohibida  la  navegacion  con  pcna  da 
la  vida,  aia  excrpcion  de  peTBona  algunu  ;  por  evitnr  las  perjuicios  ^ue  se  GeguiriaD 
a  las  provincias  del  nuevo  Keyoo,  pur  la  facilidad  cou  ijue  ee  podnao  intemar  por 
el." — Aloedo;  ad.  lerb  Atralo. 

F.MHUBH   TrINBLITION. 

It  ia  navioable  for  many  leagues,  bm  Ibe  navigation  of  it  ii  prohibited  under  pai» 
^ death,  without  the  exception  of  any  peraoo  whomioever,  to  ubviatu  theeiiU  which 
might  accrue  to  the  province*  of  the  New  Kingdom,  from  the  ftdlily  with  which 
one  would  be  enabled  to  penetrate  it. 
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This  was  not  done  solely  to  isolate  the  western  colonies.  It 
was  with  a  view  to  protect  them  from  the  incursions  of  piratical 
invaders ;  from  the  notorious  buc<5aneers  especially,  and  to  keep 
secret  the  situation  of  the  richest  gold-mines. 

The  British  Consul-General  at  Bogota  (D.  F.  O'Leary), 
writing  on  the  24th  of  last  September,  gives  a  report  made  to 
him  by  an  engineer  employed  by  the  government  of  New  Gra- 
nada (M.  Greiff,  a  Swede),  of  which  the  following  interesting 
passages  are  extracts : — 

"  No  river  in  New  Granada  offers  greater  facilities  for  steam  navi- 
gation than  the  Atrato ;  and  even  under  sail  it  can  be  ascended  during 
the  summer  months  (the  dry  season)  above  the  mouths  of  the  Naipipi. 
Of  the  seven  or  eight  mouths  of  the  Atrato,  the  one  called  Coquito  is 
the  best  for  navigation,*  and  its  bar  can  easily  be  kept  free  from 
obstructions  f  which  in  the  other  mouths  prevent  the  entrance  of  large 
vessels. 

^'  The  banks  of  the  Atrato  throughout  its  whole  course  are  subject 
to  inundations,  excepting  (on  the  lefl  bank)  the  slopes  of  Cucerica, 
six  or  seven  leagues  from  its  mouths,  which  are  fit  for  building  upon. 
On  the  right'bank  the  slopes  of  Tumurado  and  Pulga  would  allow  of 
small  buildino^s  for  depots. 

"  The  Indians  pass  from  the  mouth  of  Tarena,  by  the  river  Arquia, 
to  the  Cordillera,  carrying  over  their  canoes  to  the  river  Paya,  and 
descend  by  it  to  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel,  on  the  Pacific.  A  similar 
operation  is  performed  by  the  Truando  and  other  rivers,  with  more  or 
less  difficulty. 

"  The  banks  of  the  rivers  Domingado  and  Apagado,  to  the  left  of 
the  Atrato,  are  inhabited,  and  generally  cultivated.  They  produce 
cocoa,  plantains,  and  maize ;  and  there  are  several  herds  of  cattle. 
The  Naipipi,  for  a  considerable  distance,  is  easily  navigable  even  for 
large  vessels ;  and  I  think  that  the  greatest  impediment  consists  in  the 
number  of  snags  which  are  in  this  smooth  river.  At  present,  persons 
ascend  in  canoes  for  two  days,  and  require  half  a  day  to  go  to  Cupica 
by  land,  at  the  rate  at  which  the  natives  travel,  about  three  leagues 
each  day.  On  the  banks  of  the  Naipipi  there  are  beautiful  pasture- 
lands,  and  cattle ;  the  land  is  generally  capital ;  some  of  it  is  planted 
with  cocoa.  The  banks  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  rivers  Naipipi  and 
Apagado  are  fit  for  cultivation,  and  population  ;  but  those  of  the  rivers 
running  into  the  Pacific  are  still  better,  and  principally  those  of  the  river 
Truando,  where  there  is  a  settlement  of  runaway  negroes  and  Indians, 
who  are  occupied  in  boat-building,  cultivation,  and  in  the  pearl-fishery. 

^'  In  Naipipi,  Apagado,  and  Truando  there  is  plenty  of  mahogany 
and  other  valuable  wood. 

"  A  great  part  of  the  tract  of  land  between  the  Atrato  and  Pacific 
is  most  advantageous  for  population;  and  the  climate^ although  hot,  is 


*  la  1823-4,  Candelaria  was  the  deepest,  but  Barbacoa  the  best,  of  nine  mouths 
of  the  Atrato. — Cochrane^  vol.  ii  p.  453. 
t  Mud,  sand,  and  trees. 
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sufficiently   heitltliy.      The  Atrato    ilself   snarms   wltli    insects 
reptile* ;  but,  as  you  recede  from  it  towards  the  sea,  the  whole  of  the 
slopes,  even  to  the  coast,  are  good  for  use.'" 

In  this  vicinity,  if  our  prcmisee  are  correct,  and  the  climate  can 
be  witlistood  (neither  of  which  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt),  we 
may  suppoae  that  a  great  canal  is  feasible,  and  tliat  there  is  a 
substantial  foundation  for  opinions  in  favour  of  attempting  to 
execute  Buch  a  work  on  a  scale  that  would  make  it  available  for 
the  largest  ships  of  all  nations. 

For  a  railroad,  or  even  a  waggon-road,  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Atrato  cannot  be  suitable,  because  of  the  extensive  ewampa 
and  low  marshy  land  affording  no  solid  foundation,  and  often 
inundated;  whii:h  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  both  hanks  in 
some  places.  Roads  can  undoubtedly  be  formed  more  advan- 
tageously elsewhere ;— by  this  line  an  effective  communication  can 
only  be  made  by  water, 

'rhe  four  principal  lines  have  been  thus  summarily  examined  j 
and  the  result  is,  that  only  one,  the  Cupica  and  Atrato  route, 
appears  now  to  offer  a  reasonable  prospect  of  encouragement  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  a  skip-canal;  and  that  only  one  other 
route — that  from  Portobello,  or  from  Manzanilla,  to  Panama — 
seems  likely  to  become  the  site  of  a  great  permanent  road  for 
general  traffic,  if  not  for  a  railwai/.  The  other  two  routes  seem 
tmlikely  to  be  adopted,  except  for  local  ohjecti. 

Referring  now  to  the  other  lines  suggested,  but  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently explored — Between  Chiriijui  lagoon  and  Zhilce  gulf  a 
communication  has  recently  been  proposed  by  a  Fri'ucb  comi>any, 
who  have  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  the  government  of  Costa 
Rica.  Tiieir  object  is  said  to  bo  the  establishment  of  a  good  road, 
in  the  first  instance,  between  the  lagoon  of  Chiriqui  and  the  gulf 
called  Dulce.  Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  interme- 
diate district,  or  the  extent  of  country  to  traverse,  it  is  certain 
that  the  two  points  of  departure  are  good  ports — a  very  material 
advantage  with  which  to  commence  operations. 

Between  the  Panama  line  and  that  by  the  Atrato  there  are  at 
least  three  places  where  surveys  are  very  desirable  ;  namely,  from 
San  Bias,  or  Mandinga  bay,  to  near  Chepo ;  from  Caledonia  hay 
to  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel ;  and  from  that  gulf  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  gulf  of  Daneu,  called  Choco. 

As  these  routes  have  Vjeen  so  little  explored  there  is  not  mucb 
definite  knowledge  about  them.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  lately  pro- 
vented  by  the  Indians  from  ascending  the  Chepo  river  towards 
Mandinga,  or  San  Bias  bay  ;*  and  Dr.  Cullen  was  stopped  like- 
wise by  the  aborigines  wnile  endeavouring  to  ascend  the  Paya 

•  Mr,  Wheelwright  irni  stapptd  aim}  there,  io  1957. 
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river,  that  runs  from  near  the  mouths  of  the  Atrato  to  the  Tuyra, 
which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel. 

The  narrowness  of  the  isthmus  between  Mandinsa,  or  San  Bias 
bay,  and  Chepo,  and  the  refusal  of  the  aboriginal  Indians  to  allow 
of  its  examination,  are  incentives  to  explore  the  locality.  From 
sea  to  sea  there  are  about  27  miles.  San  Bias  bay  has  ample 
harbourage ;  and  the  natives  drag  canoes  across  from  the  Con- 
cepcion,  or  Mandinga  river,  to  the  Chepo,  which  rises  near  the 
north  coast.  But  there  is  no  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chepo ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  long  extent  of  flat  shoal  is  uncovered  at  low  water, 
which  prevents  the  approach  of  ships  nearer  than/our  miles. 

Farther  eastward  are  the  tracks  from  Caledonia  bay  to  the  gulf 
of  San  Miguel ;  one  of  which  Wafer  travelled  in  1681,  with  other 
buccaneers,  to  attack  the  Spanish  mining  villages  of  Santa  Maria 
and  Cana.  The  river  then  called  Santa  Maria  is  the  same  as  the 
Chuquanaqua  (if  not  the  Savana),  which  rises  about  eight  miles 
from  Scotcli  harbour  (Port  *Escoces'),  in  Caledonia  bay.  There 
is  a  range  of  hills  between  them,  which  the  buccaneers  (who,  in- 
tending to  surprise  the  Spaniards,  did  not  take  the  usual  track) 
found  difficult  to  cross.  There  is  also  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Indians  did  not  willingly  show  the  best  paths  to  tneir 
rather  dangerous  allies. 

Any  route  that  could  be  made  available  between  San  Miguel 
gulf  and  Caledonia  bay,  or  the  gulf  of  Darien  or  Choco,  would 
have  the  advantage  of  excellent  harbours  at  each  end,  and  a  great 
rise  of  tide  in  one  of  them  (San  Miguel).  The  river  Savana  is 
recommended  by  Dr.  Cullen,  from  personal  examination,  as  being 
more  navigable  (for  canoes),  and  approaching  nearer  the  north 
coast  than  the  Chuquanaqua  does ;  though  this  does  not  appear  in 
the  Spanish  maps.*  From  the  head  of  the  Savana,  a  ravine,  about 
three  leagues  in  length,  extends  to  Caledonia  Bay,  and  there  (Dr. 
Cullen  says,  having  passed  through  it),  he  thinks,  a  canal  might 
be  cut  with  less  difficulty  than  elsewhere,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
opposition  of  the  natives.     He  also  speaks  of  the  Indians  trans- 

Eorting  their  canoes  across  at  this  ravine  ;  and  of  the  comparative 
ealthiiiess  of  this  part  of  the  isthmus. 
Doubtless,  the  unhappy  Scotch  colony  (of  1695-1700),  so  well 

J)lanned,  but  so  cruelly  betrayed  and  ill-treated,  had  good  reasons 
or  selecting  that  part  of  the  isthmus  for  their  settlement,  having 
obtained  the  fullest  information  from  Wafer  and  other  buccaneers. 


*  The  Savana  rises  near  Caledonia  bay,  and  runs  into  the  Tuyra,  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Chuquanaqua.  Access  from  the  sea,  in  San  Miguel  gulf,  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Port  Escoces  (Scotch  bay),  is  said  to  be  easier  by  this  river 
than  l)y  the  Chuquanaqua.  Dr.  Cullen  traversed  this  space  very  recently,  and 
states  that  a  valley  leads  from  Caledonia  bay  to  the  Savana,  in  which  valley  the 
lowest  summit  level  docs  not  exceed  400  feet  (by  his  estimation)  above  the  sea. 
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The  locality  was  so  much  liked  by  the  Scotch  adventurers  that, 
even  after  their  utter  ruin  and  dispersion,  the  leaders  (in  parti- 
cular Paterson)  wished  and  endeavoured  to  organise  another 
expedition  to  the  same  place.  In  those  days  much  gold  was  ob- 
tained near  San  Miguel  gulf.  The  climate  of  the  higher  grounds 
■was  pleasant ;  and  the  soil  was  remarkably  fertile.  General  com- 
merce with  the  Indies  and  Europe,  slave  trade  with  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  obtaining  gold  from  the  neighbouring  mines,  were 
no  doubt  chief  inducements  to  the  Scotch  colonists  ;  besides 
opening  a  %cay  through  the  Isthmus^  which  there  is  so  narrow. 
One  of  the  adventurers  in  the  Scotch  enterprise  speaks  of  the 
harbour  of  New  Edinburgh  (as  it  was  then  called)  and  the  adja- 
cent district  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise,  saying,  among  other 
things,  "  We  have  a&eady  had  Dutch,  French,  and  English,  all 
at  the  same  time  in  our  harbour ;  and  all  of  them  wondering  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  have  been  thinking  about  while  we  came 
here  to  the  best  harbour  in  the  best  part  of  America.*  The  soil 
is  rich,  the  air  temperate,  the  water  sweet." 

Very  rich  mines  were  then  worked  in  that  vicinity ;  but,  so 
harassed  were  the  Spaniards  by  repeated  incursions  of  the  buc- 
caneers, by  the  Indians,  and  by  the  alarming  attempt  of  the  Scotch 
to  colonise  so  close  to  the  real  '  El-dorado/  that  early  in  the 
last  century  the  mines  of  Cana  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  concealed  and  abandoned.  The  miners  and  their  strong 
guards  of  soldiers  were  withdrawn,  and  all  the  fort«  dismantled. 
No  traces  of  Cana  are  visible.  Santa  Maria  is  likewise  over- 
grown and  hidden.  Only  a  few  straggling  gold-washers  now  visit 
that  neighbourhood  occasionally. 

Between  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Darien  (or  Choco)  and  San 
Miguel  there  may  be  means  of  effecting  a  good  passage  by  land 
as  well  as  by  water ;  but  this  tempting  situation — low,  narrow, 
nearly  intersected  by  rivers,  and  lying  between  excellent  harbours 
— has  not  lately  been  explored.  The  rivers  Paya,  Cucarica,  and 
Atrato  are  here  in  close  proximity ;  and  near,  likewise,  to  the 
situation  of  the  most  famous  mines,  those  of  Cana.  The  Tuyra 
runs  into  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel ;  the  Paya  into  the  Tuyra ;  and 
the  Cucarica,  besides  other  small  rivers,  into  the  Atrato.  Near  the 
sources  of  the  Tuyra  were  the  very  rich  mines  of  Espiritu  Santo, 
said  tp  be  the  richest  gold  mines  then  worked  in  America. 

Probably,  the  climate  in  these  low  woody  re^ons  is  very  dele- 
terious ;  however  innoxious  it  may  be  on  the  neights  or  on  the 
open  sea- shore.  Indeed  there  must  be  some  permanent  local 
difficulties  of  a  serious  character,  that  have  assisted  the  Spaniards 

*  History  of  Caledooia,  or  the  Scots  Colony  in  Darien.    London :  1699. 
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and  the  Indians  in  keeping  curious  travellers  out  of  such  rich  dis- 
tricts, otherwise  they  would  have  been  peopled  (and  ransacked 
like  California)  ages  ago.  On  all  accounts,  however,  this  is  an 
extremely  interesting  quarter,  highly  deserving  of  exploration. 

With  a  few  general  observations  this  paper  shall  be  concluded. 

Of  all  the  comparatively  well-known  routes,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  Atrato  and  Cupica  line  seems  the  most  suitable  for  a 
canal,  and  the  Panama  route  for  a  railway  or  road;  and  that,  of 
other  less  explored  tracks,  the  most  promising  are  those  between 
the  gulf  of  Darien  and  San  Miguel. 

Captain  Moorsom  acquaints  us  that  the  great  Humboldt  (after 
half  a  century  of  active  interest  in  this  subject,  and  after  accumu- 
lating and  digesting  infinitely  more  information  about  Central 
America  than  any  other  person),  "  is  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  is  superior  to  any  other  portion  of  the  entire 
neck  for  a  canal."     And  to  an  opinion,  nearly  similar,  it  may  be 

E resumed  that  unprejudiced  persons  will  now  generally  come ; 
ut  until  surveys  are»effected,  and  indispensable  details  of  in- 
formation obtained,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  arrive  at  apy  certain 
conclusion. 

Climate  and  natives  *  are  at  present  the  only  serious  impedi- 
ments to  a  regular  survey,  or  examination  with  measurement.  Is 
it  not  then  advisable  to  make  terms  with  those  natives  without 
delay ;  to  choose  the  proper  season  for  exploring ;  and  to  refrain 
from  compromising  capital  as  well  as  character  by  supporting  any 
undertakings  not  based  on  sufficient  information,  and  tliat  do  not, 
even  in  the  outset,  afford  any  reasonable  hopes  of  a  result  in  any 
manner  remunerating?  Exact  descriptions  and  very  careful 
measurements  are  indispensable  before  any  great  work  can  be 
judiciously  begun,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  executed  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  any  line,  except  one. 

Whatever  may  be  the  physical  obstacles  to  either  a  canal  or  a 


♦  A  reply  was  lately  made  to  the  British  consul  at  Panama,  by  a  young  Darien 
Indian,  who  had  lived  in  his  house  for  some  time,  that  if  the  consul  (Mr.  Perry) 
attempted  to  pass  through  his  country,  he  would  be  **  the  first  to  drive  a  poisoned 
arrow  "  into  bim. — (Zio<,  pp.  37,  38.)  The  determined  opposition  made  by  natives 
of  the  same  neighbouphooii,  if  not  of  the  same  tribe,  to  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Hopkins 
to  aFcend  the  Chepo,  and  Dr.  Cullen  the  Paya  river — the  precautions  adopted  in 
navigating  the  Atrato — {Cochrane,  vol.  ii.  p.  455) — besides  many  similar  instances, 
show  that  an  intricate  question  is  to  be  solved  in  that  quarter,  before  even  a  survey 
can  be  made.  In  Choco  there  are  other  Indian  aborigiues,  usually  at  war  with 
those  of  Danen,  and  with  the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards.'^ 


"^  March  18,  1824. — Passing  down  the  river  (Atrato)  we  saw  the  high  land  inha* 
bited  by  the  Cuna  Indians,  of  whom  the  boatmen  were  formerly  much  afraid,  as 
they  frequently  waylaid  them,  and,  putting  all  the  <»««  *Q  d«mth.  by  a  flight  of 
trrowi,  captured  the  vessels,  and  carried  off  tlM  bo  w^  Tol.  it  p.  453. 
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railroad  between  any  places  in  Central  America,  it  appears  to  be 
indisputable  that  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  excessive 
quantity,  as  well  as  frequency  and  duration  of  rain,  are  the  im- 
pediments most  permanently  formidable. 

Whether  we  look  at  Humboldt's  accounts  of  the  inundations  in 
Mexico,  or  reflect  on  the  scanty  and  dispersed  population  of 
districts  so -rich  and  fertile  as  those  of  Choco  and  Darien,  the 
mind  is  struck  by  the  excessive  difficulties  which  such  a  climate 
superadds  to  any  work  of  man. 

It  is  not  that  the  transit  of  passengers,  or  even  of  ships,  will  be 
materially  affected  by  these  causes,  when  once  an  easy,  and  there- 
fore rd,pid  means  of  transit  is  secured  ;  but  it  is  the  health  of  those 
who  must  be  permanently  employed  there,  throughout  the  whole 
year,  that  is  so  weighty  a  consideration. 

In  Central  America  there  are  two  seasons,  one  of  which,  though 
called  winter,  is  when  the  sun  is  nearly  vertical :  and  the  opposite 
period,  when  the  sun  is  not  so  hish  at  noon,  is  the  summer ;  in 
which  hot  and  dry  weather  prevails,  accompanied  by  a  clear  and 
healthy  air.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  Isthmus  the  dry  season 
lasts  longer  than  about  Darien  and  Choco,  where  there  are  only 
short  intervals  without  some  rain.  About  three  months  in  the 
year  can  alone  be  depended  on,  as  dry  and  truly  fine  weather,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  At  that  time  regular  breezes  prevail 
from  the  northward  and  eastward,  interrupted  though  occasionally 
by  gales  from  the  north.  In  the  season  called  winter  the  sun  is 
seldom  seen,  so  clouded  is  the  sky,  and  so  frequent  are  the 
torrents  of  rain.  The  air  is  then  extremely  sultry.  Lightning 
and  thunder  are  very  frecjuent,  and  westerly  winds,  with  hard 
squalls,  are  prevalent  There  is  a  short  interval  of  fine  weather 
in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season,  near  the  end  of  June  (called 
the  little  summer  of  St.  John),  but  the  regular  and  continued 
summer,  a  very  dry  and  parching  time  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Isthmus,  lasts  from  December  to  April  or  May,  in  whicn  period 
only  could  extensive  operations  be  carried  on  advantageously. 

With  respect  to  salubrity,  there  is  no  doubt  (as  has  been  pre- 
viously mentioned)  that  in  low  places,  near  rivers  especially,  where 
fresh  and  salt  waters  mix,  where  mangrove  trees  abound,  and  de- 
composition is  rapid,  the  climate  is  very  unhealthy— often  fatally 
80 ;  contagious  miasmata  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  being  abundant.  But  in  higher  regions,  where  the  ground 
is  less  hidden  from  the  sun  and  wind,  and  noxious  vapours  are 
not  generated,  there  is  nothing  in  the  climate  to  injure  a  healthy 
European,  who  lives  temperately  and  avoids  extremes. 

Among  all  the  travellers,  seamen,  and  other  adventurers,  who 
have  been  for  some  time  much  exposed  in  those  places,  very  few 
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lost  their  lives  there,  though  many  have  had  ague  or  fever — some 
the  dangerous  yellow  fever,  or  other  maladies.  Nevertheless,  un- 
seasoned white  men  cannot,  generally  speaking,  work  hard  in  that 
climate,  exposed  to  sun  or  rain,  like  men  of  colour.  They  cannot 
labour  in  the  muddy  banks  of  the  tropical  rivers,  in  cane  or 
mangrove  swamps,  or  on  exposed  and  scorching  rocks.  Their 
health  would  inevitably  give  way,  however  vigorously  a  few 
hardier  constitutions  might  persevere  for  a  time.  This  consi- 
deration militates  against  the  employment  of  European  convicts, 
and  should  induce  the  engagement  of  acclimatised  persons  (if 
not  of  colour)  to  superintend,  as  well  as  to  execute,  undertakings 
of  magnitude. 

Ordinary  labourers  must  be  sought  among  the  darker  varieties 
of  the  human  race.  They  may  be  obtained  from  several  places 
in  the  West  Indies,  from  the  United  States,  from  the  Kroo  coast 
of  Africa,  and  Liberia;  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  China, 
Polynesia,  the  East  Indies,  and  various  parts  of  America.  Of  all 
these,  the  Kroo  men  and  the  Chinese  would  probably  be  the  most 
industrious  and  manageable.  On  the  correct  treatment  of  la- 
bourers and  their  equitable  and  prompt  payment,  very  much 
would  depend ;  but  this  branch  of  the  subject  demands  separate 
consideration.  Next  to  the  supply  and  management  of  adequate 
fiinds,  it  is  the  most  important  auxiliary. 

In  this  summary  review  an  impartial  examination  of  advan- 
tages, as  well  as  obstacles,  has  been  freely  attempted.  In  con- 
clusion, it  may  be  observed  that  no  memorial  of  the  power  of 
human  skill  and  exertion — not  the  Mexican  'Desagiie,  nor  the 
wall  of  China,  nor  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  would  be  more  remark- 
able :  while  in  practical  and  general  utility  to  the  whole  world 
no  other  physical  undertaking  would  bear  comparison  with  such 
an  achievement  as  a  ship-canal. 

The  immense  increase  of  easy,  rapid,  and  popular  communi- 
cations between  regions  no  longer  remote — the  wide  diffusion  of 
knowledge ;  and  the  spread  of  Christian  civilization — would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  inestimable  consequences  of  forcing  the  barrier 
of  Central  America. 

Of  results  so  amply  and  so  eloquently  foretold  by  authors  of 
established  reputation,  it  would  here  be  superfluous  and  pre- 
suming to  say  more  than  to  express  a  patriotic  hope  that  Great 
Britain  will  achieve  them— and  will  then  throw  open  the  grand 
work  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  world. 

List  of  Authorities. —  Admiralty  (Hydrograpliic  Office); 
Alcedo  ;  Baily ;  Bumey  ;  Byam ;  Chevf  "Tine ;  Coutin ; 

Cullen ;    Dampier ;     Davis ;    Edwardi  ;    Gtlindo-; 
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Galisteo  ;  Garay  ;  Garella ;  Guzman  ;  Hamilton ;  Hopkins  ; 
Hughes  ;  JefferjrS ;  Juan  ;  Lawrence  ;  Liot ;  Lloyd  ;  M'Queen  ; 
Mollien ;  Morel ;  Louis  Napoleon ;  O'Leary ;  Pitman ;  Purdy ; 
Scarlett ;  Stephens ;  Squier ;  Ulloa ;  Wafer ;  Watts ;  Wheelwright ; 
Wood  2 — besides  the  standard  works  of  Humboldt ;  and  old  as 
well  as  modem  charts  and  maps. 

Note  upon  the  Language  of  Central  America. 
By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.D. 

In  Yucatan  the  structure  and  details  of  the  language  arc  sufficiently  known,  and 
so  are  the  ethnological  affinities  of  the  tribe  who  speak  it.  This  language  is 
the  Maya  tongue,  and  its  immediate  relations  are  with  the  dialects  of  Guate- 
mala. It  is  also  allied  to  the  Huasteca  spoken  so  far  N.  as  the  Texian  frontier, 
and  separated  from  the  other  Maya  tongues  by  dialects  of  the  Totonaca  and 
Mexican.  This  remarkable  relationship  was  known  to  the  writers  of  the  Mi- 
tbridates. 

In  South  America  the  language  begins  to  be  known  when  we  reach  the 
equator;  eg.  at  Quito  the  Inca  language  of  the  Peruvian  begins,  and  extends 
as  far  south  as  the  frontier  of  Chili. 

So  much  for  the  extreme  points ;  between  which  the  whole  intermediate 
space  is  very  nearly  a  terra  incognita. 

In  Honduras,  according  to  Colonel  Galindo,  the  Indians  are  extinct ;  and, 
as  no  S}>ecimen  of  their  language  has  been  preserved  from  the  time  of  their  exist- 
ence as  a  people,  that  state  is  a  blank  in  philology. 

So  also  are  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  I^ica;  in  all  of  which  there 
are  native  Indians,  but  native  Indians  who  speak  Spanish.  Whether  this 
implies  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  native  tongue  is  uncertain  :  it  is  only 
certain  that  no  specimens  of  it  are  known. 

The  Indian  of  the  Mosquito  coast  is  known ;  and  that  through  both  voca- 
bularies and  grammars.  It  is  a  remarkably  unaffiliated  language — more  so 
than  any  on^  that  I  have  ever  compared.  Still,  it  has  a  few  miscellaneous 
affinities ;  just  enough  to  save  it  from  absolute  isolation  When  we  remember 
that  the  dialects  with  which  it  was  conterminous  are  lost,  this  is  not  remark- 
able. Probably  it  represents  a  lar^  class,  ie,  that  which  comprised  the 
languages  of  Central  America  not  allied  to  the  Maya,  and  the  languages  of 
New  Grenada. 

Between  the  Mos(juito  country  and  Quito  there  are  only  two  vocabularies  in 
the  Mithridates,  neither  of  which  extends  far  beyond  the  numerals.  One 
is  that  of  the  dialects  of  Veragua  called  Darien^  and  collected  by  Wafer ; 
the  other  the  numerals  of  the  famous  Muysca  language,  of  the  plateau  of  Santa 
F^  de  Bogota.  With  these  exceptions,  the  whole  philology  of  New  Grenada 
is  unknown,  although  the  old  missionaries  counted  the  mutually  unintelligible 
tongues  by  the  dozen  or  score.  More  than  one  modern  author — the  present 
writer  amongst  others — has  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  all  the  Indian  languages 
of  New  Grenada  are  extinct. 

Such  is  not  the  case.  The  following  vocabulary,  which  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  would  be  a  scanty  one,  is  for  the  parts  in  question  of  more  than 
tverage  value.  It  is  one  with  which  I  have  been  kindly  favoured  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  and  which  represents  the  language  of  the  Cholo  Indians  inhabiting 
UBt  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  east  of  the  river  Chuquanaqua,  which  is  watered 
w  river  Paya  and  its  branches  in  and  about  lat.  S""  16^  N.,  and  long.  IV 
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ENOUflH. 

Water 

Fire 

San 

Moon 

Tree 

Leaves 

House 

Man 

Woman 

Child 

Thunder 

Canoe,  or  \ 

Chingo      j 


CHOLO. 

payto 

tUSoor 

peaea 

hedecho^ 

packru 

chitUha 

dhe 

mochlna 

wuina 

w6rdffche* 

pa 

hahodrooma 


XNOLX8B.  CBOLO. 

Tiger,  i.e.  jaguar 

Leon,  t.<.  large  tiger 

River 

River  Tujrra 

Large  man 

Little  man 

An  iguana 

Lizanl 

Snake 

Turkey,  wild 

Parrot 

Guacharaca  bird 

Guiica  bird  paodra 

La:dmba  tootM 


imamUpoaroo 
th6 

tdglbwima 
moekXna  diiUira 
mochXna  zaeke  ^ 

horhe  f 

tama 

zamo 

carre 

btdleebuUee 


The  tide  it  rising 
The  tide  is  fidling 
Where  are  you  going 
Whence  do  you  come 
Let  us  go 
Let  us  go  bathe 

The  extent  to  which  they  difier  from  the  languages  of  Venezuela  and  Co- 
lombia may  be  seen  from  the  following  tables  of  the  words  oommon  to  Dr. 
Cullen's  list,  and  the  equally  short  ones  of  the  languages  of  the  Orinoco : — 


tobiroooor 

Bribudo 

ctmonva 

zamabima  zebuloo 

wonda 

wondo  cvide€ 


English 

water 

English 

auxni 

Cholo 

pajfto 

Cholo 

kedecko 

Quichua 

tmH,  ya» 

Quichua 

quiUa 

Omagua 

iiai 

Omagua 

??**   . 

Salivi 

cagva 

Arawak 

Cam^ee 

May  pure 

ueru 

Yarura 

goppe 

Ottomaca 

ia 

Betoi 

teo-ro 

Betoi. 

ocudu 

Maypure 

chejapi 

Yarura 

uvi 

Salm 

vexio 

Darieu 

dulah 

Darien 

nie 

Carib 

touna 

Zamuca 

ketokhi 

English 

fire 

English 

man 

Cholo 

tiboor 

Cholo 

mohina 

Quichua 

nina 

Quichua 

ccari 

Omagua 

fata 

**Mn/v 

runtM' 

Salivi 

equsla 

Salivi 

eocco 

Maypure 

catti 

Maypure 

cajarrachini 

Ottomaca 

uua 

mo 

Betoi 

futui 

Ottomaca 

andera 

Yarura 

coride 

Yarura 

pume 

Carib 

onato 

Muysca 

mujfsca 

cha 

oquiri 

English 

sun 

Carib 

Cholo 

pesea 

Quichua 

tad 

English 

womoH 

Omagua 

huarassi 

Cholo 

¥!Hena 

Salivi 

numesechecoeo 

Quichua 

huarmi 

Maypure 
Betoi 

chie 
teo-umaioi 

Maypure 
Yarura 

tinioki 
ibi 

Yarura 

do 

a  in 

Muysca 

Mua 

Betoi 

ro 

Canb 

veiou 

Ottomaca 

ondua 

«  cA  as 

the  Greek  x- 

^ ■ 

t  Pronounced  as  Jorge  is  in  Spanish. 

(    lai    ) 


XIV.— Tibet  and  Sefan.—'Ry  Dr.  Ch.  Gutzlaff,  Correap.  M. 

R.G.S.     Communicated  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  Bart.,  M.P. 

[Read  Feb.  12  mi  26,  1849.] 

Tibet,  situated  on  the  highest  plateau  of  Asia,  and  enconipasBed  by 
the  most  stupendous  mouiitaina  of  the  globe,  is  a  wonderful  country. 
Its  confines  extend  from  China  and  India  to  the  Mohammedan 
countries  of  Western  Asia ;  and  it  is  styled  the  Land  of  Marvels, 
ofextraordinary  rivers  and  lakes,  interspersed  with fewfertile  spots, 
possessing  a  scanty  population,  a  dry  cold  climate,  few  vegetable, 
but  numerous  mineral  productions.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  territory 
where  extremes  meet,  and  where  everything  is  extraordinary. 
The  inhabitants,  not  satisfied  with  tlieir  strange  country,  have 
strongly  contributed  to  enhance  the  wonderful  by  their  curious 
mode  of  life  and  their  creed.  In  mockery  of  common  sense,  a 
preposterous  superstition  has  been  established,  in  which  the  people 
have  joined  with  fervour  and  the  most  ready  self-denial.  It  may, 
in  fact,  be  termed  the  sacred  land  of  Shamanism,  which  the  roring 
Mongol  of  the  desert  regards  with  soul-inspired  awe,  and  whither 
tlie  priest  of  the  steppes  makes  his  pilgrimage.  Wrapped  up  in 
itself  Tibet  remains  impervious  to  civilization  and  progress.  Its 
hardy  mountaineer,  instead  of  wielding  the  scimetar,  has  adopted 
the  crosier,  and  by  this  means  assumes  a  more  important  part  in 
the  history  of  Central  Asia.  In  a  barren  country,  where  every 
inch  of  productive  soil  must  be  carefully  cultivated  in  order  to 
afford  a  scanty  harvest,  the  inhabitants  consider  a  life  of  laziness 
to  be  the  highest  bliss,  and  look  upon  labour  as  a  disgrace.  The 
imaginary  spiritual  advantages,  thus  obtained,  reward  them  for 
the  maintenance  of  innumerable  priestly  drones. 

The  relations  of  Tibet  with  Hindostan  have  merely  been  of  a 
religious  nature.  No  conqueror  of  the  South,  however  insatiable 
his  lust  for  foreign  acquisitions,  has  ever  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  this  magic  laud.  On  the  other  hand,  the  connection 
with  China,  seemingly  broken  by  stupendous  mountain  ranges, 
has  continued,  and  die  Celestial  Empire  to  this  day  maintains  a 
strong  pohtieal  ascendancy  over  the  country.  The  Mongols,  once 
the  conquerors  of  Asia  and  of  Eastern  Europe,  are  now  the  de- 
voted slaves  of  tlie  'I'ibetian  hierarchy ;  and  a  word  from  a 
Lama,  or  denunciation  from  L'hassa,  will  cause  the  proudest  of 
them  to  tremble.  A  Khan  oven,  with  10,000  lances  at  his  com- 
mand, will  bury  bis  head  in  the  dust  at  the  sight  of  one  of  these 
holy  priests. 

Tibet  borders  to  the  N,  on  Kokonor,  the  Desert  of  Cobi 
and   Eastern  Turkestan ;    to  the  S.  on  Yunnan,    the    nominal 
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territory  of  Birmah,  the  wild  land  of  tlie  Abor  tribes  and  Affiam, 
the  possession  of  the  Sikhim  Rajah,  the  British  territory  with  the 
Punjab,  and  a  small  part  of  Afghanistan ;  to  the  £.  it  borders 
on  Sefan  ;  and  to  the  \V .  on  Cashmere  and  Badakshan.  Its  most 
southern  point  towards  Birmah  may  be  fixed  at  27^  lat.;  its 
most  northern  in  Little  Tibet  at  35^;  its  western  at  the  Hin- 
doo Cush,  in  70^:  its  eastern  in  Sefan  in  10(y*  E.  long., 
Greenwich. 

The  north-eastern  frontiers,  participating  in  all  the  horrors  of 
the  Gobi  desert,  are  but  ill  defined.  The  Chinese  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  perhaps  the  most  correct  For  about  80  geographical  miles 
a  ridge  of  mountains  runs  from  E.  to  W.,  oeyona  whidi,  on 
the  side  of  Kokonor,  we  meet  sereral  lakes  and  salt  marshes,  with 
no  less  than  seven  streams,  descending  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
and  losing  themselves  in  the  parched  soil  of  the  desert  Farther 
W.  the  mountains  become  more  numerous,  and  run  N.  and  S. 
Here  and  there  a  few  nomades  may  be  seen  shortly  after  the 
rainy  season,  with  their  herds  browsing  on  the  scanty  herbage :  or 
a  caravan  of  pilgrims  may  be  met  on  their  way  to  L'hassa.  The 
more  distant  from  Kokonor  the  more  solitary  becomes  the  desert, 
until  it  ends  in  one  vast  ocean  of  sand.  It  penetrates  several 
degnjes  into  Til>et,  as  far  as  the  Tenkiri  lake,  where  a  ridffe  of 
mountains  protects  the  country  from  the  boisterous  storms  of  the 
N.  No  caravan  ever  crosses  this  region,  abandoned  by  man  and 
beast,  and  doomed  to  everlasting  solitude. 

The  N.W.  frontiers  present  a  difierent  aspect  The  soil 
is  here  hard  enough  to  admit  of  roads ;  and  villages  now  and 
then  occur.  Mountain-ridges  still  rise,  but  there  is  more 
verdure ;  and  the  approach  to  Yarkand,  Cashgar,  and  Khoten, 
is  announced  by  the  appearance  of  civilised  life.  Some  geo- 
jrraphers  have  carried  the  northern  point  of  Little  Hbet  to 
iC^  lat.  Beyond  35°,  however,  the  various  tribes  of  the 
Hindoo-Coosh  disclaim  all  connection  with  Ti)>et ;  and  Chinese 
writers  do  not  include  tliis  territory  in  their  maps  of  the  same. 

The  southern  frontier  is  more  varied.  The  inhabitants  of 
I>ao8  glory  in  their  undisturbed  independence.  Chinese  writers 
mention  with  the  utmost  horror  their  barbarous  customs,  and 
represent  their  manners  as  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  No 
lama  dares  aj)proacli  their  abodes,  and  Bhudda  himself  would  be 
hurled  down  the  rocks  if  he  ventured  to  obtrude  his  creed  on 
these  wild  tribes.  With  Tibet  there  exists  scarcely  any  con- 
nection, but  there  is  some  little  intercourse  with  the  South. 
Against  the  inroads  of  these  tribes  a  fortress  (Turkepoona)  has 
been  built,  containing  a  large  walled  enclosure,  whither  the  country 
people,  in  case  of  danger,  may  fly  to  save  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty. 
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i'iirtiier  W.,  according  to  Chinese  maps,  runs,  for  adistance  of 
more  tlian  100  eoograpnical  miles,  tlie  Naetfoo  river  (Ludnagh- 
taeu),  into  wliicil  flows,  from  the  North,  the  Moktsoo,  forming  the 
bonndary  between  these  hill-tribes  and  Tibet,  parallel  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Assam.  The  Naetsoo  may  possibly  be  identical  with  the 
mighty  rapid,  which  furcea  its  way  through  the  famous  cleft 
(PrabhuKutban),  so  celebrated  in  Brabminical  lore.  The  sources 
of  the  Brah-mapootra  are  in  the  Borkhampti  country;  and  the  Nae- 
tsoo may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  principal  feeders,  which  joins  it 
immediately  on  the  frontiers,  in  a  region  of  ice  and  snow,  hi  a 
country  where  so  many  streams  descend  the  mountains  through 
narrow  defiles,  it  is  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  point  out  wiih 
accuracy  the  sources  of  the  rivers.  So  groat  a  river  as  the 
Naetsoo  must,  however,  be  known  in  its  southern  course  under 
some  denorainatiou  or  other.* 

The  hiil-tribe,  having  most  intercourse  with  Tibet,  is  the  Mis- 
mee,  a  somewhat  more  civilised  race  than  those  more  to  the  East, 
but  not  under  the  rule  of  the  Lamas.  'I  hey  carry  on  a  kind  of 
barter,  and  import  a  few  Tibetan  and  Chinese  manufactures. 
The  Singphos  are  a  warlike  people,  in  some  degree  confessing 
Budliuism,  while  their  I^ios  origin  is  evidently  proved  by  the 
similarity  in  language.  These  and  the  Miaraareas  are  the  prin- 
cipal tribes  that  inhabit  Iheae  mountains.  Faither  West  we  find 
the  wild  Abors.  The  Darmotsang  and  Muntsoona  focti 6 cations 
are  built  near  a  bend  of  the  Naetsoo,  more  acceaaible  to  'I'ibet. 
'I  he  Tibetans  comprise  the  hill-tribes  imder  the  general  name  of 
Mon,  and  cull  Assam,  Ashong.  Sediya  is  the  nearest  British 
station. 

Bhootan  constitutes  one  link  between  Ilindostan  and  Tibet. 
Its  length  is  about  220  geographical  miles ;  its  breadth  about  90 ; 
and  it  contains  an  area  of  19,800  geographical  square  miles,  ex- 
tending froiu  the  ae^*  30'  to  the  28^  N.  lat.,  and  from  88°  45'  to 
92°  2.')'  long.  E.,  Greenwich.  The  country  is  scantily  inha- 
bited, and  the  population  differs  little  in  appearance  from  that  of 
Tibet. 

To  the  N.  of  Bhootan,  beyond  the  28  of  lat,  and  to  the  W. 
of  the  Naetsoo,  a  considerable  space  of  barren  and  hilly  country 
is  occupied  by  a  savage  tribe,  known  under  the  name  of  H'lokba, 
upon  whom  the  Lamas  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  make  any 
impression.  Tardszong,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Naetsoo,  is 
built  as  a  defence  against  their  invasions.  The  frontier  is  marked 
by  the  bright  peaks  of  three  mountains,  the  Cliarmoktar,  Char- 
mok-chong,  and  Tarpal,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance 
glittering  in  the  sun.     To   the  N.  and  W.  the  extensive  plateau 

*  Perhaps  the  Dihong. 
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of  Tibet  commences ;  and  to  the  E.  the  mountains  run  parallel 
with  the  frontiers. 

The  boundaries  towards  Nepaul  are  remarkable  for  several 
lakes,  of  wliich  the  Korlatsoo  and  the  Charmoktsoo  are  the  two 
principal.  Pharidsong  is  built  here  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
bhooteas.  The  name  of  this  place  is  derived  from  a  river,  which 
flows  some  distance  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  frontiers,  and 

i'oins  another  under  the  name  of  Mingtsoo.  Beyond  it  the  Tsaring- 
dtna-kangchong  and  the  Choumoulankma  peaks  indicate  the 
Tibetan  territory.  TraflSc  is  carried  on  through  the  Soomoonan 
Pass,  on  crossing  which  a  number  of  rude  flags  are  seen  serving 
as  a  line  of  demarcation.  The  first  place  reached  is  Pharidsong 
(just  mentioned),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  a  large  con- 
vent, the  residence  of  many  Lamas.  The  natives  all  around 
are  nomadcs,  and  j)ossess  considerable  herds  of  cattle.  The 
Chinese,  having  gained  the  ascendancy  in  Tibet,  selected  Phari  as 
the  most  important  frontier- town  of  the  S.E.,  and  ad(»)ted  the 
most  restrictive  system  against  foreign  intercourse.  A  strong 
body  of  natives  and  a  few  Manchoo  troops  are  quartered  in  the 
fortress,  and  the  commanding  officer  is  responsible  with  his  head 
for  the  admission  of  strangers. 

The  Sikhim  frontier*  extends  between  the  Teetsa  and  Konke 
rivers.  The  former  has  been  already  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  Mingtsoo ;  and  the  latter  forms  part  of  the  boundary  towards 
Nepaul,  and  is  called  in  Tibet  the  Newtsoo.  Notwithstanding 
high  intervening  mountains,  there  is  a  considerable  intercourse 
with  the  latter  country,  and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  revere 
the  Dalai -Lama  as  their  spiritual  lord.  A  Chinese  military 
station  has  been  lately  established  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Newtsoo,  and  the  government  watches  with  great  care  any  move- 
ments of  foreigners.  The  British  sanatory  station  of  Darjeling  is 
too  well  known  to  need  here  any  description.  The  Nej)aul 
frontier  is  of  considerable  importance.  Its  most  northern  point 
lies  in  31® ;  its  southern  in  27^  lat. ;  and  its  whole  length  is 
about  460  English  miles.  The  Newtsoo  winds  its  way  through 
a  fertile  valley,  and  the  access  to  Tibet  may  be  here  considered 
easy.  Three  fortresses,  Yunghar,  Niolmas  (or  Neelamuh,  in 
Chinese),  and  Chiron,  are  built  along  the  banks  as  a  protection 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Ghorkas.  .Farther  W.  no  such  precau- 
tion is  necessary,  the  mountains  (amongst  which  the  Dhwa-halagiri 
is  the  most  renowned)  serving  as  a  sufficient  protection  against 
any  enemy.  The  peaks  of  this  range  are  so  remarkable  tliat  the 
Chinese  carefully  enumerate  them  on  their  ma]>s  as  the  Partsun, 
Kang  lawatscen,  Kang  pang  tseon,  Sik  look  kangmok,  Chaou  too 

*  See  map  of  Sikhim  iu  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  by  M.  Petermann. — Ed. 
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leet,  Cliok  nane  kangtseea,  Lalook  kang  tseen,  M.inc  junikang 
tsccii,  Kung  kang  tseeD,  and  the  Saetal.     Not  a  Bingle  str 
breaks  tlirough  tbu  raiglity  range,  but  many  descend  its  sides, 
feed  the  great  i-ivera  of  Tibet.     In  the  mountains  are  found  abo- 
riginal tribes,  of  whom  Hitle  ia  known,  excepting  tliat  tlie  Magara 
and   Gurungs   have   been   in   some  measure  converted  to  Sha- 


The  portion  of  Tibet  immediately  bordering  on  British  India 
has  been  minutely  described  by  otliers;  but  the  Chinese  have  no 
clear  idea  of  the  frontiers  of  their  mighty  neighbour.  Along  this 
boundary  rise  several  remarkable  but  inaccessible  peaks,  such 
as  Charchar-taet-she,  Kae-cbaou-kang'-tseen,  TarmoK-chok-kar- 
papoo,  and  Lang-chin-pa-kir-poo.  The  first  station,  Gotorpe  or 
Garoo,  is  a  mere  encampment,  in  31°  8'  N.  lat.,  and  80°  24'  E. 
long.     The  country  around  is  inhabited  by  noraades.     The  Ma- 

Sdalae  and  Langka  lakes,  celebrated  in  Uindoo  mythology  as 
anasarovara  and  Bawan's-Ilrad,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The 
sources  of  the  Indus,  Ganges,  and  the  Dsangbo,  three  of  the  most 
remarkable  rivers  in  Asia,  are  here  found.  The  cities  Korne- 
tomak,  Ari,  and  Teti  lie  towards  the  \\ .,  and  constitute  the 
frontier  towns  in  that  direction.  Tliey  are  of  considerable  size, 
and  are  defended  by  soliii  walla  and  strong  garrisons. 

The  sources  of  the  Indus  are  supposed  to  lie  in  31"  20'  N.  latt 
and  80"  30'  E.  long.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  Kang-ko  Gangar 
after  its  junction  with  the  Matsoo  (along  wliich  the  above  citiea 
are  situated)  may  possibly  turn  out  to  be  identical  witli  the  Indus. 
No  other  large  stream  here  flows  towards  the  S. ;  and  should  the 
latter  not  be  the  principal  branch  of  the  Indus,  the  question  must 
naturally  arise,  what  becomes  of  the  immense  quantity  of  water 
conveyed  by  the  Kang-k6  towards  the  S.  ?  Moorcroft'a  informa- 
tion upon  this  point  appears  to  be  very  correct. 

Beyond  the  eastern  portion  Chinese  inSuence  becomes  merely 
nominal,  and  Western  Tibet  can  scarcely  be  considered  under 
the  Celestial  sway.  The  frontier  continues  very  mountainous, 
and  the  Kang-ku  runs  behind  the  mountains. 

The  eastern  frontiers  have  not  yet  been  described  by  any 
European.  Chint.-se  maps  profess  to  delineate  boumlaries  whica 
in  reality  are  but  ill  defined.  According  to  these  authorities,  the 
Lanstang  river,  rushing  down  from  Sefan,  forms  for  some  dis- 
tance the  frontier.  This  part  is  covered  with  mountains,  and 
inhabited  by  the  Noo  tribe.  Tibet  borders  upon  the  Laton 
country,  inhabited  by  a  people  not  dissimilar  from  their  polished 
neighbours,  and  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Shamanism.  Tho 
Kin-sha  (Yang-tsze)  runs  not  far  from  the  boundary,  and  the 
intervening  territory  is  of  narrow  diraeneious.  On  the  Tibet 
frontier  the  land  is  without  any  cities,  while  on  that  of  Sefan  a 
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dense  j)opulation,  divided  among  various  tribes,  the  principal  of 
which  are  called  the  Patang  and  the  Hwasutma,  exist  under 
native  chiefs  nominated  by  the  Chinese  government.  Farther 
inland  some  towns  are  fcmnd,  and  the  numerous  streams  all  join 
the  Kin-shd. 

The  north-eastern  frontier  in  31®  lat.,  is  wild  and  mountainous. 
Towards  Kokonor  lie  the  Tungpa  and  Tsangyupane  principalis 
ties.  The  Chatsoo  forms  at  the  32°  the  boundary,  and  runs 
subsequently  through  the  Tibetan  territory. 

The  difference  between  Chinese  rule  and  that  of  the  hierarchy 
of  Tibet  is  striking.  The  inhabitants  of  Sefan  are  an  unruly 
race,  but  Chinese  policy  has  trained  them  to  docility  and  industry. 
As  soon  as  you  enter  the  territory  where  Chinese  influence  is 
felt,  order,  observance  of  tlie  laws,  and  security  of  property  are 
observed. 

The  south-eastern  boundary  towards  Cashmere  is  well  defined, 
and  has  been  accurately  described ;  but  the  frontier  towards  the 
Indian  Caucasus  is  less  known.  In  Badak-shan  various  tribes 
mingle  together  in  an  extremely  wild  country,  little  known,  and 
scarcely  visited  by  Europeans.  The  N.W.  range  of  the  Hima- 
laya forms  the  boundary  up  to  the  33°  lat.,  and  the  land  thence 
stretches  towards  the  £.  about  140  geographical  miles  to  the 
Pahalake  and  the  Belour-tag.  Beyond  this  all  frontier  lines  are 
unknown. 

The  Dhawalagiri,  27,000  feet  in  height,  is  considered  as  the 
most  lofty  upon  earth,  but  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Tibet,  constituting  the  vertebra;  of  this  great  continent,  may 
possibly  prove  still  superior.  The  peaks  of  the  Salpoo  group 
vary  from  15,000  to  24,000  feet,  and  those  of  the  Dhayadung 
from  14,000  to  17,000. 

The  lower  passes  are  accessible  during  a  few  months  only  of 
the  year.  Even  here  the  traveller  encounters  the  greatest  dan- 
gers, and  a  snow-storm  in  July,  an  avalanche,  or  a  sudden  change 
in  the  temperature,  has  often  destroyed  whole  caravans,  and  the 
frozen  bodies  of  the  sufferers  remain  as  statues,  warning  adven- 
turers to  hasten  on.  All  these  difficulties  have,  nevertheless, 
been  overcome  at  times  by  Chinese  perseverance ;  and  not  only 
caravans,  but  even  whole  armies,  with  guns  in  their  trains,  have 
performed  exploits  far  superior  to  the  undertakings  of  Hannibal 
or  of  Napoleon. 

The  northern  chain,  extending  through  the  31*  lat,  is  broken 
by  several  lakes.  Though  not  exceeding  3000  feet  in  height, 
the  mountains  serve  as  a  protection  against  the  shifting  sands  of 
the  desert,  which,  propelled  by  strong  winds,  would  soon  cover 
the  country  to  the  Soutn,  and  convert  the  adjacent  territory  into  a 
desert      The   principal  range  East  of  the  Tenkiri  lake  is  the 
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Youk.  running  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  Tlience  tciwards 
tlie  AVeat  the  country  becomes  flat,  and  a  number  of  lakes  with 
small  connecting  streams  cover  the  surface.  Of  the  frontier  range 
the  Tarkoo  is  best  known.  This  chain,  hitherto  inclining  towards 
the  S.W.  as  far  as  the  31°  lat,  now  turns  to  the  N.W. ;  and  the 
Sharak  mountain,  in  about  32°  lat.,  forms  a  good  landmark. 
From  this  point  the  lakes  are  again  continued  in  a  more  southerly 
parallel ;  wliile  larther  North,  in  the  S3P  lat,  an  outer  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation  has  been  formed  by  the  accumulated  sands,  leaving 
an  intermediate  space  of  nearly  2°  of  latitude  almost  a  desert. 
The  highest  peaks  are  the  Dsadsa,  CLak,  and  Kenkrimuson. 
The  north-eastern  range  presents  still  less  difficulty  of  access, 
anil  the  Chala  and  Noojtni  mountains  are  comparatively  low. 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  Tibet  the  mountains  run  S,,  with  ex- 
tensive plains  and  valleys  between  them,  especially  along  the 
banks  of  the  Dsangho.  The  Nomkhoun-ouhashe  chain  is  N.  of 
L'hassa;  the  Langboo  is  to  the  N.,  and  the  Chour-moo-tsangla 
chain  to  the  S.E.  of  Chashe-Io-umboo.  The  Kentaisse  range  t» 
the  W.  is  important.  One  very  prominent  peak  in  Ari  (the 
Tesc  or  Kailasaa  in  Sanscrit),  celebrated  also  in  Hindoo  myco- 
logy, and  near  which  are  the  sources  of  the  most  celebrated 
rivers,  lies  in  the  80°  E  long.,  and  3i'  N.  lat. 

The  numerous  lakes  of  this  country,  fallowing  in  regular  suc- 
cession, nest  claim  attention.  They  arc  all  carefully  enumerated 
in  Chinese  descriptions.  The  water  in  some  is  very  brackish, 
whilst  that  of  others  contains  a  crust  of  sal  ammoniac  and  borax. 
Some  are  mere  marshes,  whilst  others  are  of  considerable  depth, 
and  one  among  them  belongs  to  the  most  extensive  in  Asia.  I'o 
the  N.  of  the  Tenkiri  we  have  no  less  than  nine  lakes.  The 
largest  of  these  is  the  Kookooma-Dsake.  The  Tsanpoo  is  a  con- 
siderable river  losing  iteelf  in  the  steppes.  The  Tsita  and  Hara 
arc  united  by  a  river  wliicli  flows  in  a  third  lake,  through  which 
it  empties  itself  by  means  of  the  Pouka  lake  into  the  Tenkiri. 
This  lake  is  a  large  sheet  of  water,  bordered  on  the  N.  by  snowy 
mountains,  and  receiving  from  the  S.E.  the  Ta-ne-koo,  or  Tarkifr- 
Tsaugbo.  This  lake  is  nearly  1°  in  length,  encompassed  during 
sunnner  by  fine  meadows,  constituting  the  very  clysium  of  the 
wandering  Mongols.  Another  river,  taking  its  name  from  the  lake 
Siran-lo-sa,  empties  itself  into  the  Tenkiri.  Close  to  the  northern 
frontier  three  smaller  lakes  are  formed,  connected  by  rivers  with 
those  already  mentioned.  A  great  portion  of  the  land  around 
consists  of  pastures,  and  forms  a  contrast  to  the  steppes  more  to 
the  N.  To  the  W.  are  six  other  lakes,  lying  in  groups  of  three 
each,  more  or  less  connected  by  rivers  with  the  DsanclK).  In 
the  S.W.  the  Tarpoo,  Mupaaia,  and  Lanken  occur,  tlie  latter 
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communicating  with  the  Larchoo  river.  These  laket  are  all 
mtuated  in  extensive  fertile  valleys,  richly  watered,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  northern  blasts  by  mountain-ridges.  The  banks 
swarm  with  droves  of  cattle,  and  all  is  life  and  animation  during 
summer. 

The  Yarou-Dsangbo  (the  clear  river  of  the  West)  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Asia,  traversing  Tibet,  and  running  through  14^  of 
long,  its  source  is  near  the  Mapama  lake,  where  other  great 
rivers  of  Asia  take  their  rise,  in  about  30^  N.  lat  and  the  77® 
£.  long.,  on  the  frontiers  of  Ari,  at  the  Tsamtserg  mountain. 
This  is  not  far  from  a  lofty  peak,  named  by  the  Hindoos,  Oneuta, 
and  considered  by  them  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world.  It 
stands  in  connection  with  four  other  mountains,  which  take 
the  names  of  Horse,  Elephant,  Lion,  and  Peacock,  and  extend 
48  geographical  miles  to  the  high  chain  of  Ari.  The  'J  hungla 
cham  runs  from  this  southward  to  Nepaul.  The  Dsangbo  here 
receives  many  tributaries  from  the  N.  (such  as  the  Esunshia, 
SDmia,  Archoo,  and  the  Navuk-Dsangbo).  Several  others  join 
it  from  the  S.,  running  down  from  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and 
swelling  its  course  through  a  fertile  broad  valley.  It  passes 
close  to  the  N.  of  Chashe-lo-umboo,  divided  in  many  branches, 
forming  a  number  of  islands.  Over  one  of  these  there  is  an 
extraordinary  iron  bridge  with  13  arches,  300  feet  in  breadth, 
worthy  of  admiration  to  all  travellers.  The  Dsangbo  then  flows 
nearly  E.,  receiving  five  tributaries  from  the  N.  and  five  from  the 
S.  It  forms  in  the  29°  lat.  a  water-ring,  Yamoruk,  called  by  the 
Chinese  Yamuhloo-kih  sea,  or  Yarbrok  Yumtso.  The  stream  is 
compressed  between  two  high  mountains  on  the  N.  and  S.,  and  is 
thus  compelled  to  wind  its  way  in  a  circle,  having  its  outlet  to  the 
W.  The  island  thus  formed  is  celebrated  for  its  monastic  esta- 
blishments, which  are  visited  by  masses  of  pilgrims  from  all 
parts. 

In  Western  Tibet  few  towns  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dsangbo,  but  henceforth  their  number  increases  considerably.  Of 
tributaries  are  enumerated  the  following — the  Dsangki-Tsangbo, 
a  very  large  river  which  tikes  its  rise  on  the  hills  of  the  northern 
frontier,  and  traverses  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  Tibet ;  the 
Neendsoo,  and  the  Dangdsoo,  which  join  it  near  Chashe-lo-umboo. 
The  capital,  L'hassa,  is  not  far  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
and  is  connected  with  it  by  the  Yang-pantsing.  This  river  is  formed 
by  three  different  branches  near  the  capital,  the  largest  of  which,  the 
rapid  Tama  Dsangbo,  takes  its  rise  in  the  latitude  of  the  Tenkiri 
lake.  The  Dsangbo  hence  assumes  a  south-easterly  course,  the 
fertility  along  its  banks  increases,  and  many  cities  are  scattered  in 
various  directions.  In  spring  and  summer  it  is  very  rapid,  and  often 
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overflows  its  banks.  After  Iiaving  taken  up  tlic  Ten-ljo-dBangbo, 
a  considerable  tributary  from  the  N.,  and  the  Te-mok,  the 
Dsaugbo  runs  S.  into  the  country  of  the  H'lokba,  between  anow- 
clad  mountains,  the  debateable  ground  of  the  Birmans,  In 
tracing  the  course  of  tliis  river  thus  far,  Chinese  authorities  have 
solely  been  followed.  So  large  a  rirer,  subject  to  such  sudden 
changes,  occaaoned  by  the  ToTumes  of  water  pouring  rapidly  from 
the  mountains  and  filling  its  channel,  no  doubt  exhibits  the  most 
extraordinary  features  of  shifting  sands  and  varying  channels, 
with  ail  the  accompaniments  of  rapids,  rocka,  and  whirlpools. 
'l"he  banks  are  much  diversified  by  the  grandest  scenery,  and  no 
river  in  the  world  has  perhaps  to  foi'co  its  way  against  so  many 
powerful  obstacles.  The  Chinese  consider  it  as  the  great  feeder 
of  the  Irawaddy,  and  that  a  voyage  from  Lahdak  to  Rangoon  by 
means  of  the  Dsangbo  may  possibly  some  day  be  performed. 

The  Bodsangbo  is  a  river,  which,  for  a  short  distance,  nms 
parallel  with  the  Dsangbo,  and  likewise  flows  into  the  H'lokba 
country.  It  rises  in  about  30°  lat.  on  the  frontiers  of  Kam  and 
Wei,  near  one  of  the  lakes,  where  it  bears  the  name  of  Langtsoo, 
and  flows  nearly  S.  through  a  fertile  country,  well  inhabited,  to 
the  W.  of  the  celebrated  temple,  Lari,  and  Anally,  at  about  10 
geographical  miles  E.  of  the  Dsangbo,  enters  the  Il'lokba 
country.     It  is  not  improbable  that  it  flows  into  the  Dsangbo. 

The  Noo-iveang  (or  the  Om-tsu)  rises  not  far  from  the 
frontiers  of  Kokouor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes,  and  is 
formed  by  five  different  streams,  which  unite  in  about  the  27°  50' 
N,  lat.  The  country  is  here  richly  watered  and  well  inhabited. 
The  river  bears  the  name  of  the  Karaoosoo  until  it  receives  the 
Goketsoo,  when  it  it  called  the  Noo-Keaiig,  from  the  country. 
It  then  flows  into  Yunnan,  and  receives  the  name  of  Loo-keang. 
It  is  a  large  rapid  river,  and  is  the  most  eastern  stream  in  the 
\Vei  province,  Between  it  and  the  Bodsangho  is  the  Cliokdo- 
shaktsoo,  a  small  river  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  others, 
and,  running  into  the  H'lokba  territory,  empties  itself,  no  donbt, 
into  the  Dsangbo, 

Amongst  the  south-westerly  rivers  we  already  know  the 
Naetsoo  as  one  of  the  frontier  streams,  flowing  S.E.  The  Pang- 
tsoo,  more.to  the  E.,  and  the  Newtaoo,  more  to  the  W.,  perform 
the  same  ofiice  in  regard  to  the  Bhootan  and  Nepaul  frontier,  and 
are  no  doubt  tributaries  of  tiie  Erah-mapootra,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  their  course  in  detail.  They  are  rivere  of 
interior  size,  and  by  no  means  rank  with  those  above  mentioned, 
thougli  the  Naetsoo  has  very  large  tributaries,  and  ia  often  very 
rapid. 

The  most  remarkable  river  of  AVestem  Tibet  is  tlic  Ganga. 
.The  northern  branch  rises  on  the  Kentaisse  mountains,  and  takes 
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a  westerly  coarse  through  Lahdak  for  about  80  geographical 
miles  under  the  name  of  Latsoo,  receiving  many  small  tributaries 
from  the  N.  Arriving  at  the  Hindoo-cush,  where  insurmount- 
able mountains  oppose  its  course,  it  turns  S.,  and  then  unites  with 
the  southern  branch,  which  takes  its  rise  from  the  Langkok 
(Langka)  lake,  in  about  30"^  lat.,  and  runs  parallel  with  the 
former,  above  a  degree  of  lat  distant,  known  under  the  name  of 
Langtsoo.  After  the  union,  the  river  runs  S.W.,  and,  meeting 
again  with  high  mountains,  retraces  its  course  in  many  windings, 
until  nearly  reacliing  the  parallel  of  its  origin.  Receiving  here 
the  Matsoo  as  a  tributary  from  the  N.,  it  forces  its  way  towards 
India,  and  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  chief  branch  of  the  Indus. 
There  is  no  river  on  the  globe  which  has  three  parallel  turnings 
like  the  Ganga.  If  we  refer  to  the  result  of  researches  made  only 
recently,  by  which  the  sources  of  the  Indus  are  said  to  be  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  branch  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  in 
lat.  31°  20',  long  80'  30'  E.,and  assume  this  to  be  the  same  river 
that  passes  Draus  in  Lahdak,  we  find  some  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling this  account  with  the  Chinese  maps.  The  Sutlej  is  said 
to  issue  from  the  lake  Rawansrad,  in  lat  31  46',  long.  80°  43', 
which  would  apply  to  the  Langtsoo.  The  sources  of  the 
Matsoo  are  less  known.  The  above  would  make  three  rivers  of  a 
stream  which  the  Chinese  represent  as  one.  At  any  rate,  very 
little  is  yet  known  with  certainty  concerning  the  Ganga. 

The  temperatiu*e  is  more  severe  in  Tibet,  on  account  of  the 
elevation  and  rarefied  air  of  the  country,  than  in  the  same  parallel 
of  China.  There  is  something  piercing  in  the  cold,  which  pene- 
trates to  the  very  bone  and  marrow,  whilst  the  heat  in  the  plains 
during  summer  is  almost  as  intolerable.  Tlie  people,  to  screen 
themselves  from  the  severity  of  the  N.  winds,  are  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  caverns.  In  many  parts,  even  the  Mongols,  a  nation 
inured  to  all  kinds  of  hardship,  cannot  exist  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Throughout  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  Tibet  has  the  name 
of  the  land  of  snow  and  ice,  which  must,  however,  not  be  gene- 
rally applied,  for  in  situations  in  the  lower  lands,  well  sheltered 
by  mountains,  there  is  often  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  and 
mild  climate.  The  trees  bud  near  L'hassa  in  April,  whilst  in 
other  spots,  even  during  the  middle  of  the  summer,  scarcely  a 
shrub  sprouts.  The  atmosphere  from  March  to  May  is  very 
variable,  and  the  approach  of  summer  is  heralded  by  terrific 
thunderstorms.  From  June  to  September  rains  become  frequent ; 
the  winds,  however,  are  variable,  and  there  is  no  monsoon.  The 
melting  snows  from  the  highest  glaciers  then  fill  the  rivers,  and 
make  them  very  rapid.  From  October  to  March  the  sky  is  clear, 
the  atmosphere  is  arid,  and  the  vegetation  is  frequently  scorched 
by  dry  winds.     The  cold  sets  in  very  early,  uiii  ^dear  sky, 
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and  is  most  piercing ;  only  nativts  can  endure  ite  Be?erity,  and 
many  of  them  fall  annually  sacrifices  to  its  intenseness. 

The  traveller  on  first  entering  Tibet  perceives  around  him  one 
vast  scene  of  barrenness,  and  doubts  whether,  amidst  hills  of  so 
rocky  and  forbidding  an  aspect,  any  animals  can  exist.  Still  we 
find  ill  Tibet  a  variety  of  quadrupeds.  The  Tibetan  horse  is  a 
spirited  animal,  and  large  droves  of  sheep  graze  on  the  sides  of 
ttie  hills,  and  furnish  remarkably  good  wool.  As  mutton  is  a 
principal  article  of  food,  the  sheep  are  reared  with  care,  and  their 
skins  not  only  constitute  the  apparel  of  the  lower  classes,  but  aro 
likewise  sent  to  China  as  an  article  of  trade.  The  lamb-skins  of 
Tibet  are  celebrated  for  their  fineness,  and  the  softest  are  obtained 
by  killing  the  dam  before  parturition.  Amongst  these,  the  black 
and  glossy  skins  fetch  a  high  price.  An  animal  peculiar  to  this 
country  is  the  shawl-goat,  with  straight  horns,  its  colour  varying 
from  white  to  grey  and  black.  The  precious  wool  obtained  from 
it  is  next  to  ibe  skin,  and  constitutes  a  most  important  article  of 
trade.  Many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  transfer 
thb  breed  to  other  countries.  Peculiar  to  the  mountains  in  the 
bleakest  parts  is  the  yak,  or  bushy-tailed  bnll,  furnishing  the 
splendid  tails  so  universally  in  use  in  Hindostan  as  cbowries. 
Sheep  as  well  as  yaks  are  here  universally  used  as  beasts  of 
burden.  The  cow  gives  much  railk,  and  is  an  invaluable  treasure 
to  the  nomades  of  those  regiona.  Tibet  abounds  in  animals  of  the  ■ 
most  varied  description.  This  is  the  home  of  the  haniy  musk- 
deer,  with  its  tusks  and  delicate  limbs.  The  bhoral,  or  ovis 
amnion,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  deer  and  sheep,  and  is  like- 
wise remarkable  for  its  line  fur.  There  is  a  variL'ty  of  dogs, 
large,  powerful,  and  ferocious,  and  not  unlike  our  mastiffs.  Wild 
horses,  asses,  and  bullocks,  arc  found  in  many  ])laccs  in  large 
droves,  'ITiere  are  many  wild  fowls  of  peculiar  plumage  near  the 
lakes  and  on  the  great  rivers,  hut  the  natives  arc  not  fond  of 
either  rearing  ducks  or  geeae.  The  pig  is  not  frequently  met 
with  ;  and,  excepting  the  sheep,  there  are  few  domestic  animals 
which  claim  the  care  of  a  Tibetan.  The  silkworm  is  said  to  be 
reared  in  a  few  spots. 

But  few  vegetables  are  found.  Barley  is  the  universal  food 
for  man.  The  country  produces  little  wheat,  and  tliia  of  an  infe- 
rior quality ;  but  it  has  a  variety  of  pulse.  The  pili-taae,  or 
white  cabbage,  is  very  generally  found,  as  in  the  N.  of  China. 
Kadishes  and  turnips  likewise  grow,  hut  the  potato  has  not  been 
introduced.  'ITie  peasantry  are  often  driven  to  fearful  straits  in 
mountain -life.  Economy  being  the  order  of  the  day,  a  Tibetan 
ia  satisfied  with  a  very  little  coarse  food,  and  his  only  indulgence 
is. a  liquor  distilled  from  barley.  Fruit  and  wood  are  very  scarce. 
,  The  poverty  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  richly  compensated 
^••y  the  mineral  treasures  spread  throughout  the  soil.     Tibet  poa- 
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sesses  a  great  quantity  of  gold.     It  is  found  in  dust  in  rivers, 
attached  to  stones,  in  lumps,  and  in  irregular  veins.     The  most 

Sroductive  mines  are  to  the  W.  of  L'hassa  near  Lunchee,  at  Tar- 
song,  and  Lethang.  Government  permits  companies,  engaging 
to  pay  in  advance  400  lbs.  of  pure  bullion,  to  open  mines. 
There  are,  however,  many  restrictions  upon  mining,  which  prove, 
by  the  frequency  of  the  pi-ocess,  that  it  must  yield  much  to  the 
contractors.  When  one  considers  the  large  exportation  of  the 
precious  metal  to  China  and  other  places,  and  the  amount  used 
annually  in  the  gilding  of  idols  and  the  manufacture  of  idolatrous 
trinkets,  the  produce  must  necessarily  be  very  large.  At  Lethang 
is  a  silver,  at  Rywulse  an  iron  mine,  and  at  Bathang  mercury 
and  native  cinnabar  are  found.  In  many  spots  there  exists 
rock-salt;  in  Lhorungdsong  and  Giamalbo  the  lapis  lazuli,  so 
highly  prized  in  China,  is  met  with,  and  in  Draya  the  turquoise. 
All  travellers  who  have  visited  the  country  speak  of  its  great 
metallic  riches.  The  great  drawbacks  upon  mining  operations  are 
the  scarcity  of  fuel  and  the  rigorous  climate. 

The  northern  parts  of  Tibet  exhibit  scarcely  any  vegetation ; 
towards  the  E.  the  country  improves  somewhat.  Those  who  enter 
the  country  from  the  luxuriant  regions  of  Hindostan  feel  the 
change  very  strongly  ;  whilst  the  Mongol,  who,  as  a  pilgrim,  has 
crossed  the  desert,  looks  upon  Tibet  as  a  paradise. 

Tibet,  called  by  the  Chinese  Se-tsang,  by  the  natives  Bodjul 
(from  Pod  or  Bod),  and  by  the  Mongols  Barantola,  or  the  country 
to  the  right,  was  in  ancient  times  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Tangout.  It  is  divided  into  Tsecn-tsang,  anterior  Tibet,  or 
Wei ;  How-tsang,  ulterior  Tibet ;  Lalidak  or  Ari,  and  Baltistan. 

Baltistan^  or  Beltijul,  is  also  called  Little  Tibet,  and  is  imper- 
fectly known  to  Chinese  geogi'aphcrs,  and  in  general  to  the  civil- 
ized world.  The  country  is  situated  to  the  N,  of  Cashmere,  E.  of 
Badakshan,  W.  of  Lahdak,  and  S.  of  Yarkand,  extending  from 
34°  to  36"  lat,  to  74°  to  TS""  long.  E.  It  is  more  fertile  than  the 
greater  part  of  Tibet,  and  in  the  low  grounds  the  inhabitants 
liave  annually  two  crops.  The  rivers  which  cross  it  are  said  to 
contain  gold-dust.  The  inhabitants  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Tibetan 
language,  but  are  for  a  great  part  Mohammedans  by  profession, 
belonging  to  the  Shea  sect.  In  their  ideas  they  are  very  tolerant, 
and  do  not  molest  the  pagans  who  live  amongst  them.  They 
stand  under  the  government  of  several  petty  chiefs,  such  as 
Shigoo,  Iskardo,  Minaro,  &c.,  who  are  often  at  war  with  each 
other.  Several  tribes  in  the  country  live  by  plunder,  thus  ren- 
dering the  caravan  trade,  which  in  olden  times  was  in  a  flourishing 
state,  now  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Want  of  aalt  forces  the  inha- 
bitants to  have  some  intercourse  wiA  OwiiiiilirfTiliifil :  and  as  the 
shawl-goat  does  not  thrive  here,  tfaflii  "va  alao 
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thoir  eaBtera  neighbours,  tiic  lialtiataii  character  is  totally  (Jif- 
ferent,  for  it  partakes  of  the  counige  of  the  Afghans  and  tho 
dispositioD  of  the  Persians,  Bnlti^tan  may  be  considered  as  a 
link  in  the  great  chain  between  Bndhuism  and  Mu  hammed  an  ism. 
Wherever  these  two  ereeda  meet,  the  professors  of  the  former 
prove  themselves  inferior,  and  the  Chinese  rulers  can  only  witli 
great  difficuly  maintain  a  hold  over  the  latter.  The  educated 
natives  understand  the  Persian,  and  the  authorities  correspond  in 
that  language  with  the  western  chiets.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  open  a  trade  to  Yarkand  in  teas  and  silks,  but  the 
poverty  of  tlie  people  prevents  them  entering  upon  largo  specula- 
tions. The  Cashmerians  have  at  various  times  encroached  upon 
the  country,  and  Akbbar  is  said  once  to  have  held  the  nominal 
sway.  The  great  indigence  of  the  Rajah,  who  came  as  a  suppliant 
to  the  Mongol  camp,  prevented  this  great  prince  from  taking 
actual  possession  of  Baltistan. 

Respecting  Lahdak,  Chinese  information  is  more  correct,  but 
still  unsatisfactory.  The  Tibetans  distinguish  six  chains  of 
mountains  that  traverse  their  country  in  a  south-eastern  and 
north-western  direction ;  the  highest  of  these,  the  Kentaisse  (so 
well  known  under  the  Sanscrit  name  of  Kailassa),  is  in  Lahdak. 
Lahdak  is  the  land  of  fountains  and  rivers,  highly  elevated  above 
the  sea,  under  a  rigorous  climate,  and  very  unlike  Hindostan. 
It  borders  towards  tbe  N.  on  the  Karakorum  (Tsungling) 
mountains  and  Chinese  Turkestan,  under  the  juriadlctioa  of 
Yarkand ;  N.W,  on  Baltistan  ;  S.  on  Bussaher,  Cooloo,  Cliando, 
and  on  the  Seikli  territory.  Eastward  it  borders  on  Chinese 
Turkestan  and  the  Tibetan  province  of  Chuntang;  and  AV.  cm 
Cashmere. 

Tbe  Mapan  (tbe  Manasarowa)  is  about  14,000  feet'  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  friglitful  mountains. 
It  is  a  considerable  hike,  situated  in  the  grandest  and  most 
romantic  situation,  almost  constantly  kept  in  motion  by  gusts  of 
wind  tliat  sweep  ihrougli  the  mountain-passes.  The  shores  are 
adorned  in  the  most  conspicuous  spots  with  nunneries  and  con- 
vents. From  Hindostan  numerous  pilgrims  attempt  to  reach  the 
spot,  under  the  belief  that  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  are  here  to 
be  found  ;  very  few,  however,  accomplish  their  design,  for  hunger 
and  cold  sweep  them  away  long  before  they  liave  beheld  the  won- 
derful lake.  The  Langka  (Rawan-rhad),  N.W.  of  this,  is  a 
much  larger  sheet  of  water,  which  receives  in  its  bosom  many 
mountain  streams.  A  large  marsh  extends  through  one  of  its 
Jleys,  and  it  has  a  very  considerable  outlet.  Near  it  is  the 
^ificent  Gangdisri,  tbe  highest  peak  of  the  Kailassa. 
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Fossil  skeletons  of  large  animals,  in  a  state  of  preservation,  like 
those  in  Siberia,  bestrew  the  banks. 

The  sources  of  the  Indus  are  farther  W.  of  the  Langka  lake, 
which  in  the  Chinese  map  is  joined  to  the  Mapan  by  an  inter- 
vening stream.  There  are  no  less  than  five  streams  which  have 
the  claim  of  giving  rise  to  this  celebrated  river;  one  proceeds 
from  the  lake  itself,  and  two  others  stand  in  connexion  with  its 
tank-like  waters.  The  northern  branch  is  called  Satadra  (Sata- 
hadra).  The  Kentaisse  mountains  pour  down  rapids  both  into 
the  lakes  and  into  the  infant  stream,  and  the  superstitious  vene- 
ration of  the  Hindoos  may  find  some  excuse  in  the  grandeur  of 
the  scenery.  The  valley  through  which  the  river  flows  is  very 
extensive,  and  forms  the  most  fertile  part  of  Lahdak.  We 
find  a  small  town  on  a  high  plateau,  overhung  by  rocks  of  the 
most  fanciful  shape.  Here  also  are  hot  springs,  and  the  chalk 
mountains  are  adorned  with  niches  and  small  temples,  whilst  there 
is  close  to  the  city  a  very  large  monastery.  Only  22  miles  from 
the  Langka  lake  is  Keenlung.  All  along  the  road  are  hot 
springs,  and  near  the  city  is  a  fountain  strongly  impregnated  witli 
sulphur,  and  from  a  cavern  sulphurous  vapours  arise  through 
the  calcareous  crevices.  This  small  town  presents  in  itself  a  very 
grotesque  appearance,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
structed. The  inhabitants,  to  screen  themselves  from  the  rigour 
of  the  winter,  have  separate  habitations,  so  well  sheltered  from  the 
wind  as  to  rescue  them  from  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
piercing  cold.  The  nature  of  the  soil  remains  the  same  until  we 
reach  Dampo,  in  lat.  31*^6,  long.  80''  15'.  The  fertilitv  increases 
on  arriving  at  Deba  farther  to  the  S.  in  long.  80^  5'.  Com  grows 
here  not  only  in  sufiicient  quantity  for  the  consumption  of  the 
natives,  but  likewise  for  exportation.  The  temples  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  numerous  and  beautiful,  but  the  friars  themselves 
are  filthy,  ignorant,  and  domineering. 

The  country  to  the  W.  of  the  Langka,  between  the  Kailassa 
and  Himalaya  range  to  the  N.  of  Bhootan,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  Niti-Ghaut,  a  pass  15,778  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is  called  by  our  geographers  Undes,  and  borders  to  the 
N.W.  on  Lahdak.  It  was  formerly  subject  to  a  Rajpoot  race, 
who  styled  themselves  Surgabans,  or  Children  of  the  Sun.  Fre- 
quently harassed  by  their  neighbours,  they  were  forced  to  implore 
the  easily-obtained  protection  of  the  Chinese.  The  country  has 
been  subsequently  incorporated  with  the  territory  of  the  Dalai- 
Lama,  and  the  natives  of  Lahdak  have  been  restrained  from  their 
incursions  by  Cliinese  policy.  The  Sutlej  is  the  second  branch 
of  the  river  near  Deba,  where  it  is  80  yards  broad,  but  only  3i 
feet  deep.  Large  flowery  shrubs,  resembling  the  tamarisk,  are 
found  in  its  bed,  which  shows  that  the  river  cannot  be  very  rapid 
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at  this  spot.  The  soil  is  much  broken  by  the  climate,  but  contains 
gold,  'rhere  are  scarcely  any  trees,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
natives  from  want  of  fuel  are  very  severe.  A  species  of  hare  is 
found  here  in  great  numbers,  and  the  celebrated  shawl-goat 
constitutes  a  real  treasure  to  this  otherwise  desolate  country. 
With  the  exception  of  the  spot  around  Deba,  little  vegetable  food 
for  man  is  produced,  and  the  natives  have  to  import  grain  from 
the  S.  through  the  mountain  passes  from  Bussahcr.  The  inha- 
bitants, known  under  the  name  of  Uniyas,  who  live  through  the 
summer  as  nomades  under  tents,  are  subject  to  a  lama  residing 
atToling,  in  lat.  3P  19' N.,  long.  79^48'.  He  maintains  despotic 
sway  over  his  subjects,  and  carries  out  his  regulations  by  spiritual 
weapons.  Notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  land,  there  are 
riches  in  the  monasteries  which  surprise  every  visitor.  In  them 
are  the  treasures  of  literature,  of  learning,  and  even  the  scanty 
produce  of  the  country  hoarded  up.  Of  the  gold  obtained  by  them 
with  immense  trouble,  they  send  a  share  to  the  temples,  and  the 
collected  riches  of  generations  may  here  be  seen.  It  is  therefore 
not  a  subject  of  wonder  that  the  Ghorkas,  on  one  of  their  inroads, 
were  able  to  carry  away  from  the  monasteries  a  large  quantity  of 
grain  (about  12,000  peculs  of  rice)  and  other  articles.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  whilst  the  laymen  starve  the  priests  feast. 

Proceeding  about  20  geographical  miles  further  to  the  N.W., 
we  arrive  at  Shipke,  in  lat.  31°  49',  long.  78°  44'  E.,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Satadra,  and  the  first  place  after  crossing  Kanawar  over 
high  passes  exceeding  5000  feet  on  the  frontiers  of  Hindostan. 
The  Satadra  forces  its  way  through  a  narrow  defile  with  fearful 
noise,  turns  then  S.  and  S.W.,  and  forms  many  beautiful  cascades. 
From  this  place  it  receives  the  name  of  Sutlej,  as  it  winds  its 
way  to  Hindostan.  At  Shipke  it  is  100  feet  broad,  6  feet  deep, 
and  very  rapid.  Many  mountains  raise  here  in  every  direction 
their  snow-clad  heads,  and  invite  the  traveller  to  admire  the 
natural  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Shipke  itself  is  a  very  insig- 
nificant place,  but  constitutes  a  great  thoroughfare  between 
Central  and  Southern  Asia.  Many  merchants  make  it  a  tempo- 
rary abode,  and  considerable  quantities  of  goods  are  here  stored 
up.  There  is,  however,  very  great  reluctance  shown  in  permitting 
an  intercourse  with  Hindostan,  and  the  traders,  who  introduce 
the  shawl-wool  by  this  way,  are  subjected  to  much  extortion,  in 
order  that  the  whole  commerce  may  be  forced  to  Cashmere,  the 
legal  route.  Yet  it  is  very  evident  that  the  cessation  of  this  trade 
would  entail  the  greatest  hardships  upon  the  natives,  by  depriving 
them  of  cheap  food,  which  they  receive  by  this  channel.  This 
fear  weighs  up  against  all  political  considerations,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  India,  brought  by  way  of  Shipke,  meet  with  a  ready 
and  rapid  sale,  notwithstanding  Chinese  jealousy.     The  southern 
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hank  of  the  Satadra  exhihits  a  variety  of  valleys  with  a  iniinber  of 
riverSy  all  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  such  as  the  Baspa,  the  TVig- 
lachar,  the  Hocho,  and  Tidung. 

The  most  southern  branch  of  the  threefold  river  bears  the  name 
of  Spiti  (Peicli  in  Chinese)  ;  tliat  which  flows  down  from  the  N.  is 
called  Le.  The  popukition,  of  the  same  race  as  the  Tibetans, 
acknowledge  allegiance  neither  to  the  Lahdak  Bajah  nor  to  that 
(tf  Uhassa.  The  rule  of  the  latter  commences  <m  the  nortbetn 
banks  of  the  Spiti,  along  which  are  many  well-^garrisoned  forti- 
fications. We  find  here  the  Chemonsed  lake,  the  most  southern 
of  the  whole  number,  surrounded  by  very  his^  mountains,  and 
appearing  like  a  great  basin.  The  Spiti  itself  is  shallow,  nearly 
as  oroad,  but  not  so  rapid  as  the  Sutlej,  which  it  meets  at  a  place 
called  Dabling. 

Europeans  have  penetrated  to  the  country  by  the  Hangerang 
pass,  rcMkired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shalkar  fortress, 
reached  Tense  through  the  Munerang  deflle,  and  also  arrived  at 
the  celebrate  Gortorpe  in  Ut.  31%  long.  80""  23'  £.,  situated  oo 
a  tributanr  of  the  Latsoo  in  a  valley  about  ten  days'  journey 
Irom  Lahcuik.  This  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  a  mart  for 
the  northern  tr  bes,  where  they  can  exchange  their  wool  and  othtf 
articles  for  the  productions  of  Tibet 

The  regions  Pf.E.  of  Ihe  Latsoo  have  never  yet  been  visited  by 
foreigjners,  and  the  territory  £.  of  Langka  consists  of  nothira  but 
towering  mountains.  Right  in  the  midst  of  these  is  the  Kunff- 
choopiti  lake,  and  to  the  N.  the  Sangkar-kan-poo  p^doB,  whioi 
rise  far  above  the  mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  Hindostan. 

This  part,  as  well  as  that  more  to  the  N.E.,  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Art  or  Lahdak.  The  inhabitants,  divided  into  many 
tribes,  are  nomades,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Grand 
Lama,  so  that  the  distinguishing  appellations  of  ILangre,  Guffe, 
and  Purang  have  disappeared.  Various  forts  are  erected  in  Uie 
coimtry,  and  the  Kharpons  and  commandants  rule  over  them 
with  full  authority.  Their  chief  reffldes  at  a  place  called  Graro. 
'i  he  stupendous  height,  the  piercing  cold,  the  sudden  changes  of 
weather,  fearful  hurricanes,  and  dangerous  passes  surround  the 
tourist  through  these  inhospitable  regions  witn  innumerable  perils. 

The  chief  town  of  this  district,  a  collection  of  700  stone  houses, 
is  Leh  (or  Lahdak).  It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  and  is  well  shel- 
tered against  sweeping  blasts.  I'his  town,  being  the  grand  em- 
porium between  'rurkestan,  Tibet,  and  Hindostan,  has  a  lively 
trade ;  and  provisions,  though  mostly  brought  from  a  great  distance, 
are  cheap.  1  here  are  merchants  from  various  quarters  of  the 
earth  living  here,  and  all  religions  are  tolerated.  As  many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Shea  sect,  there  is  also  a 
mosque  built,  to  which  worshippers  may  repair  at  pleasure. 
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']'hc  whole  number  of  inliabitanls  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Rajah  ig  Tarioualy  estimated  at  20,000  to  (iO,OUO  families. 
Those  in  the  W.  are  converted  to  Ulamism,  but  have  very  con- 
fused religious  notions  ;  wbikt  the  eastern  inhabitants  are  devout 
votaries  of  Lamaism.  The  natives  do  not  bear  a  liigb  character 
for  probity,  are  deceitful  in  their  dealings,  and  filthy  in  their 
habits.  Like  the  Cliinese,  when  greatly  irritated  by  an  antagonist, 
they  injure  their  own  bodies  in  onJer  to  hring  their  adversary  into 
trouble,  and  even  commit  suicide  that  he  may  be  executed  for 
mui-der.  Polyandnf  is  common,  and  many  brothers  have  only 
one  wife,  the  children  belonging  to  the  nlileat  of  the  brothera. 
Cliastity  is  neither  lionoured  nor  sought,  l"he  poorer  classes  dress 
in  sheepskins  throughout  the  year,  have  their  hair  plaited  in  two 
tails,  and  the  womeu  wear  precious  stones  and  other  timaments  in 
it.  Rich  people  cover  themselves  with  costly  fure.  The  natives 
are  frugal  m  tfieir  diet ;  their  most  favourite  dish  is  roasted  barley, 
boiled  down  with  mutton  to  a  jelly ;  wealthier  people  only  indulge 
in  rice.  The  houses  are  built  of  granite,  wood  being  too  costly. 
The  inliabitants  suffer  much  from  rheumatism.  Their  beds  are 
made  of  sheepskins  heaped  upon  each  other  ;  their  utensils  are 
few  and  clumsy ;  and  their  whole  mode  of  life  is  very  dreary, 
especially  during  winter,  when  every  aperture  of  their  close 
habitations  must  be  shut  up.  They  use  a  quantity  of  coarse 
black  tea,  and  eat  the  leaves  mixed  up  with  milk  and  other  sub- 
stances ;  this  tea  has  become  a  necessary  of  life,  and  the  Chinese 
government  can  easily  punish  them  by  cutting  off  their  supplies. 

The  inhabitants  have  a  great  inclination  for  a  monastic  life, 
and  there  are  few  famiUes  ujat  do  not  scTid  a  son  or  a  daughter 
to  the  convent.  One  of  the  reasons  assigned  is  to  keep  down  by 
this  means  the  population-  They  are  moreover  most  fervently 
attached  to  Budmiism,  and  place  their  greatest  happiness  in  a 
contemplative  life.  The  Lamas  can  do  witli  the  laymen  whatever 
they  like,  and  the  highest  authorities  in  the  land  bow  before  their 
decree. 

The  trade  through  Leh  has  always  been  considerable.  'I  here 
are  three  tkirs  held  annually,  at  which  merchants  from  Eastern 
Tibet,  'I'urkestan,  Bokliara,  Ciishmere,  and  the  Punjaub  assemble, 
'I'he  exports  are  shawl-wool  (a  monopoly  of  the  Kajah,  who 
imports  it  from  the  Undes  to  the  amount  of  several  laca  of  rupees), 
common  wool,  anil  gold,  llie  Yarkand  merchants  bring  to  the 
market  silver,  carpets,  Chinese  silks,  and  other  manufactures,  furs, 
and  earthenware.  From  India  the  imports  consist  of  cotton  goods, 
chintzes,  muslins,  spices,  fruits,  and  a  great  variety  of  provisions. 
The  greater  part  is  re-ex|)orted  to  Kastem  Tibet.  An  eMensive 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Cashmere  in  shawl-wool.  The  new 
relations  of  Great  Britain  with  Cashmere  and  Tibet  ida^  mate- 
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rially  increftse  this  oommeroe,  wbidi,  even  under  the  Seikh  ad- 
ministration, yielded  annually  2^  lacs  of  reyenue.  Now  and 
then  Russian  subjects  make  their  appearance  at  these  fiura  with 
leather,  woollens,  glassware,  and  trinkets. 

The  foreign  intercourse  of  this  country  has  naturally  been  Tery 
much  circumscribed.  Shah  Jehangir,  in  1640,  formed  the  plan 
of  conquering  llbet  The  advance  to  Leh  dbowed  the  adveiH 
turers  tne  futility  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  the  Mongol  general 
had  to  retrace  his  steps. 

The  connexion  with  Eastern  Tibet  is  of  old  standing.  There 
resides  the  great  chief  of  Lamaism,  to  whom,  the  Bajah  pays  tbe 
most  devoted  reverence,  and  sends  re^^ular  tribute.  His  snbjectB 
hold  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  Udnng. 
The  nominal  subjection  to  Chinese  rule  has  its  origin  in  the  sub- 
mission of  Lahdiak  to  the  Dalai-Lama.  National  ezdiudoa  is 
strictly  enforced  by  the  former  power ;  and  the  whole  frontier  is 
lined  with  guards,  who  oppose  tine  progress  of  a  foreigner.  Hie 
herdsmen  on  the  br6ws  ox  the  hills  must  instantly  give  notice  of  a 
foreign  arrival ;  and  before  a  weary  traveller  can  penetrate  a  few 
miles  into  the  interior,  hundreds  of  horsemen  announce  bis  ap- 
proach to  the  authorities. 

The  government  is  under  a  Bajah,  and  administered^  by  a* 
Elalun  or  Vizier,  a  Minister  of  Finance,  and  a  Generaliflsmio. 
Whenever  a  son  is  bom  to  the  Bajah  a  regency  is  instantly  inati-* 
tuted  under  the  Kalun,  and  the  Bajah  ceases  to  have  any  material 
intuence  in  government  In  private  fomilies  also  the  law  directSi 
that  whenever  a  first-bom  son  is  grown  up,  the  fother  shall  cede 
to  him  all  rights.  This  is,  indeed,  carrying  the  pririlege  of  pri- 
mogeniture to  an  extent  as  yet  unknown  in  other  countries. 

Hototsang^  or  Udsans,  is  that  part  of  'Ilbet  which  comprises  six 
cantons  to  the  N.  of  iNepaul,  to  the  S.  of  the  Great  D^rt  and 
Kokonor ;  to  the  W.  of  Tseen-tsang,  and  to  the  £.  of  Ari  or 
Labdak,  and  contains  the  cities  Dingghie,  Tounghea,  Nielam, 
Dsilaung,  Deounggar,  and  Chashe-lo-umboo,  the  Capital,  with 
the  Banchen  Erdeni  for  its  sovereign.  Tlie  country  is  traversed 
in  its  whole  breadth  by  the  Dsangbo  (Sanpoo)  river.  The  southern 
parts  are  known  to  enterprising  tra\ellers:  the  northern  have 
never  yet  been  visited  by  .Europeans.  Its  northern  boundaries 
extend  beyond  36**  N.  lat.  Its  utmost  western  limit  is  36**  W. 
long.  Peking,  and  its  eastern  26**  W.  Peking.  It  forms,  there- 
fore, nearly  a  square.  Chinese  maps  carefully  delineate  its  fron* 
tiers. 

The  N.  W.  is  a  complete  desert,  remarkable  for  its  high  sand- 
hills and  lakes.  Tlie  largest  of  these,  the  Pahau,  in  lat  34% 
about  70  geographical  miles  in  circumference,  is  of  considerable 
depth,  with  fertile  meadows  all  around.     It  is  joined  to  another 
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lake,  the  Ekir,  by  a  Btream  of  65  geographical  milea  in  length, 
and  may  he  considered  as  the  largest  sheet  of  water  in  this  country 
next  to  the  Tenkiri,  Immediately  ,to  the  N.  and  S..  ranges  ot 
mountaiiiM  extend  heyond  the  reach  of  eye  ;  hut  the  lake  itself  is 
situated  in  a  large  magnificent  valley,  well  sheltered  against  the 
northern  hlasts. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Yatine  and  C'hari  mountains,  between  31,'  40' 
and  32"  50'  lat.,  lie  the  I.ank-poo,  the  Chapce-dsake-tson-psoo, 
and  the  Tarook-yoradaoo  lakes.  The  latter  has  two  streams 
flowing  out  of  it,  one  of  which  runs  a  considerable  distance  S, 
The  plain  in  which  these  waters  are  found  is  more  than  3°  of  lat 
in  length,  and  20  geographical  miles  in  breadth,  being  richly 
watered  by  sundry  streams.  It  is  a  very  favourite  haiuit  of  the 
Mongol  nomades,  who  freijuently  proceed  to  L'hassa  to  render 
homage  to  the  Pontiff;  yet  there  is  no  settled  population.  Farther 
£.,  in  a  second  hut  narrow  valley,  and  about  33°  32'  lat.,  the 
Raron-hokon  and  Kirsak  lakes  are  situated.  The  latter  is  remark- 
able for  its  giving  rise  to  a  considerable  tributary  of  the  Dsangbo. 

The  next  valley  is  much  larger,  and  is  traversed  by  a  beautiftU 
stream,  which,  uniting  with  another  issuing  from  the  lake  Rarong- 
chakon,  form  the  Saiike  tributary  of  the  Dsangbo.  At  the  head 
of  this  valley,  bordered  by  the  Dsatin,  Pooloiig-chung-tung,  and 
Machoo  mountains,  is  the  Leo  lake. 

Between  the  Pahan  and  Ekir  lakes  there  are  no  less  than  six 
smaller  ones  to  the  S.  of  the  stream  by  which  both  are  joined,  and 
nine  to  the  North,  so  that  the  whole  district  during  heavy  rains 
presents  one  sheet  of  water  for  more  than  80  geographical  miles. 
Till!  water  is,  however,  brackish ;  and  the  environs  have  nothing 
of  the  smiling  aspect  of  the  S-  The  shores  are  therefore  little 
visited,  and  the  same  stillness  prevails  as  in  the  north-western 
parts.  The  Ekir  is  next  in  extent  to  the  Pahan,  and  is  very  rich 
in  the  finny  tribe. 

Farther  E.,  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  is  one  of  the  rivers 
whicli,  after  travereing  some  40  geographical  miles  of  stapes  on 
the  confines  of  tho  desert,  loses  itself  in  the  sand.  The  Tunkin- 
yomso,  the  Tuukong,  the  Anedsai,  the  Taksai-rake,  and  the 
Siranlo-sa  lakes,  follow  each  other  successively  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  towards  the  great  Tenkiri-  The  three  latter  are  sui^ 
rounded  by  high  mounttuns,  which  form  a  kind  of  amphitheatre, 
and  give  to  tlie  whole  a  very  grand  appearance.  Immediately  S. 
of  them  the  Tar-kondaanpo  runs  through  a  broad  valley,  after 
havmg  communicated,  by  means  of  the  first,  with  the  Tenkiri. 
This  is  one  of  the  fertile  and  more  genial  spols  so  much  sought 
after  by  the  Dam  Mongols.  It  is  sheltered  on  three  sides,  the 
pastures  on  the  banks  of  the  river  being  extremely  rich,  and 
extending  over  a.  considerable  ground  iiear  the  great  lake. 
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The  lakes  in  the  S.  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice. 
Tlie  Dsangbo  is  the  great  river,  broad,  deep,  rapid,  and  destruc- 
tive, holding  its  majestic  course  through  the  central  part  of  the 
countiTy  and  comprising  in  its  valley  all  the  civilization  of  the 
Banchm-Erdeni.  The  principal  source  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
Mapama,  in  lat.  29^  10\  at  the  foot  of  the  Lancheakepoo  peak. 
Throe  different  rivulets  unite  into  one  stream,  and  arc  joined  at 
some  distance  thence  by  another.  This  is  the  mighty  Yaron- 
Dsangbo  in  its  infancy.  Directly  E.  of  the  Mapama  another  branch 
arises,  which  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  former ;  and  having 
united  with  the  Keane  Kea-Somea,  one  of  the  streams  firom  the 
northern  mountains,  mmgles  its  waters  with  the  parent. 

A  few  miles  eastward,  two  others,  the  Archoo  and  Naoop,  like- 
wise swell  the  volume  of  water  from  the  N.  Farther  £.  is  a 
spacious  valley,  the  largest  in  Udsang,  ^containing  a  network  of 
streams  which  flow  into  the  Dsangbo. 

The  inhabitants  in  this  part,  so  unlike  their  western  neigh- 
bours, lead  a  life  of  comparative  ease  in  their  tents,  made  firom 
die  hair  of  their  favourite  yak.  ^ 

Beyond  these  rivers  the  country  assumes  a  more  dreary  aspect* 
and  a  considerable  sand-plain  extends  to  the  E.  of  the  Kentaisse 
mountains  and  N.  of  the  Konghe  lake.  Through  it  flow  the 
Tarpoo,  Rachin-sopa,  and  the  Nakoi,  brackish  steppe  rivers.  The 
last  stream  joins  the  Darook-yom-dsoo  at  the  Nakoi  lake.  Another 
valley  more  to  the  N.  has  a  circular  appearance,  being  surrounded 
by  the  Chooroo  Ponoroo  mountains  to  the  S.,  and  some  hills  to 
the  N.,  with  the  Cham-dsoo  tcyak  lake  in  the  centre. 

Turning  S.  we  find,  within  20  miles,  four  distinct  feeders, 
flowing  in  a  north-easterly  direction  fix^m  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
to  join  it.  The  first  is  by  far  the  most  important,  as  it  receives 
several  tributaries,  and  occupies  a  considerable  valley,  similar  to 
that  on  the  northern  banks. 

Farther  E.  the  valley  of  the  Dsangbo  is  nowhere  very  broad  ; 
chains  of  mountains  approach  from  the  N.  and  S.  The  Sunke 
rises  in  the  N.,  and,  running  50  geographical  miles,  imites  with 
tlie  Dsangbo.  Some  other  smaller  rivers  flowing  S.  subsequently 
join  it.  At  the  most  western  of  tliese,  between  two  Takes,  lies  the  first 
city,  ( Imngprang  ;  next  follows  the  Oochoo  river ;  then  a  smaller 
one  follows  ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  third  is  situated  Chani- 
namring.  The  most  eastern  town  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Dsangbo,  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Khamjul,  is  Chrosor. 

'J'he  vi\i)Ys  which  come  from  the  S.  are  of  fur  less  importance. 
Between  theui  and  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  is  the  town 
Aridson.  To  the  K,  is  an  immense  cliain  of  snow-capped  peaks, 
between  which  flows  the  Monker  tributary,  witli  the  city  Chang- 
lase.     Immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  Dsangbo  lie  the  towns  of 
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Keltan-poosook  and  Likle.  The  Mandroo,  another  tributary,  has 
two  other  towns  farther  S.,  viz.,  Puenmn  and  Chiantse,  on  its 
banks.  Following  farther  the  course  of  the  Dsangbo  at  Palte,  we 
reach  the  wonderful  circle  encompassing  the  island,  on  which  super- 
stition and  bigotry  have  erected  euch  magnificent  temples.  On  the 
south-western  part  is  the  city  Kwei-uklinke. 

On  the  nortliern  side  of  the  Dsangbo  almost  all  the  rivers  are 
tributary  to  it,  and  few  only  flow  into  the  lakes.  To  the  S.,  on 
the  contrary,  many  run  through  frightful  chasms  into  Nepaul. 
One  of  the  principal  ones  to  the  W.  is  the  Necho,  which  for  a 
considerable  distance  constitutes  the  boundary  between  the  two 
countries.  Chiron  is  not  far  Irom  its  northern  banks,  and 
Nialina  on  its  southern,  is  the  last  place  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Banchin-Erdeni.  Tlie  Necho,  after  having  wound  its  way 
round  the  Dsarampoo  and  Choo  moo  I.;ankma  mountains,  flows 
into  the  Neleo,  wnich  has  already  received  tlie  Paree,  and  on 
which  Parecdsong,  a  large  city,  is  situated.  The  Neclio  winds  its 
way  towards  Bhoolan,  with  Toodaong  upon  its  banks. 

The  above  shows  that  Udsang  is  a  land  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
richly  irrigated,  frequently  exposed  to  inundation  from  -the 
fury  of  its  streams,  and  uncultivated,  excepting  on  the  southern 
banks  of  the  Dsangbo.  No  less  than  eight  chains  of  mountains 
run  North  from  the  river.  Those  to  the  S.  are  much  higher, 
and  appear  in  all  their  grandeur  on  the  Nepaul  froutiera. 
The  valleys  that  lie  between  them  are  remarkable  for  their 
fertility. 

Ari,  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made,  is  subdivided 
into— 1,  Boorang,  the  southern  part;  '2,  Sankar,  the  great 
plateau  ;  3,  Tamo,  the  north-easterly  part ;  and  4,  Jongar,  the 
northerly  desert  regions.  The  cities  Dingghie  Toongea,  Ngialam, 
Dsiloong,  and  Tsoongar,  are  the  capitals  of  as  many  districts  in 
southern  Udsang,  The  fortress,  Dsegadzejeung,  is  built  in  the 
-centre  of  the  country,  whence  roads  diverge  to  L'hassa,  Bhootan, 
and  Lahdak.  The  |»pulation  of  botli  sides  of  the  river  may  be  es- 
timated at  about  200,000  families,  only  few  of  whem  live  in  cities. 
Chashe-Io-um-boo,  not  far  from  L'liassa,  and  the  residence  of 
the  lord  of  the  Und.  in  lat  2i)°  7'  and  long.  80^  2',  is  a  collection 
of  convents,  containing  about  400  builduigs.  It  is  situated  in 
a  considerable  plain,  surrounded  by  high,  sterile  mountains,  with 
the  Dsangbo  on  the  N.  side  in  view.  Above  4,000  friars  and 
nuns  perform  daily  their  devotions.  The  Banchin-Erdeni  holds 
here  his  court  in  great  state,  and  Ins  orders  are  as  binding  as 
those  of  any  despot  in  the  world.  A  large  manufacture  of  idols 
is  established,  at  whicli  the  most  skilful  workmen  are  employed, 
but  there  are  few  laymen,  except  the  servants  of  tlie  Lama.  A 
Chinese  functionary  resides  here  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
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priests.     Some  hundred  mendicants  from  India  and  Nepaul  are 
also  maintained  by  the  Lama  at  tlie  public  expense. 

Keenlung,  the  Chinese  Emperor,  desired  a  late  Banchin-Erdeni 
to  come  to  Peking,  in  order  to  instruct  him  in  the  mysteries  of 
Shamanism,  but  m  reality  to  grace  the  latter  years  of  his  reign 
with  the  presence  of  such  a  high  personage  at  the  capital.  A 
tedious  joiuney  with  an  immense  train  and  the  higliest  tokens  of 
reverence  and  veneration  all  along  tlie  road,  brousht  the  hieh 
priest  to  Peking.  He  was  there  received  with  great  nonours,  the 
Emperor  became  his  pupil,  and  the  Banchin-Erdeni  finally  died 
of  small-pox. 


TSEEN-TSANG,  OR   ANTERIOR   TiBET. 

Tibet  Proper  is  generally  subdivided  into  Wei,  the  western ; 
and  Bam,  the  eastern  part ;  the  latter  bordering  upon  Sefan.  The 
former  constitutes  eight  districts  or  cantons,  viz.  to  the  E.  L'hassa ; 
Chamda,  Shobundo,  Podzoong,  Shari,  KeangtA ;  and  to  the  W. 
Chase  and  Keangin.  In  Khamjul  (or  Pochcn)  we  find  Khambo, 
Gaba,  Le-thung,  Derghe  Brag-yak,  Depma,  Gojo,  Gyamorang, 
Jungsutam,  Amdo,  and  Kheamdo.  To  the  N.  the  Dam  Mongols 
reign  supreme ;  to  the  E.  many  tribes  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  China,  and  not  that  of  the  Dalai-Lama. 

Tseen-tsang  borders  to  the  N.  on  the  Shamo  and  Kokonor ; 
S.  on  Assam,  Birmah,  and  the  territory  of  the  wild  tribes ;  £. 
on  Sefan  and  Kokonor ;  and  W.  on  IJdsang.  It  extends  from 
26°  20'  to  32°  lat.,  and  from  17°  15'  to  28°  West  of  Peking. 

The  north-eastern  part  is  desert.  In  the  latitude  of  the  Ikir 
lake,  six  small  lakes  are  found  to  the  N.  of  the  Yarkea,  a  river 
of  the  steppes,  and  three  to  the  S.  They  contain  all  brackish 
water.  The  Pooka  lake  is  a  large  sheet  of  water,  separated  by 
a  chain  of  mountains  from  the  Tenkiri  and  the  Achigo  ;  to  the 
W.  are  the  Siran-loso  and  others  already  mentioned ;  nortliward 
are  the  Tsita  and  Hara ;  E.  is  the  Medok  ;  and  nearly  S.  of 
these,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  the  Chamna  Yam-doo, 
and  Pasamdso.  The  Amdso  lies  in  a  large  valley  towards  the 
Birmah  frontiers.  Near  the  fountains  of  the  Yellow  river, 
though  properly  belonging  to  Kokonor,  are  the  Charing  ami 
Oring  lakes,  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  which  form  in 
spring  one  large  marsh.  The  Yarkea,  Petvo,  Jkeactum,  the 
itophoo,  and  other  steppe  rivers  of  smaller  size  become  dry  in 
summer. 

Tli(»  valloy  through  which  the  Dsangbo  flows  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  in  many  windings,  is  the  largest  and  most  fertile 
in  all  its  course.  Crossing  from  Chashe-louniboo  eastward,  we 
arrive  at  Ch(K)Sor  on  the  northern  banks.  The  Kaltew  runs  into 
it  from  L'hass^H,  which  is   about  G  gc(»gniphical  miles  due  N. 
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from  the  river.  The  valley  expands  here,  and  we  find  within  a 
very  small  apace  the  towns  of  Samee,  Sanire,  and  Ooketanakaa, 
with  a  Dumber  of  othei'a.  To  the  S.  of  the  Dsangbo,  in  the  same 
Talley,  are  a  number  of  cities,  as  Oitiing,  Cboo-kea-pooran, 
Cheakar,  Yerko,  Cheko,  Takpuilaksoi,  Lcoikealanktsa,  and 
many  others,  so  that  this  tract  constitutes  the  best  inhabited  part 
of  all  Tibet,  In  long.  21°  50'  W.  of  Peking,  it  receives  its  last 
tributarj-  in  Tibet,  viz.,  the  Dsapbo,  and  then  forces  its  way 
throitgh  the  towering  mountains  that  separate  this  cotintry  from 
Birman.  Not  far  from  its  aoiithern  banks,  Toukchong,  Tak- 
pooina,  Chamkaad,  and  Takpoochae,  with  other  cities,  are  situated 
in  the  smiling  meadows,  forming  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
northern  regions  of  snow  and  sterility.  To  the  N.,  on  the  Dsapbo, 
we  find  Choke,  Choomoo,  Temoo,  and  Dsaplarkeng,  the  latter 
not  far  from  the  Dsangbo.  The  Dsapbo  forms  with  the  Bod- 
deangbo  a  fertile  valley.  This  river  rises  in  lat.  32°,  near  the  Metok 
lake,  and  receives  from  the  N.E.  a  number  of  tributaries,  of 
which  the  Noicho  is  the  largest.  On  reacliing  Cboon-tong  it 
unites  with  another  river,  and  then  rune  parallel  vrith  the  majestic 
Dsangbo,  into  which  it  probably  flows. 

In  south-western  Tibet  the  Omdsoo,  rising  in  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains to  the  S.  of  the  Dsangbo,  fertilizes  a  considerable  valley. 
It  receives  the  Lapra-Kachoo  in  lat.  27".  Between  these  streams 
are  many  considerable  cities,  such  as  Lapra  Lankeng,  Senke, 
Momdsoija,  and  Tanengdaong  at  the  confluence. 

Near  L'hassa  a  number  of  small  rivere  form  a  regular  network. 
They  arc  the  Tama  and  others,  the  sources  of  which  are  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  S.  of  the  Tenkiri.  lake.  This  river 
receives  a  great  many  smaller  ones  from  the  E.  and  W.,  and  falls 
into  the  Dsangbo  under  tlio  name  of  Kaltew.  N.E.  of  L'liassa, 
Tetsc,  Keltan,  Noroo  Konghc,  Chamta  Onna,  Tapataksa,  Long- 
choodsong,  Panktoo,  and  Pereootc,  are  situated  near  its  banks, 
The  valleys  through  which  it  flows  in  the  N.  are  large,  but  not 
well  cultivated. 

A  small  rivulet,  flowing  from  the  Toopoor  lake,  constitutes  the 
head  of  the  Sook  river,  which  commences  its  south-easterly  course 
in  Sd"  30'  lat.  In  the  31°  lat.  it  winds  its  way  to  the  S.,  through 
many  mountains ;  Paksong  and  Tsatsorkeng,  the  two  largest 
cities  in  this  part  of  Khamjul,  are  situated  near  its  banks.  In 
the  27"  10*  it  runs  10  geographical  miles  E. ;  and  under  the 
name  of  the  Noo  entere  the  wild  country  of  tliat  name.  This  is 
the  largest  stream  of  Khamjul. 

Tlie  Dsadso  belongs  more  properly  to  Sefan.  It  rises,  however, 
in  Khamjul,  in  34°  50',  where  it  is  called  Kerkite.  Ueceiving 
the  name  of  Dsadso,  it  runs  S.E.,  passing  several  cities,  of  which 
Soorman  appears  to  be  the  largest.     In  about  the  30°  lat.,  near 
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the  ciW  of  Konkoodsongy  it  reoeiTas  other  tribataries,  both  fram 
the  W.  and  E.,  and  then  runs  S.,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Poo- 
Ingdso,  until  in  the  27*  KV  it  enters  Yonnanimder  die  name  of 
Lan-tseang. 

The  Poolngdflo  riBesinEokooory  and,  already  beeamo  a  conwder- 
able  stream,  enters  in  lat  83*,  Ehamjul.  It  first  miia  E.  by  & 
half  S.,  and  then  due  E. ;  but  on  reaching  Sefim  it  chai^gea  ils 
course  to  S.E.  by  S.,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  serpentine  vindiqgi 
throng  the  mountain  ridges.  Here  and  there  a  city  is  aesn 
near  its  banks.  Reaching  m  the  27*  Yunnan,  under  the  name 
of  Kinsha  (Golden  Sand^,  the  first  town  is  lin  Eeangfoo.  The 
Kinsha  is  the  celebrated  Yangtse-Keang,  the  larf;e8t  river  in  Asia, 
and  the  second  in  extent  on  the  globe.  It  is  throughout  its 
course  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams,  firee  of  rocks  and  other 
impediments,  and  is,  even  in  the  Kokonor,  navigable.  No  river  m 
the  world  has  on  its  banks  so  many  large  cities  and  sudb  a  dense 
population  as  the  Yangtsze,  and  none  exceeds  it  in  eonmiercial, 
national,  and  political  importance ;  whilst  its  historical  data  go  haA 
many  centuries,  even  beyond  the  records  of  the  Nile. 

In  the  eastern  parts  the  mountains  run  N.  to  &  firom  the 
Qring  and  Charing  lakes  down  to  Birmah.  In  Khamjul  the 
northern  parts  exhibit  the  same  boldness  of  mountain  scenery 
as  Kokonor.  There  is,  however,  one  large  valley,  called  tlie 
Kookoo  Odso,  which  contains  the  richest  meadows,  and  is  the 
favourite  abode  of  Kalmuck  tribes. 

The  soil  throughout  the  L'hassa  district  is  fertile,  and  exhibits 
in  many  spots  a  great  deal  of  productiveness.  Grains  of  various 
descriptions  grow  almost  spontaneously,  and  the  sites  for  the  cul- 
tivation are  so  well  chosen,  that  no  blast  can  easily  destroy  the 
harvest.  Even  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  the  peach  and  other 
iruits  thrive  luxuriantlv,  and  timber  trees  reach  a  consider- 
able height.  The  inhi^bitants  of  the  less  favoured  parts,  and, 
above  all,  the  nomades,  look  therefore  upon  L'hassa  (the  seat  of 
the   Dalai-Lama)  as  a  paradise.     Along  richly-watered  tracts 

frow  beautiful  flowers ;  and  the  early  spring  in  April,  mroduced 
y  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  in  valleys  flumost  entirely  sealed 
up,  develops  beauties  which  the  frozen  regions  of  the  desert  can 
never  possess. 

L'hassa,  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  situated  in  an  extensive 
valley,  in  29^  30'  fat,  91^  6'  long.  E.  of  Greenwich,  S.  of  a  small 
river.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  that  also  encloses  the 
sacred  oval  mountain  Botala.  It  is  about  thirty  le*  in  circum- 
ference, with  five  gates,  which  receive  names  from  the  countries 
to  which  they  lead ;  such  as  Ladackee,  Nepalee,  &c.    Four  large 
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monasteries  (Bliraeboong,  Lera,  Gbaldan,  and  Lamee)  are  built 
towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  The  regent  resides  in  the 
centre,  the  four  principal  civilians  in  each  of  tlie  comers  of  the 
city.  The  houses  of  tne  people  are  built  of  common  stone,  often 
three  stories  high.  There  is  not  much  art  shown  in  their  con- 
struction, but  the  sculpture,  in  which  the  natives  excel,  is  often 
exquisite.  The  buildings  of  the  nobles  (kah)  are  very  large,  and 
can  house  a  hundred  individuals,  or  even  more.  Outside  the 
great  temple,  parallel  with  the  enclosure,  is  the  bazaar,  which  is 
occupied  by  petty  traders.  Strangers,  such  as  Chinese,  Ne- 
paulese,  and  Cashmerians,  have  here  their  abode  ;  the  wealthier 
classes  of  merchants  reside  beyond  il.  The  streets  are  broad. 
All  that  Tibetan  ingenuity  or  art  can  produce  is  shown  in  the 
temples. 

The  fiotala  hill,  so  celebrated  amongst  the  votaries  of  Lamaism 
as  the  residence  of  the  Dalai-Lama,  has  three  peaks,  and  is 
covered  with  monasteries  and  palaces.  So  many  sacred  objects 
are  here  accumulated,  that  it  surpasses  in  wealth  Mecca  and 
Medina,  and  is  visited  by  pilgrims  I'rom  all  the  steppes  of  Central 
Asia,  with  occasionally  a  devotee  from  China,  It  shares  in  some 
measure  its  fame  with  Pooto,  a  Budhuistical  establishment  near 
Chusan,  once  very  gaudy  and  splendid,  but  now  verging  towards 
decay. 

The  palace  of  the  Dalai-Lama  itself  is  called  Porunnaslen 
(red  city),  on  account  of  its  colour.  It  lies  N.W.  of  L'hassa,  is 
367  feet  in  height,  and  has  above  10,000  apartments,  being  the 
largest  cloister  in  the  world.  Its  cupolas  are  gilded  in  the  best 
style ;  the  interior  swarms  with  friars,  is  full  of  idols  and  pagodas, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  stronghold  of  paganism. 
The  apartments  for  visitors  and  devotees  are  many  and  spacious, . 
and  the  um  for  making  tea,  to  refresh  the  weary  pilgrim,  is  con- 
stantly boiling.  Tliere  is,  perliaps,  no  spot  on  Uie  wide  globe 
where  so  much  gold  is  accumulated  for  superstitious  purposes. 
The  offerings  are  enormous ;  the  treasury,  unlike  that  of  western 
nations,  increases  every  year,  and  Dalai-Lama  is  said  to  be  the 
most  opulent  individual  in  existence.  Although  n  great  quantity 
of  gold  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  idols,  in  gilding,  and  in 
ornaments  for  superstitious  purposes,  still  the  consumption  does 
not  equal  the  increase,  A  large  monastery  is  especially  assigned 
to  the  foreign  Lamas,  who  flock  thither  from  all  quarters.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  many  beautiful  gardens,  exhibiting  all  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  the  Tibetan  flora.  Nothing  exceeds  the 
Dsomgheo  park,  filled  with  cedars  and  cypresses,  through  which 
the  Dsan"-tsew  flows.  This  is  a  rapid  rivulet,  remarkable  for 
the  beautiful  stones  found  in  it,  and  for  its  bridge  of  glazed  tiles. 
Here  the  Dalai-Lama  passes  tjie  beautifiil  summer  days  in  deep 
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meditation.  The  Bhraebung,  situated  to  the  W.,  contains  above 
5000  students.  Many  magicians  arc  attached  to  this,  as  well  as 
other  monasteries.  The  Dalai*Lama  passes  likewise  here  many 
days  during  summer,  on  account  of  the  magnificent  surrounding 
country,  in  Samei  there  is  a  large  printmg-press,  where  the 
absurdities  of  Dalaism  are  perpetuatea.  The  demand  for  the 
books  is  very  great,  each  volume  being  equivalent  to  a  relic,  and 
hundreds  of  workmen  are  constantly  employed  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  Tibetans,  Kalmucks,  and  Mongols.  There  is  like- 
wise a  considerable  manufacture  of  idols,  incense,  and  wax  candies, 
which  are  exported  from  Tibet  to  China,  and  prove  a  fertile 
source  of  gain  to  the  hierarchy.  In  the  Lera  monastery,  an 
areolite,  looking  like  a  bar  of  iron,  is  carefully  preserved,  and 
shown  to  votaries  as  an  extraordinary  wonder.  The  Dalai-Lama 
repairs  to  it  once  a-year  in  person,  in  order  to  discourse  on  the 
doctrines  of  Shamanism. 

The  inhabitants  are  good  goldsmiths,  excel  in  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture, cut  stones  to  perfection,  weave  coarse  woollen  cloth,  and 
make  excellent  velvet.  Many  trades,  such  as  tailors  and  shoe- 
makers, are  followed  here  by  females  exclusively.  Women  are 
often  the  principal  merchants.  As  the  great  emporium  for  silk 
and  tea  irom  China,  L'hassa  holds  tlie  first  rank  in  Tibet  It 
exports  much  gold  in  barsj  as  well  as  manufactured ;  wool,  raw 
and  wrought,  and  incense.  The  streets  are  thronged  by  mer- 
chants and  pilgrims,  the  latter  bringing  often  their  native  produce 
to  the  market,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  journey. 
The  stationary  inhabitants  are  not  under  50,000,  a  large  portion 
of  whom  are  priests.  There  are  many  cities  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  well  as  a  large  number  of  monasteries.  The  Chinese 
Ccam})  is  a  separate  establishment^  and  comprises  most  of  the  dig- 
nitaries sent  by  the  Peking  court,  as  well  as  the  soldiers.  Many 
gorg('ous  buildings,  perhaps  unique  in  their  kind,  adorn  L'hassa, 
and  all  the  tenijiles  throughout  Tibet  are  modelled  accordingly. 
Their  idols  are  full  of  expression,  and  wherever  the  grotesque  and 
colossal  form  is  not  required  by  the  tenets  of  their  creed,  the 
Tibetans  imitate  nature  very  well.  They  are,  moreover,  good 
jewellers.  Tlieir  woollen  manufactures  resemble  felt  more  than 
our  cloth,  and  are  in  demand  in  China,  and  even  introduced  into 
India.  The  velvet  made  at  the  capital  is  celebrated  for  beauty 
of  colour.     In  dyeing  textures  they  excel ;  there  is  a  peculiar 

^o^^s  and  freshness  in  their  tints,  some  of  which  are  inimitable. 

"heir  rosaries  are  exquisitely  made ;  the  stones  are  taken  from 
the  sacred  river  near  L'hassa,  and  are  beautifully  cut.  Coral, 
carnelians,  &(\,  imj)()rted  from  India,  are  most  carefully  cut,  and 
then  again  exported. 

The  most  nuun»rou.-  class  of  strangers  resident  at  the  capital 
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are  the  Nepaulese,  2000  to  3000  of  whom  have  established  thera- 
BclveB  there  as  jewelters  and  traders.  A  vakeel,  sent  by  Ihe 
Katmundoo  government,  performs  also  the  office  of  envoy,  cor- 
responds with  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  rules  over  them. 
Their  rapacity  and  cunning  are  proverbial,  and,  though  they  are 
very  devout,  the  Tibetans  despise  them.  Yet  they  are  a  thrifty 
people,  and  export  much  silver  and  tea  to  Nepaul,  as  well  as 
Chinese  silks,  musk,  yak-tails,  sable-furs,  and  gold ;  for  these 
they  exchange  sugar,  sweetmeats,  broadcloths,  and  European 
manuractares,  such  as  glass,  cutlery,  &c.  The  trade,  though  not 
extensive,  is  increasing.  The  Debraja  in  Bhootan  has  monopoliBcd 
the  commerce  from  his  dominions  to  this  country,  and  his  own 
servants  alone  can  carry  on  the  trade.  These  come  annually  in 
caravans  with  Indian  produce  and  a  few  Europeiui  manufactures, 
The  largest  trade  is  carried  on  with  China,  whence  a  necessary 
of  life,  tea,  is  received.  The  annual  caravan  from  Peking  reaches 
L'has^a  within  nine  months.  Tea  is  the  principal  article  of  import 
into  Tibet ;  next  to  it  are  silks  of  various  descriptions,  and  a  few 
cottons.  The  Chinese  merchants  take  in  exchange  gold,  woollens, 
candles,  incense,  and  idols.  The  whole  commerce  is  not  under 
2,000,000  taels  in  value,  and  is  annually  augmenting.  The 
Chinese  have  splendid  establishments  at  L'hassa,  betokening  at 
once  their  industry  and  enterprise. 

Next  to  the  Nepaulese  in  importance  are  the  Cashmerians-  Their 
principal  articles  of  exportation  are  shawl-wool,  silver,  gold,  and  tea ; 
in  return  for  which  they  supply  L'hassa  with  various  kinds  of  dried 
fruit,  provisions,  shawls,  and  certain  descriptions  of  woollens. - 
This  commerce  has  of  late  been  much  increased.  The  merchants 
live  under  the  protection  of  the  Dalai-Lama  quite  safe,  without 
being  subject  to  heavy  extortions,  and  realize  considerable  profits. 

The  Mongols  h^e  many  eitablishments  at  the  capital,  mostly 
of  a  religious  nature.  They,  however,  provide  the  city  with  ekins, 
wool,  and  live  stock,  taking  in  return  idols,  rosaries,  and  teas. 
The  commerce  with  the  Calmucks  is  of  a  similar  nature,  but  on  a 
more  extensive  scale.  Caravans  come  also  from  Sefan,  Kokonor, 
and  Turkestan,  the  latter  being  the  country  through  which  Rus- 
sian goods  are  conveyed.  They  have  each  their  resident  mer- 
chants, so  that  the  capital  is  thrown  in  high  bustle  during  the 
summer  months,  and  much  business  is  transacted  within  a  short 
time, 

Tlie  art  of  writing  was  introduced  into  Tibet  in  the  seventh 
century.  Tlio  Chinese  at  an  early  period  mention  the  Tibetans 
under  the  name  of  Khcang.  They  were  wild  and  brave,  and 
gave  the  Chinese  generals  much  trouble. 

One  of  their  chiefs,  bearing  of  the  spread  of  Budhuism,  de- 
spatched his  principal  adviser  to  India,  tn  order  to  make  himself 
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acquainted  with  its  tenets.  On  his  return  he  persuaded  hii 
sovereign  to  embrace  this  religion,  and  to  build  a  large  temple  at 
L'hassa.  The  sacred  books  imported  from  Hindostan  were  trans- 
lated into  the  native  tongue,  and  tlie  nation  yielded  gradually  to 
the  sway  of  a  priesthood  more  powerful  there  than  m  any  other 
country  acknowledging  Budhuism.  Srongdsan  Gambo  trans- 
planted his  residence  from  the  sources  of  the  Yarlung,  in  Kokonor, 
(a  tributary  of  the  Yangtsze,)  to  L'hassa.  A  princess  of  Nepaul, 
married  to  the  king  of  Tibet,  did  very  much  for  the  propagation 
of  this  religion.  She  introduced  the  6rst  images,  and  ordered 
temples  to  be  raised  superior  to  those  in  her  native  land.  Many 
are  the  traditions  of  this  person  in  the  books  of  the  Budhuists, 
and  to  her  are  ascribed  the  splendid  structures  on  the  Botala  hill. 
The  celebrated  Tae-tsong,  of  the  Tang  dynasty  (620-649),  in- 
formed of  the  bravery  of  this  race,  and  fearing,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, their  inroads,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of 
Srongdsan  Gambo,  by  bestowing  upon  him  his  daughter  Yun- 
ching  in  marriage.  This  princess  was  a  learned  lady,  who  not 
only  imported  into  her  adopted  country  the  treasures  of  her 
native  literature,  but  likewise  a  library  of  Budhuistical  works, 
together  with  a  good  many  idols.  Having  erected  two  temples  on 
the  same  hill  at  a  great  expense,  she  set  to  work  in  earnest  to 
reform  the  barbarous  habits  of  the  people.  Many  rude  customs 
were  abolished;  Chinese  literati  established  themselves  at  the 
court,  and  instructed  the  natives  in  their  language  and  poetry. 
It  became  fashionable  among  the  chiefs  to  have  a  smattering  of 
Chinese,  and  many  noblemen  sent  their  children  to  China  for 
education.  The  king  himself  received  the  title  of  Prince  of  the 
Western  Sea,  and  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Great 
Emperor.  The  nation  adopted  the  Chinese  calendar,  introduced 
silk  manufactures,  and  imported  paper  and  ink — ^a  proof  of  mental 
advancement. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  Lama  worship  seems  to  have  obtained 
a  still  firmer  footing.  Tlie  Tang  dynasty  had  ceased  to  be 
powerful,  and  after  its  overthrow  the  king  of  Tibet  invaded 
China,  and  returned  with  an  immense  booty.  This  he  spent  in 
erecting  monasteries,  and  endowing  the  existing  establishments. 
He  built  the  first  nine-storied  pagodas,  from  the  models  he  had 
seen  in  China,  and,  to  render  the  study  of  Budhuism  more  eflFec- 
tive,  he  directed  the  translation  of  its  principal  works  into  the 
vulgar  tongue.  The  most  learned  men  were  invited  from  Hin- 
dostan, and  every  talented  individual  found  favour  at  liis  court 
He  had  divided  tlieir  monastic  orders  into  hearers,  thinkers, 
and  preachers ;  thereby  indicating  the  various  degrees  of  friars, 
from  the  novice  to  tlie  perfect  priest.  The  country  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  every  institution  displayed  vigour :  the 
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national  annals  were  carefully  preserved;  a  considerable  trade 
was  carried  on  with  Turkestan,  Ilindostan,  and  China ;  and 
the  name  of  Tibet  was  favourably  known  in  the  neighbouring 
countries. 

This  did  not  last  long.  King  Tama,  who  reigned  from  902- 
925,  filled  with  indignation  at  the  power  of  the  priests,  com- 
menced a  persecution  against  them.  They  were  butchered,  tbeir 
temples  destroyed,  and  their  holy  hooks  burnt.  A  civil  war  raged 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  king  divided  the  land  amongst 
his  two  sons,  one  retaining  his  residence  at  L'liassa,  another  iixing 
his  abode  at  Chaslie-loumbo. 

Central  Asia,  and  consequently  Tibet  also,  were  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  subjected  to  the  most  fearful  revolutions, 
The  rulers  of  Dsang  were  obliged  to  fly  to  Ari ;  whilst  a  great 
number  of  Lamas  sought  a  refuge  in  Sefao.  From  this  state  the 
country  was  relieved  by  the  Chinese  emperor  Kublal-Khan, 
who  strongly  supported  the  influence  of  the  Dalai-Lama ;  and  in 
the  fifteenth  century  Shamanism  became  the  ruUng  religion  of 
Central  Asia. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  decline 
of  the  power  of  the  Ming  princes,  the  Tibetan  ni>bility,  under  the 
direction  of  a  spirited  gialbo,  or  king,  resumed  by  main  force  their 
privileges.  The  Dalai-Lama  waa  forced  to  yield,  and  lost  much 
of  his  authority.  From  this  depresssed  state  he  endeavoured  to 
rescue  himself  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Kokonor  Tartars,  whose 
chief,  Kooshe-Khan,  came  witli  a  numerous  horde,  conquered  and 
slew  tlie  gialbo  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  declared  himself  the  pro- 
tector and  vassal  of  the  Dalai-Lama.  From  this  height  he  was 
subsequently  hurled  by  Tsewang-rapian,  an  adventurous  Kal- 
muck prince,  who  afterwards  attacked  and  sacked  L'hasaa. 

The  celebrated  Chinese  emperor,  Kanghe,  hearing  of  the 
ravages  committed  by  these  wild  nomades  in  Tibet,  and  remem- 
bering that  a  Dalai-Lama  made  his  court  to  his  father,  offered 
him  his  priestly  homage,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  hierarchy. 
It  was  evident  to  him  that  as  long  as  he  had  the  ascendancy  at 
L'haasa  he  would  also  be  able  to  control  the  steppes.  He  accord- 
ingly marched  a  large  army  of  Tatars  from  the  N.  into  Tibet, 
and  the  followers  of  Tsewang-raptan  were  expelled. 

Keenlung,  emperor  of  China,  resolved  at  length  to  ahoH^^h  the 
temporal  power,  to  make  the  Dalai- Lama  sovereign  under  the 
strict  surveillance  of  two  ministers  from  China,  and  to  treat  Tibet 
henceforth  as  a.  conquered  province. 

In  1790  the  Ghorkhas  made  an  irruption  into  Tibet,  and  col- 
lected an  immense  plunder,  but,  surrounded  by  the  Chinese  on 
their  return,  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  spoil. 

In  1840,  during  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  the 
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resident  at.  L'hassa,  fearing  a  hostile  demonstration  froni  India, 
besought  the  emperor  to  allow  him  to  transport  cannon  from 
Szechucn,  over  the  high  mountains,  to  Tibet. 

Keshin  was  for  a  short  time  minister  at  the  court  of  Tibet 
(1845-1846);  but  he  subsequently  became  governor-general  of 
Szechucn,  in  this  capacity  holding  a  considerable  control  over 
Tibet. 

The  language  of  the  Tibetans  is  original,  and  sufficiently 
proves  that  this  nation  is  not  descended  from  the  same  stock  as 
the  Mongols.  Like  the  Chinese,  it  admits  of  no  inflexion,  lias 
many  monosyllables,  but  is  in  every  respect  fuller,  more  expres- 
sive, and  euphonious.  The  various  tribes,  tliough  living  far  from 
each  other,  exhibit  no  great  difference  in  dialect.  They  are  the 
K'hamba,  the  inhabitants  of  Khamjul ;  the  Potba,  natives  of 
Udsang ;  the  Brokpa  and  Ilorpa,  the  Nomades,  &c.  to  the  N.  W. 
of  L'hassa ;  the  Nari])a,  in  Liihdak,  and  Baltistan,  and  the  Lbopa, 
who  live  in  the  S.,  towards  Bhootan.  The  literature  is  bulky,  but 
the  contents  are  very  meagre.  Most  of  the  works  arc  of  a  reli- 
gious nature,  and  for  the  greater  part  are  mere  translations  from 
Sudhuistical  books.  As  the  Pali  engrosses  the  attention  of  the 
more  intelligent  part  of  the  community,  native  literature  has 
found  very  little  favour. 

The  numerous  tribes  which  inhabit  the  mountain  recesses  speak 
languages  not  connected  with  the  Tibetan.  Tliey  possess  no 
alphabet,  nor  do  they  in  any  way  show  their  connexion  with  the 
southern  or  Miaoutsze  races  by  their  vocabulary. 

Shamanism,  in  all  essential  parts,  resembles  Budhuisra  ;  the 
ritual  is  the  same,  and  the  principal  difference  consists  in  the  in- 
caniations.  At  the  head  of  all  stands  the  Dalai -Lama,  the  very 
essence  of  Budha.  The  Banchin-Erdeni  ranks  next,  and  likewise 
possesses  sovereimi  jwwer.  Of  far  inferior  rank  is  the  Taranath- 
Lama  in  the  ^V .,  and  the  three  leading  priests  of  the  red  sect, 
viz.,  the  I^im  Rimbochay,  Lam  Nawangmamghi,  and  Lam 
Ghassatoo  ;  the  three  Shamars  in  Bhootan. 

On  the  death  of  the  Dalai-Lama  the  Banchin-Erdeni  becomes 
virtually  the  regent.  The  ceremony  which  then  takes  place  is 
of  the  most  costly  and  magnificent  descrii)tion.  The  (Chinese 
authorities  set  to  work  in  order  to  obtain  the  choice  of  a  successor 
from  a  family  favourable  to  the  imperial  rule,  and  no  intrigues 
are  spared  in  order  to  effect  this  puri)ose.  Three  years,  how- 
ever, are  passed  in  prayers  and  ceremonies  before  ascertaining 
upon  whom  the  incarnation  has  fallen,  and  three  Lama?,  de- 
scended from  hereditary  families  at  L'iiassa,  are  nominated  for 
this  purpose.  The  choice  is  referred  to  the  Banchin-Erdeni,  to 
the  council  at  L'hassa,  and  finally  to  the  Emperor  of  China  for 
acceptance,  and  generally  falls  apop  ^  '•■^M. 
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Tlie  Bancliin-Erdeni  keei»  up  much  less  state,  hut  tlie  clioice 
of  his  successor  is  made  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  Lamas  are  dressed  in  a  vest  of  woollen  cloth,  with  white 
sleeves,  of  a  saffron  colour,  a  large  mantle  resembling  a  shawl, 
"a  kelt,  and  huge  boots  lined  with  fur.  The  head  is  sliaven,  but 
they  use  a  warm  grotesque- looking  cap,  to  protect  thcmsclvea 
against  the  rigour  of  the  winter. 

The  next  person  in  authority  to  the  Lama  is  the  Naib,  whose 
functions  are  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  who  performs  the 
duties  of  the  Lama  during  his  minority.  He  has  a  council  of 
four  shubbalis  or  ministers  under  him,  who  deliberate  upon  all 
affidrs  of  state.  They  are  the  creatures  of  the  Chinese,  and  re- 
ceive a  salary  from  them.  TTiere  are  two  debs  (sheodehs),  or 
governors ;  one  for  L'hassa  and  the  other  for  the  coiuitry  at  large. 
The  Phompems  superintend  tlic  financial  matters,  and  the  Bukhay 
is  the  commander-in-chief,  There  are,  moreover,  magistrates, 
and  zoong-poons  or  collectors,  and  local  governors.  Tilwt  is 
said  to  maintain  an  army  of  above  60,000  men,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  consists  of  cavalry.  To  explain  this  anomaly,  we 
may  observe  that  the  great  majority  of  these  troops  are  iiomades 
from  the  N.,  who  perform  mihtary  service  as  a  kind  of  militia. 

The  punishmenta  by  law  are  very  severe  in  Tibet,  but  are  often 
evaded  by  the  rich. 

A  white  scarf,  of  tlic  thinnest  silk  texture,  is  used  on  all  occa- 
sions of  ceremony,  to  be  presented  to  friends  and  relations,  and 
even  a  letter  of  ceremony  cannot  he  sent  without  this  appendage. 
Since  the  Chinese  have  taken  jKJsaession  of  the  country,  a  regular 
code  of  ceremonies  has  been  instituted,  in  the  observance  of 
which  the  natives  are  as  tenacious  as  their  teachers. 

The  ministers  (taehin)  sent  every  third  year  from  Peking  to 
L'hassa  are  invariably  Manchooa,  often  near  relations  of  the 
Kmpcror,  or  statesmen  who  possess  his  entire  confidence.  They 
correspond  in  all  important  matters  direct  with  their  imperial 
master,  and  are  intrusted  with  unlimited  powers. 

For  form's  sake  they  consult  with  the  Dalai-Lama  and  his 
council,  but  in  case  of  need  address  themselves  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Szechuen  for  troops,  ammunition,  and  stmpliea.  Ilic 
civil  establishment  is  very  insignificant,  consisting  of  a  secretary 
and  a  few  clerks  and  interpreters.  The  Chinese  military  force  is 
only  646  rank  and  file  at  L'hassa ;  782  at  Cbashe-loumboo, 
Tlngri,  and  Keang ;  and  along  the  road,  to  keep  up  the  com- 
munication with  China,  about  3000  more  regular  troops.  But  a 
very  strong  corps  of  Dam  Mongols,  under  the  direct  influence  of 
the  Chinese  administration,  encamps  near  the  capital,  and  at  the 
command  of  the  resilient,  these  boisterous  barbarians  arc  ready 
to  pour  into  the  city  and  invest  tlie  palaces  of  the  priests.     The 
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rulers  of  Nepaul  appear  submissive  to  the  Chinese  court,  and 
regularly  send  tribute  to  Peking.  When,  in  1816,  the  English  in- 
vaded Nepaul,  the  latter  supplicated  help  from  the  Chinese,  who 
assembled  a  considerable  force  on  the  frontiers.  The  total  defeat  of 
the  Nepaulese  prevented  however  their  advance.  During  the  late 
Anglo-Chinese  war  (1840)  the  Nepaulese  are  said  to  have  ofiered 
to  mvade  India ;  an  offer  which  was  not  accepted,  but  Chinese 
rank  and  orders  have  since  been  conferred  on  the  Nepaulese 
Rajah  as  well  as  his  envoys.  For  military  purposes  Tibet  is 
divided  into  1 24  encampments  or  cantons,  each  of  which  has  to 
furnish  its  contingent.  The  Chinese  soldiers  are  regularly  relieved 
from  Szechuen,  but  many  die  in  Tibet. 

The  Manchoo  dynasty  will  not  easily  give  up  their  dominion 
over  Tibet,  for  on  it  depends  the  control  over  the  Mongols,  and  on 
this  the  existence  of  the  monarchy.  Before  Chinese  influence 
prevailed  in  L'hassa,  the  Kalmucks  and  Mongols  were  constantlv 
plotting  against  the  imperial  authority,  but  so  soon  as  the  Dalai- 
Lama  became  subservient  to  the  Emperor,  peace  and  qmet 
ensued  amongst  the  rudest  tribes.  Tins  metamorphosis  of  the 
most  unruly  hordes  of  Mongolia  apd  Sungeria  into  the  most 
obedient  subjects,  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  history. 

Sefan  or  Soofan  borders  to  the  N.  on  Kokonor,  to  the  S.  on  the 
territory  of  the  Noo  and  other  wild  tribes,  to  the  E.  on  the 
Chinse  provinces  Szechuen  and  Kunsuh,  and  to  the  W.  on 
Tibet ;  extending  thus  about  8°  of  lat.,  from  28°  to  36°.  The 
Yangtsze  (Kiusha  or  Booreitsew)  and  its  tributary,  the  Yarlung- 
keang,  are  the  principal  rivers.  The  sources  of  the  Yangtsze  are 
in  33°  lat.  (15°  West,  Peking),  at  the  Choor-koole  mountains. 
Its  principal  branch  is  called  Choonak  or  the  llih-shunuy  (Black 
water)  by  the  Chinese.  In  picturesque  grandeur  no  river  in  the 
world  surpasses  the  Yangtsze. 

Tlie  valley  along  the  banks  of  this  river  constitutes  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  whole  country,  rich  in  pastures,  and  an  excel- 
lent soil..  Many  towns  adorn  its  banks,  and  they  increase  in 
the  32^  of  lat.,  where  the  countrv  is  less  wild,  and  the  valleys 
become  more  and  more  wide.  Chonkor,  farther  S.  Konkood- 
song,  and  Pa,  the  most  southern,  arc  worthy  of  mention.  Tlie 
river  is  in  the  32^  lat.  already  of  considerable  breadth.  Towards 
Yunnan  the  small  places  Tonkerdsong  and  Chintam  lie  on  its 
banks,  and  these  may  be  looked  upon  as'  the  principal  fortresses 
towards  China.  The  inhabitants  there  call  themselves  Mong,  and 
are  a  tribe  of  Miaoutsze. 

The  Lon-tsang  runs  near  the  boundary  in  the  direction  of 
Tibet.  The  territory  between  the  two  rivers  is  traversed  by  a 
mountain  chain.  Several  tribes,  which  have  not  yet  adopted 
Shamanism,  such  as  the  Latons,  farther  S.  the  Pomsaras,  and  the 


Dsanclos,  livi;  there,  of  whom  the  people  of  Sefan  themselves 
know  very  little. 

To  the  Chariug  and  Ocing  lakes,  in  the  N.W.,  we  have  already 
adverted.  They  are  a  continuation  of  the  numerous  Kokonor 
waters,  and  lie  in  a  very  large  plain,  the  abode  of  nomades. 
Two  email  rivers  run  from  the  S,  into  the  Oring. 

To  the  Hwangho  we  have  also  alluded,  though  properly  rising 
in  Kokonor,  not  far  N.  of  the  Oi'ing  lake,  one  of  the  branches 
communicating  even  with  its  waters,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  beliff  of  its  flowing  from  the  lake.  It  describes  in  Sefan  a 
curve,  as  far  South  as  the  33°  30',  round  a  mass  of  mountains, 
each  of  wliich  sends  its  tribute,  so  that  above  30  streams  fall  into 
it  on  both  aides,  the  valley  through  which  it  runs  being  very  deep. 
Three  rivers  coming  from  the  S.E.,  the  Ton,  Tomlato,  and  Soora, 
likewise  join  it.  Having  now  become  a  considerable  stream,  and 
reached  m  its  easterly  course  the  1 5"  W.  Peking,  it  all  of  a  sudden 
turns  N.W.  On  both  banks  there  is  much  pasture  ground, 
but  farther  North  crags  and  rocks  overtop  the  banks.  Tlie  whole 
of  the  territory  to  the  £.  is  of  a  similar  nature,  until  approaching 
Kamsilh,  where  it  becomes  more  flat. 

Of  a  better  description  is  the  region  S.  of  the  Hwangho,  which 
may  he  called  Sefan  Proper.  The  mountains  are  relieved  by 
smiling  valleys,  adorned  with  numljerless  temples.  Tlie  country 
is  so  promising  that  the  Emperor  Keenlungwajd  tempted  to  incor- 
porate a  part  of  it  with  Szechuen,  under  the  pretence  of  securing 
the  frontier. 

The  Yarluogkeang  (Wliite  River),  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
Kinsha,  under  the  name  of  the  Tsachoo,  rises  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Oring  lake.  Having  received  whilst  running  S.E.  a 
great  many  tributaries,  it  takes  in  the  32"  lat.  the  name  of 
Minchoo,  and  running  due  S.  forms,  for  a  short  distance,  the 
boundary  between  Sefan  and  Szechuen.  In  about  the  26°,  where 
the  Kiusha  all  on  a  sudden  turns  to  the  E.,  it  flows  into  il. 
Between  it  and  the  Kinsha  is  the  Wooleang,  rising  on  tlie  Poo- 
toola  mountaini  in  the  31°  lat.j  with  the  cities  Tankerdsong  and 
Larkenting  on  its  banks. 

Having  reached  Tatseenloo,  in  lat.  30°  8'  24",  and  Icing. 
4°  37'  40 '  W.,  Peking,  we  arrive  at  the  Chinese  military  fron- 
tier station,  whence  troops  and  caravans  start  for  'I'ihet.  It  has 
very  good  walls,  and  is  otherwise  well  fortified  in  the  Chinese  way : 
there  are  about  50,000  inhabitants.  Large  fairs  are  annually  held 
here,  at  which  all  articles  of  exportation  and  importation  to  and 
from  Tibet  are  bi-uughi  to  the  market.  About  23  geographical 
miles  W.  of  it  flows  the  Yarlung  Keang  (White  River).  This 
river  is  crossed  in  summer  and  autumn  in  boati^,  but  in  winter 
and  apriug  by  a  flying  bridge,  ou  account  of  the  rapida.    I  he  ferry 
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is  at  a  place  called  Barmajoossou  (Chung  too,  or  middle  ferry), 
and  a  Chinese  officer  is  here  stationed  as  a  guard,  as  well  as  a 
collector  of  duties.  In  this  solitude  is  the  cradle  of  the  Tibetan 
race,  where  their  ancestors  lived,  formed  the  nucleus  of  their 
empire,  and  thence  subjected  the  country  N.  and  W.  It  is,  how- 
ever, remarkable  that  the  first  king  was  descended  from  a  foreign 
race,  Gneathree-zengo,  the  son  of  Makkeaba,  the  queen  of  Hin- 
dostan.  lie- was  first  exposed  as  an  infant,  then  taken  under  the 
protection  of  herdsmen,  and  subsequently  raised  to  be  their  chief 
and  leader.  They  seem  to  have  led  a  roving  life,  and,  if  the 
histoiT  of  China  speaks  true,  gloried  in  making  inroads  upon  their 
nei^bours. 

Tlie  road  now  turns  N.W.,  and  the  first  remarkable  place 
through  which  it  leads  Is  Mukeandsong.  From  hence  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  journey  commence,  and  the  traveller  has  not 
merely  to  contend  with  the  elements  and  the  evils  of  nature,  but 
with  robbers.  The  Chinese  government  has  most  laudably 
exerted  itself  to  control  these  freebooters,  who  nevertheless 
pluider  whole  caravans.  The  largest  army  in  those  narrow  defiles 
can  scarcely  prevent  being  surprised.  On  the  Tho-langkung 
mountains  the  air  is  so  rarefied  that  travellers  complain  of  giddi- 
ness, and  the  blood  often  issues  through  the  pores  of  the  body. 
Many  die  in  consequence  suddenly,  while  others  are  unable  to 
move,  and  are  left  to  their  fate  by  their  more  fortunate  com- 
])anions. 

The  next  large  place  on  the  route  is  Lethang,  which  contains 
about  2000  inhabitants,  mostly  Tibetans,  under  the  immediate 
government  of  a  Lama.  This  is  one  of  tlic  principal  passes,  and 
is  therefore  strongly  garrisoned. 

Fartlier  on  there  are  still  a  few  houses,  as  for  instance  at 
Ngewa-mang-sang,  and  other  places ;  but  the  whole  repon  be- 
comes gradually  more  desolate ;  no  living  creature,  not  even  an 
eagle,  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  frost  maintains,  in  deathlike  silence, 
its  undisputed  empire.  No  provisions  are  procurable  at  the  inter- 
mediate stations ;  and  those  who  do  not  rapidly  pass  on  are  sure 
to  be  buried  under  ice  and  snow.  Tlie  travellers  sleep  under  felt 
tents,  which  form  but  an  insufficient  protection  against  the  cold. 
The  least  noise  detaches  large  masses  of  snow,  and  the  travellers 
proceed  therefore  with  the  utmost  silence. 

Having  crossed  the  Charlai  mountains,  the  traveller  emerges 
into  a  more  fertile  country.  Trees  and  verdure  and  living  beings 
greet  his  eye  ;  and  the  soil  is  cultivated  in  some  spots. 

The  road  leading  S.W.  finally  brings  the  traveller  to  Batlwrng 
(Pa  in  Chinese),  a  considerable  settlement  to  the  E.  of  the  Kin- 
cha.  This  town  lies  in  a  very  extensive  valley,  forming  a  total 
contrast  to  the  regions  hitherto  traversed. 
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The  Chinese  governiuent  has  dioring  more  than  a  century  been 
in  possession  of  this  place,  and  ruled  the  surruunding  country  by 
native  officers,  acting  under  the  direction  of  a  (nandarin.  The 
dominion  of  this  functionary  is  firmly  established,  as  he  has  in 
employ  ft  number  of  the  Lamas.  These  become,  tlierefore,  the 
strongest  advocates  of  Chinese  rule,  and  inculcate  upon  the  inha- 
bitants complete  submission. 

Following  along  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Kin-sha,  the  path  leads 
to  the  ferry,  which  fonna  a  very  difficult  transit.  After  having 
traveraed  the  lofty  Nin-tsing  mountain  the  traveller  arrives  in 
the  territory  of  the  Dalai-Lama.  The  first  place  in  this  new 
country  is  Nantur,  where  a  fair  is  annually  held,  to  jiromote  the 
commerce  between  China  and  Tibet, 

Instead  of  passing  through  the  country  of  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
the  road  now  turns  N.,  until  reaching  Tsiamdo  Kham  (the  Chang- 
too  of  the  Chinese).  This  is  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Lant- 
seang,  in  a  miserable  country  under  the  government  of  one  of  the 
Ku-tuchtoos,  who  has  a  boat  ofGylongs  under  hia  sway.  There  are 
here  many  temples,  and  one  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 
The  Northern  part,  Laton,  consists  of  extensive  pasturages,  and 
several  tribes  of  Mongols  make  this  territory  their  constant  abode. 

The  S.,  which  borders  on  Birmah  and  Yunnan,  is  very  little 
known.  A  small  state,  Amboa,  consisting  of  fourteen  cantons,  is 
here  found.  Tlic  inhabitants  exhibit  excellent  specimens  of 
Tibetan  civilisation,  are  as  priest-ridden  as  their  brethren, 
study  the  laws  of  Budhuism  with  the  upmost  attention,  and 
appear  to  possess  good  natural  talents.  Several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished l^mas  were  born  in  this  country,  and  some  liave  even 
been  raised  to  the  throne  of  L'bassa.  Kahung,  another  small 
district  in  the  neighbourhood,  ia  inliabited  by  a  very  industrious 
agricultural  race.  S.AV.  dwell  the  wild  K'lokba  tribes,  a  race  of 
the  most  determined  savages,  against  whom  all  efibrts  of  civiliza- 
tion have  availed  nothing.  They  live  in  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses, as  far  as  Assam,  and  disdain  every  foreign  yoke. 

Wheat,  peas,  rhubarli,  and  a  few  vegetables,  are  grown  in 
Sefan.  Fruit-trees  and  even  vines,  thrive  in  sheltered  situations, 
but  timber  trees  are  seldom  found.  The  horses  are  good,  and 
the  country  exports  excellent  mules.  The  jak  is  also  found  in 
great  perfection,  and  the  sheep  are  numerous,  and  remarkable  for 
their  enormous  tails.  The  camel  is  seen  in  the  N.  The  moun- 
tains are  rich  in  metallic  treasures,  and  some  iron,  copper,  silver, 
and  gold  arc  obtained  from  the  mines. 

Srfait  (or  IVeslerit  Foreigner)  is  the  name  under  which  the 
country  is  known.  Two  distinct  races  may  be  discovered  among 
the  inhabitants.  Tbe  one,  evidently  of 'fibefan  origin,  maintains 
the  language  ami  customs  of  the  kindred  tribes,  lives  in  fixed 
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abodes,  and  builds  towns.  This  is  the  least  numerous,  and  occu- 
pies the  southern  and  central  parts.  More  spread  is  the  second 
race,  not  differing  from  the  hordes  of  Kokonor,  who  always  travel 
about  in  search  of  pasture,  live  in  felt  tents,  and  are  in  this  re- 
spect Tatars  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  They  live  on  meat, 
which  they  frequently  cat  raw,  and  dress  in  sheep  skins,  or  a  kind 
of  woollen  manufactured  by  their  wives.  Indigenous  hemp  fur- 
nishes them  likewise  with  materials  for  making  a  kind  of  coarse 
but  durable  texture.  The  greatest  art  of  the  men  consists  in 
forging  arms  of  the  best  tempered  steel  and  framing  graceful 
helmets.  The  smallpox  sweeps  away  annually  thousands  lTX)m 
among  them,  and  a  person  attacked  is  forthwith  separated  from 
all  human  society.  In  L'hassa  there  is  a  hospital  for  patients  of 
this  description,  but  the  remedies  applied  prove  often  worse  than 
the  disease,  and  few  survive  them. 

The  Chinese  distinguish  the  Sefanese  into  Hwang  (yellow)  and 
Hih  (black),  from  the  colour  of  their  tents.  The  latter  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous  and  powerful.  Though  they  have  no 
fixed  dwellings,  the  pasture  grounds  of  the  nomades  are  carefully 
marked  off,  to  prevent  quarrels  among  the  various  tribes.  Over 
each  a  nominal  chief  holds  rule,  who,  in  case  of  encroachment, 
has  the  right  of  complaining  to  the  governors  of  Szechuen  and 
Shense.  The  principal  districts  (Toosze),  commencing  in  the 
N.,  according  to  the  Chinese  nomenclature,  are  Mung-ko-kee, 
Lin-tswin,  Chun-ko-ching,  Ko-urh-sze,  Ku-urh-cho-woo,  Ke-urh- 
kan-min-raa-shoo,  K8-urh-kung-che,  Ko-urh-plh-le,  Shang-chen- 
tuy,  Ha-chen-tuy,  Hwa-suh-maouya,  La-kwan,  Yu-ming-ching, 
with  more  than  one  hundred  others,  dispersed  in  the  valleys  in 
part  of  the  country. 

Tibet  was  long  known  to  the  Western  world  under  the  name  of 
Tangout.  The  indefatigable  Marco  Polo  was  the  first  who  gave 
some  credible  account  of  these  unknown  regions.  Next  to  him 
the  celebrated  Andrada,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  visited  Tibet  from  India.  On  this  occasion  he  dis- 
covered the  sources  of  the  Ganges  (Ganga  ?).  The  Capuchin  mis- 
sion at  L'liassa  and  other  places  existed  until  the  middle  of  the 
Icist  century.  As  many  of  the  rites  practised  by  the  Romish 
missionaries  resembled  tnose  of  Shamanism,  the  missionaries  were 
at  firet  looked  upon  as  Lamas  of  the  W.  The  missionaries  pos- 
sessed chapels  and  monasteries  in  several  parts,  and  also  in 
Nepaul.  Since  their  disappearance  the  connexion  with  Rus^ia 
has  in  some  measure  been  opened  ;  but  nothing  lias  yet  been 
published  on  this  subject  to  throw  light  upon  its  nature.  Meyen- 
dorff,  the  enterprising  traveller,  traversed  the  land  in  the  pay  of 
his  government.  Shroder,  a  German  Protestant  missionary,  sent 
from  Calcutta,   compiled  a   dictionary.     More   distinguished  in 
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this  field  was  tlie  Hungarian,  Csoraa  de  Kosroes,  wIjo  lived  many 
years  in  the  country.  In  useful  researches  no  one  exceeded 
Moorcroft.  Since  the  establish  in  en  t  of  the  sanitary  stations  near 
the  frontiers  many  tours  have  heen  undertaken  by  British  officers, 
and  some  have  returned  with  valuable  information,  principally 
relating  to  Lahdak.  Mention  might  also  be  made  of  Turner  s 
embassy  to  Chashe-lo-umboo  and  Abdul  Russol's  account  of 
Tibet.  The  Chinese  also  have  published  statistical  accounts  and 
Tocabulnries  of  the  language, 

'Georgii  Alphabetuni  Tibetanum'  is  an  extraordinary  work. 
The  concerns  of  the  mission  are  best  described  by  M.  Herrera'a 
"  Repreaentacion  sobre  el  estado  actual  de  la  mission  de  Thibet" 
Desideri's  notes  may  be  read  with  advantage.  Du  Halde's  work 
on  China,  as  well  as  Klaprotb's  Remarks  and  Hamilton's  '  East 
India  Gazetteer,'  contain  important  remarks.  The  Tsanang- 
Bsetsen,  or  Mongolian  anuals,  throw  some  light  upon  the  history, 
and  the  Chinese  Repository  has  some  very  good  articles  on  the 
country.  The  Chinese  map  recently  published  appears  to  be  the 
best,  as,  since  the  survey  executed  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  last 
century  by  Kangbe,  very  essential  additiooa  have  been  made ;  and 
in  the  '  Tat-sing  hwayteen'  some  statistical  accounts  of  tJie  country 
are  found. 


XV, — Notes  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  Palestine. — Extracted 
from  the  Letters  of  Colonel  Von  Wildesbruch,  late  Prussian 
Consul-General  in  Syria,  addressed  to  A.  Pctermann,  Esq., 
Hon,  Mem.  of  the  Geogr,  Society  of  Berlin,  &c. 

[Resd  Jniie  a.'>.  1S49.] 

It  is  well  known  that  part  of  tlie  Dead  Sea  can  be  seen  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives ;  and  I  confess  that  the  appearance  scarcely 
justifies  our  assuming  so  great  a  depression  as  it  really  proves 
to  he.  It  is  only  when  you  gradually  descend  from  Bethania,  and 
more  especially  from  Jericho,  that  you  are  aware  of  a  continued, 
though  scarcely  perceptible,  descenL  You  here  advance  in  a 
perfect  but  greatly  inclined  plane.  The  reverse  of  this  takes  placa 
with  respect  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  From  the  top  of  Mount 
Tabor  you  see  both  the  Bay  of  Acre  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
(the  northern  extremity) :  you  also  can  trace  the  course  of  the 
Jordan  to  the  S.  of  the  lake,  not  the  river  itself;  but  the  deep 
channel  through  which  it  flows  is  strongly  marked  on  the  plain- 

The  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  extending  towards  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  battle-field,  is  apparently  but  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  riding  from  Mount 
Tabor  tlirough  Khan-e!-Tudjar  towards  Tabarieh,  a  deep  valley 
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opens,    which    appears    to    be    much    more   depressed    than 
328  feet,  as  calculated  by  Symonds,  taking  into  consideraticHi 
the  entire  formation  of  the  land  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.     Any  one  who  has  been  in  these  parts  (and 
I  have  discussed  this  point  with  many  travellers)  will  coincide  in 
this  opinion.     I  know  no  better  instance  of  that  descent  to  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  than  the  road  between  Optechina 
and  Trieste.     Here  Trieste  and  the  sea  appear  to  be  almost  under 
the  feet  of  the  traveller ;  and  the  same  thing  takes  place  with 
Tabarich  and  the  Lake.ofGennesareth.   I  employed  almost  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  descent.     The  road  is  winding  but 
excellent,   and  sometimes  very  precipitous,  and  my  horse  was 
strong  and  fleet ;  it  would  therefore  appear  that  there  is  no  very 
consioerable  error  in  my  measurement  of  this  place  (=  845*  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean).     There  can  be  but  little 
difficulty,  considering  all  that  has  been  done,  in  determining  these 
points  in  such  parts  .of  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  as  well  as  in 
such  of  the  Wady  el  Arabah,  as  are  on  a  level  with  the  sea ; 
and  I  anxiously  hope  for  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  this.     I 
well  know  that  at  Jacob's  Bridge  I  was  not  far  from  such  a  point, 
and  I  therefore  endeavoured  to  follow  the  course  of  the  river  in  a 
southern  direction.     I  soon  discovered,  however,  that  this  attempt 
exposed  mc  to  the  loss  of  my  barometer ;  and  I  proceeded  only  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  until  I  came  to  a  mill,  near  wliich,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river,  there  is  a  square  fort,  which  had  been 
constructed    by  the    crusaders.      Here   the    Jordan    (30    paces 
broad  at  Jacob's  Bridge — the  bridge  as  rebuilt  by  Jezair  Pasha 
is  45  paces  long)  rushed  headlong  (and  divided  into  many  arms)  at 
so  rapid  a  rate  that  it  might  well  be  compared  to  a  continuous 
waterfall.     The  banks  were  covered  with  vegetation,  so  thick  as 
almost  to  conceal  it.    Although  I  can  trust  to  my  bodily  strength, 
I  did  not  venture  to  bathe  below  the  bridge ;  and  as  the  river 
above  it  is  marshy,  I  chose  for  that  purpose  a  canal  about  3J  feet 
deep,  which  conducts   the  water  to  a  mill  with  much  less  fall. 
But  even  here  I  found  the  current  so  strong  that,  to  prevent  my 
being  carried  away,  I  was  obliged  to  hold   by  the  overhanging 
boughs,  and  did  not  care  how  soon  I  left  that  unpleasant  position. 
I  iiad  sufficient  opportunity  to  ascertain  that  the  river  is  almost 
stagnant  from  Lake  Hvleh  to  the  bridge ;  and  I  had  there  some 
tolerably  good  angling.     The  marshy  nature  of  the  lake  (Huleh), 
and  the  fact  of  its  surface  extending  over  a  greater  or  less  portion 
of  its  bed,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  makes  it  impossible 
to  determine  its  form  and  size  with  accuracy. 

*  According  to  the  late  AniericaQ  survey  652  feet  See  also  *  Journal  of  the 
Roval  Geographieal  Society,'  lS48,pp.  77  and  89,  for  the  articles  by  Dr.  Robinson 
iuxa  Mr.  Petermanu. — Ed. 
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From  Jisr  Benat  Yaktib  (Jacob's  Bridge)  you  ride,  at  quick 
pace,  uphill  for  about  \  of  an  hour,  when  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
widens.  Up  to  this  point  it  was  about  j^  an  hour  wid^,  and  formed 
by  hills  from  400  to  500  feet  high,  covered  with  brushwood. 
On  the  top  of  the  last  height  of  tlie  western  border  of  the  valley, 
about  2000  feet  from  the  outlet  of  the  Jordan,  and  200  paces  from 
the  Jordan  itself  towards  the  W.,  without  correction  of  the 
needle, — 

Outlet  of  the  Jordan  from  the  lake  bore  N.  16^  £. 
Highest  point  of  Jehel  el  Sheikh         „     N.  34''  E. 
Greatest  width  of  the  lake,  from  N.  15°  W.  to  N.  36o  E. 
Tell  Keissar  (apparently  an  artificial  mound  on  the  lake),  N.  4°  W. 
Castle  Huniii  (in  the  Blad  Bsharahy  belonging  to  the  noble  family 
of  Muhammed-el-Bey),  N.  30  ^  W. 

Close  to  the  Jordan,  due  £.  from  this  spot,  on  the  rights  t.  e. 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  tower :  {  an  hour  from  here  to 
Tell  Keissar.  The  bed  of  the  lake  is  about  2  hours  (>or  4  geo. 
miles)  wide.  The  lake  is  full  of  aquatic  plants.  To  the  W.  occurs 
the  low  mountain-range  of  Blad  Bsharah^  and  magnificent  fields 
of  wheat  extend  to  its  foot 

From  the  bridge  to  Tell  Keissar,  i  of  an  hour. 
From  Tell  Keissar :  Jebel  Sheikh  (highest  point)  N.  31o  W. 

Hunin,  N.  42  W. 
Direction  of  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  Ain-el-- 

Mellaka,  N.  42°  W. 
Outlet  of  the  Jordan,  and  direction  of  the  shore 
towards  it,  S.  34''  E. 

Proceeded  along  the  bank  towards  Hunin  and  Ain^eUMellaka^ 
for  35  minutes.  Here  (after  35  minutes)  is  the  widest  expanse 
of  the  lake,  which  I  estimate  at  li  hours.  The  western  shore  of 
the  lake  is  flat,  covered  with  reeds,  and  marshy.  On  the  eastern 
occurs  a  range  of  steep  heights,  the  continuation  of  which  forms 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Jordan  valley.  From  this  point  to  Ain-eU 
Mellaka^  4  hour ;  three  Tells  (artificial  mounds)  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  From  that  widest  part  the  road  to  Ain-el'Mellaka 
turns  N.  52°  W. :  ruined  village  and  mill ;  rapid  streams  flowing 
to  the  lake.  The  sea  of  reeds  began  this  season  (24th  April)  at 
Ain-el-Mellaka.  I  understand  Siat  in  winter  water  is  said  to 
stand  for  2*2  geo.  miles  beyond  Ain-el-Mellaka.  From  Ain-el- 
Mellaka  to  the  end  of  the  sea  of  reeds  and  the  beginning  of 
meadows  1  hour.  Here  you  change  the  direction  you  have  hitherto 
followed,  and  turn  eastward  towards  Banias :  then  meadows  and 
rice-fields.  From  the  point  where  the  sea  of  reeds  ends  to  Nahr-el- 
Hal/a,  li  hour :  (confluence  of  the  Hasbany)  ;  from  thence  to  a 
magnificent  Roman  bridge  across  the  Nahr  Uasbany  (which  may 
be  considered  as  the  true  Jordan),  1  hour.     From  thence  to  2V//- 
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el-Kady,  2  hours.  The  Kalaat  (castle)  Banitu  is  H  hour  dis- 
tant from  Tell^l-Kady  (steep  ascent) ;  Banuu  itself^  1  hour : 
bearing  E.  87"*  S. 

Distance.  Bearing. 

From  Castle  Banias,  [Majdel,   village,  li  h.  N.  72°  E. 

\jebhara,    id.       1  h.  N.  71   5  E. 

)  HazzouTy  ruins,  ^  h.  N.  87°  E. 

In  Jehel  Sheikh  ]  HauHt,      id.       2  h.  E.  54'  S. 

\Aukunnia,yi\\9^e\  h.  £.  43''  S. 

IZaoura,        id.    1  h.  S.  10°  W. 

Apparent  western  point  of  the  lake 

from  Huleh  to  Ain  el  Mellaka  S.  33""  W. 

CastU  Hunin  S.  76°  W. 

Ahil,  vUkge,  about  4  h.  W.  81<*  N. 

Ghagar,  vill.,  „    2*  h.  W.  72**  N. 

Sarada,  3  h.  beyond  the  last.  W.  7l°-&  N. 
Kufrei  Sheba,  1  h.  (in  Jebel  Sheikh).  W.  36°  N. 

The  following  villages  are  said  to  be  in  Jebel-el^Sheikhy  but  they 
are  not  visible : — Kefr-Hammeh,  Hubbarieh,  Mimis,  Shvoia, 
Kfei,  Ainata,  Resheia,  Ain-fit,  Bkeifa,  Aina,  Keir-kouk,  Jinnai, 
Haurassa  (ruins),  Kefi>Dura  (ruins),  Bsheidehy  Ghaear. 

In  Zaoura  and  Gliagar  the  inhabitants  are  Nussainans,  the  only 
ones  in  this  district,  and  probably  in  the  whole  of  Southern  Syria. 

I  have  yet  to  observe,  that  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  Dr.  Robin- 
iOfiy  when  he  says  that  future  researches  alone  will  enable  us  to 
determine  the  elevation  of  Coele-Syria  above  the  sea,  since  the 
estimates  which  had  been  made  hitherto  raise  it  far  too  high,  I 
believe  that  it  is  exactly  on  this  point  that  I  can  refer  to  my 
section  of  the  country  between  Beyruth  and  Damascus  with  more 
confidence  than  on  any  other  observations ;  because  in  this  case  I 
had  the  use  of  one  of  Eckling's  hypsometers,  which  had  been 

E roved  by  the  most  competent  men  of  Vienna;  and  a  second 
ypsometer  served  to  make  simultaneous  observations  at  Beyruth 
(at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  12  o'clock  at  noon,  and  5  o'clock  in 
the  evening).  Although  Ihave  left  all  my  books  andjpapers  in 
Syria,  I  still  find  from  some  notes  that  I  calculated  Baalbek  at 
an  elevation  of  3332*34  {Paris  feet),  by  means  of  the  barometer. 
Schubert's  estimate  is  3572  feet;  Russegger's,  3496  feet;  con- 
sequently the  greatest  variation  is  only  240  feet.  I  do  not  see 
why— the  suppositions  of  Dr.  Robinson  not  being  proved — we 
should  all  of  us  have  been  wrong. 

Mere  inspection  shows  that  El  Bekaa,  or  Bukaah,  is  a  high 
plain;  and  more  especially  the  circumstance,  that  in  order  to 
descend  into  it  one  liour  is  sufficient  to  get  from  the  highest  foot 
of  the  Lebanon  to  Mekseh,  on  the  Damascus  road  ;  and  that  foot 
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ia  5032"3  feot  lugh,  according  to  my  calculations.  The  date-tree 
grows  neither  in  the  Bukaah  nor  at  Damascus ;  but  there  are 
some  beanliful  epeciniens  of  it  in  llie  Lebanon,  at  an  elevation  of 
almost  2000  feet  {ai  AinrAnovl)  njul  I)eir-e!-Kammar).  In  winter 
the  snow  often  remains  lying  for  days  together  in  the  Bukaah ; 
while  it  scarcely  covers  die  ground  for  a  single  dav  on  the  slope 
of  the  Lebanon,  facing  the  sea,  even  at  the  height  of  more  than 
3000  feet,  Tlie  surface  of  the  Leontea  {Littany,  but  commonly 
Kasmieh)  at  the  bridge  of  Merj  (in  the  middle  of  the  Buhxah, 
and  about  5  hours  south  of  Baalbek)  was  calculated  by  me  at 
2879  feel,  by  means  of  the  boiling  apparatus.  I  find  in  my  notes 
that  from  Khan-el-akmar  to  Baalbek,  one  ascends  considerably, 
although  in  the  plain ;  and  that  from  thence  to  Mallaka,  near 
Zakleh,  and  down  to  Merj,  one  descends.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  Dr.  Robinson  saw  the  Leontes  anywhere  else  but  at  its 
mouth,  yet  I  have  crossed  it  at  four  or  five  different  places  in  the 
Bukaah ;  once  at  the  point  where  it  breaks  through  (ie  mountain, 
and  four  or  five  times  at  its  mouth.  In  ancient  CcEle-Syria  it 
flows  calmly  and  quietly,  its  bed  not  being  narrowed  by  any 
rocks,  and  the  mass  of  its  water  being  diminished  by  innumerable 
canals  for  the  irrigation  of  the  fields  ;  nevertheless  it  flows  very 
rapidly.  After  its  entrance  into  the  mountains  the  Kasmiek 
changes  into  a  mountain-torrent,  which  precipitates  itself  from 
rock  to  rock  ;  and  it  is  only  for  about  4  an  hour  before  reaching 
its  mouth,  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains  into  the  narrow 
plain  along  the  sea  shore,  that  it  again  flows  slowly  and  quietly 
through  tiie  meadows.  From  its  mouth  up  to  its  issue  from  the 
Bukaah  and  entrance  into  the  Lebanon,  there  are  only  seven  places 
at  which  it  can  be  crossed ;  and  I  understand  tliat  it  is  only  at 
tliese  spots  that  it  is  possible  to  approach  its  banks.  These  points 
when  it  can  Ije  crossed  are,  beginning  finm  its  mouth,  the  fol- 
lowing:^ 

1.  ^isr  (bridge)  el  Kasmieh,  close  to  the  sea  ;  on  the  road  be- 
tween Saida  and  T^r. 

2.  Jisr  el  Akai  (said  to  be  at  4  hours'  distance  from  the  mouth). 

3.  Jiar  el  KliardaU.  We  here  crossed  the  river  on  our  way 
from  Jerusalem,  Naplus,  the  so-called  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
Banias,  and  Merj  Aioun.  It  was  about  30  teet  wide,  and  fell  iu 
cascades.  About  1500  feet  perpendicularly  above  the  bridge, 
there  is  on  its  northern  bank  the  magnificent  castle  Kalaat  es 
iSe/iif/"  (BeUbrt)  in  good  repair.  We  ascended  to  it  in  order  to 
get  on  to  the  high  plain  of  the  Blad  Bskarah,  which  is  exclueively 
inhabited  by  Mutawalis.  According  to  my  barometrical  i 
ment,  it  appears  that  the  level  of  the  Leontea  is  here 
above  the  sea. 


In,™,,™-  I 
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4.  Jisr  d  Khatuehf  said  to  be  at  2  boon'  diatanoe  abore  tbe 
preceding. 

5.  Jisr  el  Burghuz^  24  boun  further  than  the  hist 

6.  Jisr  el  Me^hara. 

7.  Jitr  el  Karaoim.   They  Bay  that  at  this  bridge  a  oooaiderable 
rimlet,  Neba  el  Feluj^  fEdls  into  tbe  Kaamieb. 


Mr,  P^ermam^M  NoUy  containing  Tabular  Summary,  ^. 


Ncie, — ^The  following  Tabtdar  Sumnuay  I  hid  compiled  from  DaUii 
works  OQ  Palestine,  to  accompanT  a  CUmatological  diagram,  which  naa  nnee 
appeared  in  the  General  Physical  Map  of  Palestine  in  my  '  Physical  Atlas.' 
It  only  pretends  to  gi? e  the  {urincipal  characteristic  features  of  erery  month. 

CUmatological  Hiitory  of  the  Months  in  PaksHne, 
(Progress  of  the  Seasons  as  indicated  by  that  of  Vegetation.) 

Jamuary. — Country  Tordant  with  young  com ;  groves  and  meadows  adorned 
with  many  flowen ;  almond-tree  and  peach-tree  in  blossom. 

February, — In  the  lower  and  warmer  parts  orange-tree  laden  with  ripe  fruit 

Mardi, — AH  trees  in  full  leaf,  many  in  bloom.  In  the  lowlands,  orsnge 
and  lemon  trees  laden  with  fruit ;  palm-tree  blossoms ;  fisriey  begins  to  ripem 

AprU, — Oleander  flowers,  and  white  mulberry  fruit  ripens ;  barley  harvest ; 
wheat  harvest  begins  in  the  valleys. 

May, — Principal  haneei  month,  especial]^  of  wheat ;  apricots  and  apples 
ripen.    In  the  Jordan  valley  vegetation  is  withered  and  burnt  up. 

Jtme, — Grapes  begin  to  ripen ;  almonds  ripe.  (Bey rout  honey  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley  collected  in  May,  June,  and  July.) 

Jnly, — ^Various  fruits :  apples,  pears,  pSums,  dates,  &c. ;  olives  b^gin  to 
ripen,  grapes  fully  ripe ;  pumpkins. 

August. — Principal/rtftV  month,  olives  ripe. 

September. — Commencement  of  vintage ;  harvest  of  the  dourra  and  nuuzc ; 
cotton  and  pomegranate  ripens. 

October. — Month  qf  vinta^;  gathering  of  cotton ;  ploughing  and  sowing 
commences ;  pistachio-nuts  ripen. 

Novetnber. — Month  of  ploughing  and  sowing;  rice  harvest;  fig-trees,  of 
which  there  are  many  variedes,  laden  with  fruit. 

Decernber. — Trees  lose  their  leaves;  the  brown  and  desolate  pbuns  and 
deserts  become  green  pastures. 

(The  preceding  table  I  sent  to  Col.  von  Wildenbruch,  with  the  request  to 
revise  and  correct  it  from  hb  own  personal  observations.  His  reply  is  as  fol- 
lows :) — 

....  I  hope  that  the  following  little  table  will  be  of  some  use  to  you  for 
your  Ciimatoioaical  researches^    All  this  refers  to  Beyruth  and  the  sea  coast, 

January. — The  country  green  and  blooming;  heavy  rains  and  storms  (in 
Syria  I  never  experienced  rain  without  storms)  ;  anemones,  narcissus,  crocus, 
cyclamina  flower ;  oranges  begin  to  ripen,  and  orange,  as  well  as  citron  and 
lemon  trees,  &c.,  cease  to  bloom,  t.e.,  tney  continue  to  bear  blossoms,  but  less 
copiously,  for  in  fact  they  never  cease  to  blossom,  except  for  two  or  three 
summer  months.  Snipes,  ducks,  plovers,  storks,  herons,  cranes,  and  wild 
geese  visit  the  plains ;  the  woodcock  moves  to  the  north  in  the  middle  of  the 
month :  pink,  geranium,  and  orange  blossoms  flourish  in  the  plains  throughout 
theyear,  as  do  the  cyclamina  in  the  mountains. 

Fdmtary. — Almond,   peach-trees,    and  ficus    indica  in   full   bloom   (the 
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almond-tree  does  not  blossom  in  January,  as  jou  luppose).  1'lie  abore-nameil 
tre«s  continue  to  blossom  ;  orani^ea  are  ripe;  atorks,  rranea,  plovcn.  atui'llnfra, 
and  green  plovers  uasi^nible  in  great  flights,  anil  move  nortliwarda  about  the 
middle  of  ihc  month;  a  tew  quails  arrive  from  )lie  south;  partridges  julr 
(middle  of  the  month)  ;  heavy  raina  with  stOTma.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  khamsin.     (Simoom.) 

March. — All  ia  green.  In  the  fields,  wticut  and  baric/  come  into  ear ; 
poppies,  and  a  very  beaullt'ul  pink-coloured  Bower,  as  well  aa  a  red  sort  of  lily, 
blouom.  The  palm-tree  and  the  vinegar-tree  (Arab,  sahiUikli)  arc  in  bloom  ; 
the  sugar-cane  (growing  wild),  about  (i  feet  long,  is  being  sold  in  the  streets; 
quails  arrive  in  great  Bights  ;  rains  ivith  thunder-storms,  hliamtin. 

April. — Pomegranate,  rose,  and  vine  blossom ;  oleander  begins  to  bloom  at 
the  end  of  the  month;  quaila  begin  to  move  N.W.;  the  landrail  arrives;  occa- 
uonal  rains ;  hhaauiB. 

J/in/. — ^In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  harvest  in  the  beginning  of  ihe  month  ; 
cucumbers  ripe  at  this  time  ;  oleanders,  malve,  capers,  blossom  throughout 
the  month.  On  the  mountains  rhododendrons  (I  have  onfy  seen  rhododen- 
droiu  at  an  elevation  of  at  least  5000  I'ect)  in  great  beauty  ;  apricots,  cherries 
(only  at  Damascus) ;  plums  are  ri7>e.  The  ulkworm  changes  into  a  chrysalis ; 
tlie  mulberry,  of  which  the  branches  are  cut  off  at  this  time,  reproduces  them 
4  feet  long  in  a  month.  Occasional  and  slight  rains  in  the  tirst  halt' of  the 
month  ;  ihey  then  cease  altogether,  and  until  the  middle  of  October  no  rain 
ever  falls  on  the  mouutaioa.  Young  partridges  at  the  end  of  the  month ; 
quails  and  crows  disappear. 

Jwte. — Corn  harvest  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  ;  almonds,  cucumbers, 
and  some  sons  of  pumpkins  are  ripe;  the  bee-eater  appears  in  Hocks  towards 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Juli/. — Apples,  pears,  and  peaches  rijicn,  but  olives  are  not  mature  in  this 
month,  as  you  suppose;  the  dates  are  never  lit  (o  eat  in  Syria  at  this  lime, 
though  they  may  bo  so  at  Alexandria.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  early 
gniws  and  Indian  figs  are  ripe:  at  the  same  period  com  harvest  occurs  on  the 
high  hills. 

August. — Figs,  grapes,  water-melons  ripen,  also  walnuts  in  the  plain,  and 
olives  ;  partridges  lay  eggs  towards  tho  end  of  the  month. 

SepfCTnier.  —  Later  grapes  and  Jigs  of  all  sorts  are  ripe  (at  Kumayl,  4100 
Paris  feet,  there  src  fourteen  different  varieties).  Harvest  of  dourra  and  maize. 
(1  do  not  know  the  time  when  cotton  is  gathered,  but  I  believe  that  since  the 
reoccupalion  of  Syria  by  the  Turks,  the  cultivation  of  it  has  almost  entirely 
ceased  in  this  country.)  The  pom^ranate  ripens  at  tho  end  of  September, 
as  well  as  the  walnut  in  the  high  hills. 

Oelober. — Vintage  on  tho  hills ;  about  the  middle  of  the  month  the  first 
storms  with  slight  rains  occur,  in  the  hilts  generally  eight  days  earlier  than  on 
the  coast.  Sometimes,  however,  these  rains  do  not  begin  before  November- 
Ploughing  and  other  field  preparations  depend  upon  the  quonlity,  as  well  as  the 
period  of  the  commencement,  of  these  rams,  romcgranates  are  ri]>e,  and  tho 
latest  aorls  of  figs  (Kkiltawi)  are  gathered  after  the  first  rain ;  the  quail  begins 
to  move  S.  W.  towards  the  end  of  ihe  month. 

NovenAer. — Now  ploughing  and  rice  harvest  lake  place.  I  have  seen  rice- 
fields  in  tiyria  only  near  the  lake  Huleh.  L.-itest  grapes  in  the  hills.  The 
quail  migrates  south  ;  the  mulberry  loses  its  leaves  towards  ihe  end  of  the 
month ;  orange  and  citron  trees  put  forth  rich  bloom  at  this  time ;  heavy  rains 

December. — The  trees   which   are   not  evergreen   lose  their  lea 
country  is  verdant.   Towards  Chrislmns  the  first  ripe  oranges  are  scfi 

■'  3  year,     (A  tiitgU  tree  in  my  garden 


trees  bear  fruit  throughout  the  t 
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yielded  the  whole  suppljr  for  my  household,  which  was  Tery  oonnderible ; 
and  yet,  regardless  of  the  great  consumption  which  was  made  of  it  in  the 
kitchen  for  sorbets,  lemonade,  &c.,  all  wooden  utensils,  kitchen  tables,  &c.y 
were  cleaned  with  lemon  acid.)  Woodcocks  arrive  in  the  beginning,  but 
snipes,  storks,  cranes,  fieldfares,  &c.,  not  till  the  middle  of  December. 

i^ermanent  Snow. — In  the  Lebanon,  except  the  Sannin,  permanent  snow 
lies  only  on  the  highest  crest  of  the  mountain  rangc,'at  the  beginning  of  Watfy 
Kadisheh  (the  holy  valley),  above  Kanobin  and  the  cedars,  north  of  the  road 
which  leads  from  Bsharah  to  Ainata,  Khan-^AkmoTy  and  Baalbek,  This 
highest  crest  is  called  Makmil.  I  estimated  the  summit  o^Fum  d  Mezreb  (by 
the  side  of  which  there  is  a  peak  apiiarently  of  the  same  height,  and  from 
Baalbek  both  peaks  appear  as  the  highest  of  the  Lebanon)  at  S^27'd6  Pttris 
feet,  the  Sannin  being  fixed  at  8772*5  (hypsometer^  On  the  western  side  the 
snow  only  lies  in  the  chasms  between  the  rocks,  and  it  disappears  as  early  as  the 
end  of  May  from  the  surface  of  the  hills ;  but  on  the  eastern  side  it  continues  to 
lie  on  the  surface  even  during  the  summer  months,  especially  when  there  has 
been  a  copious  fail,  though  it  is  then  seen  alone  in  stripes  of  15  or  20  square 
ruthen*  at  the  most.  On  the  plateau  of  the  Sannin  it  lies  in  the  crevices  and 
crater-like  hollows  in  immense  quantities,  and  forms  a  compact  mass,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  pluns  cut  up  with  hatchets.  Forty  mules  are  employed  in 
conveying  this  snow  to  Beyruth  from  May  to  November.  On  the  top  of  Jebd 
Sheikh  there  is  more  snow  than  on  the  Lebanon  ;  still,  even  there,  although  of 
course  I  did  not  ascend  its  summit,  I  did  not  see  any  continuous  snow-fields. 
The  transport  of  the  snow  from  this  mountain  to  Damascus  requires  400  mules. 
On  no  other  heiffhts  of  the  Lebanon,  except  those  mentioned  (two  of  the 
Makmil  9iXid  the  Sannin)  does  any  snow  remain,  but  in  winter  it  continues  on 
the  ground  at  Kumayl  (4100  feet)  sometimes  for  two  or  three  days ;  at  an 
elevation  of  2000  feet,  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  it  never  remains,  even  for  a 
few  hours.  Indeed,  during  a  residence  of  five  years  in  Syria,  I  have  only 
once  seen  snow  at  such  an  elevation  (at  Beit  Meri,  Brumara,  &c.  &c.).  In  the 
Bukaah  the  snow  sometimes  continues  on  the  ground  for  some  days.  Last 
winter,  as  I  learn  by  letters,  it  lasted  for  some  weeks.  The  annals  of  the 
family  Shehab  mention  that  once  (about  one  hundred  years  ago,  as  I  have  not 
got  the  book  with  me  I  cannot  be  exact)  there  had  been  deep  snow  at  Beyruth, 

Throughout  Syria  the  date-palm  {Phcenix  dactyliferd)  only  grows  wild  ;  it 
is  nowhere  cultivated  as  in  Egypt,  nor  is  it  used  in  any  way.  The  highest 
point  in  the  Lebanon  at  which  I  found  this  tree  is  Ain  Anoub  (on  the  road 
from  Beyruth  to  Deir  el  Kammar),  I  estimate  the  height  of  that  village  at 
1500  to  1600  feet,  but  I  have  not  measured  it :  this  estimate,  however,  cannot 
be  far  from  the  truth,  for  Shumlan,  which  is  above  Ain  Anoub ,  is  1874  feet. 
There  are  no  palm-trees  either  at  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  or  in  the  Bukaah , 
nor  have  I  ever  found  any  other  sort  of  palm  than  the  date-tree.  It  is  said 
that  near  Gha&a  the  date  is  in  some  degree  eatable,  but  the  banana  (Musa 
Paradisiaca)  thrives  along  the  whole  coast,  and  becomes  very  palatable,  al- 
though not  QUITE  so  good  as  the  Egyptian.  I  cannot  from  memory  fix  the 
period  when  it  ripens ;  this  is  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that  this  fruit 
IS  cut  off  before  it  is  mature,  and  hung  up  in  the  pantries,  where  it  becomes 
ripe  by  degrees.  We  thus  had  bcmanas  from  autumn  through  the  whole 
winter.  The  culture  of  the  vine  and  of  the  mulbeiry  tree  extends  beyond  the 
villages  which  occupy  the  highest  elevations  in  the  Lebanon  ;  so  with  regard 
to  rve  and  com — of  course  only  on  spots  where  they  will  grow. 

The  village  Hasroun^  4966  feet  nigh,  from  which  I  reached  the  cedars 
(the  elevation  at  which  they  grow  I  found  to  be  6584-89  feet)  after  a  march 

♦  Equal  to  about  150  to  200  acres. 


4923 
4622 
6604 
4966 
5535 
4656 
3332 
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of  two  and  a  half  hours,  offers  the  most  magnificent  appearance  in  respect  of 
this  sort  of  cultivation.  Such  is  also  the  case  at  Btheireh,  which  lies  on  the 
northern  side  oiWady  Kadisheh^  at  the  same  elevation,  and  opposite  to  Hcuroun. 

I  extract  the  following  notes  from  a  description  of  an  excursion  I  made  in 
1843  across  the  northern  Lebanon : — 

Parti  feat. 

Shundan  (starting  point)  .  •  •  •         1874 

Pass  over  the  crest  to  Zahleh     • 

Natural  bridge,  source  of  ^ahr  el  Kelb 

Source  of  Nahr  Ibrahim  •  • 

Hasroun  •  •  •  . 

Cedars      •  .  •  .  . 

Ainata  (on  the  declivity  toward  Baalbek) 

Baalbek    ..... 

Pass  over  the  Lebanon,  on  the  road  from  Beyruth  to 

Damascus         .•••.•         4550 

These  measurements  were  made  with  the  barometer,  and  from  corresponding 
observations  taken  at  Beyruth.  All  the  measurements  by  barometer  gave  a 
smaller  result  than  those  which  I  subsequently  had  occasion  to  make  with  the 
hypsometer  of  Ekling.  This  difference  is  veiy  considerable  with  regard  to  the 
pass  over  the  Lebanon  between  Beyruth  and  Damascus.  The  measurement  by 
means  of  the  hypsometer  (though,  it  is  true,  under  unfavourable  circumstances) 
gave  for  this  pass  (Mughistah)  5013  feet.     Which  is  right  ? 

I  subjoin  my  section  of  the  country  between  Beyruth  and  Damascus.  The 
number  of  the  *  Annals '  *  in  which  it  is  published  contains,  among  others,  the 
following  remarks  in  this  essay. 

The  heights  were  determined  in  1846  by  means  of  two  hypsometers,  which 
were  constructed  at  Vienna  by  Ekling,  under  the  direction  of^  Professor  Baum- 
ffartncr,  and  they  had  been  made  in  accordance  with  directions  given  in  the 
Introduction  to  Professor  Gintes'  work  *  On  Measuring  Heights,'  and  expressed 
in  Paris  feet.  One  of  these  instruments  was  observed  five  times  in  Uie  day 
by  Mr.  Blanche,  tutor  in  the  house  of  the  French  Consul-Geiieral  at  Beyruth. 

Khan  Rouiessat  el  hamr  (khan  of  the  red  cupolas)  was  fixed  barometrically 
in  1843  at  3616  feet;  Khan  Murad,  at  the  same  time,  at  4000  feet.  With 
regard  to  the  highest  point  of  the  road  across  the  Lebanon,  I  refer  to  my 
former  observation.  A  violent  and  cold  wind  caused  a  continual  vibration  of 
the  column  of  quicksilver  in  my  thermometer.  From  the  Tillage  Medjel  to 
the  mill  at  Barrada  there  is  no  inhabited  place. 


XVI. — Notes  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Geography  of  some  Parts 
of  Africa.     By  James  MacQueen,  [Esq. 

(Read  April  8  and  June  10,  1850.) 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  President,  I  proceed  to  lay 
before  the  Society,  as  concisely  as  possible,  a  summary  of  the 
Geography  of  Central  Afiica,  several  degrees  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south  of  the  equator  towards  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  shall 
commence  with  the  lake  to  the  N.  of  the  tropic  of  Ci^ricom,  and 

*  Monatsberichte  der  Gksellschaft  fiir  Erdkunde  zn  Berlin,  Neue  Folge,  4  Band, 

1847. 
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the  countries,  rivers,  &c.  to  the  S.  and  to  the  £.  of  it,  as  these 
have  been  brought  before  us  more  prominently  by  the  late  journeys 
of  Messrs.  Livingston,  Oswell,  and  Murray. 

With  Mr.  Oswell  I  had  considerable  communication  before  he 
left  England,  and  received  from  him  and  from  Captain  Vardon, 
his  fellow  traveller,  much  information  concerning  the  parts  which 
they  had  visited  but  a  short  time  before.  The  pleasure  of  their 
acquaintance  I  owe  to  my  late  lamented  friend.  Sir  William 
Harris,  whose  introduction  was  sufficient  to  assure  me  that  they 
were  men  of  energy  and  intelligence.  On  Mr.  Os well's  leaving 
England  I  drew  up  for  him  a  map,  to  serve  as  a  guide,  or  to  be 
corrected  by  him  during  his  hazardous  enterprise.  The  Lake  was 
placed  on  the  map  exactly  as  it  now  stands.* 

The  Limpopo  and  it«  tributary  streams  terminate  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  probably  to  the  S.  of  Chulawan  and  Holy  Islands.  When 
Mr.  Moffatt,  on  his  late  visit  to  Moselakatse,  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Limpopo,  he  fell  in  with  a  man  of  the  Baquiana  tribe,  who 
had  been  the  guide  of  Dr.  Cowan  and  his  colleagues  in  their 
journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  through  the  interior,  to- 
wards the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  S.  coast,  and  who  con- 
ducted them  from  his  country  in  a  N.  E.  direction  until  they  had 
crossed  a  large  river  which  runs  eastward  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
where  he  left  them ;  they  intending  to  proceed  down  its  banks, 
and  thence  to  Sofala.  This  is  important,  as  Captain  Owen  was 
informed  at  Sofala  that  the  travellers  alluded  to  had  been  mur- 
dered about  twelve  days'  journey  in  the  interior.  Captain  Wil- 
liam Cook  was  informed  at  Quilimane,  by  a  man  who  had 
travelled  much  into  the  interior  to  the  S.W..  that  such  was  really 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  travellers.  They  had  formed  a  kind  of 
stockade,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  a 
formidable  body  of  natives,  but  in  which  they  were  overpowered 
and  massacred.  These  facts  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of 
these  unfortunate  travellers ;  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  it 
took  place,  and  also  that  the  course  of  the  river  Limpopo  and  its 
tributaries  is  to  the  Indian  Ocean  at  the  point  mentioned,  even 
did  not  the  Delta  and  streams  which,  through  it,  enter  the  sea  at 
that  place — in  my  opinion  establish  the  fact. 

The  Bamangwata  tribe  is  noted  above  the  others  for  industry 
and  wealth.  Considerably  to  the  N.  of  them  is  a  tribe  named 
Bamagalalabili ;  and  beyond  them,  to  the  N.E.,  is  found  a  people 
half  white — the  real  Zooloos — or,   probably,  the  descendants  of 


♦  For  an  account  of  the  lake  and  the  surrounding  country,  I  must  refer  to  my 
paper  read  before  this  Society  in  the  Spring  of  1845,  and  published  in  September 
the  same  year,  in  the  *  Colonial  Magazine.'  See  also  the  *  Journal  of  the  fioyal 
Geographical  Society,'  No.  I.  of  Vol.  XX.  for  the  expedition  to  the  lake,  by 
Messni.  Livingston,  Oswell,  and  Murray,  with  Map  by  Arrowsmith. 
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some  of  the  early  Portuguese  settlers  from  the  shores  of  tlie 
Indian  Ocean.  AH  the  countries  to  the  N.  and  the  £.  of  the 
Baquiana  tribe  are  sidd  to  abound  in  rivers,  and  to  be  hilly, 
woody,  populous,  and  fruitful. 

It  IS  a  proof  of  their  seneral  accuracy,  that  the  early  Portuguese 
African  oiscoverers  pointedly  mentioned  a  large  lake  in  the  in- 
terior, in  a  direction  nearly  W.  fr*om  Sofala,  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea  (60  days)  corresponding  with  the  position  of  the 
Lake  Mokoro.* 

Several  particulars  of  interest  appeared  in  the  South  African 
Journals  in  1845,  on  Mr.  Livingston's  authority;  such  as,  *^that 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  lake  the  country  became  very  mountainous,  and 
was  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  Maahana,  who  purchased  guns 
from  the  Portuguese  traders  at  Sofala  through  the  medium  of 
the  Motaquare  traders.'*! 

Mr.  Livingston,  at  the  time  of  his  first  journey,  resided  at 
Mobatse,  and  travelled  from  this  N.E.  by  Sechele.  He  now  re- 
sides at  Kolobeng,  in  24°  60'  S.  lat.,  and  26''  10'  E.  long.,  from 
which  plsLce  he  states,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Oswell,  that  the  lake 
bore  N.N.W. ;  that  is,  considering  the  bearing  to  be  by  compass, 
and  the  variation  two  points  about  due  N.  llie  Bamangwata  tribe 
reside  N.E.  from  Kolobeng,  about  16  miles  W.  of  the  Bakaas. 

According  to  Mr.  OswelFs  first  journey  the  Bakaa  hills  were, 
by  actual  observation,  in  21' 45' S.  lat.  Protracting  carefully 
the  routes  in  bearings  and  distances  from  Mabotse,  the  E.  end  of 
the  Bakaa  hills  lies  in  27^  40^  E.  long.  From  this  point  the  lake 
bore  N.W.,  distant  about  12  days'  journey  on  foot,  24  days  by 
waggon  —say,  200  miles.  The  country  from  Mobatse  to  the  N. 
was  first  very  rugged  and  mountainous,  then  flat  and  barren, 
scantily  supplied  with  water,  and  in  several  places  exhibiting 
remains  of  volcanic  craters.  At  Lupapi  a  fine  sheet  of  water  in  a 
depressed  volcanic  basin  was  found. 

The  Bakaa  hills  rise  from  about  200  to  300  feet  above  the 
adjacent  country.  There  are  many  cornfields  amongst  them. 
The  air  is  very  pure  and  wholesome,  and,  at  the  time  they  were 
there  (the  end  of  June),  the  cold  at  night  was  so  severe  that  it 
froze  the  water  to  a  solid  mass,  which  for  that  latitude,  even 
although  it  was  the  winter  season,  proves  a  considerable  elevation. 

Traversing  the  Bakaa  hills  to  the  W.,  Mr.  Oswell  and  party 
turned  S.E.,  and  descended  on  the  second  day  to  the  Limpopo, 

*  In  my  *  Geographical  Surrey  of  Africa/  No.  XVIII.,  p.  264,  the  centre  of  this 
lake  was  placed  at  20^  S.  lat.,  and  about  iS^**  E.  long.,  the  starting  point  Latakoo 
being  taken  2°  too  much  to  the  west.'  Lake  Demboa  in  S.  lat  19°  and  E.  long.  19°. 

t  Mr.  Parker  told  me  that  he  had  visited  the  lake  at  a  later  period,  and  gave 
me  his  route  (N.W.)  and  time  from  Delagoa  Bay.  He  stated  that  it  received  a 
river  on  the  S.W.,  and  that,  according  to  native  infonnation,  one  ran  from  it  to 
the  N.E. 
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» 
which  they  crossed  and  travelled  near  the  stream  on  its  ri^t 
bank  a  conaderable  distance  to  the  eastward,  passing  in  their  route 
first  the  river  Mikolwe  from  the  S.E.,  which,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Limpopo,  is  150  yards  broad.  'JThey  re-crossed  the  Limpopo 
a  few  miles  from  Lingwapa,*  near  the  junction  of  tlie  Liphalala, 
another  considerable  stream  comins  from  the  S.E.  Below  that, 
and  more  to  the  £.,  the  Limpopo  is  joined  from  the  S.  by  another 
stream,  called  the  Moholoquane,  said  to  be  connected  with  the 
Elephant  river. 

On  the  N.  side,  and  above  Lingwapa,  the  Limpopo  is  joined 
by  several  small  rivers,  one  of  which,  to  the  N.  of  the  Bakaa  moun- 
tains, called  the  Matokesane,  is  the  largest,  and  flows  into  the  Lim- 
popo a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Mikolwe.  Where  the  travel- 
lers crossed  the  Limpopo,  near  Lingwapa,  it  was  about  250  yards 
broad,  above  4  feet  deep,  and  with  a  considerable  current.  This 
was  during  the  dry  season.  The  banks  were  20  feet  high,  steep, 
with  indications  that  when  in  flood  the  river  filled  tliem,  but  with- 
out overflowing.  Near  this  place  there  is  a  small  conical  hill  about 
500  feet  high,  from  the  top  of  which  the  Limpopo  can  be  seen 
bending  its  course  towards  the  E.N.E.  From  Lingwapa  the 
Limpopo  is  joined  by  several  small  rivers  from  the  N/VV.,  while 
the  bhazie,  or  Shazanie,  60  miles  from  Lingwapa,  was  described 
bv  the  natives  as  a  larye  river  flowing  from  the  lake.t  Eastward 
of  Lingwapa  the  country  is  generally  flat  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  with  a  few  conical  low  hills ;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  the  country  is  populous,  hilly,  and  thickly  wooded.  Below 
the  Mikolwe  the  banks  are  infested  with  the  fly  (Setse),  which  is 
most  destructive  to  cattle  and  horses.  It  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
description  of  insects  as  those  which  Bruce  tells  us  infest  the 
coiuitry  to  the  N.  of  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  the  White  Nile 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season. 

Leaving  here  the  Limpopo,  or,  as  it  ought  more  properly  to  be 
called,  the  Ourior  Oori,  in  about  22*  S.  lat.  andSO-^  30'  E.  long., 
pursuing  its  course  in  an  E.N.E.  direction,  let  us  turn  to  tne 
map,  where  we  find  to  the  southward  of  Chulawan,  or  Holy  Islands, 
between  21°  and  21°  31'  S.  lat.,  a  low  deltas  intersected  with  several 
streamsy  all  of  which  were  reported  to  Owen  to  come  from  one  great 
river  in  the  interior.  Of  these  streams  the  Govooro  was  the 
largest.  It  was,  says  Owen,  small  at  its  mouth,  but  a  superb 
river  in  the  interior.  South  of  it  is  the  Moronome,  also  a  stream 
of  considerable  magnitude.     In  this  part  the  mountains  are  at  a 

♦  In  about  30^  30'  E.  long,  and  22°  S.  lat. 

f  The  rivers  joining  the  Limpopo  from  the  N.  side  to  the  E.  of  Lingwapa,  arc 
the  Lotsane»  the  Lebetu,  the  Motiiiste,  or  Macloueste,  and  the  Sliazie,  or  the  Shazanie. 
Mr.  Oswell  was  probably  misinformed  respecting  the  Shazic  being  the  largest,  and 
that  it  came  from  the  lake. 
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conBiderable  distance  from  the  sea.  Tlie  mouths  of  these  Btreams 
are,  like  those  of  many  other  African  rivers,  blocked  u])  by  sand 
bants  which  the  currents  and  terrible  surfs  roll  in  upon  them. 
In  this  portion  of  the  African  coast  I  consider  the  mouth  or 
mouths  of  the  Limpopo  or  Oori  to  lie,  and  the  name  Govooro  is  to 
me  a  strong  presumption  in  proof.  From  Lingwapa  to  this  point 
is  240  geographical  miles,almost  in  a  direct  line,, and  all  accounts 
agree  that  the  Oori  in  its  lower  course  becomes  a  magnificent 
stream.  The  Dutch  farmers  or  bocrs.  who  have  spread  o*er  this 
portion  of  Africa  a  long  way  to  the  north,  informed  Mr.  Livingston 
"  tliat  the  Oori  becomes  a  very  large  river,  and  that  it  does  not 
go  to  Delagoa  Bay,  bvt  enters  the  sea  by  its  oxen  proper  mouth  and 
name  a  little  to  the  north  of  that  Bay.'  * 

In  lat.  24'^  50'  S  there  is  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Oro,  Ouro,  or 
Gold  River  of  the  Portuguese,  which  names  identify  this  stream 
with  the  Oori,  providing  the  Govooro  is  not  the  termination  of 
this  important  stream.  I  cling  at  present  to  this  opinion  as  it 
gives  to  that  portion  of  Africa  a  more  natural  geographical  appear- 
ance, and  at  the  same  time  leaves  suificient  space  for  the  Innham- 
hane  and  otiier  rivers  which  enter  the  Indian  Ocean  in  that  portion 
of  Eastern  Africa,  Mr.  Parker,  who  affirmed  that  he  travelled 
from  Delagoa  Bay  N.W.  to  the  lake,  told  me  that  after  passing 
the  Liomba  Mountains,  he  at  the  end  of  nine  days  found  the 
rivers  running  to  the  N.E,,  which  statement,  if  right,  I  conceive, 
settles  the  point,  tliat  the  Great  Lesuto  and  its  tributaries  form 
the  parent  stream  of,  or  a  large  tributai^  to,  the  Manice  or  St. 
George  River,  which,  be  it  recollected,  Owen's  surveying  party 
left  issuing  from  the  mountains  to  the  W,  The  Mapoota,  the 
southern  stream,  is  a  small  river  (a  mere  mountain  stream),  and 

*  OnlheTthSeptembfr,  1841.  Mr.  LiTingston  wriles  Mr.  Osweil  (flddressfd  lo 
Indis)  Ihiis  :— "  The  Lioipopn  ruiiB  and  flows  nearly  E.  after  it  goes  bcjend  joar 
farthest  point  in  itt  course  last  year,  as  the  boers  (Dulch  farmerc)  wu  tf  nittTiaa 
Ihe  tea  ■  little  to  the  N.  of  Delagoa  Bay.  The  cooutTy  becomi^s  densely  wooded 
to  Ihe  N.E.,  and  Glled  with  elcphunls." 

On  the  S2nd  March,  1847.  Mr.  LivingBton  again  writes  Mr-  Oswell  (nddressed 
to  ludiu),  accompanied  by  a  roagh  delineation  of  the  river,  and  two  of  iti  (oDthern 
Iribularies,  the  HBme  of  the  one  being  the  Leplnolft  (Liphalolu).  bal  the  uanie  of 
the  other  he  had  forgotten.  The  river,  he  says,  ruccives,  first  the  Lepinola,  and 
then  Ihe  other  river ;  after  which  it  roakes  a  sweep  away  back  to  the  N.E.  The 
boers  declare  that  it  enters  the  sea  B  little  to  the  N.  of  Delagoa  Bay;  thai  it 
becomes  an  immense  stream— the  mother  of  all  rivers,  after  teceiTinjf  the  rivers 

On  the  10th  April,  1B18,  Mr.  Livingston  again  writes  Mr.  Oswell  (nddrrssed  In 
England)  from  Kolobo^  tbus :— "  1  see  nu  reason  to  dissent  from  the  0{>inions, 
that  the  Limpopo  goes  to  far  N.  (1st  Bahaa  Mountain),  but  tlill  it  Inms  ngain  more 
S.and  then  again  lo  the  N.E.  There  eiists  a  range  of  very  high  hills  NiE.  of  the 
Bnmapele.  1  believe  il  ijnile  posaible  that  yonr  northing  may  be  correct,  by  sup. 
posing  that  (he  river  first  makes  a  great  bend  S."     He  then  adds,  "  I  mii»(  now  say 


and  waggons  • 


n  go  0 
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at  the  point  where  the  explorers  left  it  (62  miles  from  the  sea), 
was  stated  to  rise  in  the  mountains  about  20  miles  distant  to  the 
S.\V.  or  S.W.  by  S.  These  mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Liomba  range,  stretching  S.W.  till  it  joins  the  Drakenberg  chain 
in  about  2^  30'  S.  lat.  and  30«  E.  long.  The  Great  Lesuto 
(before  its  junction  with  some  of  its  tributaries),  nearly  equal  to 
itself  in  size,  divides  into  two  channels,  25  yards  broad  each,  very 
rapid,  and  scarcely  fordable  at  some  distance  from  LfOtete,  the 
capital. 

E.N.E.  of  the  lake  the  mountains  are  reported  to  be  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  supplies  to  the  lake  come 
from  the  N.  and  N.W.  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  discloses  to 
our  view  the  sources  of  the  great  streams  which,  with  others 
conung  from  the  central  districts  more  to  the  N.,  form  the  great 
river,  which  enters  the  sea  in  17°  50'  S.  lat.,  and  of  which  Nourse* 
river  is  probably  a  branch.  The  river  alluded  to  is  a  very  large 
stream,  even  during  the  dry  season,  much  larger  than  the  Orange 
river,  where  it  enters  tlie  Atlantic.  Mr.  Cook,  a  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionary, states  that  round  the  sources  of  the  Kuisip  and  Swakop 
rivers  the  cold  is  very  severe,  and  that  the  E.  w^ind  is  always  most 
piercing  and  cold,  proving  that  it  must  come  from  very  high 
mountains.  The  earliest  Portuguese  navigators  called  the  high 
mountain  chain,  which  they  were  told  existed  in  this  portion  of 
Africa,  *'  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  that  is  meaning  simply 
exceeding  high  mountains. 

Mr.  Cook  also  says  that  northward  and  north  eastward  of  the 
Damaras  of  the  plains  the  country  becomes  well  watered,  populous, 
and  abounding  with  cattle  and  provisions.  Mr.  Kolbe,  another 
missionary,  says,  '*  the  south  part  of  the  Damara  country,  near 
22^  S.  lat,  is  mountainous,  the  northern  part  flat,  with  small 
hillocks  covered  with  wild  heath,  grass,  and  bushes.  The  streams 
fail  in  the  dry  season,  but  numerous  large  trees  grow  and  thrive 
on  their  banks,  and  move  to  the  N.  and  the  N.E.  Other  streams 
contain  water  throughout  the  year."  The  Damaras  are  a 
numerous  race,  and  call  themselves  *'  Ovaherero ;"  they  are  tall 
and  well  made,  and  subsist  chiefly  upon  their  prodigious  herds  of 
cattle  ;  in  some  cases  8000  belonging  to  one  individual.  To  the 
N.E  dwell  a  people  called  Ovatjoane,  akin  to  negroes,  and  to 
the  north  a  people  called  "  Ovampo."  Their  country  is  very 
fertile,  and  they  live  in  towns  and  villages  under  a  king,  and 
practise  agriculture.  The  Damaras  understand  the  language  of 
the  latter.  They  are  very  careless  of  and  cruel  to  their  sick ; 
practise  circumcision,  and  follow  the  Eastern  custom  of  taking  off 
the  sandal.  They  have  a  community  of  wives  and  also  of  goods 
— the  Socialists  in  fact  of  S.  Africa. 

It  has  been  again  and  again  stated  that  the  river  Coaiua  takee 
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ibi  rise  io  ft  lake.  Tliat  able  geographer,  De  Lisle,  has  a  lake  in 
about  15°  S.  lat. ;  and  Viacount  Banaeira  confirms  this  in  a  letter 
whicli  I  received  from  hiin  some  years  ago.  He  states  that  a  Portu- 
guese gentleman,  who  had  been  in  that  portion  of  Africa,  informed. 
him  that  there  was  more  than  one  lake  furnishing  supplies  to  that' 
well  knon-n  stream ;  and  he  adds  that  he  knew  of  no  direct  commu- 
nication  from  Soutliem  Benguela  thronsh  the  interior  to  Tete. 

The  rivers  descending  from  the  N.W.  and  the  W.  to  the  lake, 
coming,  as  they  certainly  do,  from  snow-clad  mountains,  prove 
first  that,  from  their  swollen  state  and  great  coldness,  their  re- 
spective courses  must  be  short ;  and  secondly,  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Zouca  having  any  connection  with  the  Cuama. 

There  is  soniL'tning  unsatisfactory  respecting  the  river  Luaba 
and  its  connection  with  the  river  of  QuilHmane,  and  also  the 
Zambezi.  Starting  at  once  from  the  river  Qnillimane,  only  a 
few  yards  broad,  the  Luaba  is  entered,  a  mighty  stream  about  one- 
mile  broad,  with  a  rapid  current.  We  near  little  or  nothing 
more  about  it,  and  then  find  the  Zambezi  at  Tete,  while  from 
Lacerda  wo  learn  that  where  the  Zambezi  passes  through  the 
Great  Lupala  chain,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "\\\fi  Spine  of  the  World" 
the  stream,  though  doubtless  very  rapid,  was  yet  so  shallow  that  it 
would  not  admit  the  navigation  of  very  light  boats,  which  com- 
pelled Lacerda  to  travel  by  laud  until  he  got  beyond  the  dreary 
passage.  Can  the  Luaba  be  a  stream  coming  from  the  S.W., 
and  joined  by  the  Zambezi  below  Sena  ?* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  generality  of  the  tribes  in  this  portion 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  Africa  have  traditions  concerning  the 
Flood,  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  his  Expulsion  from  Paradise.  One 
tribe,  dwelling  in  the  mountainous  region  to  the  W.  of  Sena,  relate 
of  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man  almost  exactly  the  same  as  we 
do,  but  with  the  following  addition — ^tbat  the  Deity  placed  a 
covered  pot  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  with  the  strictest 
injunctions  not  to  open  it.  This  was  to  be  the  test  of  their 
obedience  or  disobedience.  After  much  doubt  and  delay,  curiosity 
on  the  part  of  the  woman  got  the  better  of  her  faith  ;  she  ac- 
cordingly opened  it,  when  out  sprang  a  rat,  which  sprang  up  the 
tree  and  ate  the  sacred  fruit.  The  Deity,  foi-  this  act  of  dis- 
obedience, expelled  them  from  the  Garden,  and  doomed  them  to 
wander  into  distant  lands,  and  their  children  to  be  "black  and 
stupid."  They  accordingly  came  into  the  land  of  the  blacks 
(Africa),  where  a  son  and  a  daughter  were  born  unto  them,  both 
black  and  ugly,  which  bo  horrified  and  disgusted  them  that  they 
fled  from  their  offspring  into  the  land  of  the  whites,  where  repent- 
ing, the  Deity  became  reconciled  to  them,  and  blessed  them  with 
happiness,  prosperity,  and  childre 
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Quitting  this  portion  of  Africa,  let  us  turn  to  the  parts  W.  of 
Mombas,  to  the  Great  Lake  in  the  interior,  about  500  geographical 
miles  distant,  and  the  countries  and  rivers  S.  of  Kaffa  to  the  Bay 
of  Formosa  and  Melinda.  Besides  the  interesting  communica- 
tions of  Messrs.  Rebmann  and  Krapf,  numerous  Arabic,  Portu- 
Sese,  and  other  authorities  have  been  carefully  examined.  Rabbai 
*pia,  where  these  worthy  missionaries  are  stationed,  is  situated 
on  a  ridge  of  mountains  about  25  miles  W.N.W.  of  Mombas.  This 
ridge  runs  in  a  N.E.  direction,  and  terminates  on  the  sea-coast 
close  to  the  point  where  the  river  of  Killeef  was  placed  in  our 
maps,  but  which  Dr.  Krapf  ascertained  not  to  be  a  river,  but  an 
arm  of  the  sea  extending  inland  among  high  mountains  to  a 
distance  of  25  miles.  The  air  of  these  mountains  is  cool  and  the 
climate  excellent.  Mr.  Rebmann's  first  journey  extended  only  to 
Taita,  but  his  second  was  carried  out  to  Jagga  in  its  S.W.  ex- 
tremity. Crossing  the  ridge  from  Rabbai  JVTpia,  he  came,  after 
30  miles  journeying,  to  the  edge  of  a  plain  or  desert  near  Endanga. 
From  this  place  he  crossed  a  plain  covered  with  thorny  bushes 
and  with  little  water,  until  at  the  end  of  8  days  (about  73  miles) 
he  came  to  Kadiaro,  the  town  of  the  chief  of  a  portion  of  the  Taita 
tribes,  situated  on  the  S.E.  end  and  side  of  the  range  of  moun- 
tains. These  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  a  great  height 
Kadiaro  is  about  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  climate 
cool  and  delightful  —  every  spot  cultivated,  the  sugar  cane 
abundant,  and  sheep  and  goats  are  numerous.  The  peak  of 
Kadiaro  rises  to  a  height  of  about  2000  feet  above  that  place. 
The  first  range  runs  from  S.  to  N.,  with  numerous  springs  and 
many  small  lakes.  The  Taita  country  consists  of  three  great 
ranges  of  hills,  with  many  hundreds  of  villages,  and  about  150,000 
to  160,000  inhabitants.  The  first  range  from  Kadiaro  W.  is 
about  5  miles  distant,  and  is  called  Lahenga  Mahasson  ;  and  the 
third  or  western  range  is  about  15  miles  to  the  W.,  or  rather  to 
the  N.  of  Kadiaro.  The  country  is  divided  into  three  districts, 
viz.,  Kadiaro,  Endara,  and  Boora,  or  Kelim  Kobema,  the  last  two 
districts  stretching  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  about  three  days  journey. 
On  the  plain,  near  the  E.  side  of  the  Kadiaro  range,  were  found 
numerous  detached  rocks,  some  of  them  100  feet  high.  Mr. 
Rebmann  was  well  received  by  the  people  of  Kadiaro. 

The  Taita  mountains  stretch  northerly  to  a  distance  of  40  or 
50  miles,  where  they  join  a  lower  range,  which  passes  E.N.E.  till 
it  imites  with  the  mountains  running  to  the  N.E.,  immediately 
behind  Mombas,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  higher  range  whicli 
runs  westward  till  it  joins  the  snow-covered  hills  of  the  W. 

In  the  end  of  1847  Mr.  Rebmann  left  Rabbai  M  pia  to  proceed 
to  Jagga,  a  remarkable  country  situated  to  the  westward,  or 
rather  N.  W.  by  W.  of  Taita,  and  on  tlie  direct  road  to  the  Great 
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Lake,  He  pursued  the  road  to  Taita,  and  passing  Euadiaro  bent 
his  way  to  the  ^V.N.W.,  as  he  passed  through  the  southern  parts 
of  Boora.  From  Kadiaro  to  the  confines  of  Jagga  ia  seven  or 
eight  days'  journey  over  ridges,  and  one  plain  of  two  days'  journey 
without  water.  From  the  Buora  district  Mr.  Rebniann  first  saw 
the  great  mountain  oi Kilimani^-aro,  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
and  then  five  days'  journey  to  the  west.  The  ridges  in  tliis  part 
run  from  S.  to  N.  He  stopped  some  days  at  Masagnote,  whence 
Kilimandj-aro  is  visible.  Leaving  Masagnote,  he  crossed  the  river 
Guaro,  Ihe  receptacle  of  all  the  waters  of  Boora,  which  river  turns 
to  the  east  and  runs  to  the  Pangany,  being  joined  a  little  to  the 
south  hy  the  Madadi,  from  3  to  4  yards  hroad.  Two  days  from 
the  Gnaro  he  crossed  the  Laroi,  1  foot  deep  and  from  10  to  12 
broad.  As  be  approached  Jagga  the  country  became  fine  and 
covered  with  trees.  Soon  after  he  crossed  the  Gana,  3  feet 
deep  by  30  to  40  broad,  a  rapid  stream,  tlie  water  of  which 
was  very  cold,  the  stream  descending  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  snow-clad  range.  Crossing  the  river,  he  entered  the 
kingdom  of  Kislcma.  The  Gana  joins  the  Lami,  and  these  united 
form  the  head  waters  of  the  Pangany,  or  Fangany  as  the  Arabs 
pronounce  it.  To  the  N.  was  the  Kiakarabutia  mountain,  E. 
of  Kilimandj-aro,  whicli  former  mountain  fonna  the  houndarj'  of 
the  Wakamba  country.  In  his  next  journey  Mr.  Rebniann  pro- 
ceeded still  further  w.  From  Kislema  to  Manihkunga  is  10 
miles,  at  which  place  the  peak  of  Kilimandj-aro  bears  N.W. 
Next  day  he  went  to  Madjame,  where  he  slept,  then  about  6  milea 
from  the  mountain.  Pursuing  his  journey  through  a  country 
intersected  with  valleys  from  1500  to  2000  feet  deep,  he  crossed 
in  a  day  and  a  lialFs  journey,  between  Kislema  and  Madjame, 
twelve  streams,  one  of  which  was  only  5  inches  deep  and  5  yards 
broad.  Here,  in  the  province  of  Uru,  or  Oroo,  the  mountain  was 
about  6  miles  distant  Eastward,  and  distant  10  or  12  miles,  was 
Mount  Shuru,  sometimes  covered  with  snow.  On  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary, after  a  journey  of  15  miles  through  a  veiy  rugged  country, 
he  came  to  the  Weriwarie,  Ij  foot  deep  and  14  yards  hroad, 
forming  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  state  of  Madjame,  to  the  chief 
of  which  he  was  bound.  Here  Kilimandj-aro  was  only  about  3J 
miles  distant.  The  state  of  Madjame  extends  three  days'  journey 
E.  to  W.,  and  10  or  12  miles  from  S.  to  N.  and  is  bounded  to  the 
N.  and  N.E.  by  the  snow-clad  mountain  of  Kilimandj-aro,  or, 
'  the  Mountain  of  Greatness.* 

Mr.  Rebmann  clearly  intimates  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  height  was  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  In  this  latitude  the 
line  of  perpetual  congelation  is  at  least  1 7,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  so  that  its  height  probably  exceeds  20,000  feet.  Many 
streams  descend  from  the  snow  {called  Kibo  in  the  language  of 
Jagga)  to  the  W.,  in  which  direction,  and  at  no  great  distance, 
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there  is  in  the  country  of  Handu  or  Hendrui  a  lake  called  Roy 
which  in  the  rainy  season  and  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  be- 
comes very  large,  when  the  surf  on  its  shores  is  very  rough. 
During  the  dry  season  it  almost  vanishes,  and  the  land  around 
its  banks  becomes  encrusted  with  salt,  which  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce  for  the  natives  with  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
It  is  in  a  country  called  Djadjo  or  Jajo,  from  which  Kilimandj-aro 
is  still  visible,  r  rom  salt  being  found  on  its  shores  it  is  clear  that 
it  has  no  outlet,  nor  can  it  be  the  source  of  any  fresh  water  river, 
though  it  is  certainly  the  receptacle  of  one,  and  probably  that  one 
which  rises  near  the  equator  to  the  south  of  tne  sources  of  the 
western  branch  of  the  Nile.  The  streams  descending  from  Kili- 
mandj-aro run  to  the  S.,  and  from  its  northern  side  others  descend 
to  the  N.  and  NE. 

This  mountain  is  about  180  geographical  miles  nearly  W.  or 
W.  by  N.  i  N.  from  Mombas,  and  consequently  in  about  36°  38' 
E.  long.,  and  3°  20'  S.  lat.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  Taita 
hills  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  next  in  height  to  Kilimandj-aro, 
and  12  miles  N.E.  is  Mount  Shuru  (the  Djulu  of  Krapf),  but 
without  perpetual  snow.  The  cold  upon  the  Taita  hills  is,  however, 
very  severe,  as  was  found  by  a  party  from  Mombas,  who,  going 
to  mvade  some  of  the  Jagga  tribes  situated  beyond  them,  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  being  attacked  by  the  people  on  the 
summit  of  this  range,  were  routed,  the  cold  being  so  intense  that 
their  benumbed  hands  could  not  use  their  fire-arms. 

Near,  and  to  the  N.W.  of  Kilimandj-aro  is  another  lake  called 
Lucajo,  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow ;  and  not  far  from  the 
lake,  N.  to  N.  W.,  is  the  tribe  of  Wabehkirao,  literally,  *  the  small 
race,'  their  stature  being  only  twice  the  length  of  the  arm  from 
the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger.  Beyond  the  chain,  of 
which  Kilimandj-aro  is  the  chief,  is  the  powerful  tribe  of  Wak- 
amba  and  more  to  the  W.  a  portion  of  the  Ukuafi. 

The  Wakamba  live  around  the  river  Adi,  which  is  not  passable 
during  the  rains.  The  Ukuafi  are  a  wild  fierce  people,  who  have 
neither  houses  nor  huts,  and  subsist  upon  milk  and  meat.  They 
dwell  near  a  river,  which  is  so  large  that  they  cannot  cross  it ;  and 
the  western  portion  of  the  tribe  make  frequent  attempts  to  cut  ofl^ 
the  communication  of  the  Wakambas  with  Jagga.  They  do  not 
bury  their  dead,  but  throw  them  away,  to  decay  or  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beasts.  The  great  river  mentioned  is  no  doubt  the  Sabake, 
hitherto  considered  as  the  Quillimancy. 

Mr.  Rebmann  gives  a  route  from  Madjaine,  by  Wanderebo  and 
Uniame  to  Ugago  or  Ugogo,  of  twelve  days'  journey,  which  latter 
country  is  next  to  and  near  the  Monomoises,  a  people,  not  a  place^ 
and  which  name  he  says  comprehends  an  immense  track  of  Central 
Africa.  From  the  eastern  borders  of  their  country  it  is  fifteen 
days'  journey  to  the  lake,  through  a  nearly  level  country.     Dr. 
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Krapf  says,  tliat  from  -Tagga  lo  the  lake  is  from  1 50  to  200  hours' 
travel.  Hours  \s  an  Arab  mode  of  computation,  and  each  hour 
ia  equal  to  about  li  or  U  geographical  miles,  anil  taking  the 
medium,  1 75  hours  is  300  miles,  which  is  rather  more  than  can  be 
accomplished  by  common  caravjins  in  thirty  days'  journey ;  but  com- 
puting itat  165  hours,  it  would,  when  compared  with  other  more  spe- 
cific accounts,  be  tolerably  correct.  The  capital  of  the  Monomoises 
is  called  Usambara,  and  its  powerful  chief  Libun.  From  Usam- 
bere  is  probably  derived  the  well-known  name  and  lake  Zambre. 

Dr.  Krapf  gives  many  interesting  particulars  of  eastern  Africa 
in  general,  and  of  that  portion  of  it  situated  between  Mombas  and 
the  Pangany  river,  which  he  had  visited  by  laud,  and  also  by  sea 
along  the  coast.  To  the  N.  of  the  Pangany  the  country  ia  hilly 
and  rugged  in  the  extreme  ;  the  mnuntMna  rising  in  some  places 
to  the  height  of  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  steep 
and  ruggod  with  narrow  fertile  valleys-  The  most  important 
portion  of  this  hilly  country  is  called  Usambara,  and  the  capital  is 
about  three  days'  journey  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pangany.  The 
coast  to  the  N.  of  Pangany  is  bold  and  rugged,  and  bears  the 
strongest  marks  of  having,  in  early  times,  been  torn  by  terrible 
convulsions  of  nature.  The  Pangany  Dr.  Krapf  found  to  be 
about  150  yards  broad ;  a  deep  and  rapid  stream  descending  from 
the  mountainous  country  just  alluded  to.  Its  mouth  is  in  5'  30'  S. 
The  town  or  village  of  Pangany  is  on  the  N.,  and  the  town 
Boannee  on  the  S.  bank-  From  this  last  mentioned  place  the 
caravans  start  to  proceed  to  the  great  interior  lake  to  the  W. ; 
the  first  part  of  the  journey  bending  a  little  southerly  to  avoid  the 
precipitous  hills  through  which  the  Pangany  flows.  Phis  is  impor- 
tant to  know,  because  the  starting  point  has  hitherto  been  stated, 
although  from  this  town,  to  be  on  the  coast  almost  S.W.  of  Zanzi^ 
bar,  which,  if  considered  to  be  the  starting  point,  would  make  a 
serious  difference  in  tlie  position  of  the  lake.  What  Dr.  Krapf 
states  is  confirmed  to  me  by  other  authorities,  and  especially  by 
an  itinerary  which  I  presented  in  1845  to  this  Society,  and  whicb 
is  one  of  the  most  correct  that  ever  came  in  my  way.  According 
to  this  the  distance  from  the  sea  to  the  lake  is  sixty-two  day? 
actual  travelling,  and  Prince  Hillwal,  the  son  of  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat,  who  was  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  confirmed  thia 
statement.  Dr.  Kranf  was  told  repeatedly  that  it  was  sixty  days' 
or  two  months  west  from  Mombas,  and  in  the  country  of  Usam- 
bara he  met  a  man  who  had  been  at  it,  and  said  that  from  Usam- 
bara the  di-.tance  was  fifty  days'  journey,  the  road  lying  through 
different  tribes,  the  names  of  several  corresponding  with  those 
given, by  different  authorities,  more  especially  by  one  transmitted 
to  the  United  States  by  the  American  consul  at  Zanzibar,  and 
published  some  years  ago  in  those  Ststes. 
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The  position  of  this  lake  should  tlierefore  be  in  about  4"^  30'  S. 
lat.,  and  31®  to  32®  £.  lon^. ;  but  allowing  8  geographical  miles 
for  the  day's  journey,  which  I  think  may  properly  be  done,  the 
true  position  will  be  in  31^  £.  long.  The  route  from  Jagga  passes 
more  to  the  N.  than  the  route  firom  Boannee.  Where  the  latter 
reaches  it  towards  its  southern  extremity  it  is  described  to  be  in 
breadth  equal  to  the  distance  from  Zanzibar  by  sea  to  the  African 
coast,  or  about  24  miles ;  but  it  appears  that  it  spreads  out  greatly  to 
the  N.W.,  though  I  suspect  its  reported  breadth  iq  that  part  arises 
from  the  expansion  of  the  river  coming  from  the  N.  W.,  as  travellers 
say  there  are  numerous  islands  in  it,  on  one  of  which  they  rested 
each  night  as  they  proceeded  through  it,  during  the  space  of  eight 
days.  Two  Portuguese  missionaries,  who  had  reached  it  from  the 
S.,  state  that  two  large  rivers  run  into  it  from  the  W.,  by  which 
they  conceived  the  Portuguese  from  the  £.  coast  might  reach  their 
possessions  in  Bengucia  and  Augola.  It  goes  by  different  names, 
Taganika,  Zurahwah,  and  Bahar  Safe,^  the  latter  name  heard  by 
Dr.  Krapf,  being  probably  a  corruption  of  the  name  Luffia  or 
Boofoo,  the  great  river  which  runs  through  it.  The  land  is  very  flat 
on  both  sides  of  the  lake,  especially  for  nearly  fifteen  days'  journey 
to  the  E.  of  it.  Dr.  Krapf  heard  the  customary  African  reports, 
that  while  one  river  flowed  from  it  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  another 
ran  from  it  to  the  W.  or  N.W. ;  which  latter  he  considered  might 
be  the  Congo,  by  which  he  thought  he  could,  in  the  journey  he 
contemplated  across  the  continent,  reach  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  had  so  much  experience  of  this  mode  of  reversing  the 
course  of  rivers  by  native  Africans,  that  we  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  the  error.  The  river  running  from  the  lake  in  the 
direction  of  the  Congo  is  in  reality  a  river  flowing  from  the  centre 
of  Africa  into  the  lake.  Dr.  Krapf  heard  of  the  great  river 
"  Roofoo  "  in  the  interior,  abounding  with  islands.  In  this  we 
recognise  the  Luffia  (the  letters  L  and  R  being  readily  changed 
in  Africa),  which  is  the  Rofoe  crossed,  in  3^  22'  S.  lat,  and  26^ 
18'  E.  long.,  by  Pedro,  the  Portuguese  traveller,  whose  routes 
through  the  central  parts  of  the  continent  are  generally  accurate 
and  interesting.  Dr.  Krapf  had  also  heard  of  a  great  river,  that 
from  the  interior  (700  miles  from  Mombas)  ran  to  the  Western 
Ocean ;  which  is  probably  the  Coango  in  its  early  course.  He 
also  maintains  that  white  men  came  from  the  W.  coast  to  the 
great  lake. 

One  nation  deserves  particular  mention,  namely,  the  Wakamba, 
a  great  people  (not  negroes),  who  spread  from  the  N.  of  Kilimandj- 
aro  along  a  great  river  northwards  to  the  parent  stream  of  the  Ozee. 
These  Wakambas  hold  communication  with  the  Golda  negroes, 

^  Lake  N'yassi  is  fifteen  dajrs*  Jonniey  (say  150  miles)  due  W,  of  Qniloft. 
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and,  first  crossing  a  great  river  (the  Dana?),  travel  up  a  river 
(the  Maro,  or  I'okomoni?)  nrirthwards  till  they  reach  the  country 
where   Christians   are  found    (KaiFa   and    Enarea),  from    whicn 

fcople  in  the  dress  anil  of  the  colour  of  Arabs  come  to  trade. 
mniediately  beyond  the  Wakamba,  to  the  N.E,,  are  the  Gallas,  - 
who,  though  a  superior  race  of  men,  are  from  llieir  warlike  hahita 
the  aconrge  of  Eastern  Africa.  Some  of  the  Wakanibas  are,  aa 
Dr.  Krapf  was  told,  very  fair,  and  Bruce  iias  stated  the  eaine. 
That  there  are  white  people  in  the  interior  of  Africa  has  often 
been  asserted.  Prince  Hillwal  assured  me  that  they  were  now 
but  a  small  community,  and  that  their  place  of  residence  in  the 
interior  was  about  15  days'  journey  from  the  western  boundary  of 
his  father's  territory  ;  tliey  lived  on  a  mountain  near  a  river, 
carefully  guarded,  especially  during  the  night,  when  the  galea 
were  shut  and  secured.     Whence  have  they  come  ? 

Dr.  Krapf  states  that  the  country  to  the  N.  of  the  Taita  range 
becomes  open,  and  that  villages  beyond  it  can  he  seen  to  a  great 
distance.  At  a  month's  journey  in  tliat  direction  is  a  country 
(Ukumbani  ?)  surrounded  by  a  river,  to  which  people  from  the 
N.,  in  the  Arabic  dress,  and  speaking  the  Arabic  language,  come  , 
aft«r  a  journey  of  two  months  to  trade.  This  indefatigable  mis- 
sionary  visited  every  part  of  the  Bay  of  Formosa,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  to  Patta  and  Lamoo,  He  says  all  these  rivers  join 
in  the  Delta,  and  come  from  two  great  streams ;  one  descending 
from  the  unknown  countries  of  tlie  W.,  and  the  other,  the  Ozee, 
from  one  gieat  river  flowing  from  the  N.W.,  but  communicating 
not  far  from  the  coast  with  the  western  stream.  He  foiind  the 
Ozee  ebb  and  narrow  at  its  mouth  (a  proof  that  it  shifts  from  the 
doods  and  the  surfs),  but  inland  it  is  very  deep.  It  comes  from 
the  great  river  called  Pokomoui,  fi-om  the  name  of  a  tribe  and  a 
great  chief  on  its  banks.  It  is  identical  with  Captain  Owen's 
Pokemasa.  The  Gallas  call  this  river  the  Maro,  and  the  Sowa- 
hcles  cull  it  the  Vamba.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  Maro  there  is 
a  tribe  called  Kaffiro,  who  are  very  fair,  and  who  bring  down 
Arabian  articles  for  sale.  Ttiese  names  may  be  recognised  aa  the 
Maro  or  Malo  of  Sir  William  Harris  and  others,  and  tlie  Yamha 
of  Mr.  d'Abaddie,  who  maintains,  as  I  think,  the  erroneous 
opinion  that  tlie  Gojob  joins  the  White  Nile  in  the  country  of 
Vamba.  It  is  the  great  river  of  the  Portuguese  called  '*  Obii,"  a 
corruption  of  the  name  "  Oniuo,"  by  which  it  is  known  in  its  early 
coui'se.  Dr.  K.rapf  heard  the  customary  African  stories  about  the 
Gojob,  the  Jub,  the  Ozee,  the  Pokomoui,  Pangany,  and  Luffia, 
&c.,  being  the  same  river,  or  coming  from  the  same  river,  which 
conmiunicated  with  the  White  Nile ;  all  of  which  reports  mean 
simply  that  the^e  rivers  take  their  rise  nearly  in  the  tame  high 
'■  "     'a  of  Central  Africa. 
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When  once  over  the  bar,  the  Ozee,  or  Pokomoni,  becomes  broad, 
and  deep  enough  for  large  ships.  I  am  informed  that,  at  the 
distance  of  about  60  miles  from  the  sea,  it  is  joined  by  a  large 
river  from  the  N.W.  Dr.  Krapf  says  the  Pokomonis  understand  the 
Galla  language,  and  supply  the  great  Gal  las  with  rice,  maize,  &c. 
He  also  gives  the  names  of  many  considerable  Pokomoni  towns, 
extending  along  the  banks  of  the  river  to  a  distance  of  12  days* 
journey.  At  Killangore,  one  of  these,  Musa,  a  great  Pokomoni 
chief,  has  his  residence.  He  is  frequently  attacked  by  the  Gallas, 
and  also  by  a  portion  of  the  Ukuafi  tnbe,  residing  near  him. 
Two  other  divisions  of  this  barbarous  people  dwell,  one  to  the  N. 
of  Taita,  and  the  other  to  the  N.  or  N  N.  W.  of  Jagga.  A  native 
told  him  that  the  entrance  to  the  middle  branch  of  the  Pokomoni, 
at  or  near  Emtotama,  resembled  the  entrance  into  Surat,  where  he 
had  been.  The  natives  do  not  row  their  boats  on  the  Pokomoni 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  but  move  them  by  means 
of  poles,  which  they  strike  into  the  banks.  There  are  no  dangerous 
fevers  around  these  rivers,  and  Dr.  Krapf  was  told  that  the  cUmate 
was  generally  healthy. 

The  length  and  size  of  African  rivers  are  not  to  be  judged  by 
their  outlets,  because  in  almost  every  portion  of  that  continent 
tJiey  are  blocked  up  with  bars  of  sand  and  stones  thrown  up  by 
the  joint  action  ot  the  river  and  the  ocean.  Through  and  in 
these  banks  of  stones,  sand,  and  CTavel,  the  water  of  the  rivers 
sinks  underground,  as  it  were,  and  finds  an  outlet.  Many  African 
rivers  flow  through  vast  table  lands,  where  they  not  only  receive 
few  affluents,  but  where  the  evaporation  of  a  tropical  climate 
diminishes  in  a  great  measure  their  volume ;  hence  the  discre- 
pancy between  their  magnitude  in  the  interior  and  their  outlet 
into  the  ocean.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  rivers  on 
the  eastern  and  sonth-western  coast. 

Dr.  Krapf  describes  with  great  feeling  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Alelinda,  situated  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  bay  and  De  Gama's  pillar.  It  must,  at 
one  time,  have  been  a  very  important  place.  Many  of  the  houses 
stand  yet  in  streets  of  great  length,  but  the  doors  and  windows 
are  all  gone,  the  walls  going  rapidly  to  decay,  and  becoming 
covered  with  bushes  The  water,  to  the  edge  of  which  had  been 
a  wharf  of  great  extent,  was  30  feet  deep.  It  had  been  ruined  by 
the  Gallas  and  other  savage  tribes  after  the  decline  of  the  Arab 
and  Portuguese  power.  The  river  at  this  place  is  either  the 
Sabake  or  a  branch  of  it,  that  is,  the  river  (Gelana  Sabake)  which 
comes  from  the  W.  to  join  the  Pokomoni  or  Ozee  (Gelana  being 
the  Galla  word  for  river,  or  river  of  the  woods  or  desert).  In 
extracts  from  Torre  Tombo,  or  the  public  records  of  Portugal, 
it  is  stated,  that  in  the  days  of  their  Afrioan  atraiigth  the  Portu- 
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guose  navigatetl  this  river  to  a  distance  of  17  daya'  journey. 
This  is  tlie  river  which  has  been  called  Qiiillimancy,  but  Dr. 
Krapf  says  that  there  is  no  such  name  to  any  of  the  rivers  in  the 
bay  of  Formosa,  but  that  the  error  has  arisen  from  the  Arabic 
word  Keoomaiicy,  Kilima-da  Mansi  accordiug  to  Rebmann,  the 
name  of  a  great  coral  reef,  which  extends  itself  opposite  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  branches  entering  the  bay  of  Formosa.  This  river, 
I  consider,  comes  from,  or  is  formed  by,  those  streams  which  rise 
in  the  centre  of  Africa  about  the  equator,  and  to  the  S.  of  the 
sources  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  White  Nile. 

Besides  the  river  Sabake,  Dr.  Krapf  mentions  smaller  streams 
which  descend  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  boundary  of 
the  Taita  range,  and  especially  one,  called  the  Karanghe,  or 
rather  Tzavo,  which  comes  from  the  great  chain  to  the  N.  of 
Kilimandj-aro.  He  also  states  that  there  is  a  fine  harbour  about 
40  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jub,  called  Keeama,  but 
the  eutranco  has  too  little  water  for  vessels  of  large  burthen.  He 
speaks  in  raptures  of  the  excellence  of  the  climate  in  those  parts, 
especially  about  Tanga  and  the  Pangany. 

Much  time  has  been  wasted  by  parties  anxious  to  prove  the 
GojobofKaffa  to  be  the  parent  stream  of  the  AMiite  Nile;  and 
thoujjh  Bruce  adopts  this  tlieory,  on  the  other  hand  he  tells  U8* 
that  he  was  informed  by  excellent  authority  at  Gondar  that  thft 
Kibbcc  of  Kaffa  (certainly  the  Gojob)  bent  its  course  to  the  SL, 
and  S.E.,  and  entered  the  Indian  Ocean  near  Melinda.  That  it- 
did  BO  was  no  douht  one  of  the  reasons,  perhaps  the  main  reasoD, 
why  Fernandez  and  his  companions  were  sent  from  Abyssinia  by 
Enarea  that  way  to  the  sea  and  the  Portuguese  settlement  at 
Melinda,  in  order  to  have  water  conveyance  a  part  of  the  way. 
The  distance  from  the  capital  of  Enarea  to  Melinda  was  then 
estimated  at  35  days'  journey.  In  the  map  accompanying  the 
quarto  edition  of  Brace's  Travels,  we  find  the  course  of  the 
Kibbee  so  laid  down,  and  issuing  from  the  sources  as  stated  by 
Mr.  d'Abaddic.  It  is  denominated  the  Zebee  or  Quiltiraancr 
in  the  map  alluded  to,  while  the  Juh,  a  separate  river,  is  callea 
the  Acco,  famous  in  the  Abyssiniau  wars  of  the  African  Mahom- 
medaris. 


In  Uio  sketdi  map  which  Accompanied  this  paper  the  cxlremo  aourcM 
of  Iho  cHBlern  branches  qF  the  White  Nile  wore  laid  down  in  0=  30'  N. 
lat.  and  34^  30'  K.  loii^.  Tha  tirst  Egyptian  CKjiFdition  (18SS-IB40)  left 
tliia  river,  in  ■■'  2-i'  N.  Int.  and  3P  45'  E.  long.,  deaeending  from  [he  S.E., 
uid  aaid  lo  be  from  a  lukc.  This  Iiranch  was  ihen  (271h  January)  1390 
feet  broad,  about  3  feel  deep,  and  stibaidiriK  fa.st  from  the  etTects  of  the 
Ary  leaion.     Sinte  this  paper  vita  written,   Dr.  Krapf  hu  visited  England. 
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Besides  his  Journal,  I  have  had  personal  communication  with  him  regarding 
his  late  journey  from  Mombas  to  Kitui,  the  capital  of  Ukambani.    This  place 


the  N.  E.  portion  of  this  mountain  runs  the  river  Dana  or  Daena,  a  great 
tributary  of  the  Ozee  or  Pokomoni,  and  other  rivers,  that  enter  the  sea  in  the 
bay  of  tormosa.  The  Dana,  about  60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Kitui,  is,  during  the 
dry  season,  200  yards  broad,  5  feet  deep,  and  its  course  to  the  sea  is  unmter- 
rupted  by  rocks  or  rapids.  Dr.  Krapf  was  informed  that  another  river  rose 
to  the  N.  side  of  Ksnia,  which  ran  northwards  to  the  country  of  the  White 
People  (the  eastern  branch  probably  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad).  From  this 
point  to  the  place  where  tne  Egyptian  expedition  left  it  is  about  245 
geographical  miles,  furnishing  a  space  sufficient  to. feed  a  river  of  the  magni- 
tude already  mentioned. 

1  he  river  Sabake,  in  its  lower  course,  is  formed  by  the  Adi,  the  Tzavo, 
and  several  other  streams.  The  Adi  bounds  the  Wakamba  country  on  the  S., 
and  comes  from  the  country  of  Kikuyu  in  the  S.W.  of  Mount  Kaenia. 
This  river  (then  the  dry  season)  was  170  yards  broad,  its  banks  25  feet  high, 
but  at  that  time  the  water  in  the  channel  was  only  60  yards  broad  and  1^  feet 
deep.  The  Tzavo  comes  from  the  N.W.  base  of  Kilimandj-aro,  and  is, 
where  Dr.  Krapf  crossed  it,  24  feet  broad  and  2|  feet  deep.  The  Dana 
oounds  Ukambani  on  the  N.,  and  receives  several  rivers  from  the  N.  and  to 
the  E.  of  Mount  Ksenia.  Farther  N.  and  N.E.  of  Ukambani  the  country 
becomes  very  hilly,  while  Ukambani  generally  is  an  elevated  plateau,  dry 
and  healthy.  The  distance  from  Kitui  to  Mount  Ksenia  was  given  at  6  days' 
journey,  or  rather  six  halting  places;  and  to  Kilimandj-aro  it  was  stated  to  be 
10  days'  journey  (according  to  Dr.  Krapf  40  hours).  Tliis  mountain  is  visible 
from  Kitui.  From  the  bearing  which  Dr.  Krapf  saw  Mount  Ksenia  take, 
namely,  from  E.  to  N.  W.by  W.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  two  snow-clad  peaks,  which 
he  saw  apparently  near  each  other,  would  still  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other.  The  mountains  extending  N^  from  Mount  Ksenia  we  know,  from 
other  authorities,  arc  very  high,  and  capped  with  {)erpctual  snow.  Appearing 
just  on  the  range  of  the  horizon,  with  no  hills  intervening,  it  is  obvious  that 
Mount  Ksenia  must  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Kitui.  S.W.  from 
the  mountain,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Kikuyu,  is  a  high  volcano  in  activity. 
To  the  W.  of  it  is  a  country  called  Muhame,  destitute  of  wood,  but  of  volcanic 
character.  The  )>eople  x>f  Ukambani  are  willing  to  labour  for  wages,  and 
seem  to  be  without  slaves.  They  are  not  negroes.  Kivoi,  the  chief  of 
Ukambani,  told  Dr.  Krapf  that  he  had  been  to  a  country  N.W.  of  Jagga, 
where  he  saw  men  with  tails.  Ivory  is  very  abundant  in  all  the  adjacent 
countries. 

Dr.  Krapf  undertook  his  journey  at  the  close  of  the  dry  seascn,  November. 
He  left  Kitui  on  the  4th  of  December,  immediately  after  which  the  rainy 
season  commenced,  and  he  found  the  river  Adi  a  little  swollen  in  conse- 
quence, when  he  passed  it  on  his  return.  The  tropical  rainy  seasons  are  sure 
guides.  The  theory  that  the  White  Nile  rises  at  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  S.  of  the  equator  is,  by  these  unerring  laws  of  nature,  quickly  disposed  of. 
If  it  did  so  rise,  then  the  Kgyptian  expedition  would  have  found  the  stream 
not  falling  but  rising  in  January,  and  they  were  told  that  the  river  would  not 
begin  to  rise  till  the  close  of  March.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  bay  of  Formosii,  floo<linsr  in  February,  prove  that  their  sources 
are  all  to  the  S.  of  the  equator ;  while  the  Jub  and  other  streams  to  the  N. 
flooding  in  June,  July,  and  August,  show  that  their  sources  are  in  high  lands 
near  Shoa  and  in  Enarea.  Martin  of  Tyre  stated  that  the  Nile  of  Egypt  rose 
under  the  equator;    the   priests   of  the   temple  of  Minerva   in    Egypt  told 
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the  lorlhcsl  »(iurci:  of  tho  White  Nile  woi  near  [he  equator. 

Dr.  Kni|if  mcntionsa  recuarkahle  feature  ot"  the  country  seen  on  his  journey 
before  eouung  to  Tesvo,  namel/,  a  hill  or  bank  about  '200  feet  high,  eitcnding 
from  the  raounwina  near  Kilieef  along  N.  of  the  Taita  mountains  to  the  W., 
towardK  thu  eoiu'ces  of  the  Adi  and  the  country  of  Kilcuyu.     lIo»'  ia  this  ? 


Note  top.  241. 


Since  this  paper  was  wriltcn,  an  account  of  the  journey  of  Mr.  M'Cahc, 
a  trader  from  Grahamslown  lo  these  jwrta,  has  come  into  my  hund*. 
From  the  Mooi  river  (the  Chanojfaa  of  Harris)  ho  nent  to  Magaliesberg 
on  tho  Ouri  river,  and  from  thence,  in  ciglit  days,  lie  passed  the  Cachan 
mountains,  and  tlien  the  Limpopo,  where  it  struggles  through  the  hilly  country- 
Thcnco  ho  marched  28  miles  N.E.,  tho  Mural  range  being  [heu  about  18 
miles  tn  the  eastward.  He  reached  the  river  Matlabatze,  went  down  it 
about  25  miles,  then  crossed  it  where  it  was  20  yards  broad,  and  after  t  ~ 

Stirney  of  80  miles  (70  geogniphicai),  he  came  to  the  Umgooluh  or 
likolwe  (called  also  the  Tlaila),  cmsaed  it  where  it  was  80  yards  broad, 
md  travelled  36  miles  down  its  right  bank  to  its  junction  with  the  Limpopo ; 
■ay  in  all  128  geographical  miles  N.  from  the  pbssags  of  the  Limpopo  in 
nearly  25°  S.  laL  Thence  he  proceeded  (by  compass  it  is  presumed)  E.N.EI, 
lo  the  Paltullah  or  Liphalala,  a  broad,  clear,  and  rapid  slream.  Oonliauinr  ' 
his  course  130  miles  (110  geographical),  he  crossed  ihe  Limpopo,  200  yaru  1 
broad,  and  runuini;  dee{>.  During  tho  first  day's  march  he  came  to  a  small 
"'    ■  p  whicli  he  travelled  to  the  close  of  the  day  N.W.     He  thenslrack 

joins  the  Maclouestc  lo  the  eaatwarJ.    His  ^ides  then  took  bira  in  one  day  to 


tributary,  op  wbicTi  he  travelled  to  the  close  of  the  day  N.W.     He  then  si 
olTlo  ine  N.,  and  on  the  third  day  came  to  thejamall  river  ifo^uii,  which 


r  Maclouoste  (the  Motuiste  of  Oswell),  which  he  found  to  be  a 
stream  150  yards  broad,  aud  running  E.N.E.  (descending  it  one  day)  parallel 
to  the  Limpopo,  which  it  Joins  at  a  considerable  distance  lo  iho  eastward. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  river  called  Zouga,  near  to  Lake  Ngauii.  Un  the  Haliwi 
he  found  the  tract  of  Polgeilcr'a  parly,  who  marched  that  way  to  attack  Moce- 
lekalse,  dwelling  to  the  N.  of  the  Limpopo,  from  the  Zautpansberg  (suit-pan 
bill)  situated  to  the  S.  of  tho  Limpopo,  where  ihis  boer  chietUin  hod  fined  hit 
residence  about  18  years  ngo.  In  ihe  lower  |>art  of  bis  journey  Mr.  M'Cab* 
was  obliged  uccasionully  to  auit  the  bank  of  the  river  owing  to  the  hilly  rugged  ' 
paturo  of  the  country.  On  tiie  S.  side,  and  somewhere  near  its  junction  with  itia 
Maeloucste,  llie  Linjpo]>o  is  joined  by  the  Malaquianc  (mentioned  by  Oswell), 
a  very  coiisidctable  stream  which  comes  from  ibe  Mural  chain,  or,  as  it  is 
so  culled  by  tho  bod's,  the  Walerberg  Mountains,  or  nther  from  a  range 
which  brandies  off  from  them  E.NE.,  called  the  Slaumberg,  joined,  it  is 
supposed,  to  the  salt-pan  bill. 

Mr.  M'Cabe  has  therefore  been  farther  down  the  Limpono  than  any  other 
traveller.  He  is  more  clear  in  his  descriptions  and  course  Uian  either  Uswell 
or  Gumming,  but  agrees  with  them  on  all  the  nimn  points  where  their  respec- 
tive journeys  coincide.  The  direction  they  and  he  travelled  was  E.N.E.  in 
llieir  general  course  down  ihe  rivrr,  which,  considering  the  bearing  to  be  by 
compass,  and  the  variation  in  these  parts  last  year,  26"  W.  would  carry  the 
course  of  ihe  Limppo  at  Mr.  M'Cabe's  Isrthest  |ioint  E  (its  first  great 
eastern  turn  liciug  in  2'2°  4G'  S.  tui.)  to  23°  10'  S.  laL,  and  nearly  in  31°  £. 
long.,  considering  Mujsega  to  be  in  2f>°  3&  S.  lal  ,  and  25°  52'  E.  long.  He 
slali-s  that,  at  ihe  puuit  where  he  left  it,  the  Limnajio  benl  its  course  more  to 
the  E.,  and  the  others,  from  tlie  reports,  give  it  an  E.N.N,  direction,  wilh  very 
high  bills  on  id  toulhem  banks. 

Uy 
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By  accounts  just  received  from  Mr.  Livingston,  Lake  Ngami  is  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  waters  from  a  larger  lake^  about  150  geographical  miles  to  the 
northward,  which  contains  several  islands,  on  one  of  which  Sebatoane  resides. 
A  rapid  river,  called  the  Teoge,  connects  the  two,  and  during  the  rains  this 
river  rolls  down  large  trees  and  the  carcases  of  animals.  The  shores  of  Lake 
Ngami  are  dr^ fully  unhealthy  ;  the  prevailing  fever  resembling  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  West  Indies.  The  inhabitants  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  W.  coast. 


XVII. —  On  the  Northern  Frontier  of  Nepatil.  From  a  Member 
of  the  Nepaulese  Embassy  in  Lo\idon.  Communicated  through 
the  President. 

(Read  June  10,  1S50.) 

The  latest  editions  of  maps  of  India,  including  those  of  Keith 
Johnston,  Arrowsmith,  and  Ritter,  agree  in  their  delineation  of  the 
northern  frontier  of  Nepaul.  This  boundary  is  incorrectly  laid 
down,  and  should  be  moved  further  N.,  so  that  the  line  should 
leave  the  boundary  (at  present  laid  down)  at  Gosaenthan ;  from 
which  place,  westwards,  both  slopes  of  the  main  line  of  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Himalaya  belong  to  tne  Nepaulese.  The  boundary 
then  runs  along  a  ridge  to  the  N.  of  the  Himalaya,  including 
Mustang.  This  place  is  about  30  miles  from  the  foot  of  Dhawala- 
giri,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  From  Mustang  the 
fine  should  be  continued  westwards  so  as  to  include  the  valley  of 
Humla,  containing  the  head  waters  of  the  Ghagra  which  traverses 
the  western  portion  of  Nepaul. 

F.  Hamilton  Buchanan,  who  was  in  Nepaul  in  1802,  says, 
(p.  272)  that  "  the  river  Gandaki,  rising  near  a  place  called  Da- 
modur  Kund,  runs  through  the  territories  of  a  Bhotan  chief, 
called  the  Mustang  Raja,  who  is,  or  at  least  when  I  saw  him  in 
1802  was  tributary  to  Gurkha ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
since  that  time  the  Chinese  have  compelled  the  Raja  of  Gurka  to 
cede  both  Mustang  and  Kurung." 

The  district  Humla  is  laid  down  in  Ritter's  map  as  Yumila ; 
besides  there  is  Jumla,  in  which  is  the  town  Dipal  (Yumila 
and  Jumla  are  the  same  name,  as  are  Yamuna  and  Jumna). 
But  are  Humla  and  Jumla  distinct,  or  are  they  names  of  the  same 
river-course,  pronounced  differently  in  different  districts  of  the 
Himalaya  ? 

llie  distance  from  the  Nepaulese  and  the  Tibetan  frontier  to 
the  Brahmapootra  is  about  7  kos,  or  14  miles.  At  the  place 
designated,  the  river  is  about  as  wide  as  the  J  hauies  at  London, 
and  fordable  in  some  places.* 

*  For  Dr.  GutilafTs  account  of  the  Nepaulese  frontier,  see  pp.  194-199  and 
211.— Ed. 
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Route  from  Katmandu  to  Mustang. 


Day's 
March. 

To 

Miles. 

Remarks. 

l8t 

Dhurrumtully  . 

8 

2i)d 

Nuakit .... 

10 

3rd 

Samuri .... 

10 

Ascent. 

4th 

Chuiingay  . 

10 

Ditto. 

5th 

Sullen  .... 

12 

6th 

Gurkha 

12 

7th 

•      • 

12 

8th 

Tunhong    . 

12 

m 

9th 

Simbulchur 

20 

On  a  river. 

10th 

Syaldara     • 

14 

Slight  ascent. 

nth 

Dcoralle     • 

18 

■ 

12th 

Pohkura     .      .      . 

18 

iln  tlie  valley  are  three  lakes, 
(  7,  9,  and  5  miles  round. 

13th 

Kaski    .      •      .      , 

14 

In  the  mountains. 

14th 

Madi     .... 

10 

On  river  so  called. 

15th 

Gurungia-Kolah     . 

14 

16th 

Ullehri.      .      .      . 

16 

In  the  mountains. 

17th 

Chittria-Attaro     . 

8 

Ditto. 

18th 

Sikl^is    .... 

12 

Half  way  to  the  bottom. 

19th 

Ghans  .... 

20 

On  the  river  Kali. 
|At  the  foot  of  Dhawala-giri. 

20th 

Thik     .... 

8 

<   Snow  on  both  sides  to  Mus- 
l  tang. 

2Ut 

Panch-gong     . 

10 

[Halfway  up  the  mountain. — 

22nd 

Muktinath  . 

12 

Hot  ftprings  and  bituminous 
fires. 

23rd 

•      . 

18 

24th 

.      « 

12 

25th 

.      • 

12 

2()th 

•      . 

10 

27th 

Mustang     . 

14 

jA  horseman  can  travel  from 
Mustang  to  the  Dsangbo  river. 

28th 

Gumha 

14 

The  Tibetan  boundary  is  close 
to  Gumha,  which  is  in  Tibet. 

360 

The  Brahmapootra 

4 

Note  — Mr.  R.  Strachey  thinks  Mustang  to  be  similarly  situated  to  Milam,  or  Niti ; 
both  of  which  are  considerably  to  3ie  N.  of  the  great  snowy  peaks  in  their 
vicinity.  The  watershed  of  the  chain,  which  forms  the  actual  boundary  between 
Tibet  and  the  Hritish  Himalayan  provinces,  is  a  truly  natural  frontier,  following 
a  line  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  more  to  the  N.  than  the  line  of  the  great  snowy 
peaks,  and  the  fame  will  probably  hold  good  in  Nepaul. — Ed. 
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XVIII. — 771^  Kubbahiili  Arabs  between  DongoJa  and  Kordofan. 

By  Mansfield  Parktns,  Esq. 

(Read  Jane  10, 1S50.) 

The  travels  id  Eordofan  by  M.  Pallme,  in  many  parts  erroneoos, 
are  more  especially  so  in  the  7th  chapter,  entitled  *  Kubbabfsh.' 
I  had  his  work  witn  me  on  the  spot,  and,  remaining  a  long  time 
in  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  tribe,  I  am  able  to 
ensure,  in  a  great  measure,  the  correctness  of  the  alterations 
made  by  me  in  his  statements. 

The  Kubbabish  date  their  origin  from  the  Howara,  a  tribe  of 
Upper  Egypt,  said  to  be  of  M6glu*ebih  extraction,  and  who  fled 
from  Tunis,  being  driven  thence  by  Abou  Zeyd-al-IIellaly.  The 
Kubbabfish  is  the  largest  tribe  of  camel*  Arabs  that  inhabit 
the  W.  side  of  the  dominions  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egjrpt.  They 
extend  from  the  HafiQr,  nearly  two  days'  journey  below  New 
Dongola,  to  Zeray^^,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  lake  Shad  to  near 
Duem,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  On  the  K  bank  is 
another  race  of  Arabs,  called  Hassanfyah.  They  may  be  taken  in 
three  divisions: — 1.  Hie  tribes  that  remain  all  the  year  in  the 
desert,  only  sending  persons  occasionally  to  the  Am&r  (or  regalarly 
inhabited  tracts,  sucn  as  Kordofan  or  the  banks  of  the  river)  to 
buy  com  and  pay  their  tribute.  These  go  westward  for  the  rains 
wiu  the  rest,  but  instead  of  returning  to  the  Am&c  with  their 
companions  for  the  dry  season  remain  either  at  Sahfy  or  Bugga- 
rfa,  or  the  wells  of  Abou  Sebf b  or  Abou  Senayt,  or  near  <]^bel 
Abu  Hadid.  These  are  the  Howara,  Dar  Said,  and  Lahamdy. 
They  formerly  descended  to  the  river  with  the  others,  but  the 
government  called  on  them  to  remain  in  these  parts  as  a  protec- 
tion to  travellers  against  the  incursions  of  the  Darfur  Arabs, 
especially  the  Beni  Jcrar,  who  continually  made  descents  in 
bodies  of  from  200  to  300  men,  mounted  on  camels,  and  plundered 
the  caravans  between  Kordofan  and  Dongola.  The  descft  is 
now  continually  watched  by  scouts  mounted  on  dromedaries  and 
horses,  who  follow  the  traces  of  these  Darfur  Arabs,  the  govern- 
ment haring  given  them  the  right  of  attacking  any  hostile  tribes 
that  may  appear  in  this  desert,  a  fourth  part  of  the  plunder  being 
mven  up  to  the  diwan  or  government  treasury.  The  road  has 
been  perfectly  safe  since  this  regulation,  which  was  made  in 
consequence  of  the  plundering  of  Mustafa  Pasha's  caravan 
three  years  ago.  Since  this  only  a  few  attacks  have  been  made 
on  parties  of  Arabs  that  have  straggled  from  their  companions, 
which  have  been  repulsed  with  loss  to  the  aggressors.  The  Kub- 
babfdh  have  usually  horsemen  protected  with  chain  armour,  at 
least  one  or  two  in  each  family,  besides  other  horsemen  armed 

*  Arabs  using  camels  in  contradistiDCtion  to  those  liaving  oxen. 
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only  with  a  shield,— one  of  whom  considers  liiraaelf  equal  to 
ten  men  on  foot.  The  Jerary  cannot  !>ring  their  horses  with 
them  for  want  of  water,  excepting  during  the  rains,  and  then 
tliey  rarely  make  a  descent,  as  the  Kuhbabfsh  are  too  numerous 
in  their  nciglibourhood,  and  camel-men  must  fight  on  foot,  the 
camel  being  too  clumsy  an  animal  to  mantBuvre  in  combat. — 
2.  The  tribes  which  reside  during  the  dry  season  on  the  river  or 
other  cultivated  parts,  passing  only  the  rainy  season  in  the  desert. 
These  are  fifteen  in  number.  Tlie  Nurab  (tribe  of  the  family  of 
the  great  chief  Wad*  &lcm),  Jelieyna,  Ko-ahly,  and  Battanfn, 
from  the  neighhourhiKxl  of  Shigayg ;  the  Owaida  from  Kadjmar  f 
the  Wullad  On  and  Wullad  Howai  from  Jebbra ;  the  Rowalily 
at  Dasfry,  N. ;  the  Seyrajab  from  Um  Gunater  at  Abu  JIajar ; 
at  Kurrary  are  the  Attowiya,  Ayayft,  and  'Ghalayan  ;  ibe  Hama- 
dab  from  Dongola ;  the  Shenabla  from  near  Shad  and  Duem  on 
"White  River  at  Zereyga ;  and  the  'Ghazai.  Of  these  the  strong- 
est continue  their  rain  season  (Kharff)  westward  for  four  months, 
passing  tlie  Wady-al-Melk  (a  torrent  which  comes  from  Darfur' 
during  the  rains,  and  after  various  windings,  amongst  which  it 
passes  al  Ain  and  Buggarfa,  and  falls  into  th«  Nile  at  Dubba), 
while  the  weaker  ones,  three  in  number,  Wallad  Howal,  Sayrajab, 
and  'Gttlayan,  await  the  return  of  the  others  in  the  desert  E.  or' 
the  Wady. — 3.  The  tribes  which  may  almost  he  called  stationary. 
They  possess  but  few  camels,  their  villages  are  stationary,  and,' 
though  they  never  build  luud-houses  like  the  people  of  the  towns, 
some  of  them  construct  huts  (tiikoly)  of  straw,  instead  of  the  tent*;. 
(khaysh).  They  send  their  cattle  with  the  young  men  to  feed  iiT 
the  desert,  but  never  more  than  a  day's  journey  (ram  their  houses, 
while  the  old  men,  children,  and  slaves,  remaiu  at  home  and  culti- 
vate the  ground.  They  are  in  all  fiiurteen  tribes,  of  which  eight 
are  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dongola ;  the  Howawfr,  at  Am- 
bukul ;  Umutto,  at  GoHd  ;  Gungwonab,  at  Khundy  ;  Mereysa- 
sab,  at  Sahaba ;  Dar  Hitmid  (Wullad  el  Mermi),  at  Kabtoll,  near 
New  Dongola;  Abdallab,  at  Argo ;  Sowagab,  atHaffir;  Gehni- 
yak,  at  Atfat.  1  hese  have  their  pasture  at  the  Gab,  a  portion  of 
the  desert  between  Khundy  and  itatJiTr,  which  extends  to  one  day's 
journey  fix>m  the  river ;  they  do  not  cultivate  corn  but  dat«s,  an^' 
collect  salt,  which  is  plentiful  there,  'i'he  remaining  six  tribes' 
have  their  villages,  and  cultivate  corn,  viz.,  the  Wullad  Suleyman, 
at  the  Jilf,  nearShendy;  while  the  Wullad  Ohgba,  Berara,  Lahay- 
merab,  and  Gereyat,  occupy  Gnmmur,  Jayri'n,  Jebbra,  and  Abu 
Anhush,  in  the  direction  of  Kurrery,  near  Khartum;  and  the 
Wullad  Tarif  at  Ahu  Hajar,  on  the  West  River. 

Such  are  the  tribes  of  the  Kubbabi'sh ;  those  of  Dongola,  with 
half  the  Wullad  Howal,  are  under  a  Sheikh  of  these  last,  named 
Hakim,  son  of  the  Wolf  (Wad-el-Dfb).  With  the  exception 
■  Anbi';  uutili  lire  {lut  in  Itic  dialed  of  the  cunutT} , 
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of  the  Howawfr,  who  have  a  separate  chief,  the  remaining  tribes 
are  all  governed  by  "Fadl  Allah"  Wad  Salem.  The  family 
of  Hakim,  while  I  was  among  them,  had  fled  to  the  frontiers  of  Kor- 
dofan,  from  the  oppression  of  a  former  governor  of  Dongola.  I 
received  from  them  many  proofe  of  friendship,  and  one  of  his 
brothers  accompanied  me  to  Dongola,  when  1  presented  him  to 
my  friend  Mussa  Bey,  lately  become  governor  of  the  province, 
who  received  liim  very  well,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  his 
return,  promising  to  render  his  situation  agreeable,  and  to  restore 
to  Hakim  and  his  family  the  chieftainship  and  all  the  former 
privileges  and  rights  which  they  had  lost  by  their  flight.  They 
will  probably  return  during  or  after  the  next  rains.  This  tribe 
(or  rather  half  tribe,  for  the  WuUad  Howal  are  divided  into  Dar 
Mahmud,  who  are  with  "Fadl  Allah,"  and  Dar  Hamid,  our 
friends)  was  formerly  privileged  as  guides,  no  guide  being  allowed 
to  be  received  but  from  among  them.  They  were  all  couriers, 
carrying  despatches,  &c.,  between  Dongola  and  El  Obeid.  I 
hope,  on  my  return,  to  find  them  settled  on  the  river  in  all  their 
former  rights.  Of  all  the  tribes  of  the  KubbaWsh  the  Niirab  are 
the  wealthiest.  In  camels  alone  they  could  probably  show  2500  to 
3000.  The  rest  of  the  Kubbabfsh  altogether  could  muster,  perhaps, 
12,000  to  15,000.  As  the  stationary  tribes  count  but  very  few,  all 
those  of  Dongola  together  could  scarcely  arrive  at  1000,  including 
male  and  female,  old  and  young.  Such  is  what  I  have  heard  ;  but 
if  I  state  what  I  have  observed,  I  should  estimate  them  at  more 
than  double  that  number,  the  Arabs  being  afraid  to  tell  the  truth 
on  account  of  the  tulba,  or  tribute.  These  camels  are  nearly  all 
of  the  original  Kubhdshy  breed  ;  the  only  breeds  which  exist  in 
Kordofan  are  the  Kubbashy  and  Gharbowy  (or  western)  from 
Darfur  and  the  western  tribes.  This  latter  camel  is  short  and 
thickset,  pretty  well  adapted  for  carrying  loads  in  his  own  country, 
but  little  considered  by  the  Kubbabfeh,  who  have  continually  to 
descend  the  river,  and  who  have  the  idea  that  this  race  dies  soon 
after  drinking  river  water.  For  the  same  reason  many  Jellaby 
prefer  the  Kubbashy.  A  great  number  of  the  camels  in  Egypt 
are  of  this  variety,  and  are  preferred  there  to  the  other  southern 
races  of  lading  camels.  Hence  the  Kubbabiish  buy  very  few 
camels,  but  breed  them  in  great  numbers.  Besides  these,  the 
Kubbabish  have  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  homed  cattle. 

In  strength  of  men  the  Kubbabfsh  could  perhaps  turn  out 
4000  or  5000  able  fighting  men,  horse  and  foot.  The  Nurab 
are  said  to  muster  near  100  sets  of  dirra  (chain  mail)  and  Ubus 
(padded  horse-covering),  besides  other  horse  and  foot  men,  for  the 
tribes  under  Wad  Salem,  &c.,  pay  a  great  part  of  the  tulba,  or 
taxes,  in  camels.  The  stationary  tribes  nav  in  money,  but  these 
tribes  are  unimportant.  The  tribes  \  Salem  alone  were 
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taxed  2000  camels,  whicli  impost  is  now  cliangeil  into  the  carriage 
of  4000  loads  of  gum  from  al  Obeid  to  Dongola.  Last  year,  be- 
sides these,  they  voluntarily  carried  3000  loads  for  wages.  The  go- 
vernment pays  for  each  load  delivered  80  piastres  (16*.) ;  for  those 
which  are  packed  in  &kins  the  Arabs  receive  the  whole  sum  in  ready 
money,  while  those  which  the  government  deliver  in  baskela  only 
receive  CO,  tlie  remainder  being  retained  in  case  of  diniiuution  on 
the  road.  Besides  this  the  people  of  Fadl  Allah  liave  to  pay  100 
horses  and  2000  doliars  of  15  p.  each,  not  taken  in  money  (which 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  poor  Arabs  1,  but  principally  m  "um- 
less  "  or  choice  camels  for  his  highness,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  which  are 
valued  by  the  government  at  8  dollars  each,  while  they  arc  worth 
jjorbaps  30  to  tie  Arabs.  This  year  alone  100  were  taken.  The 
remainder  of  the  tribute  is  made  up  in  sheep,  the  Kubbashy  sheep 
being  very  large,  nearly  as  high  as  a  young  donkey,  and  worui 
i!  dollars  each  at  al  Obeid ;  the  government  generously  reckoning 
three  sheep  to  value  that  sum.  Besides  these  they  pay  50  slaves, 
or  rather  their  value,  reckoned  at  30  dollars  each,  lliis  is  taken 
fromAVad  Salem's  people,  and  yet  these  Araba  are  considered  to 
be  well  treated  when  compared  with  the  people  of  the  villages. 

The  rains  begin  in  the  middle  of  summer,  about  June,  a  most 
important  time,  especially  for  tlie  owners  of  flocks,  as  the  desert 
in  a  short  time  becomes  green,  and  furnishes  abundant  food.  As 
soon  as  water  is  reported  to  have  fallen  in  tlie  desert,  a  dromedary 
rider  is  sent  to  explore  and  ascertain  the  truth :  if  he  find  no 
water,  or  if  it  be  too  far,  alter  some  days  another  is  despatched, 
and  so  on  till  one  brings  notice  of  water  at  two  or  three  dslys' 
distance  from  the  camp.  On  his  return  every  one  strikes  his  tent, 
collects  his  baggage  on  his  camels,  and  old  and  young,  sick  and 
well,  prepare  for  their  departure.  Not  a  soul  remains  behind,  if 
I  except  the  tribe  of  Attowfya,  who,  although  they  migrate  as  far 
as  any,  and  carry  houses  and  all  with  them,  leave  their  slaves 
behind  to  cultivate  the  earth,  in  order  not  to  have  to  buy  com  on 
their  return  :  these  slaves  build  huts,  and  with  them  are  left  the 
sick  and  tlie  old.  When  the  camp  is  raised,  the  man  who  has 
found  the  water  becomes  ttic  guide  to  the  khari'f  or  rains,  and 
goes  first  with  the  drums  (nugara),  accompanied  by  15  or  20 
young  men  on  dromedaries ;  after  them  follow  the  women  in  their 
ghibarfya  (a  sort  of  sedan-chair  on  a  camel,  a  framework  uf  very 
rough  construction  covered  with  common  country  cloths),  the  laden 
camels,  and  herds  of  camels,  then  the  homed  cattle,  and  lastly, 
the  sheep  and  goats-  This  order  is  preserved  all  day ;  and  in  tlie 
evening,  when  thg  guide  announces  a  halt  by  beating  the  drum, 
every  one  alights  from  hia  camel  in  the  position  he  occupied  during 
the  march.  Scarcely  have  ihey  encamped  when  the  guide  re- 
mounts  and  starts  on  to  the  water  to  ascertain  more  exactly  thq 
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S position  it  may  have  assumed  since  he  saw  it,  and  its  quantity ; 
or  if  it  be  not  suflScient  for  all,  the  camels  can  do  without  water 
for  several  days,  while  the  cows,  ^heep,  and  goats,  cannot  stand 
thirst.  Next  morning  the  people  start  as  before,  following  the 
tracks  of  the  guide,  ii  he  have  not  returned,  until  they  meet  him ; 
towards  evening  they  encamp  at  about  an  hour's  distance  from  the 
water,  fearing  to  go  to  it  that  night  on  account  of  the  confusion 
which  might  occur  among  the  thirsty  flocks,  each  anxious  to 
arrive  first  to  the  water.  During  the  night  the  poor  men,  who 
have  neither  horse  nor  camel,  nor  dromedary,  take  possession  of  a 
place  for  their  beasts  to  drink,  while  the  rich  await  the  morning, 
and  start  all  together  in  a  race,  each  anxious  to  select  the  best 
watering-place. 

Next  morning  all  the  flocks  are  watered ;  after  that  an  assem- 
bly is  called  by  beat  of  drum,  to  decide  on  their  future  move- 
ments, and  if  more  than  one  tribe  be  at  the  same  place,  to  each 
one  is  assigned  the  direction  it  shall  take  till  it  arrive  at  the  Wady 
al  Melk,  above  mentioned ;  hither  all  the  tribes  descend,  those 
from  the  White  Nile  and  Kordofan,  as  well  as  those  from  the 
province  of  Dongola.  Here  they  remain  some  15  days,  then  send 
messengers,  one  tribe  to  another,  to  concert  movements,  &c.,  and 
despatch  in  company  a  party  to  Nakhashiis  (or  el  Haymer),  a 
mountain  about  one  day's  journey  from  al  Ayn,  where  they  collect 
salt.  The  Kubbabish,  during  the  rains,  or  in  the  dry  season, 
form  large  troughs  of  mud  near  the  water,  or  rather  inclose  a 
spot  of  about  3  or  4  yards  in  diameter,  with  low  mud  walls  ;  this 
they  fill  with  water,  plastering  the  walls  carefully,  and  put  in 
salt  if  required,  to  water  their  camels  and  flocks.  After  collecting 
the  salt,  they  are  obliged  to  remain  a  few  days  to  make  use  of  it, 
and  then  they  stcart  all  together.  The  stronger  tribes,  and  those 
possessed  of  a  suflicient  quantity  of  "  rai "  for  the  return,  take 
the  far  West,  where  they  remain  three  or  four  months.  The 
"  rai "  are  large  water-bags  of  cow's  hide,  sewn,  and  of  a  different 
form  from  the  "girrab,"  8  of  which  make  a  camel  load,  while  a 
camel  can  only  carry  a  pair  of  "  rai."  The  Arabs  W.  of  the 
Nile  only  use  the  "  rai."  After  the  rains  are  finished,  the  water 
collects  in  pools  "  fula,"  in  the  low  places  of  the  desert,  between 
which  the  Arabs  are  obliged  to  caiTy  water  for  the  flocks.  The 
weaker  tribes  remain  in  the  desert  E.  and  S.  of  the  Wady  al  Melk, 
where  they  await  the  return  of  their  comrades.  These  pass  their 
time  in  pastiu-ing  their  cattle,  in  the  chase,  and  in  occasional  war- 
fare witn  the  Darfur  tribes,  who  sometimes  meet  them  during  the 
rains.  The  Arabs  of  Darfur  are  the  Rizzegat,  Maaly,  Kinnana, 
and  Ilummur,  called  Bukkara  (cow  or  ox  Arabs),  though  in 
reality  they  also  are  ownere  of  camels.  These  inhabit  the  central 
part  of  the  kingdom.     Besides  these  are  the  Habanfya  to  the  S., 
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and  in  the  N.  are  tbe  Attayfat,  Bedaijf,  Maharfya,  Mahamfd, 
and  Zeyadfya.  The  last  ttiree  seek  paeture  in  the  northern 
deserts  of  their  country.  'Che  Benf  Jerar,  ancient  enemies  of  the 
Kiibbabf^h,  and  former  co-inhabitants  of  the  desert  between 
Doneolaand  Kordot'an,  are  now  scattered  to  the  westward,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Darfur-  The  oldest  traditions  assert  them  to  have 
been  from  all  antiquity  the  sworn  foea  of  the  Kubhabish,  though 
sometimes  a  treaty  between  them  allowed  them  both  a  short  time 
for  peaceful  occupations.  One  rain  season,  while  the  Mamelukes 
were  governors  at  Dongola,  the  Kubbabisb,  having  passed  the 
season  in  peace  with  the  Jerar,  were  returning  to  the  river,  leav- 
ing the  Jerar  behind  in  their  country  near  Sahfy,  and,  suspect- 
ing nothing,  had  left  their  heavy  baggage  and  their  chief  be- 
hind, and  tlie  greiiter  part  of  the  tribes  had  advanced  to  prepare 
tlieir  summer  station.  The  Bern'  Jerar,  covetous,  like  all  Arabs, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  so  much  unprotected  property, 
and,  breaking  their  faith,  killed  the  chief  ISfahami'd  Wald  al 
.S«ny,  with  many  others,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  property 
and  nugara  (drums)  of  the  Kubbabfah.  Before  the  news  arrived 
the  Arabs  had  dispersed,  and  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  revenge 
their  loss  during  the  dry  season  ;  so  they  remained  quietly  and 
in  preparation  till  the  next  rains,  when  tliey  fell  on  tlie  Jerar,  and 
after  15  days'  pursuit  killed  their  chief  Jelleh,  spoiling  them,  and 
taking  three  of  tlieir  nugara,  two  of  brass  and  one  of  wood.  The 
Jerar  Hed  to  Darfur,  and,  going  to  the  other  tribes,  offered  to  con- 
duct them  to  the  pillage  of  a  tribe,  "  pagan  and  ignorant,  but  very 
rich,"  thus  describing  the  KubbaWsh.  These  were  deceived  and 
consented,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  espedition.  The 
Kubhabish,  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed  the  dry  season,  and  were 
again  in  the  far  W.,  when  parties  detached  from  them  for  spying 
and  plunder  brought  tbem  news  of  the  immense  army  which, 
like  a  hailstorm,  was  about  to  fall  on  them  :  this  news  caused  a 
momentary  panic  in  the  breasts  of  the  tribe  ;  some  proposed  to  fly, 
but  others,  more  reasonable  and  experienced,  showed  them  that 
if  they  fled,  even  to  the  other  shore  of  the  Nile,  the  enemy,  en- 
couraged by  their  fear,  would  not  fail  to  pursue  them.  Others 
again  proposed  only  to  retire  a  little,  in  order  to  obtain  time  to 
call  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  friendly  tribes  fix)m  Kordofan. 
This  waa  again  overruled  by  the  persuasion  that  strangers  who 
fought  without  common  interest  would  be  the  first  to  fly  and  put 
a  fresh  panic  among  the  rest ;  to  every  one  encouraged  his 
neighbour,  telling  him  that  he  fought  not  only  for  hia  life  but  for 
his  brethren,  wife,  children,  and  property.  Only  the  tribes  be- 
longing to  Dongola,  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  do  not  advance 
VV.  with  (he  others,  were  called,  and  these  could  not  arrive  in 
The  KuhKibfeh  were  however  in  a  great  fright ;  the  cattle 
s  2 
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and  camels  were  tied  seven  days  before  they  saw  the  enemy, 
being  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  but  little  for  fear  of  being  pilfered. 
Thursday  afternoon  the  enemy  pitched  their  camp  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  Kubbabiishy  and  next  morning  came  on  to  the 
attack. 

These  Arabs  have  the  iiabit  of  commencing  hostilities  by  send- 
ing out  pilfering  parties,  who  act  as  spies  also.  But  when  one 
tribe  has  decided  on  attacking  another,  it  takes  all  its  property, 
women,  children,  cattle,  &c.,  and  pitches  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 
The  cause  of  this  is,  because  (as  the  Arabs  themselves  allow) 
they  cannot  fight  unless  they  have  this  risk  under  their  eyes.  The 
day  after  the  encampment  the  attacknig  party  descends  near  the 
houses  of  the  enemy,  who  come  out  to  meet  it,  and  each  forms 
in  battle  array — the  infantry  with  their  shields  and  lances  in  the 
front  rank,  with  here  and  there  spaces  between  them  to  allow 
the  sortie  of  the  horse,  who  are  behind  them ;  and  behind 
these  again  are  the  women,  who,  by  their  voices,  encourage  the 
men.  The  battle  begins  with  javelins,  then  the  horsemen  pass 
out  and  fight  in  the  space  between  the  lines.  On  these  depends 
almost  entirely  die  fate  of  the  battle,  the  overpowered  party  falls 
back  in  front  of  the  foot,  but  after  the  first  sortie  never  returns 
behind  the  infantry ;  then  the  battle  becomes  confused,  the  in&ntry 
of  the  overpowering  party  advances,  and  generally  the  afifair  ends 
in  favour  of  the  party  whose  cavalry  gams  the  first  advantage. 
In  general  the  victors  spare  none  of  the  men,  excepting  a  few 
who  are  flogged  until  they  discover  the  hidden  property.  VVomcn 
and  children  are  spared.  On  this  occasion  the  Kubbabfsh,  al- 
though far  inferior  in  number  to  their  adverearics,  had  fortune  or 
valour  on  their  side,  and  were  victorious  after  an  obstinate  battle, 
overcoming  and  pursuing  their  enemies  two  days,  and  entirely 
despoiling  them  ;  since  which  they  have  been  left  tolerably  quiet, 
excepting  the  affair  of  Wai. 

The  Kubbabish  hunt  principally  the  giraffe  and  ostrich,  no 
elephants  or  buffaloes  being  found  in  these  parts,  but  in  quan- 
tities among  the  "Bukkara,"  to  the  S.  of  Kordofan.  The 
ostrich  is  hunted  on  horses  and  dromedaries.  One  day  we  started 
from  Amry,  mounted,  five  jiersons  on  dromedaries :  we  rode 
several  hours  without  finding  any  chase,  in  the  direction  of  Sit- 
teyr ;  at  la3t  an  ostrich  was  seen  in  the  distance.  We  rode 
quietly  towaids  him  ;  but  long  before  our  arrival  he  was  oflF  and 
out  of  sight.  We  continued  till  we  had  passed  the  spot  where  he 
was  first  seen,  and  then,  remaining  near  some  bushes  as  much  as 
p()S«ii»le  rx>vered  from  view,  we  waited  a  long  time  in  the  utmost 
iinpHtieiic.e.  I  continually  proposed  to  advance  on  his  track,  but 
thi»  Anil»s  refused,  only  replying,  "Wait  yet  a  little."  At  last 
fine  pointed  him  out  a  Uttle  S.  of  the  direction  he  had  taken. 
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coming  zigzag  tnwartls  us,  like  a  ship  beating  up  against  the  wind. 
He  approached  within  some  300  or  400  yards,  when,  perceiv- 
ing lis,  he  took  off  again,  and  we  after  him  at  a  swinging  trot, 
but  with  the  )iand  bearing  on  the  halter.  He  eoon  disappeared  ; 
and  after  an  hour's  run  we  again  paused,  when  after  a  long  lapse 
he  again  returned,  but  this  time  flurried,  his  mouth  open  and  nia 
wings  more  diinglcd  than  before.  As  soon  ob  he  saw  us  he  lied 
and  we  after  him,  but  this  time  at  a  run.  We  kept  him  in  sight 
nearly  two  hours,  and  when  we  perceived  that  we  were  gaining 
on  him  we  started  off  at  a  racing  pace.  I  got  up  first ;  he  made 
a  spirt,  but  it  was  his  last,  for  he  dropped  his  wings,  and,  becoming 
apparently  confused,  I  soon  arrived,  and  two  blows  from  a  light 
stick  on  bis  neck  sufficed  to  throw  him  down.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  at  his  capture,  but  cannot  say  whether  I  owe  my  luck  to 
the  speed  of  my  dromedary  or  to  the  politeness  of  the  Arabs, 
though  I  have  met  with  very  few  camels  that  could  keep  up  with 
the  one  I  ro<]e  that  day. 

It  would,  perhaps,  appear  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  ostrich 
is  hunted  only  in  the  rains,  but  on  the  contrary  the  hot  season,  i.  e. 
the  dry  season,  before  the  rains  (al>out  April  and  May),  is  the  best, 
for  two  reasons,  namely,  because  the  ostrich  cannot  resist  the  heat 
in  running  like  the  eamel ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  mud  dur- 
ing the  ram  dirties  the  feathers.  The  giraffe  I  have  never  had 
the  luck  to  see  hunted,  but  will  relate  what  the  hunters  told  me. 
If  it  be  merely  to  kill  a  giraffe,  a  horseman  armed  with  a 
sharp  aword  rides  after  it,  and  cuts  the  tendon  of  the  heel.  For 
this  the  horse  must  be  able  to  make  a  good  start ;  for  if  you 
cannot  come  up  with  the  girafic  at  the  first  run,  you  may  as  well 
return  to  your  bouse,  for  he  will  tire  the  horse,  and  gain  ground 
at  every  step.  If  it  be  a  calf,  the  horse  soon  comes  up  with  it, 
and  the  rider  throws  a  cord  or  a  cloth,  or  puts  bis  arm  round  its 
neck,  and  takes  it  alive,  tfae  animal  remaining  perfectly  quiet. 
They  remain  in  the  same  spot  some  days,  during  which  time  the 
calf  is  fed  with  the  milk  of  a  mgah,  or  she  camel,  which  accom- 
panies the  hunters,  till  becoming  a  little  tame,  and  recovering  from 
the  fatigue  and  fright  caused  by  the  capture,  he  is  taken  to  the 
village.  Besides  these,  the  Arabs  hunt  likewise  the  antelope, 
wild  cattle,  &x.  The  gazelle  is  caught  near  the  wells  witli 
snares,  and  in  such  numbers,  that  at  Sahfy  the  entire  flesh  of  a 
large  gazelle  is  solil  for  one  piastre,  or  about  2^d. 

After  the  Kubbabi'sh  have  passed  three  or  four  months  in  the 
desert  they  return  in  the  greatest  disorder,  running  as  fast  iis  they 
can,  like  a  routed  army.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  in  the  Aniar  or 
cultivated  country,  they  halt  among  the  villages  between  Kadj- 
raar  and  Um  Gunatir.  Then  they  seek  their  friends  and  collect 
together  ;   the  tribes  next  consign  their  baggage  to  some  tru«t' 
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worthy  person,  probably  a  fuky,  or  priest  of  the  village  where 
they  may  be  stopping,  and  then  start  for  the  towns  and  villages, 
where  tLey  sell  anything  they  may  have  collected  during  the 
rains,  such  as  butter,  cattle,  or  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and  with 
the  money  buy  corn,  which  each  carries  to  the  place  where 
he  intends  to  pass  the  dry  season.  Here  they  bury  the  com,  and 
then  return  to  their  baggage,  which,  with  their  families^  they  load 
on  their  camels,  and  carry  to  the  place  where  the  com  was  de- 
posited. Wood  and  straw  are  then  collected  for  building  the 
"  khaysli "  or  square  flat-roofed  tent,  used  during  the  dry  season ; 
while  that  of  the  wet  season,  which  is  bell-roofed,  is  called 
"  shugga."  Both  have  a  wooden  framework  :  the  latter  is  entirely 
covered  with  a  large  woollen  cloth  ;  while  the  former,  being  larger, 
is  walled  with  straw,  the  cloth  serving  only  for  the  roof.  The 
camp  is  built  very  regularly  in  lines,  with  spaces  of  about  50  paces 
between  each  line :  the  lines  run  E.  and  W.,  facing  S.,  and  the 
flocks  are  penned  between  the  lines.  The  chiefs  house  is  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  central  line  ;  that  of  the  "  rain  guide"  is  alone, 
and  in  front  of  all.  The  whole  is  inclosed  with  a  strong  fence  of 
thorns.  Each  line  has  openings  E.  and  W.  in  the  outer  fence, 
whicli  are  closed  with  thorns  in  the  evening,  after  the  entry  of  the 
cattle.  A  good  house  contains  a  great  profusion  of  furniture,  but 
neither  chairs  nor  tables.  The  "girrab"  are  leathern  cowhide 
bags,  sewn  wide  below,  and  narrow-mouthed,  in  which  is  carried 
the  corn.  "  Jurban"  are  skins  of  various  sizes,  according  to  the 
animals  to  which  they  belong,  usually  calf,  kid,  or  gazelle.  The 
animal  is  flayed  by  an  incision  from  the  rump  to  each  hind  foot, 
and  then  the  skin  is  drawn  over  the  body  and  head  entire.  These 
serve  for  all  sorts  of  articles,  according  to  their  size,  from  the 
little  ''  dabya"  kidskin,  which  is  used  for  tobacco  bags,  to  the  calf- 
skin "  jurab,*'  in  which  is  carried  flour  or  cloths.  1  he  "  mufara*' 
is  also  a  large  leathern  hag,  which  in  the  camp  serves  as  a  carpet, 
and  during  the  journey  contains  the  small  "joorban.**  The 
"  shelil  "  is  a  sort  of  curtain  of  strips  or  threads  of  leather  woven 
together,  like  a  cloth,  and  ornamented  witli  devices  in  wudda  or 
cowries.  This  is  hung  in  the  back  of  the  tent.  Besides  these  are 
two  or  three  pairs  of  rai,  five  or  six  girrab  and  sayun,  for  water, 
milk,  &c.  These  latter  are  in  number  according  to  the  inmates 
of  the  house.  The  people  of  the  villages  churn  their  butter  by 
swinging  a  "saan"  to  and  fro.  The  Arabs  make  theirs  in  the 
"  kambut,"  which  is  in  shape  and  size  like  a  broad- l)ottomed  jar, 
made  of  "zahf,''  strips  of  palm  leaf  plaited,  and  waterproof;  its 
neck  is  narrow,  and  covered  with  leather,  with  thongs  to  hang  it 
oy.  On  the  road  this  is  filled  with  milk,  and  hung  on  the  dii- 
bereeya,  the  motion  of  the  camel  suflicing  to  churn  it.  During 
the  dry  season  it  is  hung  on  a  tripod,  and  shaken  to  and  fro  by  a 
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woman.  There  are  besides  three  or  four  buttat  or  thick  leathern 
jars  for  butter,  suet  used  for  pomatum,  and  the  mesuh  or  dilka. 
riie  "  kabota,"  which  is  like  the  "  kambut,"  but  much  smaller, 
contains  scents,  epicea,  &c.  The  "  afarat"  are  plumes  of  ostrich 
featliers,  which,  during  the  journey  serve  to  ornament  the  head  of 
the  came]  which  carries  the  shiberiya,  and  during  the  stationary 
season  adorn  the  house.  The  master  of  every  house  has  au 
"  angareb,"  or  couch,  of  wooden  frame,  covered  with  crossed  strips 
of  leather.  The  rest  of  the  family  have  each  a  "seryr,"  or 
bedstead,  and  the  children  divide  one  among  them.  When  a 
girl  marries  she  takes  one,  which  is  replaced  by  her  father.  The 
"seryr"  is  made  of  "jerrid"  (date  branches),  which  are  tied 
togeUier  in  a  row  ;  these  are  placed  on  pieces  of  wood  driven  into 
the  ground. 

Ostrich  eggs  are  used  for  holding  scented  oils,  &c.  The  Arabs 
wear  shirt-s ;  over  this  is  thrown  a  ferda  or  cloth,  which  has  a 
stripe  of  red  or  blue,  if  the  owner  can  afford  it ;  and  all  who  are 
able  wear  drawers.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  tliey  only  wrap  a 
cloth  over  their  loins :  hut  this  is  only  when  they  are  at  work  in 
the  wells  or  travelling  on  foot  Tlie  women  wear  a  large  clotli 
called  "jurytain,"  which  is  wrapped  round  the  loins,  like  the 
"  goorbab,"  and  the  end  covers  also  the  head  and  shoulders,  like 
the  "  fenla "  of  the  Dar  women,  or  women  of  the  settlements. 
They  have  also  a  "shimlah,"  or  coarse  woollen  cloth,  which  they 
wear  when  they  smoke  themselves,  an  operadon  which  they  perform 
in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  town  ladies. 

Their  food  during  the  dry  season  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  people  of  tlie  villages,  with  the  exception  of  a  greater  proi>or- 
tion  of  milk  and  meat  of  the  chase  in  their  cookery.  Ourmg  the 
rains,  for  four  or  five  montlis,  very  few  ever  touch  grain,  eating 
only  milk  and  meat,  except  when  a  guest  comes ;  or  when  food  is 
given  as  (karama)  charity,  it  is  the  custom  to  make  a  "  guddah"  of 
"  asydah,"  or  porridge.  The  Bukkai'a  Arabs  are  the  healthiest 
and  strongest  in  all  these  countries,  and  their  food  is  almost  en- 
tirely milk.  I  have  several  times  lived  on  milk  diet  for  a  long 
period,  and  once  I  was  seventeen  days,  for  a  trial,  without  any 
sort  of  nutriment,  either  bread  or  meat,  except  camel's  milk,  of 
which  I  ilrauk  several  gallons  every  day.  I  never  was  better  in 
my  life,  and  all  this  time  I  underwent  the  most  violent  exercise.  I 
left  the  place  for  another,  2  days  off,  and  during  the  journey  was 
obliged  to  eat  the  usual  town  food,  for  which  I  suffered  slightly  ; 
but  on  my  arrival  at  Sahfy  I  returned  to  milk  and  to  hetilUi. 
Spirits  may  be  good  to  excite  appetite  in  a  man  whose  habits  are 
sedentary  ;  but  the  moment  1  start  for  my  dear  desert  I  forget 
them  entirely,  and  neither  need  them,  nor  could  bear  the  smell  of 
them.     How  Ignorant  and  stupid  are  those  nho  exclaim  against 
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the  hardships  of  a  desert  life  I  Nearly  all  the  Arabs  chew  tobacco 
mixed  with  atrum  (or  ashes  which  replace  the  natron).  Very  few 
smoke  or  drink  beer,  excepting  a  sort  called  buggaria,  which  is 
not  considered  unlawful  by  the  Moslem  of  tliese  countries. 

The  Arab  men  eat  curds  made  savoury  with  ^^  kummun,"  cum- 
min, or  habba  suda,  the  seed  of  a  sort  of  lennel,  which  they  reduce 
to  a  powder,  helba,  and  onions,  from  the  sayun ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing a  little  new  milk  from  the  nagah  which  have  lately  brought 
forth,  and  whose  teats  are  not  yet  tied  from  the  young.  This  milk  is 
very  sweet,  but  only  a  little  is  taken  from  each  nagah.  When  the 
young  camel,  ^^  gand,"  is  tolerably  big,  i.  e,  about  six  months  old, 
two  of  the  nagah*s  teats  are  tied  with  bits  of  stick  for  milking,  and 
two  left  for  him  ;  afterwards,  to  wean  him,  they  are  all  tied,  and 
sometimes  a  bunch  of  thorns  is  fastened  to  the  udder.  The 
women  and  children  drink  the  buttermilk  from  the  "  kabota."  If 
the  man  have  a  horse,  he  gives  it  every  day  a  large  quantity  of 
camel's  milk.  The  milk  of  the  cows  and  goats  is  made  mto 
butter.  The  Kubbabi'sh  arc  hospitable,  and  strangers,  of  whom  they 
have  no  cause  to  be  afraid,  are  frankly  received  among  them.  In 
their  manners  they  have  very  little  of  the  cringing  of  the  towns- 
people, and  none  at  all  when  in  the  desert  They,  however,  when 
they  find  themselves  on  the  river,  or  other  uninhabited  countries, 
alone,  or  separated  from  their  fellows,  become  rather  timid. 
Tliey  talk  loudly,  and  appear  always  to  be  quarrelling,  and  use 
very  strong  expressions  for  the  smallest  dittercnce ;  so  much  so 
that  the  towns-people,  who  are  not  used  to  them,  can  hardly  bear 
them.  Every  other  word  of  their  conversation  is  an  oath,  either 
"may  my  house  be  unlawful  to  me,"  or  "divorce,"  &c.  Their 
chiefs  are  not  at  all  feared  by  them.  Tlic  great  chief  alone 
oppresses  them,  but  this  he  is  enabled  to  do  from  his  influence 
with  the  Turks.  The  others  are  respected  from  their  origin  or 
character,  and  although  any  Arab  would  express  his  opiuion  with 
the  greatest  freedom  in  the  presence  of  the  chief,  no  one  would  in- 
fringe the  little  points  of  etiquette  established  by  their  ancestors, 
such  as  to  sit  in  a  higher  or  equal  post,  to  dress  better,  &c.  Even 
the  children  have  little  respect  for  their  parents,  compared  with 
other  races.  A  lad  will  sit  before  his  parents  in  an  as- 
sembly, and  express  liis  opinion  with  all  liberty,  and,  if  it  diflFer 
from  theirs,  will  sustain  it,  returning  word  for  word. 

In  most  of  the  tribes  morality  is  at  rather  a  low  ebb,  while  in 
some  few,  such  as  the  Wullad  Howal  (Dar  Ilaraid)  it  is  very 
rigorously  profossed,  and  in  some  cases  in  reality  sustained.  In 
this  tribe  they  have  a  superstition  that  if  a  man  enters  his  house 
after  an  unlawful  amour,  some  member  of  his  family  will  die ;  or 
if  he  go  among  the  cattle  some  animal  will  die.  This  serves  at 
any  rate  to  keep  infringement  secret,  for  if  it  were  known  that  a 
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man  Lad  been  guilty  of  such  act,  even  if  no  inortaUty  ensued,  of 
course  all  his  relations  wlio  lired  with  him  would  reproach  him  for 
risking  the  life  of  one  of  them.  These  Arabs  are  hospitable,  and  a 
stranger  enemy,  who  may  have  sought  their  hospitality,  is  not  only 
protected  while  among  them,  but  even,  when  leaving  them,  is 
accompanied  by  the  master  of  the  bouse,  where  be  lodged,  till  he 
is  safely  out  of  their  district.  Even  if  he  be  met  on  the  road,  a 
good  (that  is,  well- instructed)  Arab  would  salute  him,  even  if  there 
is  blood  between  them,  and  advise  him  not  to  journey  in  the 
direction  of  bis  tribe,  lest  some  hotheaded  or  stupid  boy  should  kill 
him.  If  a.  man  have  blood  against  another  he  woidd  seek  it  in  the 
man's  own  place,  and  not  take  it  from  him  whilst  he  was  a  stranger. 
In  all  ages  they  have  been  respected  as  generally  honest,  and 
never  has  an  instance  of  robbery  by  open  force  occurred  among 
them.  Once  I  lost  a  small  knife  with  a  silver- mounted  handle  at 
Um  Gunatir.  Suspicion  fell  on  the  guide  who  had  accompanied 
us  from  Shigayg,  and  had  left  n^  the  night  before  we  had  become 
aware  of  the  loss.  As  we  had  no  proofs  and  the  man  was  already 
a  long  way  off,  we  gave  up  the  affair,  and  in  conversation  afterward^ 
with  the  KubbabSb,  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  theft  among 
them  (which  they  denied}  I  adduced  this  fact;  they,  however, 
never  allowed  it,  persisting  always  that  no  one  but  a  slave  would 
be  guilty  of  such  an  act  among  them.  The  smallest  object  found 
among  them  would  be  declared  and  restored  to  its  owner :  to  this 
rule  there  may  be  some  exceptions,  but  as  regards  camels,  horses, 
cattle,  &c.,  there  is  no  question.  If  a  camel,  sick  or  fatigued,  be 
left  on  the  road  (vide  Pallme,  page  134),  no  Arab,  finding  it,  will 
kill  it,  unless  authorized  by  the  owner.  Many  pei'sons  of  difi^rent 
tribes  have  assured  me,  witliont  hesitation  or  din'eren<e  of  opinion, 
tliat  among  all  the  RubbabJsh  to  kill  a  found  animal  would  be 
equivalent  to  open  robbery,  for  if  the  owner  had  not  left  it  with 
the  hope  of  finding  it  again  he  would  probably+ave  killed  it  him- 
self, for  its  skin,  if  not  for  the  meat.  On  finding  a  stray  animal, 
if  it  be  weakly  tlie  finder  gives  it  a  little  water,  and  then,  if  it  be 
aide  to  walk,  drives  it  to  the  nearest  water ;  and  if  returning 
home,  or  not  going  a  long  journey,  takes  it  home  with  him.  if 
the  animal  cannot  rise,  after  giving  it  water,  he  leaves  it,  recom- 
mending it  to  the  mercy  of  God.  If  it  survive  it  remains  with  its 
new  master  till  claimed,  and  even  if  unclaimed  for  many  years, 
there  is  no  danger  of  his  selling  it  or  giving  it  away.  If  a  "  nagah," 
the  finder  scrupulously  counts  to  her  owner  the  value  of  her  wool 
and  milk  since  he  has  bad  her,  and  produces  her  young  if  there  be 
any,  'J'he  hair  and  milk  belong  to  the  (iuder,  and,  if  the  owner 
be  at  all  generous,  a  portion  of  the  young  also.  If  it  be  a  camel, 
the  finder  may  ride  or  load  it  with  his  own  effects,  but  has  no 
right  to  separate  it  from  hia  own  herds,  or  load  it  for  hire.     If, 
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after  a  residence  of  some  time  with  the  herds  of  tlie  finder,  the 
found  camel  he  on  the  point  of  death,  the  finder  may  kill  it  for 
food  after  calling  witnesses  to  certify  the  state  of  its  health. 
Some  sell  the  flesh,  but  a  yery  conscientious  man  would  distribute 
it  gratis  as  charity ;  but  even  though  he  sell  it,  no  Arab  who  bad 
found  an  animal  would  on  any  account  taste  of  this  flesh  himself. 
If  it  be  a  female,  after  her  death  no  one  can  claim  her  ofl&pring ; 
as,  in  order  to  recognise  it,  a  man  must  bring  witnesses  that  the 
camel  in  question  is  his,  and  must  show  his  marks,  &c.,  which  he 
could  not  do  by  a  hearsay  description  after  the  animars  death. 
Among  the  Kubbabisli  males  and  females  are  both  circumcised, 
as  in  Kordofan,  Dongola,  Sennaar,  &c. ;  the  females  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  oUier  parts,  but  without  any  festivity  in  par- 
ticular. After  his  birth,  Uttle  attention  is  pdd  to  a  boy,  excepting 
by  his  mother,  till  he  is  circumcised,  when,  if  he  be  a  little  grown, 
begin  the  occupations  of  man,  such  as  pasturing,  &c. ;  although 
this  is  very  uncertain,  as  there  is  no  fixed  period  tor  the  operation, 
some  children  being  circumcised  while  yet  at  the  breast,  and 
others  not  till  they  arrive  near  the  age  of  puberty.  The  day 
being  fixed,  and  the  neighlM)urs  all  collected  in  the  boy's  fathers 
house,  they  begin  with  the  most  important  part  of  the  ceremony ; 
that  is,  they  fill  their  bellies  almost  to  bursting  at  their  good  host's 
expense,  and  then  all  mount,  the  boy  on  horseback,  Uie  rest  on 
dromedaries  and  horses.  They  descend  thus  to  the  water,  whether 
well  or  river,  where  the  boy  and  any  other  of  the  party  who 
may  wish  it  wash  themselves  and  their  clothes,  and  then  re- 
mounting return  with  even  more  ceremony  than  when  setting  out — 
the  girls  meet  them  on  their  return  with  "  zugarft."  On  arriving 
at  the  house  the  boy  is  seated  on  a  "  guddah  '  (a  bowl  reversed), 
and  a  piece  of  the  pith  of  the  durra  cane  being  introduced  into 
the  foreskin,  a  thread  is  tied  tightly  between  it  and  the  gland,  and 
the  foreskin  and  {jith  being  held  by  the  left  hand  of  the  operator, 
he  cuts  at  the  tliread  with  a  lazor ;  a  sort  of  poultice  is  then  applied 
and  all  is  over.  If  the  boy  cry  out  during  the  operation  it  is  the 
greatest  shame  for  him.  The  boy  then  sleeps  and  every  one  re- 
turns to  his  peaceful  home.  The  mother  takes  the  foreskin  which 
is  sent  to  her,  and  wears  it  on  the  second  toe  of  her  right  foot 
until  it  wear  away  or  fall  off  itself. 

Marriage  is  a  very  formal  and  important  ceremonial.  When 
a  young  man  wishes  to  marry  he  first  asks  permission  of  his  father ; 
his  parent,  if  he  think  his  son  tit  for  the  marriage  state,  giving 
him  pcrniisjsion,  tells  him,  at  the  siunc,  to  look  out  for  a  M'ife.  The 
son,  very  well  pleased  with  this  connnission,  starts  off',  and  passes 
in  review  all  the  pretty  girls  of  the  tribe,  until  he  finds  one  un- 
equalled in  (jualities  and  accomplishments,  both  personal  and 
mental.     The  personal  qualities  slie  should  have  are,  thick  legs. 
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a  broad  and  heavy  stern  like  a  duteli  boat,  eyes  (as  Homer  has 
it)  lilti!  an  ox's,  and  ber  copper  coloured  ekin  shining  from  the 
dilka,  which  blackens  her  clolfiea  and  leaves  an  odour  a  mile  off, 
and  an  enormous  quantity  of  wool  in  a  bush  on  her  head  well 
plastered  with  suet,  and  well  scented  with  some  spice  or  essential 
oil  to  preTHQt  ita  stinking.  Sucli  a  Venus,  if  she  know  how  to 
weave  a  httle  cotton  into  thread  on  her  bare  thigh,  and  will  take 
the  trouble  to  swin^  the  kabota  a  little  every  now  and  then,  is, 
indeed,  a  perfect  choice,  although  she  may  aid  her  husband  to  a 
head-dress  like  Falstaff's,  on  the  occasion  of  Heme's  oak ;  but 
this  is  of  little  importance  if  it  does  not  make  too  much  talk,  and 
perhap  after  a  month  or  two  she  may  demand  a  divorce,  on  the 
plea  that  her  husband  dot?s  not  provide  her  with  a  sufiicient 
quantity  of  grease  for  her  hair,  or  mesuh  for  her  skin,  which  is 
here  considered  a  want  of  matrimonial  consideration,  that,  even 
in  the  best- regulated  families,  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  separation  for 
lift.'.  The  son  starts  home,  poet  haste,  and  tells  his  father  that 
such  a  one,  daughter  of  such  a  one,  is  in  his  eyes  the  perfection 
of  the  sex  and  the  flower  of  the  tribe ;  the  prudent  father  aasentSi 
and  although  in  his  heart  he  may  have  some  objection  to  the  ^rl's 
family,  conceals  this,  and  promises  his  son  to  make  the  necessary 
proposition  to  tiie  girl's  mother.  Accordingly,  he  goes  to  her,  and 
if  he  proposes  and  is  accepted,  all  is  well ;  but  it  may  be  that  he  is 
refused,  or  it  may  happen  that  he,  not  wishing  the  alliance,  goes 
to  the  house  and  never  opens  the  subject.  In  either  of  the  latter 
cases,  he  returns  to  his  son  and  tells  him  that  he  has  been  refused, 
at  the  same  time  feigning  to  be  exceedingly  vexed  by  the  re- 
fusal, and  by  saying  to  his  son,  *'  How  have  you  had  tlie  ill  luck  to 
fix  on  such  a  place  for  your  wife — they  have  insulted  your  fiither, 
and  you,  and  all  the  family ;  and  after  all.  what  is  their  quality  or 
her  beauty  that  they  can  refuse  an  alliance  like  ours?"  and  by  such- 
like discourses  endeavours  to  dissuade  his  boo  by  exciting  his 
anger.  A  love-sick  swain  is  not  so  easily  made  to  forget  his  mis- 
tress, and  the  lad  generally  takes  otf  by  stealth  to  the  girl's  house, 
and  making  a  bold  face,  pops  the  question  to  the  mother  in  person. 
If  she  confirm  his  fathers  words,  saying,  "  Will  not  one  answer 
suffice  you  ?  "  he  returns  really  angry,  and  thinks  no  more  of  her ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  proposition  be  well  received,  and  he  be 
simple  and  dutiful,  he  returns  to  his  father  and  tells  him,  and  then, 
whichever  of  the  two  has  read  the  most  logic,  gains  the  day.  But 
usually  the  lad  understands  the  affiiir,  and  if  really  in  love 
determines  to  be  married  in  spite  of  the  parent.  So  at  night  he 
borrows  or  rather  takes  a  she-camel  from  the  herds  of  one  of  his 
relations,  and  cuts  her  tendons  before  the  door  of  his  intended 
— usually,  however,  he  lets  his  male  friends  into  the  secret. 
There  is  a  custom  among  the  Arabs,  not  only  here,  but  in  other 
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tribes  of  Arabs,  called  "silf  *'  or  "sillees."  This  is  between  relations 
a  mutual  concession  of  cattle  for  slaug^htering  on  occasions  of  fes* 
tivity — for  example,  a  boy  takes,  without  any  account,  from  hie 
uncle  on  his  marriage,  if  he  be  on  bad  terms  with  his  father,  or  if 
the  latter  have  not  uie  means  sufficient.  The  payment  of  this  sort 
of  loan  is  never  demanded,  only  afterwards  bis  cousins  or  their 
children  will  on  similar  occasions  supply  their  wants  without  any 
ceremony  from  his  or  his  children's  property. 

As  the  nagah  has  been  hamstrung  during  the  night,  the  next 
morning  the  news  is  spread  that  such  a  man's  eon  has  killed  to  such 
a  man's  daughter,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  marriage.  The  father, 
of  course,  is  not  over-pleased  at  tliis  news,  and  determines  to  do 
all  he  can  to  impede  tne  affair.  Indeed  he  makes  great  difficulty 
to  consent,  and  even  when  his  son,  collecting  all  his  friends,  comes 
to  beg  his  pardon,  he  would  probably  be  refused  unless  he  hap- 
pen to  have  the  good  luck  to  induce  some  great  man  or  chief  to 
second  him.  Having  at  last  obtained  his  father's  pardon  and  ap- 
probation, the  nuptial  ceremony  proceeds  on  its  course.  First,  be 
propitiates  the  girl's  mother  witn  ten  dollars  [I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe the  marriage  of  a  rich  man]  for  ear-rings ;  these  are  two 
pair,  one  pair  for  each  ear ;  and  as  five  dollars  is  no  trifle  in 
weight,  they  are  supported  by  a  string  tied  over  the  head.  The 
four  ferda  and  three  ganja,  or  country  cloths,  which  are  very  nar- 
row ;  the  goorbab,  which  is  a  cotton  cloth  of  Egyptian  manufac- 
ture, of  dark  blue,  checked,  with  a  red  stripe,  used  by  the  women 
in  all  these  countries  for  wrapping  round  the  loins ;  and  lastly  the 
sohleca  or  ferda  with  a  red  border.  After  the  acceptation  of  these 
by  the  girl's  mother,  the  poor  nagah  is  killed,  and  her  flesh,  fat, 
and  liver  are  divided,  each  into  four  equal  portions,  of  each  of  which 
one  portion  is  carried  to  the  boy's  father's  house,  and  the  remain- 
ing three  portions  are  left  to  the  girl's  family.  Then  all  the  friends 
are  assembled,  and  (if  the  parties  'Sibout  to  be  joined  together  in  holy 
matrimony  "  be  of  different  tribes)  each  one  assembles  his  brethren 
to  his  house ;  but  if,  as  is  more  usual  (the  Arabs  preferring  to  marry 
with  their  cousins  that  the  money  niay  not  be  dispersed),  the  pir- 
ties  be  both  of  this  tribe,  then  two-thirds  of  the  tribe  (men  and 
women)  collect  at  the  bride's  house,  and  one-third  at  that  of  the 
bridegroom.  The  meat  is  then  cooked,  and  the  guests  feed ;  but 
not  one  dinner  suffices  them,  for  when  what  is  offered  them  is 
finished  they  change  i)laces,  the  party  of  the  bride  passing  to  the 
bridegroom's  house,  and  vice  versa.  Now,  as  at  the  bride's  house 
two-thirds  fed  on  throe-fourtlis  of  the  meat,  while  at  the  bride- 
groom's  one-third  fed  on  one-fourth  only,  it  is  reasonable  to  suj)- 
pose  that  in  the  former  establishment  there  would  remain  one- 
fourth  of  the  meat  to  satisfy  a  second  time  the  new-comers,  while 
in  the  latter  the  lad's  father  has  to  kill  a  cow,  or  two  or  three  sheep. 
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It  is  rather  an  odd  custom  to  eat  two  luncheons  in  one  day,  ai 

thai  in  the  forenoou ;  but  it  would  astonish  no  one  who  has  ob- 

,  served  the  voracity  of  thepe  children  of  the  desert  when  they  can 

fat  their  food  gratis.  A  fiiend  of  mine,  when  residing  with  me  at 
few  Dongola,  fed  with  me  regularly  three  times  a  day,  and  ate 
with  tolerable  moderation,  which  astonished  me,  till  I  heard  tliat 
he  never  refused  the  invitations  of  the  principal  servants,  with 
whom  he  usually  found  himself  at  the  hour  of  eating,  and  regularly 
nartook  of  tlie  hospitality  of  my  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr,  J. 
Morpurgo.  On  returning  to  Merawy  one  evening,  I  gave  him 
for  his  supper  a  loaf  of  bread  (about  ts^ice  a  penny  roll)  and  a 
fowl ;  when  this  wasfinished,anotherpiece  of  bread  and  half  a  fowl, 
which  he  washed  down  with  about  a  gallon  uf  milk,  and  then  re- 
posed ;  next  morning,  at  break&st,  he  remarked  that  an  early 
breakfast  was  a  very  good  thing,  as  riding  on  an  empty  stomach 
was  not  advisable.  "  Especially  when  one  sleeps  fasting,"  I  replied. 
"  Never  mind,"  said  he ;  "  on  a  journey  one  must  make  up  one's 
mind  to  live  on  a  Hltle."  And  yet  these  same  fellows,  when  tliey 
travel  at  their  own  expense,  do  really  live  on  very  little. 

At  noon,  leaving  his  guests  to  the  care  of  his  son,  the  father 
rises,  and  accompanied  only  by  two  or  three  intimate  friends  who 
act  as  witnesses,  proceeds  to  the  father  of  the  girl,  and  counts  to 
him  all  he  possesses  in  money,  slaves,  and  cattle  of  every  sort. 
Then,  according  to  his  means,  he  writes  for  his  son  fifteen  dollars  for 
his  bride's  bracelet ;  six  for  the  ornaments  worn  on  the  head  ;  five 
for  a  pair  of  earrings ;  a  gold  ring,  weighing  piobubly  half  an 
ounce,  for  the  nose,  a  female  slave  for  the  service  of  the  house, 
twenty  to  thirty  sheep  or  goats,  and  thirty  camels,  fifteen  to  be  de- 
livered now  and  fifteen  afterwards,  a  horse,  dirra  (or  chain  armourj, 
and  a  sword.  With  such  a  fortune  a  young  man  is  well  set  up  in 
the  world,  and  has  no  further  claim  on  his  father's  property.  If  the 
father  he  not  in  condition  to  pay  the  sum,  he  puts  his  right  arm  in 
gage,  meaning  that  he  will  procure  all,  eitlier  by  working,  fighting, 
plundering,  &c.  This  being  arranged,  the  women  build  the  bridal 
tent,  which  is  a  work  of  a  few  minutes  only  ;  and  be,  returning  to 
his  house,  collects  the  women,  who  sing  and  dance,  and  zugrut,  and 
the  men  on  horses  and  dromedaries  show  off  their  iiorsemanship  and 
the  activity  of  their  animals  by  galloping  about,  and  performing  ail 
rarts  of  evolutionii,  sham  fights,  &c.  ;  and  thus  he  leads  his  soil, 
mounted  also,  to  the  lately  pitched  tent.  The  bridegroom  remains 
mounted  outside  the  door,  till  two  young  men,  whohave  been  sent 
to  the  bride's  father's  house,  bring  tier,  carrying  her  in  their  arms ; 
they  then  turn  her  seven  times  round  the  house,  and  introduce  her, 
and,  setting  her  down,  she  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room  till 
the  bridegroom  descends  from  bis  horse,  and  enters  also ;  he  is 
accompanied  by  a  little  boy  as  sword-bearer,  and  she  by  a  woman 
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who  is  called  wuzeera,  and  acts  as  counsellor  and  liair-dresser. 
This  woman  is  usually  either  a  widow  or  a  divorcee.  They  sit 
all  four  together  on  a  scrrere,  the  happy  couple  in  the  middle,  and 
their  companions  one  on  each  side,  the  hride  and  wuzeera  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  bridegroom  and  his  sword-bearer.  Then  the  gen- 
tleman very  politely  makes  use  of  his  bride's  lap  as  a  piliow, 
placing  his  knee  over  it,  and  reposing  his  elbow  on  tliis,  and  his 
head  on  liis  hand ;  in  this  very  agreeable  position  he  converses 
with  the  friends  who  may  be  assembled  till  sunset,  she  remaining 
silent,  the  people  outside  continually  dancing,  singing,  and  ma- 
noeuvring their  horses.  At  sunset  the  bride  and  her  wuzeera  get 
up  and,  leaving  the  bridegroom,  go  to  her  father's  house,  where 
food  is  prepared  for  them ;  when  she  has  eaten  and  drunk,  her 
iather  carries  food  also  to  all  the  guests  assembled  in  the  bridal  tent ; 
these  having  fed,  each  one  retires,  except  the  near  relations  of  the 
bridegroom,  who  remain  with  him  all  night,  while  the  intimate 
female  friends  of  the  bride  also  pass  the  night  with  her  in  her 
father's  house,  keeping  up  the  singing  and  dancing  till  morning. 
Next  morning  a  "  guddah  "  containing  the  kidneys  and  heart  of 
the  nagah  is  sent  from  the  bride's  family  to  her  spouse,  who  in- 
vites all  the  principal  men  to  partake  of  it,  beginning  with  his 
uncle,  if  he  have  one,  only  excepting  his  father ;  he  himself  looks 
on,  but  does  not  join  in  the  eating.  AVhcn  the  party  separate  he 
rises  with  them,  and,  accompanied  only  by  his  sword-bearer,  in- 
vites himself  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  party,  who  may  be  either 
a  man  of  rank  or  rich,  or  a  particular  friend  of  his.  Here  a  sheep 
is  killed,  and  he  feeds  ;  then  the  women  "  dillik  *'  him,  and  he  sleeps 
till  noon ;  on  rising  he  is  again  suhmitt<»d  to  the  "dillik,"  and 
feeds ;  his  head  is  anointed  with  perfumed  suet ;  he  receives  a 
present  according  to  the  means  of  the  master  of  the  house,  t.^.,  a 
tiollar  or  a  sheep ;  and  returns  to  his  bridal  apartment,  where  he 
remains  till  aysfheea  (after  sunset)  alone  with  his  page.  About 
this  hour  the  bride  and  her  wuzeera  come  alone,  and  sit  on  the 
S(Trere  near  him.  'i'he  wuzeera  sits  behind  the  bride, -hanng  her 
between  her  legs,  and  encircling  her  with  her  arms,  and,  armed 
with  a  small  stick,  about  the  thickness  of  one's  finger,  prevents  the 
bridegroom  from  touching  her ;  while  he  on  his  part  does  his  best, 
not  simply  to  touch  his  intended,  but  to  scratch  her  thighs  with 
his  nails,  which  are  left  to  grow  long  on  purpose.  [This  custom 
appears  to  prevail  in  all  these  countries,  although  with  varia- 
tions, and  almost  all  persons  about  to  be  n)amed,  let  their  nails 
grow  to  a  disgusting  length,  protecting  them  against  use  by  wear- 
ing, as  a  bfig,  a  pit»ce  of  sheep's  gut  on  each  finger.]  So  the  polite 
l)rid(»groom  scratches  till  the  blood  runs,  and  the  more  wounds  lie 
succeeds  in  inflicting,  in  despite  of  the  stick  which  taps  vigorously  on 
his  knuckles,  the  more  he  is  considered  worthy  of  the  esteem  of  his 
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bride.  When  ho  is  tired  of  this  work  he  dismisses  tliem,  by  quietly 
and  politely  kicking  them  both  to  the  ground,  when  they  run  to  the 
girl's  house,  leaving  him  to  sleep  alone.  This  is  the  privilege  of 
the  wuzeera,  vrho  refuses  the  bridegroom  the  least  liberty  with  his 
bride  till  he  gives  her  a  preseiU.  Next  morning  the  wuzeera  comes 
before  sunrise,  and  brings  the  breakfast  she  has  prepared,  and, 
when  they  have  well  eaten,  dlUiks  them  {i.e.  the  bridegroom  and 
his  page).  At  sunrise  they  leave  the  woman,  and,  as  yesterday, 
go  to  the  house  of  some  one  ;  and  here,  as  before,  they  receive 
a  present,  grease,  &c.  As  soon  as  they  are  fairly  out,  the  bride, 
who  has  been  watching  them,  joins  lier  wuzeera  in  tlieir  house, 
where  they  remain  until  noon,  when  the  boys  return  ;  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  sight,  the  cruel  fair  one,  in  order  lo  annoy  her  lover, 
makes  off  with  her  wuzeera.  The  affiiir  begins  to  be  annoying  to 
our  hero,  but  in  order  that  it  pass  not  off  shabbily,  it  must  yet  con- 
tinue a  day  or  two.  He  sends  his  page  to  call  tlie  wuzeera,  who 
obeys  the  call ;  then  he  endeavours  to  persuade  her  by  tfareats  and 
promiaes  to  yield  him  his  bride ;  at  last,  waxing  hot,  he  beseeches 
her  ;  and  finally,  as  if  forced  by  bis  pasaou,  he  promises  her  a  pre 
sent.  She  forces  him  to  swear  that  he  will  give  it  her,  which  he 
does  either  by  the  head  of  his  father,  &c.,  or  some  other  strong  oath. 
At  length  he  has  persuaded  the  wuzeera  to  let  him  have  a  meet- 
ing with  hi»  wife,  at  which  she  is  not  to  interfere,  and  accordingly 
she  brings  her  to  him,  and,  leaving  tfaeni  and  the  page  in  the  tent, 
goes  and  sits  down  outside.  The  bride  is  covered,  for  the  con- 
ditions were  only  to  leave  her  with  him,  and  the  wuzeera  has 
instructed  her  well,  neitlier  to  speak  nor  allow  her  face  to  be  un- 
covered grati*.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  the  gentleman,  who  seeks 
to  uncover  her  while  she  struggles,  till,  when  nearly  succeeding 
from  superiority  of  force,  she  screams  out,  and  the  wuzeera  enters, 
and  with  her  stick  driving  him  off,  they  return  home  to  her  mother. 
But  the  old  people  begin  to  think  with  us  that  the  affair  is  getting 
long,  and  that  as  we  nave  wasted  a  good  deal  of  ink,  so  they  have 
spent  a  good  deal  in  the  sheep,  cows,  beer,  bread,  &c.,  which  have 
been  consumed  these  last  few  days,  and  so  the  girl's  father,  address- 
ing her  mother,  tha-afcns  to  divorce  her  if  he  see  his  daughter 
come  to  sleep  in  their  house  again.  During  the  day  the  wuzeera 
has  been  plaiting  and  arranging  the  girl's  hair ;  but,  after  her 
father's  oath,  she  is  obliged  to  stay  with  her  husband;  and  in 
the  evening  they  go  to  his  lent  and  remain  all  three  together,  the 
wuzeera  in  the  middle ;  but  this  night  she  has  changed  from  ihe 
tierce  guardian  to  the  humble  suppliant,  praying  aud  adjuring  the 
bridegroom  to  leave  her  only  this  once  more  with  her,  and  pro- 
mising after  this  night  to  interfere  no  more  with  their  matrimonial 
arrangements.  He  is  obliged  to  consent.  Next  morning,  as  soon 
u  her  father  is  gone  oat,  the  women  return  to  his  house  to  finish 
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the  trcssing  of  ber  hair  and  to  smoke  her.  The  bridegroom  goes 
out  on  his  l>egging  visit  as  usual ;  but  during  the  morning  be  sends 
his  page  to  beg  a  sheep  at  his  father's  house,  which  is  taken  and 
killed  before  the  bridal  door ;  his  mother  also  takes  flour  and  makes 
bread ;  in  the  same  place,  where  this  is  prepared  and  the  meat 
cooked,  the  bridegroom  is'called  and  returns  to  liis  tent  (the  bride 
in  the  mean  while  is  with  her  mother).  'J'he  food  is  put  in  a  gud- 
dah,  and  left  in  the  shade  of  the  tent  as  carama,  or  an  offering, 
from  which  any  passer-by  may  eat.  When  this  is  done,  and  all 
the  company  assembled,  the  bride  is  brought,  and  entering  tlie 
house  sits  on  her  husband's  left-hand,  all  the  people  ranged  in 
front.  She  is  dressed  in  all  her  finery,  gold,  silver,  &o.,  well 
smoked>  tressed,  and  anointed,  and  covered  with  a  cloth,  face 
and  head.  Ilcr  husband,  taking  the  edge  of  the  cloth  in  his  right 
hand,  turning  towards  her,  uncovers  and  covers  her  seven  times, 
saying,  as  he  uncovers  her,  "  I  uncover  you  under  auspices  of 
wealtn,"  and  as  he  covers  her,  "  I  cover  you  by  oflspring."  Then 
the  bystanders  dispute  among  themselves,  the  girls  with  the  boys — 
the  girls  saying,  "  Our  bride,  is  she  not  prettier  than  your  bride- 
groom ?"  and  likewise  tlie  boys  giving  the  palm  of  beauty  to  the 
man,  when  at  last,  to  settle  the  affair,  one  from  the  latter  party, 
stepping  out,  puts  the  girls  on  their  oath  till  they  swear  that  the 
advantage  is  with  such  a  one.  The  mother  of  the  girl  is  outside  to 
hear  all  this,  and  then  she  sends  the  wuzcera  to  bring  her  daughter. 
She  takes  her,  and  dresses  her  in  trousers,  and  over  the  trousers  a 
cloth,  which  is  first  tied  round  the  waist,  and  then  passed  between 
the  legs,  and  well  secured  behind  by  cords.  The  wuzeera  then 
conducts  her  to  her  husband,  and  receives  from  him  a  present  of  a 
dollar,  when  she  and  all  the  company,  even  his  pitge^  rising  up, 
leave  them  alone.  This  is  towards  evening.  lie  begins  to  talk 
to  her,  but  she  never  answers  till  he  gives  her  a  she  camel  and 
some  dollars  to  open  her  mouth.  So  far  so  good  ;  but  evening  is 
come,  and  she  must  consult  her  mother  first ;  he  presses,  and  she 
refuses,  till  at  last  he  is  obliged  to  consent.  She  goes  to  her  mother, 
who,  on  receiving  tJtc  dollars^  undresses  her  and  sends  her  alone, 
and  clothed  only  in  the  fcrda. 

The  marriage  being  concluded,  the  happy  couple  remain  toge- 
ther for  forty  days,  during  which  time  tliey  neither  work,  nor  in- 
deed even  wash  their  clothes,  only  the  bridegi'om  occasionally  visits 
his  friends,  but  he  must  see  sunrise  and  sunset  in  his  house.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  forty  days  the  bridegroom's  father  brings  a 
sheep,  which  is  to  be  killed  as  carama,  the  wedtling  garments  are 
washed,  and  the  water,  instead  of  being  thrown  away,  is  carefully 
poured  out  imder  the  bridal  couch.  I'he  couple  put  on  new  gar- 
ments, and  go  to  their  work  and  affairs,  separating  each  one 
to  the  parent's  tent.     If  the  houses  be  near,  they  usually  sleep 
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together,  but  if  far  off  they  nevtir  meet  till  the  day  tliej  settle.  A 
ftjw  days  after  their  separation  the  bridegroom's  father  calls  on  the 
bride's,  and  demands  nis  son's  wife,  as  he  wishes  to  settle  hia  son, 
in  order  that  the  work  may  go  on  more  regularly.  The  girl's 
father  puts  off  tiie  time  twenty  days  or  a  moDth.  At  the  end  of 
wliicli  time  her  mother,  taking  com,  makes  beer,  and  fills  a  pah-  of 
rai  on  a  camel,  and  six  or  seven  booram,  which  are  carried  by  (lie 
tilaves.  and  takes  them  with  her  to  the  bridegroom's  father,  who, 
on  tbeir  arrival,  kills  a  nagith,  the  skin  and  rump  of  which  are  the 
perquisites  of  tlie  mother.  Then  arrives  the  bride  in  her  shibe- 
reeya  on  one  camel,  her  tent  on  another,  and  a  load  of  corn  on 
a  tliird.  Her  tent:  is  pitched  in  front  of  her  stejifather.  The 
friends  make  beasts  of  themselves,  eating,  drinking,  dancing,  and 
singing  for  two  days.  The  man  and  wife  are  ttien  considered 
settled,  and  may  quarrel  or  agree  ad  libitum. 

At  the  death  of  one  of  the  tribe  his  friends  and  relations 
assemble  and  weep  in  his  house,  embracing  one  another,  or  rather 
each  one  puts  his  arm  on  his  neighbour's  snoulder  and  weeps,  say- 
ing "  Oh,  my  fiiend,  ha  y  !"  "Oh,  my  brother,  ha- -y  I"  "Oh, my 
mother's  son,  ha  -  -  a  ■  -  y  I"  &c.  Those  who  happen  to  be  absent 
on  the  occasion,  on  their  retnm,  or  on  meeting  with  one  of  the 
family,  even  if  years  have  elapsed,  on  hearing  the  news,  perform 
tlie  same  ceremony.  Then  they  rend  their  shirts,  and  tlii'ow  dust 
and  ashes  over  their  heads;  and  after  sewing  him  in  his  winding- 
sheet,  each  of  hia  near  relations  takes  a  strip  from  the  remainder 
of  the  cloth  and  binds  it  on  his  forehead.  Then  they  bui'y  him, 
and  return  alent  iind  aad  to  his  house ;  while  they  weep,  his  bro- 
ther or  son  endeavours  to  console  and  silence  them,  as  in  all 
Moslem  countries  to  weep  for  the  dead  is  unlawful,  marking  a 
want  of  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  The  women  in  the  mean 
time  beat  the  nugara,  or  drum,  with  a  single  stick  at  regular  in- 
tervals, much  to  the  same  lively  tunc  as  our  knell,  and  all  the 
females  dance,  with  their  clothes  and  faces  dirty  and  neglected,  to 
this  measure.  For  three  days  the  male  and  female  relations  re- 
main seated  in  sorrow  and  silence.  After  this  the  friends  send  a 
mounted  man  to  each  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who  relates  that 
such  a  relative  is  dead,  and  begs  of  them  to  assist  at  his  "  agfry  " 
or  (as  it  is  called  in  other  parts  of  Soudan)  "arda."  A  day  is 
appointed,  on  which  the  tribes  assemble,  all  armed,  men  and 
women  dressed  in  all  the  finery  they  posses,  and  brindng  with 
them  all  their  camels  ;  only  the  children  and  flocks  are  left  behind. 
At  thfc  village  of  the  deail  man  preparations  have  been  made  for 
their  reception.  A  nagali  is  killed,  a  post  is  set  up  in  an  open 
space  in  front  of  the  village,  on  this  is  hung  the  nugara,.  which  is 
beaten  a  hltle  before  daybreak.  At  sunrise  the  tribes  arrive  and 
form  a  circle  round  the  nngara,  leaving  only  one  opening  in  the 
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ring  by  which  tlie  herds  enter,  and  pass  in  review  before  the  assem- 
bly, wno  make  remarks  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  each  man's 
cattle.     As  each  herd  passes  out,  another  enters,  a  horseman  rides 
on  one  side  and  a  dromedary  man  on  the  other  of  each  herd,  to 
prevent  confusion.     When  they  have  all  passed  in  turn,  last  of  all 
enters  the  herd  of  the  family  of  the  deceased.     Each  fat  nagah 
has  a  bell  tied  round  her  neck.     As  soon  as  they  have  entered, 
instead  of  passing  round  and  out  like  the  rest,  the  entrance  is 
closed,  and  they  turn  round  the  space  three  times,  and  then  pause 
in  the  centre.     The  people  then  taking  the  young  camels  throw 
them  down  and  hold  their  fore  feet  over  their  heads.     Any  one 
who  knows  that  a  young  camel  will  not  submit  to  any  liberties 
being  taken  with  his  person  withont  screaming  out,  may  imagine 
what  sort  of  a  noise  they  would  make  in  this  rather  disagreeable 
posture  ;  so  they  cry  out,  and  their  mothers  answer  them,  and  all 
the  herds  inside  and  out  join  in  this  mournful  concert ;  the  whole 
people,  horse  and  foot,  and  the  women  wail  in  company.     Everv 
one  knows  the  voice  of  a  young  camel  when  excited  by  fear  or 
anger,  their  mothers  answer  them  by  a  long  moan,  and  the  whole 
forms  a  really  sad  concert,  which  is  kept  up  for  nearly  an  hour, 
when  the  herd  is  turned  out,  and  every  house  in  the  village  brings 
a  camel  laden  either  with  grain,  bread,  beer,  or  water.     The  near 
relatives  usually  bring  of  the  two  first  articles,  but  every  one 
brings  as  much  as  he  can,  for  if  he  bring  liberally,  others,  of 
course,  will  do  so  on  the  first  funeral  in  his  family ;  and  if  he  pro- 
vide water  he  will  receive  as  much  on  a  future  occasion.     The 
loads  of  each  article  are  placed  together  separate  from  the  others. 
Then  the  dancing  and  galloping  of  horses  and  dromedaries  are 
continued,  tribe   after   tribe ;   first  the   men   mounted,  and  the 
dancers,  and  last  the  family  of  the  deceased.     They  remain  two 
or  three  hours,  and,  when  they  separate,  the  guests  are  divided 
among  the  houses,  and  each  host  takes  from  the  collected  fodder 
for  man   and  beast  as  nuicli  as  will  feed  the  guests  allotted  to 
him. 

Tlie  strangers  jiass  the  ni<jht  at  the  deceased's  village,  and 
next  morning  return  to  their  liomes.  Then  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  iisseinble  at  his  house,  and  all,  male  and  female,  except- 
ing the  old,  shave  their  heads  and  burn  their  hair  in  the  house 
If  there  be  a  young  widow,  she  sits  in  the  back  of  the  house,  witl; 
lier  face  towards  the  wall,  and  neither  sleeping  nor  rising  may  tun. 
her  fare  towards  tlie  lUxjr,  excepting  when  she  has  occasion  to  g«i 
out,  when  she  covers  her  head  and  face  entirely,  only  leaving  open 
(me  eye.  If  sho  he  yi>ung,  her  mother,  or  aunt,  renuiins  with  her 
during  luT  forty  ilays  of  wooping,  as  do  her  relations  for  the  first 
eight  tlays  ;  but  should  >he  he  old,  she  only  passes  the  eight  days 
with  the  n*st,  and  then  goen  aUnit  her  business,  having  first  put 
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on  her  wrist  an  iron  bracelet,  which  she  wears  till  ber  death  as  a 
sign  of  her  having  deterrained  on  peqwtual  widowhood. 

The  other  camel  Arabs  of  Koraofan  are  the  Hababiii,  who  may 
be  aubdivided  into  the  Iribea  of  Majanfn  (mad  men),  residing  near 
Biiaira ;  Nowahy,  ditto ;  Jellaydat,  ditto ;  Ferahny,  near  SherBhar, 
N.  of  ditto ;  Meramree;i,  ditto  ;  Wullad  Bidayr,  ditto :  and  the 
tribes  of  Dar  Haramar;  the  Jay-zar,  Subbayhar,  Arraygat, 
Wullad  Yahfya,  Nan  Abn  Dug],  and  Sinima-al-Batal. 

All  tlicfe  Arabs,  as  well  as  the  Bukkara,  give  much  trouble 
to  their  governors,  the  Turks,  who  are  obliged  to  aend  troops  con- 
stantly on  account  of  their  non-payment  of  tribute. 


XlX, — Extracts  from  Notes  taken,  durinjf  his  Travels  in  Africa. 

ill  the  Years   1847-8-1),   Ay  the  Baron  J.  AV.  v.  Mijller, 

Austrian  Consul-Gen.  in  Central  Africa, 
[lieud  March  ^bOi,  1B50.] 
Mt  journeys  into  Africa  were  exclusively  devoted  to  acience,  and 
Xa  the  atutiy  of  nature ;  but  I  could  not  help  bestowing  some 
attention  to  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  the  civi- 
lisation of  that  most  feitile  portion  of  the  globe,  I  shall  therefore 
touch  here  and  there  upon  the  practical,  as  well  as  upon  the 
scientific,  results  of  my  uxpi'dition.  I  may  premise,  that  I  had 
prepared  myself  for  tlie  task  I  have  undertaken  by  studying 
natural  Bcienee  under  some  of  the  moat  distinguished  Professors 
in  several  utti versifies,  and  that  from  my  earliest  youth  the 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  had  excited  in  me  the 
li reheat  interest, 

I  had  proposed  to  undertake  a  scientific  journey  through  Africa, 
traversing  it  from  one  coast  to  the  other.  Foreseeing  tlie  diffi- 
culties attending  such  an  undertaking,  I  determined  to  prepare 
myself  in  such  manner  as  to  ensure  success,  I  therefore  left 
Europe  in  1845,  in  order  to  accustom  myself  to  African  travelling, 
and  went  to  Algiers,  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  language,  raanner<=,  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  But  I  had  made  an  unfortunate  choice,  for  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  had  almost  annihilated  the  nationality  of  the 
Arabs  ;  in  consequence  of  which  I  was  induced  to  visit  Morocco, 
where  I  was  equally  unsuccessful.  I  was  made  prisoner  by  Ahdel 
Kader,  and,  though  hut  a  harmless  naturalist,  was  treated  as  a 
French  spy,  and  was  near  losing  my  head,  which  was  the  fate  of 
my  companion,*     The  hardships,  however,  of  my  firet  journey, 

•  The  accoanle  of  iho  first  African  journey  of  Baron  v.  MHIIer  in  IS4S  sp- 
pe&red  in  th(' /sm  aud  oIh«r  Ocrman- period i<:a1e  uf  llic  itay,— Ed, 
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but  increased  my  enthusiasm  for  a  second  expedition  ;  and  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1847, 1  left  Vienna,  ip  order  to  proceed  to  Greece 
and  Egypt  by  Trieste.  From  Tneste  I  went  to  Corfu  and  thence 
to  Greece.  On  the  9th  we  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Corfu,  and  the 
panorama  which  here  surrounds  the  ship  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The  whole  of  the  bay  seems  to  be 
completely  land-locked ;  the  narrow  outlets  S.  and  N.  are  hid ; 
and  while  the  island  surrounds  the  gulf  on  three  sides,  the 
mountains  of  Albania  seem  to  close  it  on  the  fourth.* 

In  Greece  I  found  a  copious  ornithological  field  of  research,  but 
nothing  new,  and  I  proceeded  on  my  journey  to  Cairo  by  Alex- 
andria. At  Cairo  I  was  laid  up  some  time  by  a  coup  de  soleil^ 
during  which  occurred  the  well  known  earthquake. 

In  September  I  proceeded  on  my  joimiey  to  Central  Africa,  m 
company  with  a  Catholic  mission.  Egypt  and  Nubia  are  so  well 
known,  from  the  reports  of  former  scientific  travellers,  that  I  may 
be  allowed  to  pass  over  everything  that  occurred  prior  to  my 
arrival  at  Dongola. 

The  town  of  Dongola  itself,  at  present  the  most  important  of 
Nubia,  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  some  barracks  erected  to  the  S. 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Dongola,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Mamelukes.  The  barracks  were  constructed  after  a  plan  made 
by  the  celebrated  naturalist  M.  Ehrenberg.  'J'hc  common  people 
call  tlie  town  simply  El  Ourdi  (the  barracks).  A  number  of  habi- 
tations were  gradually  built  round  the  government  edifices,  forming 
a  considerable  town,  and  a  resting-place  for  the  caravans  from 
Kordofan  and  Sennaar. 

At  Ambukol,  where  the  Nile  changes  its  direction  from  W.  and 
E.,  to  N.  and  S.,  I  left  the  river,  in  order  to  continue  my  journey 
to  Khartum  across  the  Bahiuda  desert. 

On  the  Icist  day  of  1847  we  cirrived  towards  evening  at  the 
Bir  (well)  el  BaJiiutla,  for  the  waters  of  which  we  liad  l)een 
longing.  It  is  a  hollow,  about  14  feet  deep,  and  in  diameter  20 
feet,  in  which  there  is  rain-wat«r,  green,  slimy,  and  covered 
with  white  scum  ;  so  full  of  life  is  it,  that  it  offers  tlie  best 
opportunity  for  microscopical  observations.  This  w.ater,  however 
scanty,  is  sufficient  to  enliven  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  well 
with  some  vegetation,  and  we  celebrated  the  advent  of  the  new 
year  in  copious  draughts  of  its  water. 

Water,  in  the  desert  the  most  necessary  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  should  not  be  ca.rried  in  skins  according  to  the  custom 

•  111  Corfu  the  Haron  collected  a  few  specimens — as,  of  niainmalia  the  Myoxus 
glis,  Linn. ;  of  hirds  the  Larus  mannus,  Tnrdus  cyancus,  and  Embcriza 
melanoce|>bala.  He  saw  the  Sylvia  olivetorum.  The  Faico  rutipes  is  common, 
and  the  P'alco  nisus  rare.  The  olive,  Cupressus  pyramidal  is,  etc.,  Cactus  opuntia, 
abound.  He  found  the  Astarte  cariuata  and  fossils  of  Pecteu,  Dentaliuni,  Nucula, 
and  Echinus,  as  well  as  vestiges  of  Dicotyledonous  plants. 
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of  these  countries,  but  rather  in  tin  cases,  which  might  be  secured 
in  wooden  ones.  This  will  preserve  the  water  from  the  effects 
of  tJie  simoom,  which  dries  up  the  slfina  ;  nor  will  the  water  he  so 
likely  to  he  lost  in  consequence  of  prickiy  thorns  or  hostile  speai's 
often  piercing  the  skins.  I  liave  remarked  tbat  water  carried 
ill  tin  cases  is  fit  for  use  even  after  thirty  days'  travelling. 

In  the  Bouth-eaatem  portion  of  tins  desert,  near  the  Jebel 
Hadeli,  I  discovered  on  the  3rd  of  January  two  curious  bustards 
{Otis  koubara).  A  zealous  ornithologist  can  alone  conceive  the 
pleasure  I  experienced  when  I  saw  this  rare  species.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  one ;  and  knowing  the  scientific  discussions  to 
which  lliis  scarce  bird  had  given  rise,  I  did  my  best  to  obtain 
some  more.  After  sending  all  my  men  in  search  of  another 
which  I  had  wounded,  and  even  setting  the  "  chaia  "  on  tire,  I  was 
obliged  to  content  myself  witli  one,  a  female  Otis  houbara,  which 
I  now  preserve  iu  my  collection. 

We  proceeded  slowly  across  these  immense  steppes,  and  gra- 
dually approached  a  coimtry  formicg  a  decided  contrast  to  the 
Sandy  Desert,  the  Sudan. 

This  Belled-Sudan,  which  comprehends  the  countries  of  Sennaar, 
.lezirah,  and  Kordofan,  is  now  under  Turkish  jurisdiction.  The 
history  of  those  countries  begins  with  their  conquest  by  tJie  troops 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  gold  was  the  inducement  which  brought  the 
Turkish  soldiers  into  this  coimtry.  Tlie  gold-washings  at  the 
Tumat,  the  Tassanejora,  Kassan,  and  Jebeldul,  contributed  to 
spread  the  metal  in  great  quantities  among  the  natives  of  tlie 
country  ;  and  when  the  Turks  came  they  found  an  unexpected 
supply  of  the  preduus  ore.  But  the  inhabitants  were  soon 
plundered  of  all  they  possessed,  and  from  that  moment  began  the 
misery  which  they  were  destined  to  experience.  The  Egyptian 
army  went  into  Kordofan  in  search  of  the  cold  sources,  and  they 
spared  this  country  as  little  as  those  which  they  left.  The 
rumours  about  the  enormous  treasures  of  Sudan  induced  Mehemet 
Ali,  then,  72  years  of  age,  to  undertake  that  journey  himself 
in  1838  ;  but  he  soon  returned,  convinced  that  the  reports  of  the 
riches  had  been  most  fabulously  exaggerated. 

Iu  speaking  of  these  countries,  I  cannot  help  repeating  a  remark 
which  I  frequently  made  in  different  places— viz.,  that  it  is 
possible  to  extract  Irom  Central  Africa  a  rich  supply  of  gold  for 
the  whole  of  Europe,  if  the  enormous  resources  it  posseises  in 
natural  products  were  made  at  all  available.  The  luxuriant 
forests  of  Central  Africa,  full  of  senna,  tamarinds,  mimosas,  gum, 
and  ebony  ;  its  immense,  but  uncultivated  fields,  with  their  innu- 
merable herds  ;  its  ivory,  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals; 
offer,  indeed,  sufficient  ground  to  engage  the  attention  of  tlie 
commercial,  industrial,  and  intellectual  people  of  Europe. 
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Even  at  the  time  of  Mehemet  All's  expedition,  there  were  some 
European  merchants  who  perceived  that  there  was  much  more  to  be 
obtained  than  gold  alone.  They  even  engaged  m  several  specu- 
lations, which  succeeded  so  well  that  they  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Pasha,  who  immediately  restored  the  monopoly,  in  favour 
of  the  Egyptian  government,  which  he  had  abolished  but  two 
years  before.  This  at  once  ruined  the  commerce  of  the  Euro- 
peans. It  shows,  however,  that  there,  is  nothing  to  prevent  all 
manner  of  commercial  intercourse  with  that  country,  with  a 
powerful  authority  in  the  interior,  and  an  equally  powerful  pro- 
tection without,  in  order  to  avoid  a  clashing  of  European  interests 
with  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Tiu^ks  or  Egyptians. 

It  is  true  that  Ibrahim  Pasha  promised,  on  his  ascending  the 
throne,  to  remove  all  monopolies ;  but  death  did  not  allow  his 
carrying  into  execution  the  promise  he  had  made  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  European  powers.  His  successor.  Abbas  JPasha, 
repeated  that  promise  to  the  Consuls,  and  kept  it.  The  present 
is,  therefore,  tlic  most  favourable  moment  for  establishing  con- 
nections with  that  country.  The  following  articles  are  such  as 
occur,   after  a   superficial   examination   of  the  produce  of  that 

country : — 

1.  'rhe  mimosas,  which  exude  gum,  cover  immeasurable  plains. 
Gum  arabic,  which  hitherto  has  been  brought  into  commerce 
through  the  means  of  the  Turkish  government,  forms,  as  I  have 
had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  convincing  myself,  but  an  insig- 
nificant portion  of  the  quantity  which  might  be  procured.  The 
Turkish  government  obliges  the  Arab  tribes,  subject  to  it,  to 
collect  annually  the  gum,  and  has  fixed  a  certain  price  per  cantar 
(about  a  hundredweight).  This  sum,  however  small,  is  not  paid 
regularly,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  deducted  for  taxes ;  it  is 
also  frequently  diminished  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
inspectors.  It  is  natural  that,  under  a  system  of  that  Kind,  the 
inhabitants  have  no  inducement  to  collect ;  and  it  is  only  by 
awarding  them  a  remuneration,  in  some  way  proportionate  to 
their  labour,  that  they  will  be  induced  to  gather  the  gum  in  any 
quantity.  They  begin  to  collect  immediately  after  the  rainy 
season  is  over,  when  the  trees  begin  to  exude.  One  person  may 
in  a  good  year  collect  2  lbs.  per  day ;  consequently,  a  family 
of  five  persons  will  obtain  3  cantars  in  a  month;  and  if  the  price 
for  a  hiuidredweight  be,  what  it  usually  is,  from   150  to  200 

Eiastres,  this  would  give  the  natives  unlieard-of  riches,  and  the 
uyer  might  be  certain  of  larger  quantities.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  obsei*ve,  the  quality  of  the  gum  improves,  as  you 
approach  nearer  the  equator ;  that  of  the  Kordofan  being  better 
than  tliat  of  Arabia.    There  are  primitive  forests  of  mimosas  beyond 
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tliu  Turkish  territory,  which  the  natives,  who  are  free  awl  do  not 
(iesire  to  deal  with  the  Turks,  leave  entirely  untonclicd. 

2.  Ivory  is  to  be  liiuiid  in  the  S.  of  Kordofan  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  White  Nile,  The  Shitiuckg,  the  Dinkas,  the  Taggalis,  and 
tlie  Nubos;  possess  it  in  incredible  quantities;  beside  that  portion 
which  is  sent  out  annually  for  commercial  purposes,  various  negro 
princes  have  magazines  liUed  with  it.  This  branch  of  commerce 
is  more  eapeeially  watched  over  by  the  Turkish  government, 
and  the  governor-general  of  Sudan,  Ali  Pasha,  who  is  himself 
interested  in  that  commerce,  forbade  scientific  travellers  to  visit 
the  Wiiite  Nile,  lest  they  should  betray  the  existence  of  those 
treasures  to  Eiiropeans.  This  happened  to  Mr.  Zenkowski,  who 
had  been  sent  into  that  country  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St. 
Petersburgh.  It  is  true  thai,  notwithstanding  the  strict  wateh 
which  the  Egyptian  government  keeps  over  that  monopoly,  there 
:Lre  some  Englishmen  at  Suakini,  on  the  Red  Sea,  who  buy  tlie 
ivory  from  the  Haderbi,  the  natives  of  that  country,  who  bring 
it  from  Kordofaii  and  sell  it  at  a  good  price,  and  for  ready  money 
—but  this  sort  of  commerce  is  not  unattended  by  many  difficulties. 
Tlie  actual  condition  of  the  commerce  in  ivory  may  he  stated  as 
Follows: — The  annual  importation  of  ivory  from  the  Darfur  is 
from  300  to  5IX)  cwt. ;  from  60  to  100  from  Taggali ;  from  500 
to  600  from  Tainbu,  which  is  S.  of  Kordofan ;  and  from  50 
to  60  from  the  other  countries  round  Kordofan.  The  usual  price 
for  a  cantar,  in  ready  money,  is  from  850  to  900  piastres ;  or 
1050  piastres,  one-half  paid  in  money,  and  the  other  in  mer- 
chandise ;  or  1200  piastres,  if  paid  two-thirds  in  merchandise  and 
one-third  in  money.  All  this  refers  to  the  better  sort  of  ivory — 
if  the  Haderbi  are  on  the  spot  the  cantar  rises  to  1200  piastres, 
ready  money.  They  only  call  those  teeth  tusks  {sin  in  Arabic) 
-.vbich  are  perfect,  free  from  blemish,  and  weigh  more  than  15  lbs. 
The  second  quality  is  called  mas/iehet,  which  js  a  large  fine  tooth, 
but  with  a  fissure  in  it ;  if  water  poured  into  this  tusk  does  not 
tlow  out,  it  then  belongs  to  the  second  quality  ;  but  if  it  does,  it  b 
classed  among  the  red  tusks,  which  form  a  third  class.  This  third 
class  consists  itself  of  two  subdivisions :  Ist,  bora,  i.e.  a  tusk  which 
weighs  less  than  15  lbs. ;  2nd,  »hamsie,  or  tusks  of  dead  animals, 
which  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  weather,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  skin  peels  oQ\  and  sometimes  three  inches  of  the  tooth  are 
lost  in  that  way.  These  two  subdivisions  arc  much  cheaper,  and 
they  even  reckon  the  cantar  at  150  lbs.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
tusks  should  be  carefully  and  firmly  stuffed  with  cotton,  grass,  &c., 
before  exporting  them  ;  the  openings  should  also  be  closed  with 
moist  skins,  in  order  to  prevent  the  tusks  from  splitting ;  t\\G.  final 
operdtion  consists  in  sewing  u|>  the  tusks  in  leather. 
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3.  The  tamarind  {Tamarindus  Indicus)  forms  large,  shaded 
woods,  and  the  blacks  know  the  salubrious  (qualities  of  this  medical 
agent,  which  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  m  Europe.  They  pre- 
pare it  for  their  own  domestic  use,  but  they  do  not  collect  it,  for 
there  are  no  buyers. 

4.  Senna  is  so  common,  that  one  might  imagine  the  conntry 
had  received  its  appellation  from  this  plant,  which  would  at  once 
remove  all  the  difficulties  of  the  name ;  for  it  has  been  explained 
as  consisting  of  the  words.  Sin  el  naar  (tooth  of  fire),  or  Seie  el 
naar  (like  fire).  The  leaves  of  the  senna  have  been  sparingly 
introduced  into  commerce. 

5.  Ostrich  feathers  arc  found  in  great  quantities  among  the 
Kubbabish  and  Hassani.  There  are  not  so  many  found  among 
the  Bagara  and  the  Darhamar  Arabs,  who  hide  them  from  the 
Turks,  because  every  Turkish  soldier  imagines  he  has  a  right  to 
take  them  by  way  of  tax. 

6.  Ebony,  though  not  of  the  best  kind,  may  be  plentifully 
obtained  in  the  forests. 

I  pass  over  the  other  well  known  riches  of  Sudan,  such  as  gold, 
copper,  iron,  hides,  &c.,  and  need  not  remark  that  many  more 
unknown  treasures  are  likely  to  be  brought  to  light,  by  a 
more  accurately  scientific  examination  of  the  country,  and  by  an 
increasing  commerce.  With  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  this 
country  for  production,  I  need  only  mention,  that  it  is  in  the 
same  degree  of  latitude  as  the  East  or  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  it  consequently  is  good  for  cofiee,  sugar,  rice,  and  sfHces ; 
the  only  thing  that  is  wanted  is  colonists,  and  these  might  easily 
acquire  as  much  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontiers  of  the 
Turkish  territory  as  they  can  possibly  desire.  The  q>erations 
would  be  aided  by  the  presence  at  Khartum  of  European  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  town  of  Khartum  itself  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Balir  el  Abiad  and  the  Bahr  el  Asrek,  which  circumstance 
has  contributed  to  make  it  the  emporium  of  Central  Africa. 
The  White  Nile  carries  into  it,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  animals,  &c. ;  which  valu- 
able objects  may  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  beads  of  Bohemian 
glass.  On  the  Blue  Nile  are  conveyed  gold,  Abyssinian  coffee, 
senna,  tamarinds,  &c.  To  the  W.  of  this  town  lies  the  great 
tract  of  caravans  from  Darfur  and  Kordofan.  All  these  objects, 
as  well  as  the  slaves  (the  slave  trade  not  being  yet  abolished), 
are  sent  from  this  place  to  Cairo,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. On  the  5th  of  January,  about  600  unfortunate 
Shilluck  and  Dinka  negroes  arrived  at  Khartum  from  an  expedi- 
tion of  Haled  Pasha,  in  a  most  deplorable  state ;  tliere  were 
among  them  also  a  few  Bagara  Arabs,  who  are  Moslems,  and  who 
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liave  received  a  sort  of  civilisation  tlirough  the  colonies  on  the 
White  Nile,  but  whom  the  Turka  had  made  prisoners.  Every 
one  of  these  unfortunate  men,  who  did  not  submit  to  become  a 
slave,  was  butchered,  lliey  were  given  to  the  soldiers  at  Khiir- 
tura,  instead  of  pay.  On  my  journey  from  Khartum  to  Kordofan 
I  arrived  at  Hascbalia,  where  I  discovered  a  new  tribe  of  Aralis, 
who  live  entirely  isolated,  and  do  not  mingle  with  any  of  the 
surrounding  tribes ;  they  are  called  Madjaniu,  and  are  not 
described  by  any  of  the  European  travellers  who  have  been  in 
these  parts  before  me.  Their  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as 
their  dialect,  difler  so  touch  from  those  of  the  other  Arabs,  that 
they  well  deserve  our  attention.  Their  principal  places  are  the 
villages  of  Haschaba  and  Gujemat,  13"  30'  N.  lat.  and  38"  46'  E. 
long.  None  of  tbem  are  nomades,  nor  do  they  live  by  breeding 
and  rearing  camels,  as  their  neighbours  the  Kubbabish,  or,  like  the 
Ha^sani  Arabs,  who  rear  homed  cattle ;  but  they  derive  their 
principal  means  of  existence  from  the  cultivation  of  dokhen 
{fennisetum  typhoideum),  which  forms  their  chief  article  of  food, 
and  from  gum-arabic,  which  they  are  bound  to  give  up  to  the 
Turkish  government  as  tribute.  The  dokhm  in  Kordotiin  is  the 
aubstilnte  for  the  durra  {sori/hum  vulgare),  wliich  is  cultivated  all 
along  the  Nile,  although  the  latter  contains  better  noiuishment. 
But  durra  requires  more  moisture  than  it  can  obtain  in  Kordofan. 
'J  hey  sow  the  dokhen  in  the  month  of  July,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season,  and  reap  it  in  October,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  Arab  cats  his  bread,  as  his  proverb  says,  a  hundred  days 
after  he  has  gown  the  seed.  The  Madjanins  are  a  strung  race 
of  i»i,  dark  brown,  with  good  features.  l"he  men  do  scarcely 
anything,  all  real  labour  is  left  to  the  women  ;  their  dress  con- 
sisU  of  a  I'ed  striped  cotton  cloth,  which  is  placed  round  their 
loins  and  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  In  the  evening,  or  when 
it  is  cold,  they  use  that  cloth  as  a  cloak,  like  a  Boman  tunic.  Their 
head  is  always  uncovered  ;  and  their  hair,  which  is  long  and  curly, 
is  plaited  into  three  or  four  thick  tresses,  which  fall  behind  the 
ear.  They  wear  leathern  sandals,  and  their  only  ornament  is  the 
Mohammedan  rosary,  which  hangs  round  their  neck,  and  which  is 
the  only  sign  of  their  faith  in  Islam.  Both  men  and  women  are, 
however,  loaded  with  amulets,  i.e.  words  from  the  Koran  written 
on  paper  and  leather.  They  often  carry  a  sm^l  dagger-like  knife 
ou  the  upper  part  of  their  left  arm,  which  is  a  prevailing  custom 
among  the  Dongolawi ;  but  they  very  seldom  appear  without  their 
sjKar,  uhich  is  six  feet  long.  The  women  dress  like  the  Hassani 
and  Kubbabish,  i.^.  the  girls  are  naked  until  their  fifth  or  sixth 
year,  when  they  put  on  the  rahat,  until  they  are  fully  developed, 
they  tiien  substitute  in  its  stead  a  cloth  which  they  suspend  from 
their  loins.     Their  features  are  handsome ;  they  adorn  the  head 
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and  neck  with  bite  of  silver,  amber  and  glass  beads ;  and  on  their 
arms  and  ankles  they  wear  rings  of  silver,  brass,  or  iron,  as  well 
as  in  their  ears  and  noses.  They  do  not  use  bracelets  of  ivory,  but 
jKJculiar  ornaments  of  the  little  girls  arc  brilliant  shells  {cyprtta 
vulgaris^  which  hang  on  the  rahat*  and  designate  maidenhood. 

The  women  have  their  hair  plaited  into  innumerable  tresses, 
which  they  saturate  with  butter.  As  I  have  observed  before,  they 
do  all  the  work  in  and  without  the  house ;  they  sow  and  reap, 
tend  the  cattle,  look  after  the  concerns  of  the  house  and  kitchen, 
construct  and  repair  their  dwellings,  and  grind  the  com.  This 
last  occupation  is  very  hard  and  tedious,  and  yet  they  go  on  with 
it  from 'sunrise  to  sunset,  siuffing  to  it  a  monotonous  song.  They 
know  not  the  use  of  hand-muls,  but  they  stick  a  plate  of  granite 
(which  they  are  often  obliged  to  bring  from  the  distant  mountains) 
into  the  ground,  in  a  slanting  position  ;  at  the  lower  end  there  is 
a  hollow  that  receives  the  flour,  which  is  produced  by  grinding 
the  corn  with  a  similar  stone  of  smaller  dimensions.  There  are 
no  traces  of  education  among  them,  but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
strictly  moral.  Tlie  nourishment  of  the  Madjanin  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  bread,  which  they  bake,  on  a  round  stone  called 
dokha^  in  the  shape  of  flat  cakes,  which  are  difficult  of  digestion, 
and  have  a  bitter  sour  taste.  Another  dish  is  the  asida,  a  sort 
of  paste  made  of  flour  and  milk,  and  into  which  they  now  and 
then  put  dried  bananas.  They  eat  meat  only  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  drink  notliing  but  their  bad  salt  water,  collected  in 
cisterns  24  fathoms  deep  ;  at  Uaschaba  the  cistern  is  34  fathoms ; 
however,  whenever  they  get  an  opportunity,  the  Madjanins  vary 
their  monotonous  existence  by  drinking  hilbil  or  merissa.  i^his 
beverage  is  prepared  by  soaking  and  fermenting  a  quantity  of 
their  sour  bread  in  water.  Their  agriculture  consists  in  simply 
loosening  the  earth  with  an  instrument  of  iron,  called  hashash^ 
which  has  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  and  throwing  the  seed  into 
the  soil ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  their  harvest  is  so  plentiful 
that  it  would  more  than  cover  the  consumption  of  the  whole  year, 
if  the  Madjanins  would  but  give  themselves  the  trouble  ot  col- 
lecting it.  They  sometimes  suffer  famine  because  they  leave 
nearly  the  third  part  of  their  produce  to  rot  in  the  fields. 

Lobehd,  or  el  Obehd,  the  capital  of  Kordofan,  consists  of  many 
large  villages  united  into  one,  called  by  the  names  of  their  inhabi- 
tants ;  as,  tor  instance,  £1  Ourdi^  the  Turkish  barracks ;  Alogarba^ 
the  village  of  the  irregular  cavalry,  called  Mogrebi;  Contjeri^  or 
the  residence  of  the  Darfur  people  ;  Tagganii^  the  village  of  the 
Tagruri,  or  the  black  Mohammedan  pilgrims  ;    Vadi  nagilcy  the 


♦  The  rahal  is  the  npron  of  leather  thongs  or  stripes  worn  by  the  Abyssiitian 
womcD. 
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village  of  the  Tongolari ;  Vadi  Saffi,  of  the  newly  introduced 
blacks ;  &c.  The  whole  of  the  town  is  constnictod  of  toguU ; 
these  are  round  huts  made  of  earth,  covered  with  straw  thatch, 
on  whicli  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  you  see  storks ;  this  is  tlie 
CioMta  Marabout,  which  in  the  month  of  May  ofFere  a  peculiar 
spectacle  to  tho  ornithologist ;  thus  the  barracks  of  Lobehd,  which 
consist  of  60  togula  in  five  rows,  are  covered  with  storks,  that 
here  bring  up  their  little  ones,  Evnry  inhabitant  who  constructs 
for  himself  a  togiil,  takes  tlie  earth  which  he  wants  for  that  pnrpose 
frpm  before  the  place  where  he  builds ;  and  this  occasions  la 
many  holes  aa  there  are  houses  in  Lobehd.  These  holes  are  also 
employed  as  receptacles  for  the  carcases  of  animals,  and  sometimes 
also  for  human  corpses  ;  and  when,  during  the  rainy  season,  they 
are  filled  with  water,  they  produce  miasma  and  dangerous  fevers. 
The  Egyptian  hospital  is  a  very  wretched  affair.  At  Melpess, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lobehd,  where  I  had  spent  some  time  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  objects  of  natural  history,  1  made  in  April, 
1848,  the  acquaintance  of  a  man,  from  whom  I  wanted  to  buy 
several  animals,  who  for  the  first  time  put  me  on  the  trace  of  the 
unicorn  (anasa).  hitherto  considered  a  fabulous  animal.*  On 
the  4th  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  at  Khursi  in  Koi-dofan,  jetlab, 
I.e.  a  slave  dealer,  who  could  have  had  no  communication  with 
my  first  informant,  gave  me  a  description  of  the  anaaa  which 
agreed  in  every  respect  with  the  former ;  and  he  added,  that  a 
short  time  before,  as  he  wns  coming  out  of  the  interior  with  a 
caravan  of  slaves,  his  ])eople  had  killed  an  anasa,  eaten  it,  and 
found  it  good.  I  pn)po3ed  to  go  from  Lobehd  into  the  Darfur,  and 
its  capital  Cobbe,  Although  it  has  been  possible  for  white  men 
to  enter  Darfur,  they  have  never  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  it. 
1  therefore  sent  a  man  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
Uadji  Mohammed,  with  a  letter  to  the  Sultan  of  Darfur,  m 
whicli  1  requested  pernnssion  to  visit  his  country,  and  to  lay  at  his 
feet  some  presents.  I  agreed  with  my  messenger  that  we  should 
meet  at  El  Khoei,  on  the  frontier  between  Kordofan  and  Darfur, 
where  I  was  to  wait  for  an  answer.  1  did  not  however  find  my 
ambassador  at  the  time  I  expected,  and  therefore  I  crossed  the 
frontier  and  went  as  far  as  Markab  which  belongs  to  Darfur. 
Here  I  met  Hadji  Mohammed,  who,  however,  gave  me  no  written, 
but  a  verbal  answer  to  this  effect : — that  if  1  were  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  from  my  own  sultan  to  him  I  might  travel  in  his  states 
without  any  hindrance,  but  that  I  might  go  to  him.  even  without 

•  The  hdveb  '■  »"iil  lo  b*  as  large  m  b  EmnH.  diuikey,  with  a  thick,  Urge  Iwll j,  . 
and  fino  lega;  be.\n  »\\S,  like  ihnte  tif  a  bug,  noil  ihu  p°uis  lilu  (hal  of  ltii>  Kame 
n  the  forehead  U  scrn  one  long  horn,  gpntrally  hangiun  ilowu,  biU  whirn 
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such  a  message,  if  I  chose.  But  ray  messenger  gave  me  to 
understand,  by  a  variety  of  significant  hints,  that  1  would  meet 
with  some  misfortune,  and  I  therefore  returned  with  all  possible 
speed.  On  my  arrival  at  Mclpess,  I  made  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  a  journey  into  the  country  of  the  Taggali  negroes,  into 
which  no  European  had  ever  been,  and  which  the  Turks  represent 
in  the  darkest  colours. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1848,  we  proceeded  in  a  direction  to  the 
S.E.  through  a  country  that  now  was  woody,  and  then  barren 
and  bleak  like  the  desert.  My  faithful  companion,  Brehm,  wgts 
with  me  in  advance  of  the  caravan,  and  as  the  sun  rose  the  next 
day  we  heard  behind  us  a  fearful  cry ;  upon  which  we  turned 
round  and  saw  one  of  my  servants  fall  from  his  camel  struck  with 
a  spear  The  confusion  amongst  my  men  was  great,  but  still  I 
could  see  no  enemy.  At  length  I  perceived  the  upper  part  of  a 
black  body,  behind  a  bush,  drawn  slowly  back  in  onier  to  throw 
a  lance  at  me,  when  at  the  same  moment  my  ball  struck  his 
breast.  Now  spears  were  thrown  at  us  for  some  time,  from  all 
sides  in  return  for  our  shot;  another  of  my  servants  fell;  tlie 
spear  that  struck  him  had  been  touched  witli  poison,  which]  the 
Arabs  prepare  from  the  Asclepias  proceras.  A  violet  coloured 
ring  formed  itself  round  the  wound,  the  abdomen  swelled  up,  the 
body  was  thrown  into  continuous  convulsions,  and  a  thick  white 
foam  flowed  from  the  mouth.  I  saw  that  the  unfoi-tunate  man 
could  not  live  long,  and  I  therefore  went  to  the  other  wounded 
man,  and  cut  the  spear  out  of  his  thigh,  causing  bandages  to  be 

|)ut  on  the  wound.  I  only  then  was  made  aware  of  a  wound  which 
[  had  myself  received.  I  had  it  carefully  cleaned  and  bandaged, 
and  resolved  to  return,  for  none,  but  my  secretary,  was  willing  to 
accompany  me  further.  On  this  occasion  I  lost  a  collection  of 
ichthyological  objects  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  replace  since. 
My  observations  on  the  preparation  of  salt  at  Terah,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  difter  from  those  of  Mr.  Russegger  on  the 
same  subject.  The  mud  of  the  White  Nile,  as  well  as  its  water, 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt ;  but  the  natives  have 
no  idea  how  to  get  that  salt  from  the  mud,  as  Mr.  Russegger 
asserts.  It  is  true  that  there  are  reservoirs  of  water,  of  which 
he  has  given  all  the  dimensions  with  the  greatest  accuracy  ;  but 
that  which  Mt.  Russegger  takes  for  a  vessel  wherein  salt  is 
prepared,  is  nothing  but  a  trough  for  camels.  The  Nile  at 
Terah,  when  it  is  high,  spreads  to  such  a  distance  that  it  forms 
an  immense  lake  ;  the  soil  is  thereby  softened  to  such  a  degree, 
•  that  the  herds  of  camels  cannot  reach  the  water  without  sinking 
deep  into  the  mud,  and  sometimes  even  breaking  their  legs.  For 
these  rciisons  the  natives  have  constructed  the  above-mentioned 
troughs.     The  white  crust  which  Mr.  Russegger  obs^erved  on  the 
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sides  of  the  trough,  is  formed  by  tlie  numeroua  birds  wbii:h  sleep 
on  the  troughs,  and  cover  this  place  with  their  guano. 

The  tropical  rainy  season  fornis  an  interesting  epoch  in  the 
physical  aspects  of  Central  Africa.  According  to  the  natives, 
about  forty  days  before  the  setting  in  of  the  raina,  the  black  stork 
(Ciconia  Niqrd)  and  the  sacred  ibis  {Ibis  religiosa)  make  their 
appearance  from  the  S-  Progressing  "from  S.  to  N.  in  May  anil 
June,  the  rains  increase  in  intensity  ;  fearful  hurricanes  from  the 
S.  and  y.E,  occur,  accompanied  by  dark-red  and  yellow  clouds, 
tbrowiug  upon  all  objects  a  light  similar  to  that  of  an  immense 
conflagration,  and  suffocating  clouds  of  dust  fill  the  air. 

It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  natives,  that  when  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  takes  place  in  the  month  preceding  the  rainy  season, 
it  will  he  followed  liy  a  strong  cliarifi  a  fertile  season,  and  after- 
wards by  epidemic  diseases.  To  travel  here  in  the  rainy  season 
is  next  to  an  impossibility. 

At  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  tliere  arises  in  this  part  of 
Africa  a  regular  nortli  wind,  extending  as  far  as  to  10"  N.  lat, 
from  October  to  January  and  February.  C'nrlously  enough,  the 
above-mentioned  wind  is  felt  earlier  in  Sennaar  and  Kordofan 
than  in  Egjpt.  Before  the  rains,  the  immense  plains  show  only 
a  few  bushes  of  the  Aselepias  gigantea,  interspersed  with  the 
decaying  stems  of  the  Rhamnus  zizyphus.  Spina  Christi,  and 
inteffrij'alia  ;  of  the  Helix,  Balanite  Egyptiaca  {used  as  soap  by 
the  blacks),  and  the  Salvadora  Persica  (the  roots  of  which 
furnish  toolii-brushcs  to  the  natives).  After  the  rains  the  soil 
becomes  at  once  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  pro- 
ducing thereby  dangerous  epidemics. 

Respecting  the  African  ostrich,  naturalists  have  differed  much, 
particularly  in  their  time  of  breeding;  hut  I  have  fontid  their 
eggs  throughout  the  whole  year. 

In  the  early  spring  the  ostriches  collect  together  and  retire  to 
the  desert,  where,  in  March,  April,  and  May,  the  female  lays 
from  8  to  25  eggs  in  the  sand,  round  which  she  forms  a  slight 
mound,  covering  at  the  same  time  tiie  eggs  with  the  sand.  Dunng 
the  day  the  ostrich  does  not  sit  on  the  eggf,  but  remains  con- 
tinually near  tliem. 

The  Arabs  distinguish  two  sorts  of  ostriches — the  ribida  and 
the  etlim.  The  rilnda  are  more  common,  hut  are  smaller,  weak 
birds,  mostly  females;  they  are  grey  iu  colour,  sometimes  grey 
and  white,  but  always  of  inferior  quality.  The  etlzm  are  older, 
stronger  birds,  having  a  great  variety  of  colours,  with  red  necks 
and  legs;  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  is  not  covered,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  ribida.  Tlie  tieah  of  the  ostrich  is  exceedingly  well 
tasted,  and  its  fat  is  supposed  by  the  Turks  to  possess  highly 
medicinal  qualities. 
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Knowing  the  importance  which  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  occupies 
in  geography,  I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  the  following  par- 
ticulars. 

Former  travellers  are  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the  White 
Nile  only  up  to  the  4th  degree  of  northern  latitude.  I  conmder  that 
its  middle  coiu^e  begins  at  Eleis,  13^  20'  N.  lat.,  which  forms 
the  frontier  of  the  territory  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  where 
the  Shilluks,  the  first  Negro  population,  inhabit  the  banks  and  the 
islands  of  the  river.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  not  hemmed  in  by 
any  steep  banks;  it  is  very  wide,  divides  itself  into  many 
branches,  and  thus  forms  as  many  fertile  islands.  It  is  this  country 
which  I  recommend  to  emigrants  for  purposes  of  colonization. 
Everything  is  favourable  to  it ;  the  climate  being  healthy,  the  soil 
fertile,  and  the  temperature  capable  of  rearing  all  the  produc- 
tions of  India.  Beginning  witli  the  11th  degree  of  northern 
latitude,  the  banks  of  the  riv^r  consist  of  swamps  covered  with 
reeds,  and  after  passing  through  the  dwelling-places  of  the  Dinkas, 
one  arrives  at  the  Kek  Negroes,  a  numerous  race,  differing  in 
language  and  customs  fn)m  the  Shillucks  and  Dinkas,  to  whom  they 
arc  superior  in  hitelligence,  and  who  live  by  rearing  cattle,  and 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  Their  territory  extends  towards  the  S.  as 
far  as  9^  15' N.  lat.,  where  the  White  Nile  receives  from  the  E. 
the  Sobat,  or  the  Bahr  el  Mokada,  a  river  which  flows  slowly, 
sometimes  almost  stagnates,  through  humus  and  clay,  containing 
particles  of  iron.  At  this  point  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  takes  a  direc- 
tion decidedly  W.  to  E.  Atler  receiving  another  river,  the  Kidi 
or  Kik,  from  the  W.N.W.,  it  falls  into  the  Birket  el  Gazdl,  the 
lake  of  Gazal,  which  is  undoubtedly  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Bahr  el  Gazdl,  which  I  did  not  see,  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  and  impenetrable  forest  of  reeds,  but  which  may  be  the 
river  known  by  the  name  of  Bahr  el  Keilak.  The  water  of 
the  latter  is  clear,  and  contains  many  crocodiles,  hippopotami, 
water-snakes  and  tish  (Clarias  anffuiUaris^  Heterobranchus,  §'c.). 
The  banks  are  inhabited  at  this  place  by  the  Nuer  Negroes,  who 
breed  cattle;  after  them  come  the  Kik  Negroes,  who  all  look 
]>erfectly  grey,  from  the  ashes  in  which  they  sleep 

The  culminating  point  of  the  type  of  the  negro,  must  not  be 
looked  for  under  the  equator.  I  can  prove  from  observations  of  my 
own,  that  the  peculiarities  of  tiie  negro  organization  may  be  first 
traced  in  the  northern  parts  of  Nubia ;  that  it  developes  itself 
fully  on  the  15th  degree,  and  that  on  the  12th  it  reaches  its 
culminating  point.  At  or  about  the  7th  degree  the  natives  begin 
to  lose  the  negro  type  ;  their  intellectual  faculties  improve,  the 
colour  of  the  skin  becomes  lighter,  and  their  bodies  are  better 
formed.  Tliese  advantages  increase  in  proportion  as  the  degrees 
of  latitude  diminish,  and  I  am  of  opinion  tiiat  we  shall  find  under 
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the  equator  itself  people  who  are  equal  to  the  Gallas.  The  same 
holds  good  in  Asia. 

Respecting  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  or  rather  the  origin  of 
Bahr  el  Abiad  (not  yet  discovered)  I  hold  the  following  opinion : 
the  water  of  the  White  Nile,  which  in  its  lower  course  is 
muddy,  contains  salt,  and  is  of  a  white  colour,  from  the  clayey 
soil  and  vegetable  remains  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  becomes^, 
under  the  fifth  degree,  clear  and  bluish,  and  the  soil  contains 
more  sand.  At  length,  in  the  land  of  the  Bdri  Negroes,  we  find, 
under  4'  10',  the  first  gneiss  rocks  in  the  river,  forming  rapids 
like  those  of  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  the  inhabitants  say, 
"  that  the  river  proceeds  from  the  country  Ajan,  30  days'  joumev 
to  the  S.,  where  it  flows  in  four  streams  from  a  high  mountain.  * 
A  man  gave  me  some  striking  information  concerning  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  White  Nile.  "The  Bahr  el  Abiad,"  he  said, 
^'  comes  from  a  high  mountain,  the  top  of  which  is  quite  white,  and 
since  it  comes  from  tlie  white  mountain^  they  call  it  also  the  white 
river.**  I  may  add,  that  this  man  had  never  seen  either  snow  or 
ice.  The  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon  "  ( Jebel  el  Gamar)  were  by 
the  ancient  geographers  supposed  to  be  under  the  15th  degree. 
Europeans  came  here,  found  no  mountains,  and  placed  the  origin 
of  the  Nile  most  arbitrarily  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which, 
in  their  imagination,  were  supposed  to  exist  under  the  7th  degree. 
When  other  travellers  extended  their  travels  farther,  they  found 
a  plain  even  under  that  parallel,  and  they  set  up  the  new  theory, 
that  the  Nile,  according  to  some  authorities,  came  from  the  ^V ., 
or  according  to  others,  from  the  E.,  but  that  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon  were  most  certainly  to  be  found  under  the  4th  or  5th 
degree  of  northern  latitude.  At  present  wo  have  reached  that 
point,  and  yet  no  Mountains  of  the  Moon  have  been  discovered. 
The  same  thing  occurred  to  me  with  regard  to  tlie  anthropophagi 
of  Africa,  of  whom  every  tribe  told  me  to  beware,  when  speaking 
of  their  neighbours,  and  yet  I  never  met  with  them.  If  these 
mountains  be  really  in  the  land,  Ajan,  we  have  no  more  right  to 
call  them  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon"  than  any  other  mountain 
range  that  may  happen  to  be  discovered.  On  my  journey  from 
the  White  river  back  to  ELhartum,  the  north  winds  were  so 
strong  that  it  required  the  greatest  efibrts  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  to  tow  my  boat. 

Artesian  wells,  dug  on  the  way  between  Khartum  and  Suakim, 
would  enliven  the  country,  increase  the  intercourfte,  and  form 
a  true  caravan  road  for  Indian  commerce.  In  the  construction 
of  these  wells,  which  is  not  difficult,  considering  the  geological 
formation  of  tlie  country,  it  would  be  necessary  to  trust  to  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  localities  which  some  of  the  Arab  tribes 
of  tliat  country  posses:^.  I  shall  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 
My  escor*^^  consisted  partly  of  Hassani  and  partly  of  Kubbabish 
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Arabs ;  and  after  a  loi^,  tedious  march,  I  came  with  tbem  to  a 

dricd-up  ghor  (bed  ot  a  stream  formed  by  rain),  where^  they 

immediately  b^;an  diffging  for  water.    The  KnbbabiBh  did  not 

know  the  country,  ^and  they  dug  iliree  diflferent  wells,  in  one 

of  which  we  succeeded  in  getting  bad  water  at  the  depth  of  ten 

feet    My  Hassani  had  been  lookinff  on  quietly,  lau|ped  at  the 

Kubbabish,  and  dug  new  wells  at  a  mstanoe  of  only  a  few  paces 

from  the  old  ones,  where  they  obtained  sweet  water  at  the  depth 

of  from  three  to  four  feet    This  quick  sense  of  locality  strudc 

me  the  more,  as  the  sur&oe  of  the  ground  oflRsred  no  means 

whatever  for  the  rec(^;nition  of  the  strata,  which  contained  the 

water. 

The  ffOYernor  of  Sudan,  Haled  Pasha,  had  ffiven  me  two  of 

his  own  boats,  with  the  necessary  complement  of  men,  to  retarn 

to  Cairo.    I  proposed  to  pass  all  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  I 

succeeded  in  accomplishing  tins  plan.     T%b  thirty-one  CaiaraeUj 

all  of  which  I  have  passed  and  described  in  my  diary,   and 

marked  on  my  map  of  the  Nile,  form  three  distinct  groups. 

From  Khartum  to  the  land  of  the  Scheiki,  at  tlie  point  where 

the  Nile  turns  from  W.  to  £.,  I  counted  fourteen,  two  of  which 

are  very  dangerous,  and  which  I  shall  well  remember  on  account 
^*  —  j._i.i^  _!.: 1_     T ^_j  ^i-!_x —  £ —  Dongola  *^ 


European  tourists  have  visited  for  amusement 

On  my  arrival  at  Alexandria,  I  had  navigated  the  river  through 
twenty-eight  degrees  of  latitude.  I  arranged  in  Lower  Egynt  a 
scientific  expedition  under  the  direction  of  my  secretary,  Mr. 
Alfred  Brehm  (son  of  the  celebrated  ornithologist),  destined  for 
the  White  Nile,  and  to  prepare  for  my  next  journey.  In  the 
course  of  a  short  time  it  will  be  able  to  leave  Egypt,  where 
all  its  members  are  at  present  collected,  and  where  they  only 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  astronomical  instruments  from  London 
and  Paris.  The  instructions  which  I  have  ^ven  'are  the  fol- 
lowing :  ^'  The  expedition  is  to  so  to  Suakim  by  sea  via  Suez,  and 
there  to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary  number  of  camels 
for  riding  and  carrying  burdens  from  the  Biscbari  Arabs,  who 
breed  the  best  camels  in  the  world.  After  examining  the  course 
of  the  unknown  Atbara,  and  reaching  Khartum,  they  are  to  sail 
at  a  favourable  season  of  the  year,  and  when  the  north  mndis 
begin  to  blow  on  the  White  Nile,  in  order  to  reach  tibe  Bari 
Negroes,*  or  the  rapids  under  the  4th  degree  of  northern  latitude. 
Here  they  are  to  settle  for  a  while,  to  establish  a  settlement  (planta- 
tion) for  tlie  benefit  of  the  natives,  to  learn  this  language,  and 

♦  Since  reached  by  Dr.  Kiioblicher  and  party,— Ed. 
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to  make  themselves  as  useful  as  possible  to  the  natives,  in  order 
to  prove  to  them  that  there  are  other  white  nations  in  the  world 
besides  the  Turks,  who  do  not  visit  them  for  purposes  of  spolia- 
tion." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  I  propose  to  return  thither,  and  to 
proceed  to  the  S.  in  company  with  my  people,  with  the  intention 
of  discovering  the  sources  of  the  river,  and  to  journey  thence 
towards  the  W.  coast.  I  must  remark,  that  from  the  land  of  the 
Bari  Negroes  to  Fernando  Po  on  the  Atlantic,  there  can  be  only 
forty  days*  journey,  deducting  the  difficulty  of  the  way.  Thus 
I  hope,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  be  able  to  carry  out  that  which  I 
proposed  to  accomplish  for  raising  and  quickening  the  intercourse 
between  men ;  for  civilisation  and  morals,  and  for  the  progress  of 
science. 

I  look  forward  to  success  with  certainty ;  and  this  assurance, 
as  well  as  the  difficulties  which  beset  my  undertaking,  give  me 
an  inward  impulse  for  its  execution.  The  first  of  these  motives 
will  be  strengthened  by  the  approbation  of  a  Society,  whose 
authority  is  so  universally  recognised  as  that  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London,  and  the  assurance  that  my  humble 
effi)rts  to  promote  geographical Jdiscovery  are  thus  sanctioned,  will 
greatly  strengthen  my  endeavours. 


XX. — Note  hy  Da.  Beke  on  Mr,  AyriorCi  Paper  {Art.  VII.)  in 

the  Eighteenth  Volume  of  the  Journal. 

Ih  making  the  following  corrections,  it  is  deemed  advisable,  in  order  to  save  the 
trouble  of  reference,  to  give,  seriatim,  in  the  author's  own  words,  the  several 
statements  proposed  to  be  corrected,  adding  under  each  the  requisite  emenda- 
tion, and  adducing  in  every  instance  the  authority  on  which  it  is  made  : — 

**  The  Gibe  of  Inarya,  which  flows  to  the  N.  of  the  Gojeb  of  the  same  provinoe." 
-  p.  50, 1.  23. 

The  Godjeb  flows  between  Djimma  and  Kafia,  at  some  distance  S.W.  of 
Endrea,  with  which  country  it  has  no  connexion.  See  the  Maps  in  vols.  ziii. 
and  zvii.  of  the  Society's  Journal. 

**  The  source  of  the  Bora,  which  M.  d'Abbadie,  fix>m  astronomical  observatioDS 
made  by  him  at  Saka,  computes  to  be  in  7^  49'  48"  N.  lat,  and  in  36''  2'  39^ 
(34°  42'  24"  E.  of  Paris)  longitude  E.  of  Greenwich."— p.  50, 1. 28. 

Paris  is  9»  2r-46  in  time  (see  Philos,  Trans.,  1827,  p.  296),  or  2*»  20' 22" 
of  longitude,  E.  of  Greenwich ;  therefore  the  source  of  tne  Bora  is,  according 
to  M.  d'Abbadie,  in  87^  2'  46"  E.  of  Greenwich. 

"  Dr.  Beke  contends,  upon  the  authority  of  oral  information  afforded  to  M. 

d*  Amaud, that  the  direct  stream  of  the  White  Nile  continued  to  ascend  for 

one  month's  journey/'  &c — p.  50, 1.  33. 

M.  Weme,  not  M.  d'Amaud,  was  my  authority.  See  the  Society's 
Journal,  vol.  xvii.  p.  68,  1.  33. 

"  Tlie  source  of  the  principal  afliaent  of  the  Gibe  [t.e.  the  Bora]  is,  as  now  com- 
puted by  M.  d'Abbadie,  not  more  than  30  miles  N.,  and  as  many  EL,  of  the  source 
of  the  Gojeb,  according  to  his  computation  of  the  position  of  that  source  in  1844."-^ 
p.  53, 1.  9. 

VOL.  XX.  U 
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In  1844,  M.  d*Abbadie  placed  the  source  of  the  Godjeb  <<  in  l""  2(y  W.  of 
Sakka  "  (Bulletin  of  the  Geogr,  Soc,  of  Paris,  3rd  Scr.,  toI.  iii.  p.  213) ;  and 
in  1847  he  stated  that  Sakka  lies  '*  due  N.  of  the  source  *'  of  the  Bon 
(AthentBunij  No.  1041,  p.  1058).  Hence,  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
the  sources  of  the  two  rivers  is  eighty  minutes ;  and  as  this  difference  is  rela- 
tive, it  must  continue  to  exist,  however  M.  d*Abbadie  maj  at  different  times 
have  varied  the  position  of  Sakka.  In  those  latitudes,  eighty  minutes  of  longi- 
tude arc  equal  to  about  seventy-eight  geographical  miles. 

«  The  Nilus  and  Astaboras  (White  and  Blue  Nile).**— p.  53, 1. 35. 

The  Blue  Biver  b  the  Astapus  of  Ptolemy,  the  Takkazie  beine  bis 
Astaboras.  See  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Joum.^  vol.  xlv.  p.  224,  and  the  Maps 
there. 

**  The  Gamaro  mountains  about  the  sources  of  the  Gojeb  and  Gibe." — p.  54, 1. 29. 

64maro  or  Gimira  lies  beyond  Rafi&,  to  the  W. :  the  river  Gibbe.  wluch 
rises  in  Endrea,  has  no  connexion  with  Gdmaro  or  its  mountains.  See  the 
Map  in  my  ^Inquiry  into  M,  cTAbbadie's  Journey  to  Kaffa, 

"  Ludolph,  in  enumerating  the  minor  kingdoms  formerly  belonging  to  Abesnnit 
(lib.  i.  c.  3),  and  therefore  of  people  formerly  under  the  same  national  influences, 
includes  among  them  Inarya  and  Kafia." — ^p.  59, 1. 22. 

Ludolf  {Hist.  jEthiop.f  lib.  i.  cap.  zv.)  describes  the  Gongas  as  being  a 
distinct  nation,  and  speaking  a  language  totally  unconnected  with  those  common 
throughout  Abessinia.  The  aboriginal  languages  of  Endrea  and  Kafia  belong 
to  the  Gonga  class  {Edinb,  New  Phil,  Jcum.y  vol.  xlvii.  p.  265).  It  was  not 
till  the  sixteenth  century  that  Endrea  was  temjjorarily  subjected  by  the  Abes- 
sinians  under  the  Emperor  Malek  Sagad  (Ludolf,  Hist,  j^hiop.^  I.  3,  18; 
II.  6,  40). 

*'  Of  these  minor  kingdoms,  Inarya  and  Kaffir  and  all  others  to  the  south  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  have  been  long  since  overrun  by  invading  Galla  tribes,  whose  language 
has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  tiieir  encroachments." — p.  59, 1. 85. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Kaffa  was  ever  overrun  by  the  Gallas:  its 
language  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Gallas  as  from  the  languages  spoken 
in  Abessinia.  Sec  Vocabularies  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philcioyical 
Society y  vol.  ii.  pp.  97-107. 

«  We  can  assume  the  principal  name  for  the  moon  to  have  been  constant  with 
the  whole  of  the  Arabs.    That  name would  be  Qamar." — p.  61,  L  10. 

In  the  Mahrah  language  of  Southern  Arabia  (Haines,  in  Joum.  Roy. 
Geogr.  Soc.^  vol.  xv.  pp.  Ill,  112),  nearly  resembling  the  ancient  Himyaritic 
or  '*  Sabaean,"  warkh  and  wdrit  mean  respectively  month  and  moon  (Carter, 
in  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ,  vol.  ii.  p.  355). 
The  Himyaritic  Inscriptions  have  the  same  word  warkh  (Tuch,  in  Zeitschrift 
der  Dcutschen  Morgenldndischen  GeseUschqfi ,  vol.  iii.  pp.  142,  203,  204,  who 
refers  to  Rodiger's  Translation  of  Wellsted's  Travels  in  Arabia^  vol.  ii.  p.  383). 
And  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  word  expresses  moon  and  month  in  most  of 
the  languages  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  even  far  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  as  witness : — 

Amalckite  (?)  of  Djebcl  Mokatteb   .       .  vxirhh  Tuch. 

Geez,  or  Ancient  Ethiopic        .       .       .  warkh  Ludolf. 

Tigre,  or  Modern  Ethiopic        .       .        ,  wqrkhi  Beke. 

Amharic war  Isenberg. 

Hdrargie u^rkhi  Beke. 

Dankali berra 

Arkiko         .        • werha  i   «  i. 

Darfur (star)  wirre 

Sechuana werri 
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In  the  cognnte  northern  Syro-Arrican  (Homitish,  see  Origiaa  Biblxea, 
tqI,  i.  pp.  226-266)  languagus,  yod  takes  the  place  of  waw. 

Hebrew (month)  i/eraih 

Ditto (moon)    yiirakh 

Chaldee yerahk 

Syriac yarkho 

"  The  present  local  vords  Ganiaro  or  Gimiro  ari;  but  comiptiona  of  the  Sebsan 
appellatioD  Qamiir."— p.  fil,  1.  38. 

The  word  Kamar  Is  not  found  in  the  Hlmjarilic  ("S^aba^an  ")  or  ancient 
Arabic  langua^  (Tuch,  in  ZeUich.  d.  Deulsch.  Mora.  Geidhch.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  142),  nor  in  any  other  "Semitic"  dialect  (MS,  letter  from  Profeagor 
Fleischer,  of  Leipzig,  dated  Oct.  18,  IB&O).  In  the  aboriginal  Gotfgs  lan- 
giiajTCS  of  the  countriea  of  which  G^maro  forms  a  part,  moon  ia  expressed  \iy 
A'gino  (Raflk)  and  A'gena  (Woratta  and  Wolaitsa).  See  Tranaactiona  of 
Ihx  PbiMoffical  Soc,  toI.  ii.  p.  97  ;  Edinb.  Naw  Phil.  Journ.,  vol.  xlrii, 
p.  27l,  note;  Rcasoiu  far  returning  the  Oold  Medal,  ffc,  p.  10. 

"  Adulia,  (he  modem  Manawwah." — p.  6S,  1.  19. 

Arrian'a  description  (_Periplus  Maris ErytkriBi,  edit.  Amstel.  16B3,  p.  144 ; 
and  Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  and  Periphis,  p.  72)  shows  plainly  that 
Adule  waain  the  Annesley  Bay  of  Salt,  Ihirly  niilea  S,  of  MassiJwa,  at  ZtdUt, 
where  its  ruins  were  discovered  by  Riippell  (Rei'se  in  Abyiainien,  lol.  J. 
p.  256).  As  early  as  the  year  1800,  Dr.  Vincent  eipreaacd  tho  opinion  tbat 
Adule  lay  "  far  lo  the  south  of  Arkiko,"  which  latter  place  ia  close  to  Mas- 
BOWB  (  Voyage  of  Nearchut,  and  Periplus,  p.  72). 

"  Ptolemy  EuergelfS pnshed  his  coD<]a«>ls  along  both  shores  of  the  Hed 

Sea,  and  on  the  A^ican  side  subjagaled  the  seaport  states  as  far  us  Zanzibar,  and 

the  connlries  inland  as  &r  aa  Shawa  [Shoa] The  record  of  this  expedition 

was  preserred  in  tbe  Adulitic  inscription  discoTered  by  Cosmss (  Topeffra- 

phia  ChrMiana,  in  Dean  Vinoent,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  531  tt  ttq.")." — p.  G3,  1. 18- 

The  inscription  in  question  records  the  conquests  of  an  Axumite  monamb 
in  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era  (see  Salt's  Voynge  to  Aln/a$inia, 
Appendin,  p.  Ixiv).  Dr.  Vincent's  error  here  was  candidly  acknowledged 
by  him  in  his  Voyage  tf  Nearchut,  and  Pcriplat,  pp.  118,  119,  published 
in  the  year  1S09. 

"  I  would  suggest  wbplher  the  signification  of  the  words  Mono  Moeii  has  any 
relation  to  the  sense  of  Moon,  and  whether  some  clue  to  thi^r  meaning  may  not  be 
deduced  from  the  Coptic."— p.  66, 1.  21. 

The  languogM  spoken  to  the  8.  of  tbo  Equator  have  no  affinity  with  the 
Coptic,  but  belong  almost  exclusirely  to  the  Kilir  family  (Pott,  in  Zeitiek. 
d,  Jieutich.  Morg.  Gesrilsrh.,  vol.  ii.  p.  5  et  sea.).  In  many  of  tliem,  mono 
means  "  king,"  and  moezi  means  "  moon  "  (Journ.  Hoy.  Geogr,  Soc.,  vol. 
x.ii.  p.  75). 

"  The  high  motuitains  of  the  Attessinian  plateau,  including  KaSa  and  Inarya, 
intercept  the  S.W.  tnonsoon  io  what  would  otherwise  be  its  passage  across  them  to 
the  mountaiDB  of  Yemen,  in  Arabia,"— p.  67,  !■  43. 

During  a  sojourn  of  upwards  of  two  years  among  tho  mountains  of  the 
Abessioian  plateau,  I  never  experienced  the  S.W.  monsoon  in  its  passage 
across  them  to  the  mountains  of  Yemen.  And  Mr.  Rupert  Kirk's  Table  of 
the  Winds  at  Ank6bar,  in  Shoa,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau  (Harris, 
Highlands  of  yElhiofoo,  2nd  edit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  389),  shows  that  previously  to 
the  rainy  season  there,  the  winds  blow  up  itronglr  from  the  E.  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  in  the  dry  season,  from  tho  Arabian  deserts  and  the  N.E. 

"  If  there  were  any  other  moaolains  on  the  south  side  of  the  monntains  of  the 
Abessinian  plateau  higher  than  or  even  as  high  as  themselves,  the  rain  of  the  S.W. 
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monsoon  would  in  like  manner  uerer  reach  them,  or  at  most  reach  them  with  iti 
force  much  modified  ;  but  the  contrary ia  the  DskCt.** — p.  68, 1. 1. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rcbmann  and  Dr.  Krapf  have  recently  discoTered  {Chvrdi 
Missionary  Intelligencer,  vol.  i.  passim)  the  mountains  Kilimandj^ro  and 
Kdnia,  in  4^  and  lo  S.  lat.,  respectively,  rising  aboTe  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  imagine  that  these  mountains  prevent 
the  rain  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  (!)  from  reaching  those  of  the  Abessinian 
plateau. 

"  Assouan  [is]  about  97*703  metres  («=  Sid* 86  feet  Eng.)  above  Kahirefa."— 
p.  69, 1.  22. 

According  to  Professor  Chaix  (Jotim.  Roy,  Geogr,  Soc.,  vol.  zix.  p.  143), 

**  Clot  Bey  sa^s,  in  his  Tableau  de  VEgypte^  that  the  level  of  the  Nile  at 

Cairo  is  40  French  [=>  43  Englbh]  feet  above  the  Mediterranean 

and  543  [=s  579  English]  feet  nve  leagues  lower  down  than  Assouan." 

"  Bruce  assigns  to  the  plateau  of  Senaar  an  altitude  of  4000  feet" — p.  69, 1. 33. 

Russegger  (Reise  in  Europa,  Asien  und  Afrika,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  544) 
has  determined  the  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  Nile  at  Khartdm,  the  present 
capital  of  Senndr,  to  be  only  I43I  French  feet  (»=  1525  English  feet)  above 
the  ocean.     See  also  the  Society's  Journal,  vol.  xvii.  p.  80,  fiote, 

*<  We  have  the  corroborative  fiict  by  Brace,  that  the  source  of the  Blue 

Nile  is  from  9000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea."— p.  70, 1.  7. 

Bruce  (IVavels,  vol.  iii.  p.  642)  estimates  the  source  of  that  river  to  be 
**  more  than  two  miles  above  the  level  of. the  sea."  Two  statute  miles  are 
equal  to  10,560  feet. 

**  The  Nile  does  not  begin  to  rise  in  Egypt  till  the  end  of  June,  which  is  about 
six  weeks  after  the  regular  setting  in  of  the  rains  in  Abessinia.** — p.  71, 1. 1. 

In  Abcssinia  the  rainy  season  docs  not  regularly  set  in,  nor  the  Abai  begin 
to  flood,  till  about  the  summer  solstice  (Joum,  Roy,  Geogr,  Soc.,  vol.  xvii, 
p.  26,  note;  Bulletin,  vol.  ix.  pp.  227, 228).  In  the  S.  of  God  jam,  where  the 
river  carries  in  its  channel  the  entire  waters  of  Southern  and  Western  Abessinia, 
it  is  not  till  the  feast  of  St.  Abbo,  in  the  month  of  Hamlie,  corresponding 
with  the  11th  o{  Jtdy  of  our  Calendar,  that  the  Abai  is  considered  as  having 
risen  so  much  as  to  be  no  lonprcr  j>assable  {Journ,  Roy.  Geogr,  Soc.,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  68).  At  that  time,  the  Nile  at  Cairo  has  already  been  nearly  a  month  on 
the  increase ;  the  day  on  which  its  flooding  is  said  to  commence  there,  being 
the  17th  of  June  (Lane,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians, 
vol.  ii.  1).  254). 

**  So  rare  are  the  instances  when  a  rise  of  the  Nile  has  been  observed  at  Kahireh 
in  May,  that  its  occurrence  [in  May,  1843]  is  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  (M. 
Jomard,  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^^  G^ographique,  Feb.  1844  [3rd  Ser.,  vol.  i.],  NoCe, 
p.  138),  and  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  light  showers  which 
prevail  iu  Abessinia  through  February,  March,  and  April  have  been  heavier  than 
usual." — p.  71,1.  6. 

M.  d'Arnaud  states,  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  (Bulletin,  vol.  xii. 
p.  338),  that  the  phenomenon  in  question,  in  May  1843,  was  due  to  the  rain- 
waters collected  and  brought  into  the  Nile  by  "  \Vadi  Ollaky,  a  little  below 
Sabua,  opposite  the  temple  of  Dakkeh,"  in  about  23^  N.  lat. 

"  In  1613,  the  Jesuit  missionary  Antonio  Fernandez afler  traversing 

Inarya  for  eleven  days,  descended  a  high  mountaiu  and  reached  the  Gibe,  which 
&lls  into  the  Indian  Ocean." — p.  72, 1. 30. 

The  three  rivers  of  the  name  of  Gibbo,  of  \>hich  the  Zebec,  twice  crossed 
by  Fernandez,  is  one,  all  unite  with  the  Godjeb,  and  the  joint  stream  is  the 
head  of  the  Sobat,  Telfi,  or  river  of  Ilabesh,  an  affluent  of  the  Nile.  See 
Journ,  Roy,  Geogr.  Soc,  vol.  xvii.  p.  55 ;  and  An  Enquiry  into  M,  d*Ab^ 
badie*s  Journey  to  Knffa,  p.  16. 


^ — f^^ — ^— — 

—Notes  taken  during  a  Journey  through  Part  of  Northern 
■abia,  in  1848.  By  Dr.  George  Ado.  Wallin,  of  Finland." 
(Head  April  22,  1850.) 
'.  'Wallin's  orthography  of  Arabic  words,  as  offering  some  faci- 
lities for  marking  the  distinctive  sounds  peculiar  to  certain  letttrs 
B-nd  terminal  sylJables  in  the  Arabic,  has  been  retained  in  the 
'transcription  of  such  words  throughout  this  paper,  and  that  usnally 
adopted  by  the  Society  is  added  for  eacL  word  in  brackets.  Tliis  has 
l>een  done  at  the  request  of  I  he  ■Publication  Committee.  It  will  be 
Been  that  Dr.  Wallin  is  enabled  vety  euccessfully  to  indicate  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  pronunciation  of  all  the  letters,  and  of  the  terminating 
Bvllableof  words  ending  with  a  silent  fft,  according  as  it  is  lobe  Munded 
'    d,  or  e,  which  leltprs  are  to  be  pronounced  nearly  as  in  Italian,  or  a 

f  little  broader  than  in  French,  with  an  acute  accent ;  and  also  of 
a  terminal  i/ei,  preceded  by  falh,  by  a,  which  is  to  be  pronounced  light, 
.  and  though  broader,  yet  more  open  than  the  preceding  a.  This  a 
L  and  d  are  i^ain  distinguiiihed  from  the  hamza,  which  frequently  ter- 
j  minates  words,  and  which  Dr.  Wallin  had  expressed  by  its  own 
mark,  but  which  is  here  indicated  by  a.  The  sound  of  harazd 
(which  is  a  symbol  for  alif,  when  it  occurs.  In  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  a  word,  with  the  function  of  a  consonant),  is  like  ths 
initial  part  of  the  sound  of  a  in  father,  but  without  the  fnll  intona- 
tion being  continued,  just  asifa  person  should  begin  to  sound  the  a^ 
as  it  is  to  be  sounded  in  father,  and  then  stop  the  vocal  effort  by 
compressing  the  larynx,  so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  catch  in  the 
throat.  This  initial  sound  is  sometimes  carried  on,  but  always  so  a^ 
to  distinguish  it,  by  continuing  the  breathing  al^  the  catch  into 
the  sound  of  the  vowel  which  succeeds  hamza.  A  person  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  hear  Arabic  spoken  will  not  fail  to  appreciate 
the  ready  clue  which  Dr.  Wallin's  system  affords  to  these  and  other 
sliades  of  difference  with  which  the  Arabic  orthoepy  abounds.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  convey  to  a  person  who  has  no  practical  idea 
from  experience  of  the  peculiar  vocal  scheme  of  a  language  a  correct 
idea  of  its  pronunciation  in  the  letters  of  another  language.  The  let- 
ters of  one  language  in  order  to  express  sounds  of  anotlier  must  have 
a  new  conventional  value  tirt.t  assigned  to  them,  suitable  to  the  new 
language  they  are  to  be  used  for  ;  and  all  the  systems  of  transcrip- 
tion hitherto  proposed,  when  it  lias  been  left  to  the  student  or  tra- 
veller himself  to  make  out  the  scheme  of  pronunciation,  by  putting 
his  own  vernacular  value  upon  the  teltets  used,  have  utterly  failed. 
Analytically,  for  literary  purposes  only,  it  may  be  all  very  well ; 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  of  one  knguage  or  of  another  may  then 
be  constituted  symbols  for  the  same  thing ;  but  half  the  genius  of 
language  is  in  sound  ;  and  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  all  who  take 
an  interest  In  the  ethnological  aspects  under  which  language  presents 
itself,  10  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  living  oral  form,  as 
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^KAen,  aa  well  m  of  its  nlent  •jrmboli  of  words,  m  written ;  bat 
whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  askii^  a  SVeQchman  wbo  does  not 
know  English  to  read  English,  of  a  native  of  figypt  or  of  Turkey 
to  read  English  written  in  the  Aiabie  charaeteri  iHlI  be  convinced  of 
the  justness  of  the  preceding  observations.  Yet  in  some  works, 
where  orthoepy  as  well  as  correct  orthogn^ihy  in  timnscription  is 
aimed  at,  we  are  told  that  the  consonants  in  Arabici  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  have  exactly  the  same  sound  as  in  Bittliah,  e.  ^., 
in  <  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Bed  Sea,  1841/  p.  224.  The  reverK 
of  this  proposition  is  exactly  true.  This  book  has,  of  course,  ^ledal 
,  refarmce  to  the  names  of  the  Arabian  ports  in  the  Bed  Sea,  and  it 
was  important  to  enable  navigators  and  traveHera  to  call  them 
rightly.  It  is  stated  in  the  scheme  of  pronunciation,  p.  225,  that 
iSk  fid,  dhAd,  and  td  are  merely  to  be  considered  as  «#,  dd.  and  U; 
#,  d|  uid  t  standing*  as  the  representatives  of  sin,  did,  and  ta,  reqieo- 
tiveiy.  The  two  sets  of  sounds  are  quite  distinct  with  the  Arabs, 
although  they  may  be  confounded  by  me  Turks  and  Pernans.  Sin, 
dil,  and  td,  are  pronounced  on  the  palate,  dose  to  tlie  teeth,  while 
their  Isindred  cerebrals  sdd,  ^bc,  are  pronounced  quite  at  the  back  of 
the  palate ;  and  the  difl^nce  in  many  cases  is  very  marked  in  pro- 
nunciation. (See  on  these  points,  and  on  the  hamsd,  the  Gremmars 
of  Gaussin  de  Perceval,  Paris,  1838 ;  and  of  Herbin,  Phris,  1803; 
of  Lee,  and  of  De  Sacy.)  Generally  speaking,  eo  great  is  the  eon- 
fusion  and  inconvenience,  for  purposes  of  critical  reference,  of  a 
mere  soman  transcription  of  eastern  names  and  words,  that  although 
that  mode  of  transcription  alone,  from  want  of  typographical  m- 
cilities,  finds  a  place  here,  geographical  traveUers  cannot  be  too 
sedulous  and  attentive  in  procuring  of  all  such  names  and  words  as 
they  may  have  to  record,  the  right  and  vernacular  transcript  in  the 
characters  of  the  language  to  which  they  belong. 

Dr.  Wallin's  system  is  as  follows.     For  the  Society's  vol.  vi. 
p.  51  (1836),  may  be  referred  to : — 

Taking  the  usual  order  of  the  Arabic  alphabet, — A,  B,  T,  Th, 
G,  9  Kh,  D,  Dh,  R,  Z,  8,  Sh,  §,  D,  T,  l.)h,  ',  Gh,  F,  K,  K, 
L,  M,  N,  W,  H,  Y. 
d  OB  hamza. 

&  mm  alif  with  madd^ ;  or ««  alif  preceded  by  &th. 
k  ass  yei  preceded  by  fath. 

d  or  6  s=  hei,  or  silent  tei ;  preceded  by  &tb  in  the  feminine  termi- 
nation ;  if  the  tei  is  to  be  pronounced,  the  sign  '  is  preserved, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  tei^  the  tlurd  letter  of  the 
alphabet, 
aw  xs  waw  preceded  by  fath ;  and  which  may  be  pronounced  as 
ow  in  crounl,  acoonling  to  the  old  pronunciation  ;  or  as  aw  in 
crawly  according  to  the  modem.  (See,  but  qu.  whether  not 
rather  as  oir  in  oi^^n  ?) 
00  =  waw  preceded   by  dammd,   pronounced  exactly  as   oo   in 

fool, 
ei  =  yei  preceded  by  fiitb,  pronounced  as  t  in  ptke,  or  according 
to  the  modem  pronunciation,  as  ei  in  eight. 
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i  =  yei  preceded  by  kisr, 
y  ^  yei  witli  shadda'  (.  e. 
a  and  e  ^  fitth. 
u  =  dammd,  pronounced 
i  [^  kisr,  prottouuced  as 

ceded  by  another  i, 

an  d.]— A. 

I  LEFT  (Jaliira  (Killiirah)  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1847, 
and  following  the  road  which  leads  a  little  above  the  town  of 
Suweis*  (Suwe'ia),  across  the  tidal  flats"  at  the  estreme  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suwuis,  and  thence  along  the  western  shore  of  tlie 
Kna  (Sina)  peninsula,  after  a  journey  of  8  days  I  arrived  at  al- 
Toor  (Tiir).  As  al-Toor  (Tijr)  is  a  port  at  which  vessels  navi- 
gating this  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea  seldom  fail  to  touch,  I  had  cal- 
culate upon  readily  procuring  a  passage  across  from  it  to  some 
point  on  tne  neighbouring  coast  of  Arabia  ;t  but  it  happened  ta 
be  the  period  of  return  of  the  Egyptian  haggf  (hajj)  from  Mekki 
(Mekktth),  and  I  found,  in  consequence,  that  any  of  the  usual 
trading  vessels  between  Egypt  and  al-Higaz  (Hijaz)  which  would 
arrive  at  al-Toor  (Tiir)  were  expected  from  the  south,  and  that 
several  weeks  might  elapse  before  one  would  leave  Suweis  hound 
for  the  Arabian  coast ;  I  tlierefore  determined,  iificr  some  days' 
fruitless  stay  in  al-Toor  (Tiir),  to  proceed  by  land  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  as  at-Sharm,  between 
which  place  and  Arabia  I  had  been  assured  by  the  Bedouins  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  al-Toor  that  there  was  a  constant  communi- 
cation by  sea.  ',1  reached  al-Sharm  in  2^  days,  and  was  then  told 
by  the  fisbemien  living  there  tliat  the  Egj-ptian  pilgrim-karawan 
having  been  reported  to  have  reached  Muweilah  on  its  way  home, 
all  llie  boats  belonging  to  the  Eedooins  of  tliis  coast  were  on  that 
side  of  the  gulf,  excepting  one  eiipeuted  from  the  Egyptian  shore, 
with  provisions  for  tlie  pilgrims.  Towards  midnight  this  boat 
came  in  ;  but  its  master,  being  afraid  of  reacliing  Muweilah  too 
late  for  the  karawlm,  landed  here  for  a  few  minutes  only,  and 
continued  his  voyage  without  my  hearing  of  his  arrival  before  the 
following  morning.  Thus,  again  disappointed,  and  not  feehng 
inclined  to  make  the  long  circuit  of  the  Gulf  of 'AkahaCAkabah), 
I  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  wait  for  the  first  returning  boat ; 
BO  resigning  myself  to  necessity,  I  took  up  my  abode  with  two 
Bcduum  fishermen  of  the  Muzeine  (Muzaineh)  Arabs,  on  the 

"  See  Holes  on  Suweis  and  bead  of  the  Red  Sea  nl  the  end  of  the  paper. — A. 

t  The  Slnl  peninsula  is  not  considered  properly  a  part  of  Arabia  althoogh  a 
land  of  the  Arabs,  Niebuhr  snys  (Dewripiion  de  I'Arabie.  p.  844),  "Tbe  Arabian 
name  of  the  country  silUBled  towards  lb*  iiorlbof  the  Hcgli.  between  the  two  srniB 
of  (be  Arabian  Gulf,  is  culled.  I  believe,  '  Barr  al-Toor  Sint,'  the  desert  of  UoDDt 
Sinai  (or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  'the  land  of  Mount  Sinai'").— A. 

X  Pilgnm  karawftn. — A, 
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open  plain,  without  even  the  shelter  of  a  house  or  tent.  The 
Arabs  here  give  the  name  of  al-Sharm  (in  the  plural  al-Shuroom, 
Shunim)  to  the  whole  tract  of  coast  extending  from  Ras  Muham- 
med  to  a  point,  not  very  well  determined,  to  the  N.  of  Wadi 
Murar!  (Wddi  Murari\  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Gabal  Moosa  * 
(Jebel  Miisa),  in  allusion,  possibly,  to  the  frequent  indentations 
of  tlie  shore  line,  as  Sharm  signifies  a  fissure,  and  thence  a  bay  or 
creek  in  the  sea  shore.  In  a  stricter  sense,  they  confine  the  use 
of  the  term  to  a  small  barren  plain  of  saline  crusty  sand  (Arab, 
Sabkh,  or  Sabakh,  Sabakh),  contiguous  to  the  two  harboursf 
which  chiefly  mark  the  place.  This  plain  is  shut  in  to  the  N. 
by  a  low  range  of  sandstone  hills,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
rocky  shore.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  there  is  a  well  of  brackish 
water.  The  harbours  are  formed  by  the  sea  shooting  up  through 
narrow  entrances  into  two  land-locked  basins.  Of  these  harbours 
the  western  affords  good  and  safe  accommodation  for  the  larger 
class  of  Arab  vessels,  and  the  eastern  for  the  smaller  boats  of  the 
Bedouins.  On  tlie  £.  side  of  the  former  there  is  a  building 
dedicated  to  a  Muslim  saint  (Waly),  and  higher  up  on  the  plain, 
a  solitary  small  stone  house,  in  which,  I  was  told,  a  man  from  al-Toor 
(Tur)  occasionally  takes  up  his  residence  for  the  purpose  of  trad- 
ing with  vessels  touching  here.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plain, 
between  the  two  harbours,  grows  a  solitary  date-tree,  under  the 
scanty  shade  of  which  small  parties  of  Bedooins  or  of  Arab  boat- 
men may  be  sometimes  seen  preparing  their  frugal  meal,  or  in- 
dulging in  a  short  repose  during  the  noonday  heat.  On  account 
of  its  fresh  water,  and  the  security  of  its  harbours,  al-Sharra  is 
much  frequented,  and  vessels  usually  endeavour  to  make  it  their 
place  of  night-anchorage,  especially  when  bound  northwards. 

As  soon  as  a  vessel  is  descried  in  the  offing,  one  of  the  fisher- 
men established  here  carries  the  news  to  his  brethren  of  the  Mu- 
zeine  (Muzeineh)  tribe,  who  are  generally  encamped  in  the  Wadi 
al  'Aat  (Wadi-l-*Aat),  at  a  distance  of  about  5  h.  from  the  coast 
On  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  some  of  the  tribe  forthwith  repair 
on  their  camels  to  al-Sharm,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  "  go  down 
and  see  what  God  has  sent  them."  Besides  a  small  contribution 
exacted  from  every  vessel  anchoring  here,  and  generally  paid  hi 
grain  or  rice,  the  Bedooins  hope  to  find  on  board  pilgrims  or 
other  passengers,  who,  tired  of  a  sea  voyage  which  may  have 
lasted  40  or  50  days,  can  be  induced  to  hire  their  camels  and 


♦  According  to  a  memorandam  by  Captain  Moresby  (whose  hydrographical 
labours  in  the  Ked  Soa  are  an  honour  to  this  country),  in  the  traveller's  book  at 
the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  under  date  the  14th  of  February,  1830,  the  latitude  of 
tlie  summit  of  Mount  Sinai  (Gabal  MoosJi)  is  28^  02'  :yo"  N. — A. 

t  For  a  further  account  of  these  harbours  see  **  Wellsted's  Observations,  Journal 
of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society,"  vol.  vi.  (1836),  p.  51.— A. 
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• 
continue  the  journey  to  Suweis  (Suweis)  or  to  Kahira  (Kahireh) 
by  land.  The  fishermen  inliabiting  the  port  are  poor  men,  of 
Bedooin  origin,  who,  having  lost  their  flocks  and  camels  by  some 
of  the  various  accidents  to  which  the  nomadic  life  exposes  them, 
have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  desert  and  resort  to  the  sea  for 
subsistence.  Thev  depend  almost  exclusively  upon  fish  for  their 
sustenance  ;  and  their  only  chances  of  varying  their  fare  are  when 
they  are  rewarded  for  their  trips  to  Wadi-al- Aat  (Wadf-l-'Aa^) 
with  com  or  flour  by  their  Muzeine  (Muzeinah)  kindred,  or  when 
they  can  exchange  their  fish  with  the  people  of  the  boats  visitinff 
them,  for  bread  and  rice.  Their  fisning  apparatus  is  the  hook 
and  line.  They  manufacture  their  hooks  themselves  out  of  a 
nail  or  other  scrap  of  iron  they  may  happen  to  possess,  'and  ob- 
tain their  lines  by  barter  from  the  passing  boatmen ;  but  the 
abundance  of  fish  in  the  adjacent  sea,  and  their  own  skill  in 
catching  them,  make  up  in  a  great  measure  for  their  want  of 
better  tackle. 

Many  of  their  nomadic  brethren  of  the  Sina  (Sfnd)  Mountains 
and  of  the  Heteim  (Hete'im)  *  tribe,  some  families  of  which  had 
this  year  passed  over  to  the  opposite  island  of  Teiran  (Teirin), 
also  possess  boats,  in  which  they  carry  on  a  small  trade  ))etween 
the  peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt ;  the  latter 
shore  they  know  only  as  the  Barr-al-*Agamt  ('Agam),  a  name 
probably  applied  by  uie  Arabs  to  Egypt,  from  their  considering  it 
as  the  land  of  a  people  not  of  Arabian  origin,  and  therefore  bar- 
barous as  compared  with  themselves.  From  the  Egyptian  shore 
they  bring  wheat  and  millet,  dhoordf  (dhiirah),  partly  for  satisfy- 
ing the  wants  of  their  own  families,  but  principally  for  supplying 
the  small  towns  and  the  Bedooins  along  the  Arabian  coast  as  far 
down  as  Al-Wegh  (Wejh),  beyond  which  they  seldom  pass 
southwards. 

At  the  season  of  the  Egyptian  karawans  to  and  from  Mekk£ 
(Mekkah),  their  trade  becomes  very  active  in  the  places  where  the 
karawan  is  accustomed  to  halt  for  the  night,  or  for  a  few  days ; 
they  then  attend  at  such  places  with  provisions  of  all  kinds,  and 
take  in  exchange  for  them  coflee,  spices,  clothing,  weapons,  or 
whatever  else  the  pilgrims  may  have  to  part  with.  It  was  with  a 
view  of  profiting  by  this  sort  of  traffic  that  the  Bedooins  of  the 
Peninsula  had  now  gone  over  in  their  boats,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  to  meet  the  returning  karawan  at  Muweilah. 

Six  days  had  I  tarried  here  in  the  company  of  the  ten  Bedooin 
fishermen — some  quite  naked,  others  in  rags — forming  the  whole 

*  Hetym  in  Burckhardt    Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  vol.  ii.  p.  386  (14). — A. 
t  That  is,  the  foreign  land;  'Agam  has  the  signification  of  me  Latin  word 
**  barbanis,"  and  in  a  collective  sense  '*  foreigners,  or  whoever  are  not  Arabs." — A. 
I  Sorgham  saccharatnm,  or  vnlgare.—R. 
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population  of  Al-Sharm,  when  the  lint  boat  returned  from  the 
Arabian  side  ;  it  belonged  to  a  Bedooin  of  the  Ben!  'Ukba  (Ben/ 
'Ukbah),  who,  for  some  year*,  had  been  living  with  the  Muzeine 
(Muzeineh)  Arabs  in  the  Sfna  mountains.  As  soon  as  he  landed 
he  drew  up  his  small  bark  ou  the  beach  and  began  to  dismantle 
it,  with  the  intention  of  leaving  it  in  the  care  of  the  fishermen,  and 
going  himself  to  visit  his  family  in  the  Wad!-al*'Aat  {WiAiA^ 
Ak%),  After  much  persuasion,  and  the  ofier  of  a  eomparatively 
large  fare,  I  prevailed  on  him  to  launch  his  boat  again,  and  return 
wi£  me  to  Muweilah  (Muweilah),  which  he  had  just  left.  We 
set  sail  on  the  same  evening,  and  passed  the  island  of  Teirftn 
during  the  night.  On  the  following  morning  we  were  overtaken 
at  sea  by  a  heavy  squall  from  the  west,  which  compelled  us  to 
seek  shelter  under  the  island  of  Shooshwe  (Shiishweh),  in  an  unsafe 
anchorage  between  coral  reefe,  where  we  remained  for  some  hours, 
when  the  wind  suddenly  veered  roimd  to  N.N.W.,  and  partiaUy 
laid  the  heavy  sea.  We  then  left  our  place  of  refuge  and  fetcJied 
the  island  of  Barakan,  where  we  passed  the  night  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  we  continued  our  voyage  by  the  small  island  of 
Yaboo*a  ( Vabu*a)  and  arrived  at  Muweilah  about  noou. 

Muweilah  is  dependent  upon  the  Egyptian  government,  and  is 
one  of  the  more  important  of  the  places  on  the  road  of  the 
Egyptian  pilgrims  to  Al-Higaz  (IJijaz).  Like  other  principal 
stations  on  the  pilgrim  karawan  routes,  it  contains  a  castle  (arab.- 
kal'a)  and  a  few  stone  houses.  The  castle  of  Muweilah  is  gar- 
risoned by  Egyptian  troops,  and  tlie  houses  are  tenanted  by  the 
officers  and  dependents  of  the  garrison.  The  remaining  inha- 
bitants, who  are  small  traders  and  members  of  reduced  fiedooin 
(Bedowin)  families,  content  themselves  with  temporarj'  huts  called 
bakkar  (bakkar) — pi.  bakakir  (bakakfr),  made  of  the  branches 
and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  date-palm.  The  garrison  may 
be  estimated  at  forty  ))ersons,  and  the  other  inhabitants  at  from 
seventy  to  eighty  families. 

The  castles  on  this  and  the  Syrian  pilgrim-route  are  nearly  all 
similar  in  construction,  although  differing  in  size  ;  they  were  pro- 
bably built  by  the  Turkish  Sultans  for  the  protection  and  supply 
of  the  pilgrims,  and  to  guard  the  wells  which  they  generally  inclose, 
and  also  to  defend  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  town  around  their  walls 
against  the  incursions  of  predatory  parties  of  Bedooins.  But  the 
spirit  and  boldness  of  the  Arabs  having  been  much  repressed 
by  the  late  Pashas,  the  Turkish  government  in  its  indolence 
has  neglected  to  repair  these  castles,  and  although  originally 
strong  and  easily  defensible,  they  are  now  falling  rapidly  into 
decay. 

The  Bedooins,  who  only  resort  to  Muweilah  as  a  place  of  longer 
or  shorter  provisional  abode,  and  dwell   in  the  before-mentioned 
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huts  or  bakakir,  or  in  their  own  tents  brought  with  them,  are 
poor  individuals  and  families  whom  un]»*osperous  circumstances 
have  forced  to  leave,  for  a  time,  the  desert,  to  which  they  generally 
return  as  soon  as  they  can.  A  few  of  them,  however,  become  so 
far  attached  to  living  in  a  town  as  to  settle  here  permanently ; 
those  who  can  command  the  means,  then  compete  with  tibe  people 
of  the  castle,  and  others  from  Egypt,  and  with  passing  merchants, 
in  the  trade  they  all  carry  on  wilJb  the  Bedooins  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  with  the  nearer  places  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Thus  Muweilah  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  neighbouring 
Bedooins,  as  being  the  nearest,  and  often  the  only  place  where 
they  can  obtain  their  supplies  in  exchange  for  their  flocks  and 
milk ;  or,  these  last  failing,  sometimes  on  credit,  as  happened  in 
the  case  of  one  of  the  chief  clans  of  the  Ma'aze  (Ma'aron)  tribe, 
which,  during  my  stay  here,  was  supplied  by  the  steward  of  the 
castle,  on  account  of  ue  Egyptian  government,  with  rice  and  com 
on  credit,  to  the  amount  of  1500  Spanish  dollars. 

There  is  no  anchorage  at  Muweilah,  except  in  an  insecure 
roadstead,  behind  coral  reefs,  which  are  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore ;  and  it  is  consequently  seldom  visited  by  larger  vessels  than 
those  sent  by  the  Egyptian  government  with  the  provisions  for  the 
castle  from  Koseir,  and  supplies  generally  are  much  dearer  here 
than  at  al-Wegh  (Wejh) ;  on  account  of  this,  and  from  a  &ncied 
superiority  in  the  hardness  and  quality  of  the  Syrian  grain,  the 
Bedooins  prefer  getting  tiieir  supplies  from  Ghazz^  (Gaza),  if  the 
state  of  warfare  in  the  desert  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  pas- 
turage do  not  prevent  them  from  going  so  far.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Muweilah  have  gardens  and  plantations  of  date- 
trees,  larger  and  better  cultivated  than  those  in  other  places  along 
this  road  to  Mekk4  (Mekkah).  Water  at  Muweilah,  though  not 
always  good,  is  abundantly  supplied  by  numerous  shallow  wells  in 
and  around  the  town.  Springs,  pelding  a  tepid  and  brackish 
water,  occur  along  the  whole  of  this  coast,  at  a  slight  depth  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  even  close  to  the  high  watermarL  At 
Muweilah,  and,  to  some  extent,  throughout  the  north-western  part 
of  Arabia,  rain  fulls  at  intervals  from  October  to  April.  During 
the  remaining  months  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry. 

As  every  village  and  town  in  Arabia  is  considered  by  the  Arabs 
as  belonging  to  some  particular  tribe,  Muweilah  is  claimed  by  the 
Beni  'Uijb^  ('Ukbah),  who  are  usually  encamped  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  they  are  called  the  sentinels  *  of  the  place,  and  claim 
a  right  of  preference  to  other  tribes  for  the  escort  and  conveyance 
of  the  pilgrims  between  Beda  (Beda),  some  hours  south  of 
'  Akaba,  and  Dhoba  (Dhoba),  known  also  by  the  name  of  Bir  Sultao, 

*  Ghufarft,  or  more  correcUy  Khufarft. — W.    Protectors  ? — R. 
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(Biru-1-Sultan),  which  two  places  are  considered  as  marking  the 
boundaries  of  the  land  of  the  Beni  'Ukbd  (Beni  'Ukbah). 

The  Bedooins  here,  as  in  the  other  places  under  the  Egyptian 
govemroent,  although  the  rightful  Arabian  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  have  no  share  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs ;  while,  in 
the  towns  on  the  Syrian  road,  their  full  rights  have  been  preserved 
to  them.  There  also,  as  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Arabia, 
the  primitive  and  time-sanctioned  nomadic  laws  and  customs  of 
the  desert  are  observed ;  but  here  the  system  of  Islam  jurispru- 
dence* is  established  and  administered  by  Turkish  officers. 

Finding  no  mention  made  of  Muweileh  f  in  the  Arabic  manu- 
scripts which  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  nor  any  traces  or  tra- 
ditions among  the  existing  generation  in  the  land,  pointing  to  a 
high  antiquity,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  town  of  modem 
ongin,  owing  its  existence  to  the  circumstance  of  its  site  being  on 
the  route  of  the  Egyptian  pilgrim  karawans. 

The  Beni  'Ukba  pretena  to  have  been,  in  ancient  times,  a  great 
and  powerful  tribe,  possessing  all  the  land  from  Shama  (Shama) 
to  Dama  (Damd),  the  former  of  which  names  signifies  the  Syrian 
desert,  and  the  latter  a  valley,  still  so  called,  lying  between 
Dhobd  and  Isfabl  'Antar.  At  the  commencement  of  Islam 
(Islam)  they  say  the  tribe  was  divided  into  two  large  subdivisions, 
the  Musalime  (Musalimeh)  and  the  Bent  'Amr  ('Amni\  both 
derived  from  a  common  ancestor,  named  Ma'roof  (Ma'nif). 
Domestic  feuds  between  the  sheikh  of  the  Ben{,  'Amr  ('Anuru), 
and  his  wife  ' Ayeifa  ('Ayeifah),  sister  of  'Aly,  the  son  of  al-Negdi 
(Nejdi),  the  chief  of  the  other  clan,  arose,  which  terminated  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Beni  'Amr  (Benf  Amru)  by  the  Musalime 
{Musaiimeh)  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Muweilah,  and  their 
being  compelled  to  seek  refuge  with  the  Hegaia  (Hejaya)  tribe, 
about  Tafile  (Tafileh),  with  whom  they  have  ever  since  formed  one 
tribe ;  but  they  still  retain  their  animosity  towards  their  kindred 
clan  of  al-Musalime  (Musaiimeh).  Other  clans  and  families  of 
this  formerly  numerous  tribe  have  passed  over  into  the  north  of 
Africa  ;  others,  again,  have  mixed  with  the  Egyptian  fellahs,  till 
the  Beni  'Ukba  of  the  present  day  have  dwindled  down  to  about 
forty  or  fifty  tents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Muweilah.  The  more 
distant  and  northerly  parts  of  the  country,  originally  occupied  by 
them,  have  been  appropriated  by  the  modern  and  adventitious  but 
ever  increasing  tribe  of  Huweitat. 

In  the  book  of  al-Kalkashendy  J  I  find  the  following  notice  given 

*  See  Appendix,  p.  342.— A. 

t  Muweilah  is  the  Phcenicum  Oppidum  of  Ptolemy,  1.  4,  c.  5  (D'Anville).--A. 

X  (Al-Kalkashendy) :  his  book  is  entitled  Nihayatu-1-Arab  fi  ma'rifet  kab&ili-l- 
'Arab).  The  scope  of  what  is  necessary  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Arab  tribes.— 
No.  7353  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  MSS.  A. 
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of  this  tribe:  "  Benoo  'Ukba  (Benii  'Ukbah)  are  descendants 
of  Gudham  of  the  Kahtaniye  ( Kahtaniyeli)."  Al-Hamdany 
(Hamdini)  says :  "  they  are  the  sons  of  'iJkba  ('Ukbah),  son  of 
Maghrabe,  son  of  Heram  (Herara)."  The  author  of  Al-'Ibar 
says :  "  tlieir  land  extends  from  al-Karak  to  al-Azlam,  in  al- 
Higaz  (Hijaz),  and  they  are  bound  to  secure  the  road  betweun 
Eg)-pt  and  Medina  (Medfnah),  and  as  far  as  Ghazze  (Ghazzeh), 
in  Syria."  The  author  of  Al-Mesaliku-1-AbsSr  •  saya :  "it  is 
incumbent  upon  them  to  conduct  the  Egyptian  pilgrims  from 
al-'Akaba  ('Aljabah)  to  Al-Dama  (al-Dama).  The  same  author 
continues,  "  and  of  ihcm  are  the  Benoo  Wasil  al-'Ukha,  i.  e.  the 
children  of  Wasil,  son  of  'Ukba  in  al-Higaz  (Hijaz)."  The  autlior 
of  al-Tbar  says  likewise,  "  and  in  Afrikiya  (Afrikiyah),  in  the 
west  (al-maghrib),  there  are  (aomel  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the 
ueighbourhood  of  Terablooa  (I'eraDulus,  Tripoli,  in  Africa)." 
The  same  author  mentions  "  the  BenI  Wasil  (Benf  WAsil),  whose 
abodes  are  in  Egypt,  as  a  branch  of  the  Benoo  'Ukba,t  son  of 
Maghrabe,  son  of  Gudham,  of  the  Kahtaniye;"  and  al-Hamdani  is 
reported  to  say,  that  a  "  part  of  tliem  live  in  Aga  (Aja)  and  Selraa 
(Selmi),  the  two  mountains  of  Tay.  The  only  place  in  which  I 
met  with  the  Beni  Wasil  was  in  al-Sliarui  of  the  Sina  peninsula, 
where  two  of  the  fishermen  I  have  mentioned  said  that  they 
belonged  to  that  tribe,  and  iised  to  entertain  me  with  stories  of 
the  former  grandeur  of  their  ancestors.  In  the  mountains  of  Tay, 
in  Gabal  (Jabal)  Shammar,  I  did  not  happen  to  hear  of  them. 

The  land  in  this  part  of  Arabia,  between  the  sea  and  the  cliain 
of  granitic  mountains  which  runs  parallel  with  the  coast,  at  an 
average  distance  of  8  hours  on  foot  (24  miles)  from  the  beach,  is 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Al-Sahil  (Sahil — the  shore),  and, 
excepting  on  the  mere  beach,  the  whole  is  intersected  by  valleys 
runnmg  down  from  the  main  chain  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 
One  of  the  largest  of  these  valleys  is  named  Wad!  Surr  (Wadi 
Surr),  and  extends  from  Gabal  Shar  (Jabal  Sh^r)  of  the  main 
range,  to  Muweilah.  It  contains  a  copious  well  from  which  the 
inhabitauta  derive  their  supply  of  drinking  water.  Another  of 
these  valleys,  about  6  hours  (18  miles)  N.  of  Muweilah,  is  called 
Wadi  Tiriam  (\VBdi  Tiryam)  ;  in  it  are  situated  the  wells  known 
as  al-'Uyoon  (al-'Uyun — i.  c,  the  Springs),  where  the  pilgrims 

'■"■'■•  '         ■     ;    Mul      "    ' 


i  their  first  night  after  leaving  Muweilah,  on  their  way  to 
fegypt.  To  the  S.,  between  Dhobi  (phoba)  and  Istabl  'AnUr,t 
is  Wadi  Dama  (Wadf  Dam£) ;  and,  nearer  (query  to  the  S.  of 
IfitabI  'Antar?)  to  Wegh  (Wejh),  Wodi  Fera'  (Wddi  Fer^'), 
and  Wadi  Aziam,  All  these  valleys,  however,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  ones  contiguous  to  the  foot  of  the  chain,  are  rather  open 
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undulating  plains  of  soft  sand,  than  narrow,  well-defined  depres- 
sions, separated  by  distinct  lines  of  hills.  The  mountain  chain, 
which  I  have  described  as  shutting  in  as-Sahil  (as-Sahil)  on  its 
eastern  side,  is  called,  in  its  course  from  opposite  to  al-Wegfa 
(Wejh)  to  Wadi  Lithm,  a  cross  valley  opening  through  the  chain 
at  about  8  hours  (24  miles)  N.  of  'Akaba  ('Akabah),  by  the 
^neral  name  of  Gibal  al-Shafaa  (Jibalu-sa-Shefa)  or  Gibal  al- 
Taharaa  (Jibdlu-t-tahamah).  Its  continuation  N.  of  Wadi  Lithm 
until  it  joins  the  mountains  of  Syria,  takes  the  name  of  Gibal  al- 
Sheraa*  (Gibilu-sh-shira).  The  highest  peaks  of  the  diidn 
about  Muweilah  are  Gabal  Shar  (Jabal  Shar),  already  mentioned, 
and,  N.  of  it,  Umm  Gudeile  (Judeileh),  and  Gimm  (Jimm),  and 
Sadr,  and  Harb.  The  soil  of  as-Sahil  is  generally  poor,  afibrding 
only  a  scanty  pasture,  but  it  produces  in  abundance  the  acacias 
called  Samur  f  and  SeyaLf     The  former  yields  a  gum  inferior  in 

Duality  to  that  of  al-Higaz  (Hijaz),  and  the  latter  plenty  of  wood 
>r  burning  into  charcoal.  The  Bedooins  dispose  of  these  articles 
at  Muweilah,  or  at  Suweis,  and  sometimes  even  in  Kabira 
(Kahirah). 

Besides  the  Beni  'Ukba  (Benf  'Ukbah)  Bedooins  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Muweilah,  this  land  is  almost  everywhere 
inhabited  by  the  Huweitat  Arabs,  one  of  the  largest  tribes  of  the 
day,  and  spreading  from  above  Petra,  or  Waoi  Moosa  (Wadi 
Miisa),  along  the  coast  to  al-Wegh  (Wejh),  and  partly  into  the 
mountains  on  the  E.,  and  occupying  also  many  districts  in  Egypt 
They  are  looked  down  upon  by  other  tribes  as  mixed  Bedooins 
sprung  from  fellahs  (husbandmen),  not  of  pure  nomadic  origin, 
and  are  held  as  on  a  par  with  the  despised  tribe  of  Heteim,  nick- 
named Nutat-al-heit)  (Nutatu-1-beit)— or  "  the  Wall-climbers." 
The  principal  Huweitat  clans  dwelling  in  this  land  are,  Dakikat 
(Dakikat),  'Umrat  (Umrat),  'Umran,  and  Tahtkat  (Tah/k^t), 
— the  last  regarded  by  some  as  the  noblest  clan  of  the  tribe,  by 
others  as  a  separate  tribe — and  who  usually  rove  in  and  about  Wadi 
Tiriam  (Wadi  Tiryam),  and  up  as  far  as  'Akab&  ('Akabah) ; 
'Ubeyat  ('Ubeyat),  Gerafin  ( Jeraffn),  Suleimin  (Suleimfn)*  Musa- 
lime  (Musalimeh),  'Ureinat  ('Ureinat),  Suchayin  (Sugbaym),  and 
Sharman,  who  frequent  the  districts  S.  of  M uweihiK  and  towards 
IstabrAntar;  and  Meshahir  (Meshdhfr),  and  Kor'an  (Kor'dn), 
who  confine  themselves  to  Wadi  Azlam,  at  tlu  base  of  Gabal 

*  I  have  given  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  these  names  as  exclusiTely 
prevailing  among  the  present  Bedouins ;  but  Arabian  geographical  writers  some- 
times designate  the  whole  of  the  chain  by  the  name  of  al-Sharai. — W.  Alio 
Sar&h. — A. 

f  Inga  Unguis.    ForskSl.  Flor.  Arab.  p.  cxxiii. — 1?. 

I  Acacia  Seyal.  Cailland,  Voyage  a  Meroe,  vol.  iv.  p.  310;  Dcscrip.  de  TEg., 
torn,  xviii.  p.  Ill,  No.  965 ;  ForskSl  Fl.  Arab.,  p.  cxxit.  The  wood  of  this  tree 
affords  the  best  kind  of  charcoal  for  faeL — ^A* 
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Suweyid,  aud  the  district  about  al-Wegh  ( Wejh).  The  Huwei^t 
give  the  name  of  llcishy  (lleishf)  to  the  ancestor  of  their  tribe,  but 
in  the  Arab  genealogies  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  I 
could  not  6nd  any  notice,  at  least  any  direct  notice,  either  of  him 
or  of  hie  descendants. 

Besides  the  Huweitat,  there  is  also  a  small  tribe  called  al- 
Messu'id  Cal-Messa'i'd),  who  represent  themselves  as  having 
originally  come  from  a  valley  named  Wadi  Lif,  in  al-Yaman: 
they  usually  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Makna,*  a  place  consisting 
of  an  assemblage,  as  I  was  told,  of  date-tree  huts  (bakkar)  two 
days  S.  of  Akaba  ('Akabah). 

Extensive  date  plantations,  belonging  to  the  Beni  'Ukbd  (Benf 
'Ukbab),  and  other  Bedooins  of  tlie  surrounding  country,  are 
cultivated  at  Makna,  along  a  stream  of  running  nater,  by  a  tribe 
of  nomadic  fellahs,  called  al-Fawaide  (Fawaydeh),  who,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Gabaliye  (Jabaliyeh)  in  the  Sina  mount^ns, 
associate  themselves  with  the  Bedooin  owners  of  the  plantations, 
and  receive  for  their  labour  and  care  in  cultivating  them  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  dates  annually  produced.  At  the  season  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe  the  owners  assemble  here  to  gather  their  respective 
crops ;  and,  as  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  fair  is  going  on,  the 
prospect  of  trading  and  bargaining  seldom  fails  to  attract  from 
remoter  districts  many  Arabs  who  have  no  interest  in  the  planta- 
tions. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1848,  I  left  Muweilah  in  company  \si%. 
with  a  man  of  the  Bent  'Ukba  tribe.  Our  way  lay  over  the  •'''>■  ^o- 
sterile,  sandy  plain  of  the  shore,  nearly  along  the  pilgrim  road,  for 
one  hour,  when  wc  entered  a  flat  valley  bearing  slight  vegetation, 
called  al~Karair^  (Kamirah).  Half  an  hour  afierwards  low  sand- 
stone hills,  or  rather  irregular  hillocks,  and  masses  of  conglome- 
rate, such  as  are  usually  found  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  mouulajns, 
commenced.  We  continued  our  course  towards  the  N.E.,  through 
gently  ascending  valleys  between  hills  of  similar  character,  but 
somewhat  darker  in  colour,  and  becoming  gradually  higher,  until 
we  arrived  at  the  tents  of  my  guide  and  his  clan,  after  a  journey 
of  6  hours  from  Muweilah. 

On  the  2l3t  we  resumed  our  journey  in  the  company  of  the  Feb.  ai. 
whole  clan,  tlie  members  of  which  had  decided  upon  moving  from 
the  place  they  occupied  on  the  previous  day.  Passing  through 
a  small  valley  called  Weiwi  ( Weiwi),  we  entered  a  larger  one, 
the  Wadi  Sadr,  which,  formed  by  the  accession  of  various  ravines 
and  smaller  valleys  running  down  from  between  the  peaks  of  the 
miun  chain,  gradually  expands  into  an  open  plain  along  its  foot. 
The  ravines  in  the  mountains  are  steep  and  rugged,  but  afford 
plenty  of  water  and  contain  some  date-trees,  which  belong  to  the 


Morabj  6  Chart  of  Iht  Rrf  Sen.— A. 
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Bent  'Ukba.     The  soil  of  the  plain  is  that  clean,  soft  sand  called 
nufood  (nufudh),  and  which  an  Arab  never  ceases  to  look  upon 
with  predilection,  from  its  constituting,  in  his  idea,  the  proper 
element  of  his  own  and  his  forefathers'  land.  Wad!  Sadr,  beine  also 
one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  as-Sahil,  is  a  favourite  dwelling- 
place  with  the  Arabs  here;  and,  as  soon  as  we  came  in  sight  of 
its  yellow  plain,  all  the  women  of  the  clan  exclaimed  with  evident 
dehght,  "  God  be  praised  that  we  see  the  nufood  again."     We 
crossed  the  plain  of  Sadr  in  a  N.N.E.  direction,  towards  the  peak 
of  Gabal  Harb ;  but,  as  we  readily  accepted  the  friendly  invitations 
proffered  to  us  from  the  tents  we  continually  passed  on  our  way, 
we  were  a  cood  deal  delayed,  and  the  sun  had  set  upon  us  before 
we  reached  the  mountain,  after  an  actual  time  of  march  from 
Weiwi  of  3  hours.     We  were  welcomed  with  coffee  and  supper 
by  the  Huweiti  branch  of  the  'Umeirit  ('Umeirdt),  although, 
only  two  days  before,  they  had  been  plundered  by  a  hostile  clan 
of  the  Ma'aze  (Ma'dzeh).     As  is  often  the  case,  in  the  spring, 
with  the  poorer  Bedouins  in  Arabia,  our  hosts  had  no  tents  to 
shelter  us  from  a  strong  and  cold  S.E.  wind  which  swept  with 
violence  down  Gabal  Harb.     This  wind,  I  was  told,  blows  here  at 
regular  intervals  of  about  seven  days.     It  rises  after  sunset,  and 
continues  during  the  ni^ht,  but  is  succeeded  in  the  day-time  by 
a  southerly  breeze.     It  is  quite  a  local  wind,  seldom  extending 
bsyond  the  land  at  the  foot  of  the  chain,  and  rarely  reaching 
the  sea. 
1848.        On  the  22nd  we  continued  our  way  for  a  short  distance  through 
Feb.  22.  Wadi  Sadr,  along  the  foot  of  Gabal  Harb,  the  high  and  steep 
flank  of  which  turns  here  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  E.N.E.,  and 
gives  rise  to  a  wide  opening  through  the  main  chain.     After  a 
march  of  1  h.  10  m.  we  began  to  penetrate  the  rugged  defiles  of 
the  interior  of  the  chain.     The  first  valley  we  entered  was  called 
al-Rahale  (Kahaleh),  and  took  1  h.  20  m.  to  pass.     Its  further 
continuation  to  the  N.E.  assumes  the  name  of  al-Huleikd.     It 
led  us,  after  another  2  h.  20  m.,  to  a  defile  called  Nakb*  al- 
Huleika    (Nakbu-1-Huleikab).      In  1  h.  20  m.  more  we   had 
passed   the  summit  of  the  defile  and  descended  into  an  open, 
circular  plain  called  al-Suweika  (Suweikah). 
Feb.  25.      On  the  25th  we  crossed  the  Wadi  Suweikd  in  ih.  to  a  lower 
range  of  hills  on  its  S.S.E.  border,  and  entered   another  valley 
called  al-Mureih^  (Mureihah),  which  we  traversed  in  1  h.  45  m. 
From  that  place  a  march  of  1  h.  10  m.  through  a  pass  called 
Deiljatt  al-Sa'lool  (Dhaikatu-s-Sa'lul)  brought  us  toWadt  Sa- 
wawin  (Sawdwin),  a  more  regularly  defined  valley  sloping  rapidly 
to  the  W.S.W.     Our  course  to-day  had  been  invariably  S.S.E., 

♦  Anglicb,  a  mountain  path.— A.         f  Anglico,  a  narrow  pass  or  ftrait-*A. 
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but,  from  this  place,  w«  turned  again  to  the  N.E.,  and  followinff 
a  difficult  tracK  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  which  is  much 
encumbered  with  huge  st^es  and  detritus  from  the  adjacent 
rocks,  passed  the  night  in  the  tents  of  the  Tugara  (Tujard) 
Bedooins  of  the  Ma'aze  (Ma'dzeh)  tribe. 

On  the  26th  we  continued  our  way  for  2ih.  up  this  valley  to    1848. 
its  head,  at  Nakb  al-Sawawin  (Nakbu-s-Sawawfn),  a  very  steep  ^*^-  ^^' 
defile,  which  we  were  1  h.  in  ascending. 

As  the  summit  level  we  had  now  reached  is  on  the  ridge  which 
separates  the  valleys  and  winter  torrents  running  towards  the 
Red  Sea  from  those  taking  the  opposite  direction  towards  the 
interior  of  tlie  desert,  these  heignts  form  the  natural  barrier 
between  two  distinct  portions  of  Arabia ;  I  will  therefore  here 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  tract  we  had  lately  traversed. 

Being  in  the  interior  part  of  a  mountain  range,  it  consists  of 
precipitous  hills  and  valleys  irregularly  succeedmg  each  other, 
naving  sometimes  a  surface  of  naked  rocK,  at  others  of  loose  sand ; 
with  a  vegetation  similar  to  that  of  the  Sahil,  but  in  which  trees 
abound  more  than  shrubs  and  herbage.  The  valleys  are  covered 
with  stones  and  rubbish  derived  from  the  disintegrating  rocks  of 
the  range  ;  and  the  whole  presents  a  gloomy,  desolate  aspect 
of  ruin  and  devastation.  The  mountains  of  the  chain  on  the 
coast  side  are  exclusively  granitic ;  but  further  eastward,  in  the 
interior  of  the  chain,  dark  brown  sandstone  succeeds.  Excepting 
a  few  date  and  almond  trees  in  certain  parts  of  the  mountains,  the 
tree  most  generally  seen  is  the  acacia. 

All  this  land,  commencing  at  the  brow  of  the  mountains 
towards  the  shore,  and  extending  over  the  hilly  tract  of  the 
interior  of  the  chain,  is  called  al-Tahamd.*  I  have  not  found  any 
direct  notice  of  the  tract  in  Arabic  works,  except  in  the  Kamoos 
(Kamiis)  of  Firdzabadi,  where  al-Tahama  is  stated  to  signify 
^'  the  land  sloping  towards  the  sea,"  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
low  land  called  al-Tihama  CHh^mah),  which,  by  most  of  the 
Arabian  geographers,  is  assumed  to  be  the  southern  part  of  |il- 
Higaz.  it  is  well  known  that  the  lines  of  demarcation,  by  which 
the  Arabian  geographers  define  the  limits  of  the  different  portions 
of  Arabia,  are  discrepant  and  vague,  and  in  many  instances  at 
variance  with  the  boundaries  assigned  to  them  at  the  present  day. 
Thus,  for  instance,  according  to  the  opinion  of  al-Madamy  (adopted 
also  by  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval,  in  nis  late  excellent  work,  ^  Lssai 
sur  ruistoire  des  Arabes  avant  Tlslamisme),  al-Higaz  (Hiff^z) 
is  a  general  name  for  the  whole  of  the  mountain  chain  wTiich 
extends  from  Yaman  (Yemen),  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
up  to  Syria  ;  and,  according  to  al- wlkidy  (Wdkidf),  only  for  the 

*  Invariably  so  spelt  and  pronounced  by  the  present  intvibitants. — W. 
VOL.  XX.  X 
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land  between  al-Medtnd  (Medtnah)  and-Tebook  (Tebiik).  Ibn 
Ayas  gives  to  the  chain  the  name  of  Shera  (Sheri)  through  its 
whole  extent;  and  I  was  myself  told  by  a  Bedooin  from  Taif 
(Tayif),  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  call  Tihama  (Tibamah) 
what  other  Arabs  call  Higaz  (Hijaz). 

The  present  inhabitants  of  al*Tahami  divide  the  diain  and  the 
mountainous  land  connected  with  it  into  three  distinct  districts, 
namely,  al-Higaz  (Hijaz),*  al-Tah&ma  (Tahamah),  and  al-Sheraa 
(Sherd).  A  line  drawn  from  Taif  (Tayif)  to  Medlni  (Medfbah) 
(both  of  which  towns  the  Arabian  geosrajpbers  generally  are 
agreed  upon  excluding  from  al-Hig&z  (Hijaz)  ),  and  thenoe  to 
lligr  (Hijr),  may  be  regarded  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  al- 
Higaz  (Hijaz) ;  and  from  al-Higr,  if  the  line  be  continued  north- 
wards, along  the  course  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Shefa  chain,  as 
far  as  Wadi  Lithm,  it  will  mark  the  eastern  limit  of  the  land  to 
which  the  Bedooins  now  give  the  name  of  al-Tahamd  (al-Tahamah) 
— probably  in  allusion,  from  the  original  signification  of  the  word, 
to  the  unnealthy  and  oppressive  atmosphere  of  a  low  country 
enclosed  by  mountains,  in  opposition  to  the  salubrious  air  of  the 
open  region  of  Negd*  (Nejd).  Whether  the  sea,  or  the  western 
verge  of  the  mountain  chain,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Tahamd  (Tahamah),  is  of  little  consequence ;  but 
in  the  present  day,  in  and  about  Muweilah,  the  land  along  the 
sea-shore  is  known  by  no  other  Tiame  than  that  of  al-Sahil.  From 
Wad!  Lithm  to  Syria  I  have  never  heard  the  mountains  called 
otherwise  than  already  mentioned, t  namely,  Gibal  al-Sheraa 
(Jibdlu  sh-Shirdh). 

Comparing  the  statements  by  the  Arabian  authors  with  the 
division  of  the  region  by  its  present  inhabitants,  I  think  that 
al-Higaz  (Hijaz),  which  divides  the  upper  country  from  the 
sea,*  al-Tihama  (Tihamah),  which  I  would  identify  with 
al-Tahama*),  and  al-Shera — were  originally  specific  names  for 
different  parts  of  this  region,  and  that  they  have  been  extended 
by  difierent  authors  to  the  whole  of  it.  Two  observations  regard- 
ing the  physical  characteristics  of  Negd  (Nejd),  and  of  al-Tihama 
(Tihdraah),  and  al-Higaz  (Hijaz),  which  some  of  the  Arabian 
authors  have  made,  seem  to  me  to  support  this  opinion  :  the  one 
is,  that  "the  valleys  of  al-Tihama  (lihamah)  descend  westward 
towards  the  sea,  and  those  of  Negd  (Nejd)  eastwards  towards  the 
interior ;"  and  the  other,  which  has  reference  to  the  flora,  that 
"  the  land  which  produces  Samur,t  7'^^^)§  ^^^  Asal  ||  trees,  is 

•  See  note  •,  p.  307.  — A.  f  See  p.  302.        %  Inga  Unguis. — R. 

(  Acacia  ^mmifera.    Caillaad,  Voy.  k  Meroc.  vol.  iy.  p.  311;  Fonkal,  Flor. 
Arab.,  p.  cxxit.  ;  Descrip.  de  I'Eg.,  torn.  six.  p.  HI,  No.  966.— A. 
II  Species  of  Acacia. — A. 
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'I'ihaina  (Tihitmah),  and  that  where  the  shrub  called  GhadS  grows  . 
is  Ncgd  (Nejd)."  These  two  tBsertiona,  tlie  correctness  of  which, 
with  a  Fery  tew  exccptione,  my  own  observadon  of  the  countrv,  so 
far  m  it  extended,  conlirmea,  would,  id  respect  of  topograpnical 
features  and  vegetation,  identify  llie  Saliil  or  coast  land  with  al- 
lligaz  (Hijaz)  and  al-Tahama,  in  contradistinction  to  Ncgd.* 

•  TehamwH  il  TihSmam. — Hao  ArabiiB  regio  »b  occMU  Mare  Kubrnm  speclati 
Mrtibus  OEleriB  lygioaes  Ue^BX  rl  Yemen ;  k  Mecca  ngqite  Adva  ucurrvDi. 
TihSm  Butem  ceslut  Tchemeatia  dicilur,  nude  regioni  liaic  nomcn  :  nnla  parte  po- 


r,  nude  repioni  liaic  nomsn :  qnia  parte  po- 

*e  depressior  soils  furvorl  palEt.  Diciuitnr  etiam  loca  qusdam  mefy  Na/diaic 
..«amdti-l-Higat  (Eh.  al-YiHuai,  in  Neqd  vel  TtAiiM  regiamm  Higiai  vtl  (emeu: 
Bive  genornli  eoraodem  vocnm  usn,  hoc  e«l,  Bldore  yel  bomiliore  parte ;  sWe  quid 
Tlhaios  el  Negd  parte  quildam  alils  regioalbuK  uuemntor. — Golii,  notoi  in  Alfrft- 


ou  ill  remiining  sides  the  regions  of  Uigftz  tad  Yantan  ;  and  exteaiU  from  M«kkt 
HI  £ir  aa  'Aden ;  TSh/irB,  however,  •igmfies  intense  heat,  Kheuce  tbi»  rvgion  hu 
Its  Diune ;  nnce  for  the  grt^ater  pnrt  lymg  low  it  is  exposed  to  the  burning  heat  at 
tbe  sun.  It  is  also  said  of  certain  places  that  Ihey  are  fa  Nij/ili  am  IfUnrfllt-l- 
Hi^dii  aa  al-  Valium ,  in  the  litgd  or  i»  tht  Tihama  ofai-Higaz  or  (In  the  Negd 
or  in  the  Tibarail) j/oI-ViiBioa;  whether  it  be  from  the  general  me  of  the  rome 
.j_  ,... .  .  ,d  T'jhjaiS)^  that  is.  in  tbe  higher  or  in  the  lower  part  (of  al-Hlgi* 
I  a  eerlain  extent  are  placed 

Niebuhr  saya.  fptaking  of  tbe  Ar^hQ-l-yamau ;— "  This  country  is  snrroonded 
by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  by  al-Hadramawi,  by  al  Nirgd,  and  by  al-Higftz.  Thai  part 
rfil  wMeJi  is  coHlit/Ho^  lo  Ike  giil/.  and  which  irlesda  Jrom  al-Bihu-i-mandiA  »orlk-  ' 
aatda  at  jar  at  liaO,  it  low,  and  is  called  TchiLma.  The  other  part  is  eomider- 
ably  elevated  above  the  level  of  ihe  ses,  and  is  cullvd  by  the  Arabs  GibSl,  that  U 
to  BBJ-,  mountainons." — Description  de  I' Arable,  p.  160. 

And  of  al-Higix :  this  proviuoe  is  bounded  on  (he  east  by  al-Ntgd,  on  Ike  north 
hji  Ihe  ArMan  Gulf  and  &y  the  dtierl  of  Syrin,  on  the  uvtl  by  the  Arabian  Guff, 
and  DD  the  sonlh  by  al-yaiuan.  p.  203  :  and  at  p.  324,  that  tbe  tovru  of  Qsll  on  the 
eommnD  boundary  of  Higftx  and  Yaman  is  mentiooed  as  in  that  position  by  Abn-l- 
Fpidi  (circa  1.130  *.D.j. 

Tbns  Niebuhr  asserts  the  low  tract  of  at-Yaoian  adjacent  to  tbe  sea  to  be  called 
Tehimiii  Golius,  the  cnrrrspooding  part  ofal-Vigiu;  and  Dr.  Wallin,  the  lowdia- 
tricl  from  (be  nortbcm  booDdary  of  al-UigfU  as  &r  as  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
'Akabi  :  It  is  also  shown  that  TibAma  in  Its  generic  sense  means  low  land  U  Op- 
posed tu  high  land  :  tbe  word,  therefore.  Is  applicable  lo  the  whiile  extent  of  the 
low  part  of  Arabia  bordering  the  Bed  Sen,  and  beyond  tbat  Sea,  on  the  S.E.  coHt 
of  Yemen,  bordering  tbe  gult'of 'Adan;  at  liie  same  time  it  has,  from  usage,  a  more 
specific  and  restricted  signification  in  the  sense  of  the  low  part  of  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces into  which  Arabia  is  divided  along  Ihe  shore  of  the  seas  mentioned.  Aa- 
STihil  merely  denotes  proximity  to  the  sea— tbe  sen  shore,  and  therefore  may  or 
may  not  by  usage  be  applicable  to  the  whole  breadth  of  land  designated  uTiMmi; 
but  Ihe  latter  mnst,  as  is  indeed  evident  from  tbe  provinces  of  ol-Heg^  and  ftl- 
Yaman  being  said  to  extend  to  the  sea,  inclnde  tbe  former. 

With  reipect  to  the  forms  of  T&ham^  and  TiliAmi,  from  (he  root  tahama,  th»r 
gramnmiica)  significations  coalesce,  and  tbey  both  mean  "  the  lying  low  and  hot." 
Dr.  Wultin  baa  suggested  that  T&bAnuL  may  be  the  old  word  TabuiL  varied  by  tb« 
Diodrm  pronunciutioD  only.  For  he  says  that  where  formerljr  a  guttural  waa 
geMinated,  tbe  uiodern  Arabs  lighten  tbe  saspcnsioD  of  the  voice  diie  to  gezm, 
and  pronounce  Ihe  guttural  Ivtler  as  if  it  were  iLRected  by  a  fafbd. 

Ai  tbe  notes  by  GoUus  on  nl- Yaman,  al-Higiz,  and  al-Negd,  la  Ihe  book  dted, 
will  tend  to  tbe  cli'arLT  nnderstanding  of  whni  ba-i  Ix'co  Just  slated,  and  the  book 
i«  rather  acarce.  they  are  subjoined : — 

"  ^  Ardha-l'i'aman) — iteijioiiem  lamn.— Arabia,  striclS  (umpta,  dlviditur  ab 
ipMl  gentc  in  regiouea  quinquc  (fil-Yaman,  al-Higai,  al-TihamA,  al-Negd,el  al- 
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A1-T2hXin^  in  that  part  of  it  which  lies  between  Maweilah  and 
'Akabi,  is  inhabited  by  various  dans  of  Huweifat  and  Ma*&i£; 
the  former  occupying  the  lower  districts  near  al-Sibily  and  the 
latter  the  more  elevated,  whence  tiiey  oocanonally  pass  over  te 
the  plains  of  the  interior. 

I  now  resume  the  course  of  my  route,  in  which  we  pfuiaed  npoa 
the  summit  of  Nakb  al-8awfcwtn  (Na1^bu-s-Sawiwui).  From  die 
summit  of  tUs  pass  the  land  dopes  towards  the  interior  of  the  de- 
sert; but  both  m  this  and  the  l%er&a  duun  the  eastern  dement  ii 
as  gentle  and  insensible  as  the  western  is  abrupt  and  rapid,  and 
would  be  scarcely  perceptible  but  for  the  diremon  of  the  winter 
torrents.  We  descended  first  into  a  valley  called  Wfidt  Bawiin 
(yfiAi  Rawiy^),  and,  folio wii^  its  downward  course  in  an  £&£. 
direction  for  1  fa.,  turned  to  our  left,  and  entered  the  land  oalled 
al-Hismk  (Hisma),  a  vast  plain  of  the  soft  and  oomparativelj 
fertile  sand  before  mentioned,*  and  of  which  the  Nofbod  (Nufn^h) 
desert  of  Negd  (Nejd)  finr  the  most  part  consists.  Tlusplain  ex* 
tends,  between  Ma*An  (Ma'in)  on  the  N.  and  Tebook  (l^buk^  on 
the  S.,  from  al-Tahamk  cm  the  W.  to  the  Syrian  pilgrim  roaa  on 
the  E. ;  and  continues  to  the  N.E.  under  various  names^  with 
partial  interruptions  from  rocky  and  stony  patches,  till  it  joins  die 
Nufoocji  (Nufudh)  lands  of  W&d!  Sirhan  (W^'  Sirfa<n)  and  die 
Dahf  or  Nufoodf  (Nufiddh)  desert  The  southern  bonndarfof 
this  plain  is  formed  by  the  steep  front  of  a  lateral  chain  of  mUi 
called  Gibal  al-Harra,  whidi  branches  out  at  an  acute  angle  from 
the  Shefa  chain,  oppomte  to  the  peak  of  Gabal  Sh&r  (Jabu  Shfr), 
and  advances  in  a  north-easterly  direction  till  it  gradually  anb 

Yam&md  sire  *Arood  (  Yemtn^  Htgiaz,  Tehmamf  ^egid,  et  Imamam,  nrt  AanJj, 
ad  quas  pleriqae  addnnt  (al-Bahrein)  Bahrtin ;  licet  nonnalli  referre  malint  m 
Iracam,  i.  e.  ISabyloniam.  Regionem  Yemen  k  septentrione  terminat  (iV^mwji)  JVSr- 
giran,  inter  montes  oppidnm,  quod  regit  eede  et  metropoli  {Sam'4)  &naa  boretliM 
est  X  fer^  diemm  itinere,  habens  latitadinem  gradnnm  six ;  item  aliod  (BmU) 
HaliOf  non  long^  k  Man  Babro,  sub  lat  xx  grad.,  et  non  procnl  k  Marl  Persiob  sei 
Indico,  antiaanm  emporium  Omin,  Ptolemseo  qnoqne  oognltnm." — p.  79. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Halt  is  not  situated  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  18»  38'  N.  lat  by  Captain  Moresby's  chart.  ^%  also 
binabobt  15*2(y  N.  lat 

'*  {Al'Higdt)  HigioM. — Arabis  pars  inter  Tehamam  et  Negsdam;  ita  diela  eom- 
muni  fere  scriptoium  consensu  {liinna  hagaztU  beimhoom^)  ^M  aiierum  ak  miimi 
dirimit  ;  vel.  ut  alii  yolunt  {liammi  ihtigazai  bi-l-Gibdl)  qM  eoUigatm  M  ctmairieU 
montihus ;  Hagasa  enim  duo  notat ;  nemp^  eadem,  qua  {man*d)  iw^pedire  et  Uludi) 
validi  constrinaere.  Regionem  banc  quoque  terminat  ad  borcam  AraMa  deKita, 
quam  illi  {Bdaietu-i-Shem)  deaertum  sive  campo$  Suriet  ▼ocaut'*— p.  98. 

"  {Al'Ntipd)  Negid  sen  N^gd. — Vox  h»c  Arabibus  terram  notat  eminenttoreBi ; 
et  peculiariter  Arabia  partem  opponi  solitam  Tihame,  qua  et  (ai-Gkoor)  quasi 
cava  dicitur;  licet  permixta  habE»it  montosa  qmcdam :  inteijacet  autem  Negsda 
inter  regiooes  lemamam,  lemem  Higiaz,  et  Iracam." — p.  94.  A. 

•  See  p.  304. 

t  Vaht  is  applied  to  the  desert  in  the  sense  of  its  being  a  place  open  and  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and,  Kmr  i{#x*)\  ^o  its  wide  central  expanse.  Nufood  seems  to  be  used 
with  reference  to  the  comparative  fertility  of  the  part  so  caUed.-^A. 
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into  irregular  hillocks  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Tebook  (Tebiik). 
From  the  acute  angle  —  named  al-Zawiie"  (Zawiyeh)  —  thus 
formed  between  the  Shefaa  chain  and  its  lateral  branch  of  Harra 
(Harrah),  the  land  of  al-Hisma  (Hismu)  gradually  opens  out  into 
an  extensive  plain,  over  which  a  few  isolated  hills  are  scattered, 
having  among  themselves  a  north-westerly  course.  They  are  of 
the  same  red  coloured  sandstone  as  the  Harra  (Harrah)  range, 
and  look  like  outlying  masses  of  its  substance.  'Ihe  general 
aspect  and  productions  of  the  soil  resemble  those  of  Negd  (Nejd) ; 
although  that  name  is  now  never  applied  to  this  land,  but  exclu- 
sively restricted  to  the  Nufood  (Nufudh)  region  of  the  interior  of 
Arabia. 

Al-Hisma  (Hismi?)  is,  by  the  author  of  the  KSmoosf  (Kamils), 
stated  to  be  "  a  land  in  the  desert,  with  high  mountains,  whose 
elevated  crests  are  generally  enveloped  in  mist."  He  must  mean 
by  these  mountains  the  bluff  parts  of  the  northern  front  of  the  Harrfi 
(Harrah)  range,  which  borders  this  land  to  the  S.,  and  tlie  high 
peaks  of  the  Shcfaa  (Sliefd)  chain.  As  for  the  mist,  there  was  no 
appearance  of  any  during  the  few  days  I  remained  here,  where 
we  constantly  enjoyed  that  serene  and  lofty  sky  so  peculiar  to  the 
desert.  The  height  of  the  Harra  (Harrah)  hills  I  cannot  estimate 
at  more  than  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  ;  but  the  dif- 
ference in  temperature  of  this  and  of  the  lower  country  was  very 
sensible.  In  al-Tahama  {'I'ahamah)  aad  al-Sahil  (Sabil)  the 
thermometer,  at  sunrise,  varied  from  15°  to  11°,  centigrade 
(59°  to  52°  Fahr.) ;  while  here  it  very  often,  at  the  same  hour, 
sunk  to  7°  and  5°  {44j"  and  41°  Fahr.).  Dew  also  fell  in  the 
night,  which  I  scarcely  ever  recollect  having  observed  in  Arabia, 
but  only  in  the  deserts  near  the  Nile  and  on  the  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea.  It  was  also,  I  presume,  owing  to  the  partially  humid  state 
of  the  atmospiiere,  as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  dew,  that  dis- 
eases of  the  chest,  of  which  I  met  with  instances,  sometimes 
occur  here  j  similar  affections  being  extremely  rare  in  the  interior 
of  Arabia. 

The  nature  of  the  locality  and  general  aspect  of  al-Hisma 
(Hisma)  seems  to  me  to  answer  exactly  to  the  description  of 
those  lands  which  the  Arabian  geographers  designate  by  the  name 
of  Sarwa  (pi,  Sarawat),  (Sarwah,  Sarawat),  although  it  is  not 
included  among  them.  The  ranges  of  the  Shefaa  (ohef^)  chain 
seen  from  here  appear  to  be  lower  than  the  level  of  this  land, 
which  therefore  may  be  said  to  be  "  raised  above  the  l^amat 
(niiamah)." 

'  In  Arabic  zawii^  signifies  an  angle  or  comer  gmerally.^A. 
t  Tbe  word  the  author  of  the  Kimoos  uses  is  Mi/iiV  [(the)  desert],  by  which  he 
probnbly  means  the  land  called  Badiitl-al-Sliia,  "  ihe  dntrt  4  Suria.'—V;. 
X  MashriB  'alk  tl-Tibftmi.-W. 
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The  plain  of  al-Hisma  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  the 
Ma'aze  (Ma'^zeh)  and  Beni  'A^iyi  ('Atiyah)  Bedooins,  who  poe- 
sesa  all  the  land  from  Birket  al-Mu'adhdham  (Ma*adhdham), 
the  second  pilgrim  station  S.  of  Tebook  (Tcbiik),  up  to  Wad? 
Moosa  (Wadf  Mtisa),  where  they  occasionally  descend  from  the 
mountains,  and  mingle  with  their  kindred  tribe,  the  Teiaha  (Tey- 
£hL)  They  claim  Birket  al-Mu'adhdham  (Birket  al-Mu'adh- 
dham), al-Akhdar  (Akhdhar),  Tebook  (Tebuk),  Dhat  al  HSgg 
(Dhatu-1-Hajj),  and  also  in  part  Ma'an  as  belonging  to  them, 
and  levy  upon  the  inhabitants  of  those  places  what  may  be  called 
a  small  kindred  tax  (Khawe,  Khaweh),  for  the  protection  they 
profess  to  afford  them  against  other  tribes.  Their  district  of 
escort  (Madrak)  of  the  piTerims  is  between  Ma'an  (Ma'in)  and 
Birket  al-Mu'adhdham  (Birket  al  Mu'adhdham).  Their  features 
and  personal  character  indicate  a  Syrian  extraction,  althot^  I 
have  not  found  any  express  notice  of  them  to  that  effect  by  the 
Arabian  genealogists.  The  principal  clans  of  their  tribe  are 
aU'Atiyat  ('Atiyfi),  consisting  of  the  family  and  relations  of  the 
chief  Sheikh,  Ibn  al-'Atiya  (' Atiyah)  ;  Robeilat  (Robeilit) ;  Su- 
boot  (Subiit),  or  Bent  Sebt;  Duioofiye  (Dhuyufiyeh);  Tugara 
(Tujara) ;  Soleimat  (Soleimat) ;  'Aliyin  ^('Aliyfn) ;  Khadara 
(Khadhard) ;  'Amriyin  ('Amriyfn) ;  Sa'daniyin  (Sa'adiniyfn). 
Of  these  clans,  the  only  one  I  have  found  mentioned  in  the 
Arabian  geanealogies  is  the  Suboot  (Subiit),  which  may  probably 
be  the  same  as  the  Suboot  (Subiit)  stated  by  al-Kalkashendy  to 
be  "  derived  from  Lebid  (Lebfd),  of  Soleim  (Soleim),  (perhaps 
Salim),  of  the  'Adnaniye  ('Adnlnfyeh),  dwelling  in  the  land  of 
al-Barka  (Barkah)."  Ma'aze  (Ma'dzeh)  Arabs  are  spread  over 
all  Egypt,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  thence,  following  the  high 
way  trodden  for  centuries  by  nomadic  emigrants  from  Arabia, 
they  passed  over  into  the  north  of  Africa  with  the  view  of  again 
taking  up  their  original  desert  habits,  which  they  must  have  par- 
tially abandoned  during  a  half  settled  fellah  life  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile. 

The  Suboot  (Subut)  have  been,  on  account  of  their  name*  and 
peculiar  rites  ascribed  to  them  by  some  European  travellers,  sup- 

foscd  to  be  of  Jewish  origin  and  to  be  still  attached  to  Judaism  ; 
therefore  particularly  observed  their  customs,  and  questioned 
them  about  their  origin.  With  regard  to  the  name  of  their  clan 
they  uniformly  derived  it  from  that  of  one  of  their  ancestors  called 
Subeitan,  a  name  still  much  used  amongst  the  Bedooins  ;  and  in 
their  mode  of  life  and  habits  I  could  find  no  peculiarity  distin- 
guishing them  from  other  neighbouring  tribes,  except  a  custom  I 
did  not  elsewhere  see  in  the  desert,  of  ringing  a  large  bell,  sus- 

(suboot),  a  plural  of  Ckxam  (sabt),  the  sabbatli. 
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peoded  on  the  middle  pole  of  tlie  tent  at  the  time  of  sunset,  when 
the  camels  and  flocks  return  from  pastupe.  This  cuslom  waa 
observed  every  evening,  tliroughout  the  tribe,  in  the  teuta  of  the 
sheikhs  and  others  whose  means  enabled  them  to  pKissess  a 
bell ;  hut  upon  vay  inquiring  its  meaning,  I  could  get  uo  other 
information  than  that  it  was  an  old  custom  with  them  tliua  to 
bail  the  return  of  the  camels  and  the  mystic  hoiu*  of  descending 
night. 

There  are  not,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  amongst  the  noraadio 
Bedooins,  nor  in  the  towns  or  villages  in  the  Interior  of  Arabia, 
persons  professing  any  other  religion  than  the  Islam  ;  nor  did  I  ever 
hear,  in  those  parta  of  Arabia  which  I  visited,  mention  made  of 
tribes  or  of  individuals  suspected  to  be  attached  in  secret  to  another 
creed.  The  reason  of  this  does  not  seem  to  lie  in  the  bigotry  of 
the  inhabitants,  whom  I  have  always  found  to  be  more  tolerant 
than  other  Muslims ;  but,  probably,  in  the  exact  conformity  of  the 
Islam  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  in  which  it  originated, 
and  in  the  absolute  poverty  of  the  desert  tending  to  discourage 
immigration,  and,  perhaps  also,  in  the  extreme  simplicity  of  litia 
among  the  Bedooins  disinclining  the  more  refined  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  countries  to  seek  intercourse  with  tbem. 

Like  most  of  the  tnbcs  which  were  not  forced  to  adopt  t^e 
reformed  doctrines  of  the  Walihahiye  ( Wahiibiyeh)  sect  during  the 
period  of  its  ascendant  power  in  Arabia,  the  Ma'aze  (Ma'dzeh) 
arc,  in  general,  grossly  ignorant  in  the  religion  they  profess,  and 
I  scarcely  remember  ever  meeting  with  a  single  individual  of  the 
tribe  who  observed  any  of  the  rites  of  Islam  whatever,  or  possessed 
the  least  notion  of  its  fundamental  anil  leading  dogmas ;  while  the 
i-eversc  might,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  said  of  those  Bedouins  who 
are,  or  formerly  were,  Wahliabiye  (Wahbabiych). 

After  passing  some  days  in  the  tent  of  tfic  chief  sheikh,  Ibn 
'Atiyi  ('Atiyab),  I  left  the  tribe  in  company  with  two  Bedooins, 
We  started  from  al-Zawii^  (Zawiyeh),  where,  after  an  almost  daily 
change  of  ground  since  I  had  been  with  them,  their  tents  were 
then  pitched,  and  following  the  side  of  the  Harrri  (Harrab)  range, 
with  a  N.N.E.  course,  arrived,  in  8  h.,  at  Wadi  'Uwanid  (WSdi 
'Uwe'inid),  a  ravine  resembling  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  de- 
scending from  the  higher  part  of  the  range,  in  a  N.N.W.  direc- 
tion, between  liillocks  and  ridges  covered  with  loose  sand,  upon  the 
plain  of  al-Hisma  (Hisma).  This  ravine  lias  a  well  of  tolerably 
good  water,  and  much  herbage  and  brushwood.  On  its  uortlieru 
border  is  the  burying  place  of  tlie  Ma'aze  (Ma'azeh)  tribe,  where, 
from  ancient  times,  their  sheikha  and  other  persons  of  considera- 
tion have  been  customarily  buried.  Its  entrance  towards  al- 
l.^isma  (Hisma)  is  filled  with  immense  stones,  which  appear  to 
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have  been  detached  and  rolled  down  from  the  overhanging  moun- 
tains. Upon  some  of  these  stones  are  graven  clumsy  representa- 
tions of  various  animals,  such  as  camels,  sheep,  and  dogs,  and  on 
others,  inscriptions  in  ill-formed  characters,  now  nearly  all  effitced 
by  the  action  of  the  weather  on  this  crumbling  sandstone.  Al- 
though I  am  unable  to  form  a  decisive  opinion  upon  these  inscrip- 
tions, and  am  inclined,  from  their  rudeness,  to  regard  them  only 
as  the  work  of  Bedooin  shepherds,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  other 
parts  of  the  desert,  I  transcribed  a  few  of  them,  of  which  a  copy  is 
given  in  the  annexed  plate.  Except  on  the  three  stones  from 
which  the  specimens  were  taken,  I  noticed  none  containing 
anything  like  connected  symbols ;  but  the  impatience  of  my  Be- 
dooin companions  left  me  so  little  time  that  1  could  not  stroll  far 
in  quest  of  others  which  may  possibly  exist. 

Leaving  Wad!  'Uweinid  to  our  right,  we  advanced  in  an  easterly 
direction,  over  hilly  ground,  for  1  h.,  and  then  entered  a  narrow 
pass  between  two  perpendicular  cliffs,  which  in  ^  an  hour  led  us 
out  upon  the  plain  of  al-Bakkar  (Bakkar),  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  last  parts  of  the  Harrd  (Harrah)  range,  and  on  the  E.  join- 
ing the  plain  of  Hamadet  Tebook  (Hamadet  Tebuk).  From  the 
commencement  of  the  plain  al-Bakkar  (Bakkar),  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  pass,  to  Tebook  (Tebuk),  I  reckoned  5  h.  over  a  com- 
plete unbroken  level.  The  distance  between  Muweilah  and  Te- 
book (Tebuk)  is  generally  accounted  4  days'  journey  with  laden 
camels,  which  agrees  with  the  time  I  took.  But  were  it  not  for 
the  windings  and  badness  of  the  road  in  al-Tahama  (Tahamah), 
the  direct  distance  pointed  out  to  me  as  E.  by  N.  would  not  ex- 
ceed 3  days. 

Tebook  (Tebuk)  is  a  village  of  about  sixty  houses,  on  the  high- 
road of  the  Syrian  pilgrims,  4  days  from  Ma'an  (Ma'an),  and  the 
same  number  from  Higr  CHijr).  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  plain,  called  Hamadet  Tebook  (Hamadet  Tebuk),  in  the 
tract  of  Arabia  lying  between  the  Shefaa  chain  and  its  northerly 
continuation  Sheraa,  on  the  west,  and  the  ranges  of  the  Nufood 
(Nufiidh)  high  lands  of  Negd  (Nejd),  on  the  east.  The  Arabian 
geographers  differ  much  as  to  the  region  of  Arabia  to  which  this 
tract  belongs,  some  referring  it  to  Syria,  others  to  al-Higaz 
(Hijaz),  and  others  to  Negd  (Nejd).  Its  present  inhabitants, 
however,  indisposed  as  they  are  by  mental  habit  to  generalise, 
neither  give  to  the  whole  tract  a  generic  name,  nor  consider  it 
as  part  of  any  one  of  the  three  regions  mentioned,  but  denote  by 
a  specific  name  each  separate  part  of  it.  That  part  of  it  forming 
the  plain  of  Hamadet  Tebook  (Hamadet  Tebuk)  extends  about 
5  h.  on  every  side  of  the  village ;  but,  from  its  great  expanse  and 
the  absence  of  any  considerable  hills,  its  boundaries  are  uncertain. 
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*  These  cbaracters,  which  bear  little  resemblanoe  to  thofe  of  Jebelihl-Mokattab 
in  the  peninstila  of  Meant  Sinai,  so  saccessfully  deciphered  by  Beer  (in  his  Stmdia 
AsioHca),  or  to  the  Himyarf  alphabet,  anciently  used  in  Yemen  and  Ha4hramaitt 
(Jonmal  Asiatique,  Sept.  1845),  seem  to  correspond,  in  some  degree,  with  the  an- 
cient Phcenician  character ;  bnt  no  satis&ctory  condnsion  can  be  formed  from  such 
short  inscriptions,  copied,  probably,  in  great  haste. — R. 
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and  not  clearly  marked.  Its  soil  ia  the  hard  gravelly  ground 
called  by  the  Bedooina  "  galade  "  (jaladeh),  and  is  for  the  most 
part  quite  barren.  It  is  watered,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Bedooina,  by  ninety  streams,  descending  in  winter  from  al-Hisma 
(llismn)  through  as  many  valleys.  Around  the  slight  eminence 
upon  wliicli  the  village  is  built  there  are  a  number  of  wells,  of  mo- 
derate depth ;  in  addition  to  these,  the  village  itself  contains  a 
copious  spring,  the  water  from  winch  is  conveyed  through  some 
small  gardens  and  date-plantations  belonging  to  the  inhabitants. 
Grain  is  occasionally  sown  on  the  open  land,  but  the  produce  being 
insufficient,  the  inhabitants  are  obhged  to  obtain  a  supply  from 
Muwellah,  or  from  Syria,  which  they  prefer,  aa  before  remarked," 
notwithstanding  the  greater  distance  of  the  latter  place.  The 
people  of  Tehook  seemed  poorer  than  those  of  any  other  village 
that  I  visited  in  this  part  of  my  journey.  Their  food  in  spring 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  herbs  gathered  in  the  neighbouring 
desert  by  the  women,  and  eaten  raw,  or  merely  boiled  in  water, 
without  anything  more  substantial  in  addition. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tebook  (Teb&k)  call  themselves  Humeidat, 
and  trace  back  their  pedigree  to  the  BeniKa'b  (Bern'  Ka'b),  near 
a!-Basra  (Basrah) ;  stating  their  ancestors  to  have  been  of  that 
tribe,  and  the  first  possessors  of  the  spring  of  Tebook  (Tebiik). 
They  are,  however,  like  the  people  of  most  of  the  desert  villages, 
a  mixed  race,  derived  from  altena  as  well  as  from  a  nomade  stock, 
or  from  both.  Of  the  aliens,  some  have  emigrated  from  their 
native  country  under  fortuitous  circumstances,  and  others,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  have  been  left  behind  by  the  pilgrim  karawans, 
and  eventually  settled  bere;  these  last,  in  this  part  of  Arabia, 
being  chiefly  of  Syrian  origin,  Tlie  rest,  which  constitute  by  far 
the  greatest  number,  are  emancipated  slaves  and  their  progeny, 
known  as  Mutawallidin,  and  found  throughout  Arabia.  Not  only 
are  whole  villages  tilled  with  them,  as  al-Riha  (Jericho),  and 
many  parts  of  al-Gawf  (Jaiifj,  and  Sook  al-Sheikh  (Suku-1- 
Shejkh},  &c. ;  but  they  even  form  large  elans  among  the  nomadic 
Arabs,  leading  the  same  pastoral  and  predatory  life  as  their 
former  masters,  to  whom,  although  freed,  they  generally  remain 
attached  from  a  feeling  of  respect  and  gratitude.  Amongst  the 
Bedooins  they  are  only  allowed  to  intermarry  with  their  own  race, 
for  a  genuine  Arab  will  seldom,  if  ever,  condescend  to  take  a 
black,  or  Habashiye  (Abessinian)  woman  for  a  wife  :  and  the  race  of 
these  Mutawallidin  in  the  nomade  tents  remains  unaltered  through 
generations.  But  with  the  people  settled  in  fixed  abodes  the  feel- 
ing in  favour  of  propagating  a  pure  race  is  not  so  strong,  and  the 
Mutawallidin  in  the  towns  and  villages  mix  and  intermarry  with 
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Arabs,  and  children  are  produced  in  whose  features  it  is  often 
quite  impossible   to  recognize   the  African  type.      In  al-Gawf 
( Jauf ),  for  instance,  I  knew  an  old  woman  of  genuine  negro  blood, 
whOy  by  a  husband  of  her  own  race,  had  borne  perfect  negro  children, 
while  by  another,  a  native  Arab,  she  had  a  family  who  were  fiur, 
with  true  Arab  features. 

The  Mutawallidin  may  be  said  generally  to  be  more  industrious 
than  the  Bedooins  ;  or,  at  least,  their  pride  is  not  so  great  as  to 
make  an  agricultural  or  a  laborious  life  humiliating  to  them  :  for 
that  reason,  and  from  their  want  of  the  strength  and  eourace  of 
the  Arabs  to  undergo  the  hardships  of  the  desert,  they jEMrefei'a 
residence  in  the  villages,  where  they  arrange  with  the  Bedooins 
for  the  care  of  their  date-plantations,  or  contrive  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood in  some  other  way.  As,  however,  they  are  subjected  to  heavy 
exactions  by  their  masters,  who  despise  them,  and  are  perhaps 
unthrifty  themselves,  they  seldom  attain  wealtli  and  prosperity. 
The  price  of  slaves  being  very  low  in  al-Higaz  (Hij4z),  the  towns 
and  villages  there  are  full  of  them ;  and  I  was  told  that  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  large  and  fruitful  date-plantations  in  Kheibar,  belong- 
ing principally  to  the  Fukara  (Fukard)  Bedooins  of  the  'Eneze 
rAnczeh)  tribe,  are  kept  and  cultivated  by  Mutawallidin.  In 
Tebook  (Tebiik)  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  population  consists  of 
them  ;  and  their  general  employment  there,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  inhabitants,  is  the  cultivation  of  gardens  and  trading  with 
the  Bedooins  and  pilgrims,  who  usually  halt  there  for  one  or  two 
days  on  their  road  to  and  from  Mekka. 

Tebook,  like  most  Arab  communities,  is  governed  more  by 
traditional  laws  and  customs  than  by  the  regular  Mohammedan 
Code  ;*  and  though  the  people  generally  show  great  reverence  for 
the  rites  and  precepts  of  their  religion,  and  are  better  acquainted 
with  its  doctrines  than  the  Bedooins,  they  prefer  the  more  liberal 
law  of  the  latter,  as  better  suited  to  their  way  of  life.  The  posts 
of  sheikh  and  'akid,  invested  with  the  highest  civil  and  military 
authority  in  every  tribe,  are  here,  as  among  the  Bedooins,  here- 
ditary. These  chiefs  in  free  consultation  with  the  oldest  and 
wisest,  or,  as  it  frequently  happens,  with  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
tion, regulate  the  affairs  of  the  village,  and  settle  all  disputes  and 
disagreements  between  its  inhabitants  and  the  neighbouring 
Bedooins.  The  people  of  this  place  are  not,  as  in  those  dependent 
on  the  Egyptian  government,  subjected,  in  the  management  of 
their  concerns,  to  the  interference  of  the  Turks  quartered  in  the 
small  castle  in  their  village.  The  castle,  although  having  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  stronghold  meant  to  ward  off  sudden  attacks  of 
hostile  tribes,  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  storehouse  for  the 

*  See  Appendix,  p.  342. 
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accommodatiDii  of  the  pllgrima  and  the  soli^ers  escorting  thein, 
■  than  as  a  fortified  place  for  maintaining  the  Sultan's  authority 
over  the  village  and  adjacent  country.  It  is,  as  well  as  the  otliers 
en  this  Kad,  subject  to  the  Pasha  of  Damascus,  who  commits  the 
charge  of  them  to  an  officer  styled  Amir  al-Kal'^  (AmiVu 
1-Kal'ah),  always  of  Arab  origin,  ami  chosen  from  among  the 
family  or  tribe  of  al-Kosheiriie  (Koshe'irfyeh)  The  Kosheiriie 
are  descended  from  the  extinct  tribe  of  Beni  Koaheir,  "of  the 
fomily  of  'Amir,  the  son  of  Sa'aa'a  (Sa'sa'ah),  the  son  of  Hewa2iii 
of  the  'Adnaniye  ('Adnaoiyeh),"  according  to  al-Kalkasheroly. 
They  state  that  ^hey  were  appointed  to  this  ^ce  by  Sultan  Selim* 
(Sultan  Selfm),  when  he  first  opened  this  route  for  pilgrims  to 
Mekka  (Mekkah),  and  have  ever  since  claimed  the  privilege  of 
commanding  the  castles.  The  Amir  {Am/rj  has  nine  or  ten 
followers  armed,  as  Is  usual  with  almost  every  individual  in  Arabia, 
with  sword  and  firelock.  They  are  Bcarcely  intended  for  a. 
garrison,  and  such  ia  the  contempt  that  the  Bcdooins  evince  for 
tiiem,  that  they  continually  rob  them  in  their  excursions  into  the 
adjacent  desert  for  fiiel,  and  strip  them  of  their  clothes  under  the 
very  walla  of  their  stronghold.  The  Arair  of  each  of  the  castles 
is  summoned  with  hia  men  to  Damascus  once  every  year  to  render 
an  account  of  hie  command  and  expenditure,  and  then  replaced  in 
(he  castle  he  has  quitted  by  another  member  of  the  same  family. 
After  remaining  for  a  year  at  Damascna,  he  ia  again  despatched, 
some  months  before  the  departure  of  the  jHlgriin  karawan,  with 
the  annual  supply  of  provisions  granted  for  the  castles,  but  is 
appointed  to  a  new  station,  so  that  the  small  body  of  tlic  Koaheiriiu 
are  kept  in  continual  rotation  of  service  and  place. 

The  present  town  of  Tebook  (Tebiik)  is  said  by  the  inhabitants 
not  to  be  on  the  same  site  as  the  ancient  town,  so  ofien  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Arabia  by  that  name.  An  old  building  of  hewn 
stone,  now  in  ruins,  called  Ko°eir  (little  castle),  and,  also,  Tebook 
al  'Atikii  (Tebuku-l-'Atfkah),  or  Old  Tebook,  at  the  foot  of  a 
low  range  of  sandstone  hills  projecting  from  the  Harra  (Harrah) 
mountains,  and  aboat  4  hours  distant,  W.S.W.  from  the  present 
village,  is  believed  to  mark  that  site.  This  change  in  position  for 
the  modern  town  is,  probably,  to  be  attributed  to  the  adoption  of 
the  present  karawan  route,  and  the  al}andonment  of  tliat,  to  the 
westward,  by  the  ruin  al-Koseir,  which  the  pilgrims  in  early  times 
followed  in  their  pious  journeys  to  Mekka  (Mekkah).  I  have, 
likewise,  noticed  in  many  parts  of  Arabia,  that,  while  the  ancient 
inhabitants  seem  to  have  chosen  the  sides  of  hills  for  their  resi- 
dence, the  modem  people  prefer  tlie  open  pimn.     Thus,  along 

■  Prolubly  Selim  I.,  who  dk-d,  ifter  a  reign  of  9  jutn  and  S  montlu,  \a  99G  a.b. 
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the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sherfia  (Sieri)  moQntains,  towards  the 
desert,  throumout  the  distance  between  Ma'&n  (Ma*in)  and 
Tafile  (fafileh),  scattered  ruins  and  vestiges  of  ancient  imltiTatioo 
on  plots  of  ground  which  are  even  now  occasionally  tilled  and 
sown  by  Bedooin  fellaltt  (husbandmen),  may  be  seen.  Among 
the  few  remains  of  ancient  buildUiugs  now  to  be  found  in  the  miAr 
bourfaood  of  Tebook  (TebukV  tfe  most  remarkable,  the  ii£a- 
Utants  told  me,  are  at  a  village  called  al-Karay£  *  (Karayah), 
some  hours  west  of  Dh&t  al-Hfi«r(Dhatu-l-H^yj]),  the  first  pibnm 
station  to  the  north  of  Tebook^ebuk).  I  was  also  assurea  by 
persons  who  asserted  that  they  had  raitCKl  the  place,  that  scattered 
ruins  of  a  large  walled  town,  with  buildings  and'  caverns  amilar 
to  those  in  Wad!  Moosk  (Wddf  Mus^),  are  still  extant  on  the  nde 
of  a  hill,  from  the  brow  of  which  the  water  of  a  plentiful  spring  is 
supposed  to  have  been  led  through  plantations  and  fields  in  die 
plam  below.  This  spring  has  oeasea  to  flow,  and  the  only  traces 
of  its  having  existed  are  in  nearly  obliterated  channels  throu^ 
which  it  (mce  spread  life  and  fertility  over  a  now  desolate  waste. 
A  black  dog,  wbich  is  sometimes  imaged  by  visitors  to  appear 
to  them,  is  siud,  by  the  Arabs,  to  haunt  the  nlace  and  to  be  the 
guardian  of  its  concealed  treasures.  Thoum  prevented  durinff 
my  stay  at  Tebook  (Tebiik)  firom  visiting  al-Karayi  (Karayah),  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  account  of  it  I 
recrived,  which  agrees  in  character  with  what  I  saw  of  some  other 
ancient  ruins  in  Arabia,  such  as  at  Udhruh,  near  Ma'£n  (Ma'in), 
and  at  Gubbef  (Jubbeh),  where  the  allqged  ancient  mte  of 
al-Fertry,  in  the  mountain  of  Keteify,  is  likewise  said  to  have 
had  a  copious  spring,  now  dried  up. 

Among  the  hi^  peaks  which  rise  above  the  hills  skirting  the 
plain  of  Uamadet  Tebook  (Hamadet  Tebiik)  is  Gabal  Mukhtab,:^ 
so  called  from  Khafab  (he  preached),  because  from  its  summit 
the  prophet  is  said  to  have  preached  a  sermon  to  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  land,  in  order  to  convert  them  to  his 
new  creed.  It  is  situated  5  h.  N.N.E.  of  the  present  town  of 
Tebook  (Tebiik),  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  furthest  point  north- 
wards to  which  Mohammed  advanced  in  person  when  carrying  on 
his  religious  wars,  in  virtue  of  his  alleged  divine  mission,  against 
the  unbelievers.§     From  that  place  the  prophet  sent  'Aly  CAlf ) 

•  The  town  or  Yillage.— R.  f  Kubbeh?— R. 

}  The  placci  of  pretcuiing : — the  noon  of  place  from  the  leftding  penon  of  the  pre- 
lent  tenee. — A. 

J\  The  expedition  against  Tebook  (written  Tabucby  Sale  and  others),  which  then 
onged  to  the  Greeks,  was  underUdLcn  by  Mohammed  with  an  army  of  20,000 
fboC  and  10,000  horse,  in  the  summer  of  the  9th  year  of  the  hijril,  which  oorre- 
sponds  with  the  SOth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Heradius,  and  the 
630th  of  the  Christian  sera.  Sale's  Koran,  notes,  pp.  125,  154, 165,  edit.  4to.,  1734 : 
Boolainvilliers,  Life  of  Mahommed,  London,  1731,  p.  393 ;  and  Gibbon,  Ch.  I^,  note, 
147.— A, 
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and  'Uciar  to  make  wnr  against  Keidar*  in  al-Gawf  (Jauf),  and 
himself  returned  to  Medinii  (Medi'nah).t 

Tebook  (Tebuk)  is  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Beni 
'Atiya  {Beni  'A^i'jah)  The  prineipal  sheikhs  and  'akids  ('.ikid), 
with  other  leading  persons  of  that  tribe,  levy  from  the  inhabitants 
the  khaw^  (khdwah)  tribute,  which  \a  uauallv  moderate  and  paid 
in  articles  of  clothing,  or,  if  provisions  are  short  in  the  tents,  in 
supplies  of  that  kind.  In  return  for  tliis  the  Bedooin  chiefs  are 
bound  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  exactions  from  other 
tribes;  to  which  they  are  variously  exposed,  and  the  more  so  from 
being  able  to  oppose  but  a  very  small  force  to  their  enemies. 
Thus,  while  the  people  of  Ma'an  (Ma'an)  can  raise  about  200 
matchlockmen,  the  inhabitants  of  Tebook  (Tebiik)  can  scarcely 
muster  40,  and  those  ill  equipped.  Tebook  being  situated  on  a 
much  frequented  road,  in  a  large  open  plain,  across  which  flying 
parties  of  Bedouins,  on  plundering  or  warlike  expeditions  against 
hostile  tribes,  are  continually  passing,  and  where  single  adven- 
turers, urged  by  poverty,  are  very  frequently  on  the  watch  for 
purposes  of  marauding,  its  people  are  in  consequence  much 
exposed  to  depredation  and  robbery.  When  such  cases  occur, 
the  kindred  protectors  arc  bound  to  interfere,  and,  if  possible, 
procure  the  restoration  to  the  protected  of  the  goods  or  animals 
which  have  been  taken  or  stolenj  from  them.  Hence  the  sur- 
rounding plain  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  insccuro  parts 
of  the  desert,  and  scarcely  any  one  ever  quits  or  approaches 
Tebook  (Tebiik)  except  by  stealth  under  cover  of  me  night. 
This   grievously  obstructs   the   intercoiir^  with  the  place,  and 


when  tlie  Bedooins  of  the  protecting  tribe  move  higher  up  into 
the  Harri  (Hairah)  mountains,  or  into  the  land  of  al-Hismji 
(Hisma),  as  was  the  case  this  spring,  weeks  sometimes  pass  away 
without  their  venturing  to  bring  down  their  milk  and  sheep  to  the 
market  of  Tebook  (Tebiik).  So  apprehensive,  indeed,  are  the 
inhabitants,  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  20  days  I  stayed  there, 
I  could  never  persuade  one  of  ihem  to  accompany  me  as  a  guide 
to  al-Karaya  (Karayah),  or  even  to  the  old  ruin  of  al-Koseir. 
The  little  intercourse  which  does  take  place  between  Tebook 
(Tebiik)  and  the  nearest  villages  is  principally  carried  on  by  a 
poor  and  despised  branch    of  the  Heteim   clan  of  al-Sherarat, 

*  The  pr«tGQt  u&me,  bat  anciently  Ukeidar.  —  W. 

t  This  itBleiDeQt  or  Uie  present  inbnbitanu  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  Arabian 
hislories.^ — W, 

I  Tliere  ia  a  clear  dlBtinctioa,  according  to  Bedouin  nolions,  between  taking  bdcI 
■leutiD^.  To  BWal  U  tu  at»tract  ciandeniael^.  W  hereu  to  take,  in  the  sense  of 
depriving  another  of  his  property,  generally  implies  lo  lake  from  hini  openly,  by 
right  of  superior  force.  The  Inst  is  plondering,  the  first  isrobliiug;  for  I  lie  niles 
and  consequences  of  wbicli  see  Barckhardt,  Notes  on  Ibe  fiedoaine,  vol.  i.  [^  137, 
157.— A. 
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called  al-Suweifile  (Seweifileh),  whom  the  amir  of  the  castle  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  occasionally  employ  for  this  and 
other  purposes. 

Muhammed  al-Sepahi  *  (Sep^lii),  in  his  eeographical  compen- 
dium, entitled  Awdah  al-Mesalik  (Audhah  al-Mesilik).  gires  the 
following  notice  of  Tebook  (Tebiik) : — "  Tebook  (Tebuk)  is  a 
town  between  al-Higaz  (Hijaz)  and  Syria;  it  contains  a  spring 
and  date  plantations.  In  it  are  said  to  have  lived  the  men  of 
Eike  t  (Eikeh),  unto  whom  God  sent  Sho'aeib ;  but  Sho'aeib  { 
was  not  of  them,  but  a  native  of  Madian.§  The  author  of  ^  Al- 
j^anoon'  (K^nun)  says  that  Tebook  (Tebiik)  is  m  the  desert 
opposite  Madfan  ;  I  (al-Sepahi)  say  that  Tebook  (Tebuk)  is  to 
the  £.,  and  Madian  to  the  W."  H  From  this  last  observation, 
taken  with  the  passage  immediately  preceding  it  from  al-Kanoon 
(Kanun),  I  can  draw  no  other  conclusion  than  that  both  these 
gec^aphers  place  Tebook  (Tebuk)  towards  the  £.,  in  the  interior 
of  the  desert,  and  Madfan  westwards,  on  or  near  the  coast,  and  in 
about  the  same  latitude  with  Tebook  (Tebuk).  It  is  also  stated 
by  the  author  of  *  Awdah '  (A6dhah),  in  another  part  of  the  work, 
that  *'  Madian  is  a  ruined  town  on  the  Higaz  (Hijaz)  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  where  the  bay  of  'Akaba  ('Akabah)  has  only  the 
breadth  of  a  channel  (Migra),  opposite  Tebook  (Tebuk),  at  about 
6  days'  distance.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  a  spring  of  running 
water,  that  same  well  from  which  in  former  times  our  Lord  Moosa 
(Moses)  gave  to  the  herds  of  Sho'aeib  (Jethro)  to  drink." 
TTiese  descriptions  of  Madian  would  seem  to  indicate  its  site  to 


♦  No.  7505  of  Rich's  collection  in  the  Brit  Mus.— W. 

t  See  Muracci,  Al-Kor&n  Soorat  Al-Sha'ar4  (xxvi.),  aya  175,  and  note,  where 
Al-£ike'  is  stated  to  be  a  wood  in  the  land  of  Madian,  where  Sho'aeib,  or  Jethro, 
prophesied  to  the  Madianites,  or,  according  to  our  version  of  the  Scriptnres,  Midi- 
anites. — A. 

X  Sho'aeib  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Jethro  (Arabic^  G&thar,  sometimes 
Gh&thar)  and  Reuel  of  our  version  of  the  Scriptures.  See  Exodus  ii.  18,  and 
iii.  1 ;  also  Muracci,  Kor&n,  note  to  Ayd  85,  Sooratu-l-A'r&f  (vii.);  S.  Hood  (xi.) 
ay&  83  et  seq. ;  S.  'Ankuboot  (xxix.),  ayi  36 ;  and  Sale,  ch.  vii.  note  e,  p.  126. — A. 

}  See  Muracci,  Al-Kor&n  S.  Al-A'araf  (vii.)  aya  85 ;  and  Sale,  note  d,  ch.  vii. 
p.  126.— A. 

Wa  Tel)Ook  bein  Al-Hegaz  wa  bein  As-Sham;  wa  biha,*  'aein  wa  uakhil.  Wa 
yuk&I,  an  bihil  kan  a^h^b  Al-Eike,  ela^hin,  buth  Allah  Sho'aeiban  ileiliim;  wa  lum 
yakoon  Sho'aeib  minhoom,  wa  innma  kun  min  ahli  Madian.  Kal  fi-I-Kauoon  wa 
Tebook  fi-lburr  'alk  mahidhilt  Madian;  akool,  wa  Tebook  fi-l-sharak,  wa  Mudian 
fi-1-gharab. — W. 
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be  that  of  the  present  Makna,"  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
place  on  the  coast  to  which  they  would  be  applicable.  If  it  be 
suggested,  notwithstanding  what  is  stated  in  'Awdah,'  that  the 
author  of '  Al-I^anoon '  might  hare  intemled  to  place  Mudiaii  on 
the  Sina  peninsula,  which  would  be  compatible  witli  "Tebook 
being  in  tne  desert  opposite  to  it,"  I  reply,  tliat  the  distance  of 
Tebook  from  the  coast  eeeme  to  render  such  an  interpretation 
imnrobahlf.  Ahmed  al-Dimashky  relates,  in  his  work  of '  Akhbar 
al-Duwal,' t  thut  Sultan  Suleiman  Khan^  built  the  cattle  iu 
Teijook,  and  placed  in  it  a  garri^n  of  twenty  janiaaries  to  guard 
the  spring  againet  the  Bedooine.  Ibn  AyAs,  in  the  'Na,slik  a(- 
Azhar,'  §  states  "  TebocJt  to  be  a  pleasant  villagCi  with  date- 

gardena  and  com  fields,  and  with  a  strong   castle The 

pro|)liet,"  continues  the  autlior,  "  undertook  a  warlike  expedition 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Tebook,  {{  and  vanquished  tbein ;  and 
this  was  one  of  the  celebrated  expeditions  in  which  the  prophet 
himself  was  present,  and  in  which  be  personally  afisiated  in  the 
slaughter.  Varioua  events  took  place  in  that  war.  To  Tebook 
are  assigned  the  tribes  of  Lakhm,  Gubeine  (Jubejoch),  Gudham 
(Judham),  and  other  Bedooins,"  The  same  tribes  arc  by  Ibn 
al-Athir,  in  the  *  Tuhfat  al-'Agaib,'  If  stated  to  dwell  in  the  land 
between  "  Tebook  (Tebuk)  and  Wadi  al-Knra  (Wa<U  al-Kura) 
and  Eile  (Eileh)."  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  at  the  present 
day  any  Bcdooin  tribe  bearing  the  name  of  Lakhm  ;  but  I  tliink 
that  the  present  wide  spread  and  much  despised  tribe  of  al- 
Sherarat  are  to  be  regarded  as  descendants  of  Lakhm.  Amongst 
the  numerous  clans  of  the  Sherarat  in  Wadi  Sirhan  (Wadi  Sirlian), 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  al  Gawf  (al  Jaiif),  I  met  with  one 
called  a!-Da'giioon,  after  the  name  of  the  family  of  its  sheikh, 
Ibn  Da'ge ;  and  that  clsui  is,  in  '  Al-Kalkashendy,  stated  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Beni  Sakhar,  of  the  tJ'ibe  of  Tay,  living  in  the  land 
between  Teima  (Teimah),  Klieibar,  and  Syria.     Otlier  Bedooins 

*  Much  anc«rtiiiDty  ljB»  prevaileil  regarding  tUc  site  af  the  luicicDI  MsdIaD. 
D'Aii>ille(Coaipi!Dd.,  Ac.  Londou,  1810)  snjs:  "  Thf  posiliod  ofMadiitn  (called 
bj  Plotcmj  Modiana.  1.  W.  e.  5)  not  far  fram  the  sea,  is  culled  by  tbe  Arsba  Megar- 
el-Shuaib,  or  ibe  ^rntlo  of  Shoaib."  I  think  that  this  should  be  Mugheir-al- 
ShoVih,B«iDMr.  Walker'B  last  map  apau  the  aulboriljof  Dr.  Wallin  :  it  will  then 
ratber  mean  (he  garden  of  Sbo'aeib.  Mr.  Forsler,  in  hia  lain  inten-aliiig  work  on 
the  geography  of  Araliia  (lol,  ii.  p.  1 IG)  merely  layt,  withoat  flxing  the  site  of 
Madian,  "  thai  the  Modiana  of  Ptalemy  identifies  itatif  with  the  Madkn  of  Abi'i-1- 
Feda  and  the  Midian  of  Scripture,  at  the  mid-coast,  on  the  Arabian  side  of  Iho 
gulf  of  'Ahabi."  Niebnhr,  withont  examining  the  question,  assumes  Muveilal[i  (o 
be  the  ancient  Madian.  (Descrip.  de  I'Ar.  p.  3^S.)  MakaA,  so  spell  by  Dr.  Watlia, 
if  written  Makn'a  ou  Captain  Moresby's  chart— A. 

t  Anglio..,  Tidings  of  changes  of  fortiuie.— A. 

i  Soleiman  1.  asccndeil  the  throne  in  1520,  and  died  in  15GG  A.  D. — A. 

I  Angliei!,  Smi^lliug  of  Bowers,— A. 

[1  Tebook  was  then  subject  lo  (he  Grerk  Emperor  Ilerwiliiu.  (See  note  J  p.  31G0 

%  Angliot,  Preciooa  gift  of  womlers.— A, 
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of  the  name  of  Beni  Sakhar,  descended  from  the  Kabtaniye,  are 
hy  the  same  author  stated  to  reside  about  al-Karak,  where  thej 
are  still  to  be  found  in  great  numbers,  living  in  amicable  and 
brotherly  relation  with  the  Hegaia  (Hej^ya)  and  Sherarat  (She- 
riirat).  The  Guheine  (Juheineh)  are  yet  a  large  tribe  in  the 
mountains  of  al-Higaz  (Hij^z);  the  Bern  'UkWL  ('Ul^bah)  and 
Beni  Bely  (Belf )  are  scattered  members  of  the  posterity  of  Gud- 
ham,  the  brother  of  Lakhm.  All  these  tribes  are  descended  from 
the  same  original  stock  of  the  Kahtaniye  (Kahtdniyeh)  Arahe, 
who,  after  their  emigration  from  al-Yaman  (Yemen),  seem  to 
have  gradually  displaced  the  'Adnaniye  (Isma'iliye  'Adninfyeh 
Isma*myeh),  who  were  the  first  occupants  of  this  land.  Now 
the  Kahtaniye  are,  in  their  tiUTi,  being  driven  out  into  the  moun- 
tains and  into  the  outskirts  of  the  desert  by  'Eneze  ('Anezeh) 
tribes  descended  from  the  'Adnaniye  ('Adniniyeh),  or  if,  like 
most  of  the  Heteim  clans,  they  prefer  paying  tribute  to  more 
powerful  tribes,  they  are  allowed  to  live  as  they  can  in  the  interior 
among  Bedooins,  by  whom  they  are  little  respected. 
1848.  On  the  5th  of  April,  I  left  Tebook  (Tebuk)  accompanied  by 
April  5.  |.^Q  Bedooins  of  the  Bely  tribe.  Favoured  by  a  thick  mist,  which 
concealed  us  from  observation  and  saved  us  from  unpleasant 
encounters  with  strangers,  we  struck  across  the  plain,  in  a  direc- 
tion S.  by  E.,  leaving  the  pilgrim  road,  which  runs  S.  £.,  on 
our  left,  close  to  Tebook.  The  soil  near  the  town  is  quite  bar- 
ren ;  but  streaks  and  patches  of  a  plant  called  rawd*  (raudb)  soon 
begin  to  enliven  the  plain,  and  increase  in  extent  up  to  the  first  hills 
of  the  Harra  (Harrah)  range,  when  open  level  valleys  with  bushes 
succeed.  After  marching  for  5|  h.  over  the  plain,  we  entered 
among  these  hills  and  halted  for  the  night. 

On  the  Gth,  our  way  lay  over  broad  open  valleys,  between  the 
Han-a  (Harrah)  mouiitains  on  the  right  and  ranges  of  lower  hills 
on  the  left.  As  we  advanced,  the  valleys  gradually  diminished  in 
width,  and  in  about  2  h.  we  were  in  a  regular  ravine,  running 
S.  E.,  parallel  with  the  pilgrim  road,  at  a  distance  of  about  3  h., 
being  separated  from  it  by  intermediate  hills.  After  travelling 
for  7  J  h.  from  the  place  where  we  had  passed  the  nidbt,  we  came 
to  a  defile  called  Nakb  Darb  al  Bekrat  (Darbu-1-lBekrah).  In 
the  valley  below  there  are  many  large  detached  stones,  on  some 
of  which  I  ob.-erved,  in  passing,  inscriptions  in  the  same  character 
as  those  foimd  in  Wadi  'Uweinid  and  Wad!  Gubbe  (Wadi  Jub- 
beh) ;  but  I  was  unable  to  copy  any  of  them,  as  my  com- 
panions were  afraid  of  being  surprised  by  enemies,  and  robbed  of 
the  packages  of  clothes  with  which  they  had  loaded  their  camels 
at  Tebook  (^Tobiik),  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to   stop. 

•  Plur.,  K'>a«l  Tiyaijh^— W.  t  The  BekrA  road  defile.— A. 
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We  proceeded  for  31i.  more  in  the  same  defile,  and  tlien  Ijiy 
down  for  the  night. 

On  the  7tli,  we  passed  througli  a  still  narrower  part  of  ttje  isia. 
valley  or  defile,  called  Wad i  Akhdar"  (Akhdhar),  by  the  Be- April  7. 
dooins  usually  proDounceil  Wadi  Kfaadar  (Kliadhar),  3  h.  to  the 
W.  of  the  nastle  and  station  of  the  same  name,  at  whit-h  the  pil- 
grims pass  tlieir  first  night  from  Tebook  (Tebdk),  This  valley 
is  likewise  strewed  with  large  stones  and  fragments  of  rock,  some 
of  which  bear  inscriptions  like  those  previously  noticed,  with 
clumsily-cut  figures  of  different  desert  animals.  In  3J  h.  from 
the  entrance  of  this  valley  we  reached  a  natural  cistern  in  the 
rock,  called  Ghadir  al-Rashidet  (Ghatlhiru-l-Eishideh),  where 
we  filled  our  emptied  skins  with  a  fresh  supply  of  good  rain-water.  ■ 

Up  to  tliia  place  we  had  passed  througli  valleys  more  or  less  re- 
gular, bearing  the  general  name  of  Darb  al  Bekra  (Darbu-I- 
Bekrah) ;  but  here  the  mountains  began.  After  ascending  for 
t  h.  we  came  to  a  small  circular  rocky  plain,  of  a  dark  brown  hue, 
called  Menzil  al  l.lSggt  (Menzilu-l-HSjj),  because  in  former 
days,  as  my  companions  told  me,  when  the  pilgrims  in  their  holy 
journey  used  the  Darb  al  Bekrd  road  this-ground  was  a.haltiug- 
place,  and  tradition  says  the  whole  karawan  once  perished  on  it 
from  thirst ;  and  the  fatal  spot  has  ever  since  been  called  "  the 
Pilgrimage  Station." 

The  journey  was  then  performed  with  mules ;  but  these  ani- 
mals, being  ill  soiled  to  thu  desert,  were  soon  replaced  by  camels, 
and  the  present  route  selected  in  preference  to  that  by  Darb  al  • 
Bekra  (Darbu-t-Bekrab),  which  was  considered  impracticable, 
from  its  want  of  water.  The  valley  of  Darb  al  Bekra  (Darbu-1- 
Bekrali  begins  about  U  h.  S.  of  Tebook  (Tebiik),  and  nms  with  a 
slight  bend  towards  tlie  E.,  nearly  parallel  with  the  oibcr  road  as 
far  as  al-Higr  (Hijr),  where  it  opens  into  a  Inrger  valley,  culled 
AVadi  Negd  {AVadi  Nejd),  which,  continuing  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  descends  towards  the  interior  of  Arabia. 

From  Menzil  al  Hugg  (Menzil-al-H^jj)  we  turned  to  the  right, 
gradually  ascending  tlie  mountains  of  al-HarrJ  (llarrali),  and 
crossing  level  tracts  of  a  dark  stony  soil,  broken  here  and  there  by 
conical  or  pyramidal  masses  of  rock.  At  the  base  of  these  masses 
the  ground  is  thickly  strewn  with  black  porous  stones  of  peculiar 
lightness.  The  mountains  themselves  here  consist  uf  red  sand- 
stone, not  unlike  that  near  Heidelberg;  but  tlicir  sides  and 
ridges  are  so  covered  with  these  black  fragments  that  tlie  red 
colour  of  the  rock  beneath  can  only  be  perceived  on  a  close 
exam  i  nation.  § 

•  Green— ^I-Akhijar.    Burckhnjdi,  Sjris  nnd  Holj  Land.  p.  ens.-  U. 
h  PoolofRflBhiit*.— A.  J  Pilgriiiittgeslntioii.— A, 

ri  It  ii  poMibU  that  the  rork  of  theae  hilli  U  fcmiginoas  (aiidsloiif :  (he  red 
vol..  XX.  V 
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Our  course  across  these  mountains  was  W.  S.  W.  for  8^  h., 
when  we  began  to  descend  towards  the  lower  land  of  al-Gaww 
(Jauu),  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  branches  of  the  Harra  range. 
Winding  down  the  mountain  side  by  a  circuitous  and  rugged 

Sth  for  j^h.,  we  reached  one  of  those  plains  the  Arabs  call 
anka'.  Tliey  denote  by  this  name  sterile  spots  with  a  hard 
sandy  bottom,  upon  which  the  waters  of  the  streams  caused  by 
the  winter  rains  collect  together  into  a  shallow  lake,  which  lasts, 
according  to  its  depth,  until  the  water  is  absorbed  by  the  thirsty 
sand  or  evaporated  by  the  sun,  when  the  ground  becoming 
parched  breaks  up  into  detached  clods,  separated  by  deep  chinks, 
and  never  produces  any  vegetation.  Similar  places  are  often  met 
with  in  Arabia,  and  always  known  by  the  same  name  of  Manka'. 
Having  crossed  this  manka'.  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  S.  by  E., 
in  IJ  h.,  we  entered  a  plain  of  soft  sand,  called  al-Mahir 
(Mahir),  which  was  as  exuberant  of  pasture  as  the  other  was 
barren.  It  lay  before  us  one  sheet  of  verdure,  being  covered 
with  a  plant  called  al-harni  (lulrrah),  of  a  bitter  but  very  pleasant 
taste,  something  like  our  cresses.  This  is  a  pasture  of  wnich  the 
camel  is  very  fond.  When  dried  it  is  also  used  as  a  stomachic 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  towns,  who  then  call  it  risliad  (rishddY  For 
5i  h.  we  continued  to  cross  similar  fields  and  sandy  nillocks 
covered  with  a  variegated  and  abundant  vegetation,  which  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  black,  dreary  declivities  of  the  mountains 
by  which  they  are  inclosed.  We  traced  in  the  soft  sand  the  foot^ 
steps  of  the  herds  lately  j)astured  here,  and,  by  following  them, 
soon  found  the  tents  of  the  tribe  to  which  my  companion  belonged. 
The  land  of  al-Harra  (Karrah),  of  which  al-Gaww  (Jaww) 
forms  the  southern  and  almost  only  inhabitable  part,  is  an  exten- 
sive plain  of  sand,  of  the  same  character  as  al-Hisma  (Hismj) 
and  the  Negd  Nufood  (Nejd  Nufudh),  and  is  bounded  on  tlie 
W.  by  the  Tehama  or  Shefaa  (Tehamah  or  Shefd)  chain  through- 
out its  extent,  between  Muweilah  and  Wegh  (Wejh) ;  on  the  N. 
by  the  land  of  al-Misnia  (Hismn)  and  that  portion  of  the  Harni 
(Ilarrah)  mountains  which  extends  from  el-ZawUe  (Zawiyeh) 
north-eastwards,  along  the  edge  of  al-Hisma  (Ilisma)  and  by 
Wadi  'Uweinid,  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Tebook  (Tebuk),  where 
the  hills  turn  round  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  S. ;  on  the  E.  by  the 
irregular  ridges  of  these  mountains,  which  run  down,  from  the 
angle  just  mentioned,  parallel  to  the  Shefaa  chain,  along  the  valley 
of  Darb  al-Bckni  to  Higr  (Hijr)  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  a  cross  branch  of 

colour  being  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  l)econies  a  black  peroxide 
after  liaviug  imbibed  more  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere :  and  thus  small  fragments 
Ixjcome  externally  quite  black,  and  from  the  action  upon  their  surface,  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  cinders.  The  same  thing  may  be  observed  iu  the 
valley  of  Kojieir,  nl)out  12  miles  W.  of  the  town  of  Koseir  on  the  road  to  Keuue, 
in  Egypt, — A. 
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the  same  mountains,  parallel  with  the  portion  of  them  forming 
the  northern  boundciry,  and  running  from  al-Tehama  to  al-Higr, 
where  it  meets  the  part  of  the  range  forming  the  eastern  boundary 
at  an  obtuse  angle  ;  so  that  the  land  of  al-Harrii  (Harrah)  may 
be  considered  as  a  rhomboid,  with  its  angles  facing  the  four  car- 
dinal points.  The  width  of  this  land,  from  Darb  al-Bekr£ 
(Darbu-1-Bekrah)  to  the  Shefaa  chain,  is  reckoned  at  2  days,  and 
its  length  from  al-Hisma  to  Wadi  Need  (Wadf  Nejd)  at  5  days' 
journey  with  a  camel.  Wadi  Negd  ( Wadf  Nejd)  was  described 
to  me  by  the  Bedouins  here  as  a  valley  running  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  Harrd  mountains,  and  descending  in  one  direction  to 
Wegh  (Wejh),  and  in  another  towards  Medina ;  but  not  having 
visited*  that  part  myself,  I  cannot  accurately  define  its  course.  The 
Hurra  mountains  on  the  side  of  W&di  Negd  ( Wadf  Nejd)  I  have 
reason  to  suppose  to  be  very  irregular,  and  intersected  by  sandy 
valleys  running  in  a  south-east  direction  from  the  Nufood,  land  of 
al-Gaww  (Jaiiu).  Of  these  valleys  the  most  considerable  is  the 
Wadi  'Awrish  ('Aurish),  where  the  Bely  tribe  have  long  possessed 
date  plantations,  and  in  rainy  years  cultivate  oats  and  maize.'*' 

The  Bely  tribe  claim  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  land  of  Al-Harra.  The  tribe  generally  dwell  in  Al-Gaww 
(Jaiiu),  where,  without  their  especial  permission,  no  other  Be- 
douins have  a  risht  to  encamp.  Notteithstanding  the  advantageous 
situation  of  their  district  between  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  Al- 
Higaz  (Hijdz),  and  Negd  (Nejd),  and  its  easy  means  of  com- 
munication with  Wegh  (Wejh),  Tebook  (Tebiik),  TeimH  (Teimd), 
and  Medina  (Medinah),  they  seldom  move  out  of  it  But,  as  the 
land  has  no  wells  nor  water,  except  what  remains  after  rains  in 
pools  and  cavities  among  the  rocks,  which  form  natural  cisterns 
(gabw — ^jabw),  the  Belys  are  sometimes,  in  years  of  drought,  com- 
pelled to  go  in  search  of  water  and  pasture  for  their  cattle  into 
remote  districts  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  and 
Aleppo,  where,  for  instance,  they  passed  the  spring  of  the  year 
1846.  It  was  to  the  same  parts  of  Arabia,  and  to  the  country 
about  Hams,t  that,  according  to  al-Sam'any  (Sem'ani),  in  his 
Ansab  (Ansdb),  the  former  occupiers  of  al-Harra,  the  powerful 
tribe  of  Suleim,  used  to  migrate. 

The  Bely,  although  not  a  very  numerous,  were  a  rich  tribe, 
possessing  plenty  of  horses  and  cattle  till  1847,  when  they  were 
surprised  by  a  large  partv  of  Huweitat,  of  the  clan  of  Ibn  al-Gaz, 
from  Ws^di  Moo&a  {\WiAi  Musa),  which  stole  upon  the  pasture 
grounds  and  managed  to  carry  off  all  their  horses  and  the  greater 
number  of  their  camels  before  the  owners  were  aware  of  the 
enemy's    presence.      They  had,    however,   already  indemnified 

*  Proliably  dhurrah  sorghum  Yulgare ;  or  Sftccharatum. — R. 
t  The  ancient  Emera  (Hemeta). — PHd.— A. 
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themselves  pretty  well,  for  though  still  without  horses,  they  had 
secured  a  considerable  number  of  camels  from  the  Sher&rat  and 
other  neig^hbouring  tribes,  towards  whom  their  relations  were  such 
as  to  justify  mutual  war  and  plunder. 

Fearing  the  growing  power  of  the  Sliammar  Arabs,  and  the  in- 
creasing authority  of  their  Sheikh,  Ibn  al-Rashid,  who  is  of  the 
Wahhaby  creed,  and,  in  the  name  of  Ibn  Sa*ood  (Sa'ud),  the  so 
styled  Imam  and  chief  governor  of  all  Negd  (Nejd),  attacks  and 
subdues  those  tribes  who  have  not  yet  yielded  to  nis  sway,  imder 
the  pretence  of  a  holy  war  against  mfidels,  as  the  Wahhaby 
puritans  call  all  other  Muhammadans,  the  Bely  tribe  lately 
joined  his  confederacy  by  voluntarily  paying  him  the  tribute  com- 
manded in  the  KorAn  under  the  name  of  Zika.*  This  member- 
ship of  the  confederacy,  however,  neither  entitles  them  to  any 
protection  from  Ibn  al-Rashid  against  hostile  tribes,  nor  imposes 
upon  them  any  constraint  in  their  transactions  with  oilier  Bedooins, 
whether  of  the  confederacy  or  not ;  and  the  Bely  still  claim  the 
same  right  as  formerly  to  levy  the  Khawe  (Khaweh)  tribute  from 
Teima,  although  that  vilhige  belongs  to,  and  is  inhabited  by, 
Shammar  Arabs.  They  also  levy  the  same  tribute  on  the  town 
of  'Elaf  ('Ela),  which,  though  belonging  to  their  tribe,  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  Turkish  pasha  of  Medin£  (Medina),  and  by 
him  assessed  for  the  Zika.  The  Bely  likewise  claim  Wegh 
(Wejh)  on  their  own  account ;  but  its  inhabitants  are  secured 
by  the  Egyptian  government  from  all  extortions  except  its  own. 
The  last-named  place  generally  supplies  the  Bely  tribe  with 
grain,  brought  at  a  low  price  from  Koseir,  on  the  Egvptian  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea;  Wadi  'Awrish  (Wadi  'Aurish),  teima,  and 
Ela  ('Ela).  with  dates ;  and  the  pilgrims  with  coffee  brought 
from  al-ljigaz  (Hijaz),  and  with  clothes  from  Syria  or  Egypt 

The  territory  through  which  they  should  escort  the  Karawans 
extends,  on  the  Egyptian  road,  from  Dhoba  (Dhoba)  to  Wegh 
(Wejh),  and,  on  the  Syrian,  from  Birket  al-Mu'adhdham  { 
(Mu'adhdham)  to  Higr  (Hijr).  At  Dhoba  (Dhoba),  the  Beni 
'Ukba  ('Ukbah)  are  relieved  in  guarding  the  Egyptian  karawSn 
by  the  Bely  clans  of  Mu  akile  (Mu'akileh),  Aradat  (Araddt),  and 

*  The  Zika,  or  legal  alms,  although  made  obligatory,  are  not  defined  by  the 
Kord.n.  They  are  fixed  by  the  Had! tb,  or  traditions  of  the  Prophet,  collected  in  four 
works  of  ortboilox  autbority.  and  respectively  named  Sahlh  Bokh&ry,  Salifb  Muslim, 
Sahih  Turmady,  and  Sahth  liuwandy.  The  first  is  the  most  esteemed.  Sale  says 
that  Zik&,  or  the  legal  alms,  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Mohammedan  law, 
are  to  be  given  of  five  things: — 1st,  of  cattle,  t.  e.  of  camels,  kine,  and  sheep  ;  2Hd, 
of  money;  3rd,  of  corn;  4tn,  of  fruits,  viz.  dates  and  raisins;  and,  5th,  of  wares 
sold.  Of  each  of  these  a  certain  portion  is  to  be  given  in  alms,  ]>eiug  usually  1  part 
in  40  (Sale.  Prelim.  Disc,  p.  110).  See  also,  for  full  information  ou  the  subject  of 
alms,  D'Ohsson's  Vie  \  of  the  Othoman  Customs,  Laws,  and  Ceremonies,  wherein, 
under  tbe  religious  code,  alms,  eleemosynary  and  legal,  are  treated  at  length.  There 
i^  an  English  translation  of  the  religious  code  in  1  vol.  4to.,  Philadelphia,  1788.— A. 

t  Also  'Elh.  X  Tbe  gn^at  pool  or  lake.-- A. 
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Ben!  Loot  (Lfi^),  who  dwell  in  and  near  Wadi  Fera' ;  and  the 
escort  of  the  Syrian  pilgrims  on  their  way  is  continued  by  the 
Muwaliibs  (iMuwfihfbs),  the  principal  clan  of  the  Beni  Bely,  to  wliicli 
the  family  of  their  chief,  Sheikh  Ibn  Dama  (Ddm£),  also  belongs. 

The  Bely  is  the  first  tribe  in  this  part  whose  dialect  assimilates 
to  that  spoken  in  by  the  inhalntants  of  Xegd  (Nejd),  and  the  , 
'Eneze  Beilouins,  which  dlSers  principally  from  that  current  in 
the  towns,  and  among  Arabe  of  a  less  unmixed  race,  by  its 
fi^ucnt  use  of  tlie  tanwin,  and  by  cert^n  grammatical  forms  and 
idiomatic  ezpressions  from  the  ancient  language ;  and  still  more 
strikingly  by  the  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  letters  k  (kaf)  and 
k  (kaf),  called  hashhithi*  by  the  Arabian  grammarian?. 

The  Benf  Bely  profess  themselves  to  have  adopted  the  reformed 
creed  of  tlie  Wanhabiye  (Wahhibiyeh),  and  as  a  proof  of  their 
sincerity,  pay  the  Ziki  tribute,  and  regularly  observe  the  daily 
prayers  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed  to  that  sect;  but, 
saving  these  matters,  they  are  as  ignorant  of  the  fundamental 
doctnues  of  Islam  and  evince  as  much  indifference  to  the  scholastic 
subtlety  of  its  jurisprudence  as  the  other  Bcdooins. 

Although  said  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Kah^niye  (Kah^dniyeh) 
of  Yemen,  I  thought  I  could  trace  in  their  features  a  closer  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  'Eneze  and  other  Syrian  tribes  de- 
scended from  the  'Adnaniye  ('Adndniyeb),  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Huwei^at  (Iluweititt)  and  the  Bedooins  of  western  Arabia  and 
Egypt.  Many  of  the  Beni  Bely  were  of  a  fair  complexion,  which 
is  very  rarely  seen  in  the  desert,  never,  I  think,  amongst  any  but 
the  Dorthem  tribes.t  It  was  not  only  their  features  and  language 
which  reminded  me  of  the  'Eneze,  but  their  character  seemed  to 
be  marked  by  much  of  that  profuse  hospibility  which  distinguishes 
the  Bedooins  of  the  interior  firom  their  neighbours  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  desert;  they  have  likewise  a  great  deal  of  the 
vivacity  and  lightness  of  mind  so  common  among  the  northern 
Arabs,  but  so  foreign  to  tlie  austere  and  rigid  manners  of  the 
Wahhabiye. 

*  I.  e.  proDoaodDg  tbe*e  letlen  irti«n  final,  m  certain  caici,  ai  if  written  ^aih 
and  hash. 

f  Though  this  may  be  geDerallir  Irae,  men  of  a  fhir  complexion  are  certainijr 
foond  in  llie  hills  of  ^  anian,  and  ntar  'Adan,    A  principal  ihrikh  tram  llie  origli- 

bmirlioud  of  La^ig— n  named  afler  L«ti<(,  the  ion  of  Gbawth  (WUl  in  al-Xtma>), 
the  Eon  of  Kufn,  the  tun  of  'Arib,  the  ion  of  Zuheir,  the  son  of  Aj'mm,  the  aon 
of  Bl'UBDieiss',  the  ma  of  Usmiar,  of  the  Kah^lliy^  iMHsgamn-l-BaldBn,  in  Toca 
I^^S)— ISmileaN.N.W.  of  Adan,  *hom  1  aa*  inlB-ll,  T*i  deeidedl;  lUr,  with  a 
lieard  inclining  to  a  rcdiliah  tinge.  1  also  recollect  having  seen  in  Albino  boy  at 
'Adan,  but  euch  a  cate  vaa  a  phenomenon.  Tlie  view  taken  by  Dr.  Wallin  acenu 
to  gu  no  further  than  that  hit  akins  among  the  present  Arabi  are  more  peculiar  tn 
the  Dorlheru  and  their  kindred  tribes  of  the  'AdnAnive.  It  maj  be  mentioned,  in 
corroboralioD  of  this,  that  the  Jewi  in  Yaman,and  particnlarlj  at 'Aden,  as  compared 
irilh  the  m^joritj  of  the  inhabitantu,  are  a  faxt  race — thoae  who  maj  be  conaidereil 
in  belter  circumitances  eFpecioll;  m.  It  has  tieen  larmised  that  these  Jewi  migrated 
to  Taman  npon  (he  final  detf-uction  of  (he  temple  of  Jeroialem  bj  Hadrian.— A. 
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.  In  the  book  of  Al-Kalkaskendy,  so  often  quoted  hj  Be,  H  k 
itaied  that  **  the  BencK>  ^ly  are  of  the  race  of  EnqA'i  of  the 
:f^ahtfin]j&  The  patrial  noon  from  their  n«nie  is  Belawy.  Tbef 
are  of  the  posterity  of  Bely,  son  of  Amroo  ( Amru),  aon  cf  AJU 

gfirith  (inrith),  son  of  Kndi'a  (Kndha'ah).*  The  nihor  of 
es&lik  Al- Abffir  says : — **  Their  abodes  are  now  in  Dfimi, 
*  which  is  the  land'  between  'IHoon  Al-Kasab  and  Akrk  (Akr|\  at 
the  mouth  of  the  defile  (fumm  Al-Madlk);  and  die  esooirt «  the 
ims  through  this  luid  derolTes  upon  them.  Part  of  them 
[^  in  Upper  Egjrpt.^  AI-Hamdftny  (HwrndtoQ  says,  **  thrir 
dwelling  places  are  in  ALhmim^  ( Akhmfmj,  and  in  the  land  aoi^ 
of  that  town.''  The  'Uioon  Al-Kasab  and  Al-Akri  (Aki^)  are 
by  Ibn  Ayfts,  in  his  book  entitled  Nashk  Al-Aihar,  described  to 
be  **  pilgrim  stations  on  the  shore  of  the  Bed  S^''  He  con- 
tinues— **  In  the  'Uioon  Al-Kasab  there  are  springs  of  numii^ 
water,  around  whijch  grows  the  Persian  reed.  It  is  a  restii^ 
place  for  the  julgrims,  who  pitch  their  tentson  the  bank  and  balhe 
themselres  and  wash  their  clothes  in  the  springs.  This  is  tbe  Bpak 
of  which  the  poet  speaks  when  saying — 

**  My  friends,  do  not  fin^t  your  tows  to  the  homeleis  youtii, 
Whose  companion  is  sonowi  and  whose  eyes  are  wet  with  tears : 
He  remembered  his  tows  to  you  on  the  way  to  Al-Higla, 
And  neither  in  AI^ITioon  nor  in  Akri  did  he  taste  ot  slvmber.** 

In  a  list  of  the  pilgrim-stations  on  the  Egyptian  road  giYeo  by 
an  author  named  Hafidh  Ahmad,  in  a  *  Historical  Compendium 
of  Egypt,'t  the  'Uioon  Al-Kasab  is  mentioned  as  tiie  first  station 
north  of  Muweilah.  That  station  at  the  present  day  is  only  known 
under  the  abbreviated  form  of  its  name,  Al-'tlioon,  as  the 
Arabian  poet  Quoted  also  calls  it,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
its  identity  with  the  'Uioon  Al-Kasab  of  the  ffeographers.  Akra 
(Akra)  (in  the  list  of  Ahmed  erroneously  wntten  Akrd,  Akrah), 
which  is  the  first  station  south  of  al-Wegh  (Wejh)  is  placed  on 
the  map  of  Arabia  by  Berghaus  in  the  mouth  of  a  mountain  defile 
(fumm  Al-Madik).  'Uioon  Al-Kasab  and  Akra  are  the  limits 
assigned  to  WiUii  Dama,  and  to  the  possessions  of  the  Bely  tribe 
in  former  times.  The  present  boundaries  of  the  district,  through 
which,  as  belonging  to  them,  the  Ben!  Bdy  are  bound  to  escort 
the  Effvptian  pil^ms,  are,  as  before  mentioned^  Dboba  (Dhoba) 
and  VVegh  (Wejh),  and  of  this  that  part  only  lying  between 
Dhoba  and  Istabl  'Antar,  which  is  now  called  Wad!  Dama. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  AI-Harra  were,  as  I  have  noticed. 


son 
ton 

[Arphi 

and  Aboo-1-Fedi,  ad  calccm,  l\)c  471, 423.— A. 
t  No.  9972  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  MSS.— W. 
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according  to  still  current  traditions,  the  once  powerful  tribe  of 
Beni  Suleim,  who,  besides  this  land,  are  said  to  have  occupied  the 
towns  of  Teima  and  Kheibar.  Of  this  now  vanished  tribe  Al- 
Kalkaahendy  gives  the  following  account :  tlie  Ben!  Suleim  are 
a  powerful  tribe  of  Keis ;  the  patrial  noun  from  their  name  is 
Sulamy  ;  they  are  of  the  posterity  of  Suleim,  son  of  Mansoor 
(Mansur),  son  of  'Akramd  ('Akramah),  son  of  KhasaEi  (Khasafah), 
son  of  Keis.  Suleim  had  a  son  Buhta  (Buhtih),  through  whom 
his  whole  race  is  descended.  The  author  of  Al-'Ibar  says, 
"  their  abodes  were  in  the  land  called  'Aliiet  Negd  (Aliyat 
Negd),  that  is,  the  higher  parts  of  Negd,  near  Kheibar,  and  that, 
besides  other  lands,  they  possessed  Harrat  Beni  Suleim,  and 
Harrat  Al-Nar,  lying  between  WSldi  Al-Kura  and  Teima.  The 
same  author  adds — "  In  the  present  day  there  are  no  traces  of 
them  in  their  original  land,  but  numbers  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  Afrikiya,"  &c.  The  author  of  the  Kit  ib  Al-Buldan  states, 
the  lands  known  by  the  name  of  Al-Harrd  (Harrah)  in  Arabia  to 
be  eight,  to  two  of  which  he  gives  the  above-mentioned  names  of 
Harrat  Beni  Suleim  and  Harrdt  Al-Nar,  without  further  deter- 
mining  their  situation.  Although  the  present  Harrd  of  the  Beni 
Bely,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  is  not  situated  pre- 
cisely between  Teima  and  Wadi  Al-Kura  (Wadi-l-Kiirah), 
as  stated  by  the  author  of  Al-'Ibar,  I  can  only  regard  it  as 
identical  with  the  Harra  of  the  Beni  Suleim. 

With  regard  to  Wadi  Al-Kura  (Wadi-l-Kiirah)  the  author  of 
the  Nashk  Al- Azhar  describes  it  to  be  a  valley  in  the  land  be- 
tween Medind  and  Syria,  and  possessing  a  castle  built  amidst 
mountains,  in  which  are  excavated  grotto  habitations.  The  soil 
of  this  valley,  he  continues,  is  called  Al-Athalib,  which  signifies 
tracts  covered  with  stones  and  rubbish  ;  and  here  dwelt  the  people 
of  Theraood,  whose  well,  from  which  they  drank  by  turns  with 
the  camels  of  Salih,  is  still  to  be  seen.  'The  description  by  Ibn 
Al-'Athir,  in  his  book  of  Tuhfdt  Al-'Agaib,  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  The  author  of  the  Awdah  Al-Mesalik  contradicts  Ibn 
Hawkal,  who  places  the  town  of  Higr  in  the  mountains  of  Al- 
liigaz  at  a  distance  of  one  day's  journey  from  Wadi  Al-Kuii, 
and  himself  determines  the  distance  between  the  two  places 
to  amount  to  more  than  five  days.  Al-Sam'any,  in  the  Kitab 
Al-Ansab,  gives  the  distance  between  Higr  and  Wadi  Al-Kura 
18  miles.  Other  geographers  in  specifying  the  limits  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  state  the  Red  Sea  to  extend  along  the  coast 
from  Eile,  by  Mudian,  Wadi  Al-Kura,  and  Yambu',  &c.,  down 
to  Al-Yaman.  Upon  weighing  the  discrepancies  between  these 
statements,  by  the  Arabian  authors,  of  the  situation  of  Wadi  Al- 
Kura,  I  conceive  that  the  mouth  of  that  valley  ought  to  be  sought 
for  on  the  coast  between  Mudian  and  Yambu',  probably  at 
Wegh,  and  its  head  at  Higr,  where  old  excavations  of  the  same 
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character  as  those  in  Wadi  Moosa,  and  a  mountain  bearing  the 
name  of  Gabal  Al-Nakd,  still  attest  the' abodes  of  the  men 
of  Themood  and  the  miraculous  she-camel  of  Salih.*  On  the  map 
of  Arabia  by  Bt»rghaus,  a  valley  close  by  Medina  is  marked  with 
the  name  of  Wadi  Al-Kura.  Tlic  author  of  Aw(]Uih,  when 
stating  the  above-mentioned  distance  of  5  days'  journey  between 
Higi-  and  Wad!  Al-Kura,  does  not  explain  whether  the  situation 
of  tliat  valley  is  by  Al- Wegh,  to  the  \V.  of  Higr,  or  by  Medina, 
to  the  S.  of  it.  In  either  case,  he  would  be  nearly  right  in  the 
distance,  which,  from  Higr  to  Wegh  in  the  one  direction,  or  to 
Medina  in  the  other,  is  now  reckoned  at  about  4  days*  journey. 
The  difference  of  1  day  may,  I  think,  be  attributed  to  the  author's 
over  estimating  the  length  of  the  two  roads — a  sort  of  error  into 
which  I  find  him  liable  to  fall  in  most  of  his  computations. 
Although  the  name  of  Wadi  Al-Kura  seems  to  be  uuKUown  to 
the  present  Bedooins,  I  cannot,  after  the  inquiries  I  made,  hesi- 
tate to  identify  it  with  the  present  Wadi  Negd  (W4di  Nejd), 
which  extends,  as  before  stated,  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
Harra  mountains,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  al-Gaww  (Jaiiu) 
towards  Wegh  (Wejh)  on  one  side,  and  towards  the  interior  of 
the  desert,  by  a  south-easterly  course,  on  the  other. 

While  I  was  living  among  the  Ben!  Bely  they  had  been  almost 
daily  moving  from  place  to  place  till  they  had  again  approached 
the  plain  of  al-Manka',  whence  I  first  entered  the  nufood  land  of 
al-Gaww  (Jauu). 
1S48.  On  the  16th  of  April,  I  left  my  hospitable  friends,  accompanied 
Lpr.  16.  by  a  party  of  8  men,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  my  guide,  the 
'Akid  of  the  tribe,  after  having  taken  me  to  Teima,  intended  to 
proceed  on  a  plundering  expedition  (ma'ini,  pi.  ma'air)  (ma'irah, 
pi.  nia'air)  against  the  Sherarat  (Sheriirat)  Bedooins,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  al-Gawf  (Jaiif).  Our  way  lay  over  the  dark,  broken 
ground  of  al-Harra,  past  several  black  looking  peak8,t  with  al- 
Manka'  to  our  left :  after  travelling  5  hours  in  an  E.  S.  E. 
direction,  we  reached  a  natural  cistern  in  a  hill,  where  we  found 
good  rain-water;  and  this  being  the  appointed  rendezvous  for  other 
adventurers  who  were  expected  to  make  up  their  mind  to  join  the 
exj)edition,  when  we  left  the  tribe,  we  made  a  halt  for  the  night 
ipr.  17.  On  the  17th,  we  were  awakened  early  by  the  arrival  of  new 
volunteer?,  or,   as  they  were  called,  partners,  in  the  expedition. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  mission  of  the  prophet  Salih  to  the  people  of  Themood, 
and  the  miracle  of  causing,  at  their  request,  the  she-camtl  (Na^a)  to  issue  f^om  the 
rock,  for  converting  them  to  the  faith  of  the  only  true  God,  see  Isma'aSl  Ihn  *Aly 
(apud  Muracci),  Koran,  ch.  vii.  ayii  73,  note.  Salih  is  supposed  to  have  lived  be- 
tween the  time  of  Hud  and  of  Abraham,  and  by  liochart  to  have  been  the  same 
vith  Peleg,  (jcn.  xi.  IG.  Salah  of  Gen.  xi.  12,  was  the  grandfather  of  Pelep. 
DHerbelot,  hoM-ever,  considers  Salih  to  be*  the  same  with  the  last-mentioned  patri- 
arch, Salah.     Sot*  Sale,  Prcl.  Disc,  pp.  G,  7  ;  and  Koran,  pp.  123,  124. — A. 

t  Dr.  Walliu  says,  "  of  volcanic  appearance;"  but  see  note  at  p.  321,  and  also 
text,  p.  329.— A. 
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We  rose  immediately  and  continued  our  journey,  which  for  44  h. 
was  over  the  same  kmd  of  dark,  mountainous  ground,  and  in  the 
same  direction  of  E.  S.  E.  as  yesterday,  when  we  reached  the  valley 
of  Darb  al-6ekra  (Darbu-1-Bekrah),  which  has  here  a  rocky,  uneven 
surface^  and  a  much  greater  expanse  than  where  I  hau  crossed 
it  higher  up  to  the  N. ;  so  much  so,  as  to  lose  the  appearance  of  a 
valley.  We  then  passed  over  irregular  ranges  of  lofty  hills,  and 
in  2  h.  20  m.  came  to  the  high  road  of  the  Syrian  pilgrims,  at  a 
spot  about  3  hours'  journey  N.  of  Dar  al-Hamra  (Daru-1- 
Hamrah),  which  is  the  third  station  south  of  1  ebook  (Tebiik). 
The  pilgrim  road  here  takes  for  a  considerable  distance  a  south- 
eastern course,  through  a  broad  and  extensive  valley,  bordered  on 
its  north-eastern  side  by  higher  and  more  regular  ranges  of  hills 
than  those  we  had  just  crossed,  but  which  are  probably  an  eastern 
branch  of  the  same  system,  although  the  volcanic*  aspect  and  the 
layer  of  black  fragments  by  which  the  natural  red  colour  of  the 
sandstone  is  hid  in  other  parts  of  the  Harrd  mountains,  is  now  no 
longer  observable.  We  crossed  this  valley  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction 
in  1  h.  20  m.,  and  then  began  to  ascend  the  hills  on  the  opposite 
side,  through  a  defile  called  Aboo  Guneib  (Abd  Guneib).  The 
view  from  the  top  of  the  defile,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  dis- 
covered a  succession  of  undulating  sandstone  hills,  becoming  gra- 
dually lower  towards  the  E.,  and  crossed  by  winding  valleys, 
opening  into  a  larger  one  called  Wad!  Marta  (W^di  Mart^), 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  pilgrim  road,  and  gradually  widens 
with  a  south-east  descent. 

On  the  18th,  our  way  continued  through  the  same  defile  f(>r  .*®*^' 
40  m.,  when,  turning  to  our  left,  we  entered  a  lateral  valley,  in  ^^*  ' 
which  we  proceeded  in  a  N.  E.  direction  for  1  h.,  and  afterwards 
with  a  course  due  E.  for  1  h.  10  m.  Tlie  mountains  had  now 
decreased  to  undulating  stony  table-land ;  and  instead  of  sandy 
valleys  with  arta  bushes,  through  which  we  had  lately  passed,  we 
had  shallow  rocky  ravines.  After  a  march  of  7|  h.,  in  an  easterly 
direction,  over  much  rough  ground,  we  arrived  at  a  cistern  formed  • 
in  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  the  edge  of  a  large  plain  which  commences 
here,  under  the  name  of  al-Hald  (H^lah),  and  extends,  with  few 
interruptions,  as  far  as  al-Kasim  (Kasim).  We  filled  our  water- 
skins  in  great  haste  from  the  cistern,  which  was  well  supplied,  and 
immediately  continued  our  journey ;  for  my  companions,  though 
on  a  plundering  expedition,  were  afraid  of  encountering  any 
hostile  party  of  Bedouins  stronger  than  their  own  on  a  similar 
mission,  and  did  not  consider  us  safe  before  we  had  the  cistern 
l^h.  behind  us.  During  this  day's  march  we  made  continual 
circuits  to  avoid  our  footsteps  on  the  soft  sand  being  tracked  by 

•  See  note,  p.  321.— A. 
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others  who  might  happen  to  pass  the  same  way ;  but  on  reaching 
the  hard  ground  of  some  dried-up  pools,  or  manka's,  which  crossed 
the  plain,  we  resumed  an  easterly  course,  until  we  made  a  halt 
for  the  night. 
1848.  On  the  19th  we  continued  our  journey  by  a  rather  tortuous 
Apr.  19.  course  across  manka's  and  along  the  bottoms  of  low  flat  valleys, 
and  in  6  hours  and  10  minutes  arrived  at  Teima  (Teim^),  our 
march  having  been  somewhat  lengthened  by  the  detours  we  had 
made. 

Teima  is  allowed  by  all  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  to  belong 
to  Negd  (Nejd),  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  frontier 
towns  on  the  western  side  of  that  region.  Tlie  reason  why  the 
country  west  of  Teima  is  not  considered  to  be  a  constituent  part 
of  Negd  (Nejd),  is,  I  believe,  that  this  western  tract,  taken  in  its 
whole  extent,  forms  the  bottom  of  a  gently  sloping  valley,  from 
which  a  person  on  having  passed  to  the  higher  nufood  land  of  Negd 
(Ndd)  has  ascended  (ingad).* 

The  repon  of  Negd  (Nejd)  commences  on  the  vast  plain  of 
northern  Arabia  lying  between  the  Syrian  mountains  and  tnc  river 
Euphrates,  and  extends,  with  the  Sheraa  and  Shefaa  chain  for  its 
western  boundary,  and  the  sand  hillocks  of  Wadi  Sirhan  (Wi'di 
Sirhdn)  which  begin  about  two  days  S.  of  Damascus  and  continue 
as  ranges  of  the  nufood  (nufiidh)  land  of  Negd  as  far  as  the  gra- 
nite mountain  of  Aca,  for  its  eastern  boundary,  down  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Teima,  where  it  opens  with  the  land  of  al-Hala 
(Halah)  into  another  considerable  plain  corresponding  in  its  gene- 
ral features  with  the  nortliem  part,  and  stretching  from  Medina 
(Medinah)  and  I'aif  (Taif )  along  the  chain  of  Gabal  al  'Arid 
( Jabal  al  'Aridh),  which  is  the  soutlicrn  limit  of  Negd,  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulph.  The  first  of  these  tracts,  though  regarded  as  a  plain, 
I  think,  would  be  more  properly  considered  as  an  extensive  valley 
gradually  diminishing  in  width  between  the  boundaries  mentioned 
above,  and  descending  towards  al-Hala  (Halah),  whence  the  slope 
,  is  imperceptibly  continued  to  the  Persian  Gulph.  Taken  in  the 
aggregate,  Nejd  presents  an  undulating  and  rocky  surface,  inter- 
sected, on  the  west,  hy  ofl'shoots  of  the  hilly  ranges  which  run  out 
from  the  western  chains,  and,  in  other  places,  varied  by  the  ocenr- 
rence  of  broken  groups,  and  of  isolated  hills  and  peaks,  apparently 
unconnected  with  each  other.  The  j)lains  among  these  hills  are  of 
greater  or  less  expanse ;  and  consist  sonietinies  of  soft  nufood 
sand,  producing  a  scanty  desert  vegetation,  and,  sometimes,  of  a 
hard  and  barren  soil,  totally  destitute  of  verdure  and  life.     In  the 

*  Ingadj  which  signifies  //c  asccndcdy  and  more  particiihirly  up  to  high  land,  sucli 
as  Npgd,  is  on  the  4th  or  can^ative  form  of  tlie  verl*  from  ilie  root  negd,  meaning  a<?  a 
verb  01,'ereawe,  an«l,  as  a  nonn,  the  legion  here  ret(rr»'d  to,  and  also  high  land  in 
general,  as  coulradistinguislied  from  lowex  hind.— Ste  JS'egd  in  n.  at  p.  51. —  A. 
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western  parts  sandstone  exclusively  predominates ;  blocks  of  lime- 
stone are  occasionally  seen  in  the  nufood  (mifudh)  and  adjacent 
lands ;  but  granite,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  is  never  met  with, 
except  in  the  Tay  (Tai)  mountains.  On  account  of  its  rocky 
soil,  Nejd  has  scarcely  any  water,  and  may  be  characterised  as 
one  of  the  most  sterile  and  desolate  parts  of  Arabia.  In  the  year 
1845  I  crossed  this  country  from  near  al-Tafile  (Tafileh)  to 
Wadi  Sirhan  (Widi  Sirhan),  on  a  fast  camel,  in  52  hours  (260 
miles  ?)y  and  on  that  line  I  estimated  the  distance  from  the  Syrian 
pilffi'im  road  above  Dar  al-Hamr&  by  Teimft,  to  the  nearest 
nufood  tract  in  Negd,  at  about  24  hours  journey  only. 

The  population  of  Teima  may  be  estimated  at  one  hundred 
families,  all  of  the  tribe  of  Shammar.  They  are  of  two  clans,  the 
one  called  'Aly  ('AU),  the  other  Hamde  (Hamdeh).  The  Beni 
Shammar  differ  considerably  in  the  characteristics  of  race  from 
the  'Eneze  ('Anezeh)  tribes*  of  the  surrounding  desert.  In  the 
features  of  the  'Eneze  (' Anezeh),  a  Syrian,  and  occasionally  a  per- 
fectly Jewish  cast  is  plainly  perceptible  ;  in  those  of  the  Shammar 
an  expression  predominates  which  reminds  us  of  their  being  kin- 
dred to  the  Arabs  of  Yaman.  This  community  of  race,  I  fancied, 
I  could  always  trace  in  the  tribes  descended  from  the  Kahtaniye, 
although,  certainly,  more  or  less  distinctly,  according  to  the  time 
which  may  have  elapsed  since  the  respective  tribes  migrated  from 
their  original  abodes ;  and  under  indications  of  greater  or  less 
purity  of  descent  according  to  their  subsequent  intermixture  with 
the  inhabitants  whom  they  found  in  the  lands  in  which  they  settled. 
Tlie  Bcni  Shammar  being,  according  to  their  own  tradition,  one 
of  the  tribes  who  emigrated  latest  from  Southern  Arabia,  retain 
the  Yamany  features  of  their  ancestors  in  a  greater  degree,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  tribe  from  that  country ;  and  so  remarkable 
is  the  peculiar  cast  of  their  countenance,  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
strike  any  one  who  sees  them,  at  least  after  having  recently  been 
among  the  'Eneze  Bedouins. 

The  Ben!  Shammar  are  under  the  authority  of  Ibn  al-Rash!d, 
the  chief  Sheikh  of  all  the  Shammar  in  Negd.  In  their  govern- 
ment, like  other  Wahhabiye,  they  follow  the  Islam  jurisprudence,! 
more  than  the  traditional  law  of  the  desert.  In  causes  of  import- 
ance, the  parties  are  summoned  to  Hail  (Hail),  to  appear  before 
Ibn  al-Raschid  (Ibnu-1-Rashfd),  who,  after  consulting  his  Kadi, 
gives  his  decision  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  sect 
of  Ahmad  al-Hanbaly,  to  which  the  Wahhabiye  have  adhered  from 
the  beginning  of  their  reformatory  career.  Some  modem  authors 
have  alleged  that  the  Wahhabiye  adopt  the  Hanafy  creed ;  others, 

*  The  'Eneze  are  the  iletcendants  of  Asad,  tlic  son  of  Rabi',  the  ton  of  Naz&r.  the 
son  of  Mad,  the  son  of'Adnaii  of  the  posterity  of  Istnatl. — Poc.  Spec,  pp.  46,  47. 
t  See  Appendix,  p.  312, 
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that  they  have  established  a  creed  of  their  own  and  constitute  a 
distinct  sect.  Both  assertions  are  equally  unfounded.*  ITie  Wab- 
habiye  are  merely  reformers,  and  follow  the  rite  of  al-Hanbaly. 

Te'ima  stands  on  a  mass  of  crystalline  limestone,  very  slightly 
raised  above  the  surrounding  level.  Patches  of  sand,  which  have 
encroached  upon  the  rock,  are  the  only  spots  which  can  be  culti- 
vated. The  inhabitants,  however,  have  considerable  date  planta- 
tions which  yield  a  great  variety  of  the  fruit,  of  which  one  kind, 
called  al-hulwa  (hulwah),  the  stceet^  is  esteemed  the  best  flavoured  in 
all  Arabia.  Grain  is  also  cultivated,  especially  oats  of  a  remarkably 
good  quality,  but  the  produce  is  never  sufBcient  for  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants.  1  he  greater  portion  of  the  gardens  are  watered 
from  a  copious  well,  called  bir  al-haddag  (bu^al-haddaj),  in  the 
middle  of  the  village ;  but  more  distant  plantations  are  irrigated 
from  wells  near  them.  The  hydraulic  contrivance,  by  w^hich  water 
is  raised  for  distribution  through  channels  among  the  plantations, 
is  the  same  as  is  used  throughout  Mesopotamia  as  well  as  in  Negd, 
viz.  a  bucket  of  camel-skm  hung  to  the  end  of  a  long  lever, 
moving  upon  an  upright  pole  fixed  in  the  ground.t  The  revolving 
sakiie,^  or  water-wheel  of  Egypt,  seen  occasionally  in  the  towns  on 
the  coast,  is  never  found  here.  This,  as  well  as  the  style  of  the 
houses,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  gardens,  and  many  other  pecur 
liarities,  reminded  me  that  I  had  now  entered  Negd  (Nejd).  In 
the  villages  on  the  coast  the  influence  of  Egyptian  customs  is  very 
manifest ;  in  those  along  the  Sheraa  chain,  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  desert,  as  far  as  al-Gawf  (Jaiif ),  Syrian  usages  predominate. 
Teima  shows  the  first  indications  of  a  diflferent  sort  of  civilization 
brought,  as  it  appears  to  me,  from  Mesopotamia  into  the  adjacent 
part  of  Arabia,  and  gradually  adopted  throughout  Negd  (Nejd). 

The  distance  from  Teima  to   Elah  ('Elah)§   is  estimated  at 

•  This  18  confirmed  by  Burckhardt,  who  Miys  that  **  to  describe  the  Wahaby  reli- 
gion would  be  to  recapitulate  the  Muselman  faith,"  and  that  **the  'Olemas  (of 
Cairo)  declared  that  they  could  find  no  heresy  in  the  WahabyF." — *  Notes  on  the 
Bedouins/  vol.  ii.  p.  112,  113;  and  see  *  Materials  for  a  History  of  the  Wahabys,' 
p.  95,  €t  seq, — A. 

t  The  lever  at  the  other  end  is  furnished  with  a  counterweight  which  nearly 
balances  the  weight  of  the  bucket  full  of  water.  The  water-drawer  stands  at  the 
edge  of  the  well  with  the  rope  sustaining  the  bucket  in  his  hands,  and  alternately 
pulls  the  lever  down  by  it  until  the  bucket  descends  into  the  well,  and  jerks  the 
backet,  when  full,  up  again  to  the  brink  of  the  well,  whence  it  is  emptied  into  a 
trough  from  which  the  water  is  conducted  by  a  channel  to  its  destination. — A.  This 
contrivance  is  the  same  as  that  represented  by  Norden  (Travels,  pi.  liii.),  and 
Niebuhr  (Travels  in  Arabia,  Tab.  xv.  No.  iv.).  It  is  also  very  characteristically 
represented  in  some  of  Mr.  Bonomi's  beautiful  illustrations  of  his  tracts  on  Egypt 
and  Africa. — W, 

X  The  Persian  wheel,  called  pitcher-wheel  (roue  a  godets)  by  the  French.  The 
same  principle  is  applied  in  the  dredging  mactiines  stationed  in  the  Thames  near 
Woolwich. — K. 

§  Also  'Elk  ['El a],  W.— 'ElU  is  pronounced  'Ala  in  most  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa. — R.  Niebuhr  spells  and  pronounces  the  same  word,  "ulk  ^Doicrip.  de  I'Ar., 
p.  325).— A. 
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2  days  and  a  half  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  There  is  no 
water  along  the  road,  except,  after  rain,  in  pools  and  cisterns.  The 
inhabitants  of  'Elah,  I  was  told,  are  about  300  families,  including 
a  great  many  Mutawallidin ;  tliey  chiefly  occupy  themselves  in  a 
small  trade  which  they  cari^  on  with  the  Bedooms  of  the  adjacent 
desert  and  with  the  towns  of  Yanbu',  Wegh,  and  Medina. 

The  only  Arabian  author  by  whom  I  nave  found  'ElAh  men- 
tioned^ is  Ahmed  al-Dimashky,  who,  in  hb  AkhbAr  al-Duwal, 
states  it  to  be  '^  a  village  on  the  Syrian  pilgrim  road,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  5  days'  journev  from  Al-Medind,  and  situated  in  a  valley 
Eossessing  date  plantations  and  a  spring  of  running  water.*'  It  is, 
owever,  out  of  the  pilgrim's  road,  about  6  hours  to  the  S.W*  of 
Higr  (Hijr),  the  fourth  station  from  Tebook  (Tebiik).  The  dis- 
tance from  Teima  (Teimi)  to  Tebook  (Tebiik)  is  reckoned  at 
4  days'  easy  journey  ;  half  way  there  is  a  reservoir  called  'Ul^la 
(*Uklah),  where  water  seldom  fails  to  be  found.  From  Teima  to 
Al-Gawf  is  5  davs  in  a  north-north-easterly  direction ;  and  to 
Kheibar,  3  long  days'  journey. 

The  notices,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  Arabic 
works,  of  Teima,  are  few  and  meagre,  and  all  amount  to  the  same 
thing,  viz.,  that  ^'  Teima  is  a  town  in  the  Syrian  (sic  I)  desert 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Tay,  more  fruitful  in  date-trees,  and 
in  a  more  prosperous  state  than  Tebook;  and  that  the  castle  of 
Ablak,  attributed  to  Sam'ool  (Sam'iil),  the  son  of  'Adiyd 
('Adiyah),  stood  here."  There  are  no  remains  extant  of  this 
castle ;  nor  does  even  its  name  live  in  the  memory  of  the  present 
inhabitants.  A  small  ruined  building,  constructed  of  hewn  stone 
and  half  buried  in  sand  and  rubbish,  appeared  to  me  to  be  too 
inconsiderable  to  admit  of  its  being  identified  with  the  celebrated 
old  castle. 

The  Bedooins  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teima  are 
principally  of  the  'Eneze  ('Anezeh)  tribe.  The  most  powerful 
clans  of  them  here  are  the  Fukara,  the  Wuld  'Aly  (*Alf),  the 
Wuld  Soleiman,  and  the  Bishr.  The  Fukara  occupy  Uie  country 
between  Higr  (Hijr),  Tebook  (Tebiik),  Khaibar,  and  Teima: 
their  chief  subdivision  is  the  Beni  Wahab.  The  Wuld  'Aly 
(' Alf)  and  the  Wuld  Soleiman  generally  live  in  Uie  southern  parts 
of  the  Nufood  (Nufiidh),  to  the  E.  of  Teima.  And  the  Bishr,  of 
whom  the  leading  sub-division  is  called  'Awagy  ('Awaji),  are  spread 
from  these  parts  of  the  Nufood,  which  is  here  succeeded  by  a 
gravelly  soil,  as  far  eastward  as  Al-Kasim.  The  Beni  Shammar 
usually  prefer  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Nufood,  and  the  tracts  near 
to  'Irak,  whither  during  the  last  century  they  have  been  emigrat- 
ing, clan  after  clan,  and  family  after  family.  As,  however,  all 
these  clans  live  in  friendly  intercourse,  frequently  encamping  in 
the  same  place  and  mixing  together,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
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the  boundaries  of  their  territories.  Towards  the  close  of  spring, 
when  water  and  pasture  are  scarce  in  the  Nufood  (Nufiidh),  CTery 
tribe  draws  nearer  to  its  own  town  or  Tillage,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  date-harvest  they  generally  pitch  their  tents  close  to  the  walls 
of  their  respective  towns. 

•  1848.        On  the  26th  of  April  I  left  Teima  with  an  'Awagy  Bedooin  of 

Apr.  26.  the  Bishr  clan,  who,  having  travelled  from  Hail  (Hail)  to  Egypt 
as  a  guide  to  a  party  of  men  sent  in  charge  of  twenty  horses  for 
'Abbas  Pasha,  was  now  returning  to  his  home.  At  the  distance 
of  1  h.  S.  of  Teima  we  passed  die  solitary  peak  of  Ghuneim,  and 
leaving  it  on  our  right  hand  entered  on  an  open  tract  called 
Sananiye  (Sananiyeh).  After  travelling  without  any  halt  for 
15  hours  over  this  tract,  and  a  continuation  of  it  called  al-Khawla 
(Khaulah),  we  came  to  an  encampment  of  the  Fukara  Bedooins, 
consisting  of  more  than  200  tents  pitched  at  the  foot  of  a  solitary 
sandstone  hill  named  Gabal  Bird.*  As  far  as  the  darkness  would 
allow  me  to  observe,  for  the  greater  part  of  this  journey  was  made 
in  the  night,  our  way  passed  over  an  unbroken  plain  bounded  on 
the  N.E.  by  Nufood  ranges,  and  extending  to  the  S.W.  without 
visible  limit.  The  Nufood  was,  as  well  as  I  could  guess,  about 
5  hours  from  our  route,  and  had  the  appearance  of  the  declivity 
of  a  sandstone  range  of  hills  rising  above  the  western  low  land, 
and  running  from  N.  to  S. 

Apr.  27.  We  spent  the  whole  of  the  following  day  in  the  tents  of  the 
Fulviira  Bedooins.  In  the  evening  we  were  joined  by  a  party  of 
men  from  Egypt,  where  they  had  been  sent  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  Ibn  Sa'ood  with  horses  for  'Abbas  Pasha ;  they  were 
now  on  their  return  to  Riiad  (Riyad),  the  residence  of  their  chief, 
and  had  with  them  a  slave  sent  by  the  Pasha  to  make  further 
purchases  of  Ncgdi  horses. 

Apr.  28.  On  the  28th  we  all  joined  company,  and  started  from  the  tents 
escorted  by  one  of  the  Fukara  sheikhs  and  a  party  of  Bedooins. 
Our  road  continued  through  the  land  of  Khawla  (Khaulah)  in  an 
E.S.E.  direction,  over  plains  of  soft  sand  intersected  by  low  hills 
and  outlying  masses  of  sandstone.  The  general  aspect  resembled 
that  of  Al-llisma,  but  a  gradually  increasing  undulation  of  sur- 
face marks  the  transition  to  the  Nufood.  We  were  travelling 
this  day  only  for  7  h.  and  10  m. 

Apr.  29.  On  the  29th,  after  proceeding  for  1  h.,  we  reached  a  pool  of 
water,  called  Mugheira  (Mugheirah),  and  in  S^h.  more  came  to 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  Nufood  land.  Our  road  was  now  a 
constant  succession  of  ups  and  downs  over  undulations  of  soft  and 
loose  sand.  2J  h.  further  on,  we  reached  an  isolated  sandstone- 
hill  called  'Irnan  ('Iman),  which  contains  a  reservoir  of  water 


*  Bird,  coW.^  R. 
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named  'Enz.     After  travelling  for  6  h.  more  we  made  a  halt  for 
the  night. 

On  the  30th  our  course  was,  for  1  h.,  S.S.E.  along  the  side  of  .^^*®- 
another  detached  sandstone-hill  called  Misma.     Beyond  it  com-    ^^'  ^^' 
mences  a  comparatively  level  low  land,  gently  sloping  into  the 
extensive  valley  of  Warik  (Warik)  or  Gnawtd  (Gliautah),*  the 
generic  name  for  this  kind  of  land.     We  travelled  along  this 
valley  with  a  course  due  E.  for  14J  h. 

On  the  1st  of  May  we  came  in  sight  of  the  two  celebrated  May  i. 
granite  ranges  of  Tayt  Aga  (Aja)  and  Selma  (Selma),  the  most 
remarkable  in  this  part  of  Arabia.  Our  course  lay  towards  the 
former ;  and,  after  a  march  of  9  h.  and  40  m.  we  reached  the  town 
of  Mawkak  (Maukak)  at  its  foot.  We  had  gradually  passed 
from  the  soft  and  loose  land  to  the  before-mentioned  hard  gravelly 
soil  peculiar  to  the  land  of  Gabal  (Jebel)  Shammar  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Negd  (Nejd). 

On  the  2nd  our  way  lay  in  a  valley  running  E.S.E.,  and  pass-  May  2. 
ing  through  the  entire  breadth  of  the  chain  of  Aga  (Aj^).  We 
travelled  tlirough  this  valley  in  9  h.  20  m.,  and  then  entered  the 
plain,  which,  under  the  general  name  of  al-Batin{  (al-Batfn), 
extends  between  the  two  mountains  of  Tay,  and,  properly  speak- 
ing, constitutes  the  land  of  Gabal  Shammar.  We  rested  here 
for  the  night,  near  Kafar  (Kafar),  the  largest  town  in  the  land, 
and  one  of  the  chief  abodes  of  the  remaining  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Beni  Temim  (Temfm).§ 

On  the  3rd,  after  a  journey  of  3  h.  in  an  easterly  direction,  we  May  3. 
reached  Hail,  the  residence  of  the  chief  sheikh  of  the  Benf  Sham- 
mar, and  a  sort  of  metropolis  of  their  country. 

*  That  is,  a  deep,  weU- watered  Talley,  receiving  streams  from  aU  the  enclosing 
hills.  Such  receptacles,  originally  perhaps  lakes,  are  peculiarlv  fertile  and  de- 
lightful in  hot  countries :  hence  the  celebrity  of  the  Ghaiitah  of  Damascus. — R. 

t  The  second  family  of  the  children  of  kahl&n  are  the  tribe  of  Tay.  At  the 
dispersion  from  Yaman,  caused  by  the  inundation  of  *Aram,  Tay  (the  father  of 
the  tribe)  went  unto  the  high  parts  of  al*Hig^z  [bi  Negdi  al^Higftza],  m  the  moan- 
tains  Agaa  and  Selmk ;  and  they  are  known  as  the  two  mountains  of  Tay  even  to 
this  day.  And  as  to  Tay,  he  is  'Udad,  the  sou  of  Zeid,  the  son  of  KahlAn  the  son 
of  Sab^,  the  son  of  Tashhab,  the  son  of  Ya*rab,  the  son  of  Kah^. — Aboo-l-Fed& 
ad.  car.  Poc.  Spec.,  pp.  475-555. — A. 

X  Batin,  dimin.  of  Batn,  and  meaning,  like  it,  a  belly,  t.e.  in  the  present  instance, 
the  land  which  forms  a  belly  between  the  two  ranges. — A. 

§  The  Beni  Temim  are  for  the  greater  part  husbandmen  in  Negd ;  their  principal 
place  of  abode  is  al  Hawt&,  a  village  five  days  journey  from  Deray^,  soutiierly,  in 
the  direction  of  W&di  Dowftstr,  and  the  birth-place  of  Abdn-l  Wahh&b,  the  founder 
of  the  Walihabiy^.  Another  colony  of  the  Temim  inhabit  the  town  of  KafSir  (men- 
tioned in  the  text),  and  are  the  descendants  of  families  who  fled  from  Hawta  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  the  blood  revenge.  A  third  colony  are  husbandmen  in 
the  villages  between  Haly  and  Mashad  'Aly.  The  Ben!  Temim  are  noted  for 
their  lofiy  stature,  broad  heads,  and  thick  l)eards;  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish them  from  other  Bedouins.  Abdu-l-Wahh&b  is  of  the  Temim  clan,  called 
al-Walihabe.—  *  Burckh-.irdt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,'  vol.  ii  p.  97. — A. 
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Our  course  in  going  from  Teima  to  Hail  had  been  very  cir- 
cuitous in  consequence  of  our  havins  taken  a  direction  too  much 
to  the  S.  on  starting  from  Teima.  The  usual  route  to  Hail  is 
nearly  E.S.E.,  past  the  high  hill  of  Hulwan  on  the  border  of  the 
Nufootl,  about  8h.  from  Teima;  and  the  distance  between  the 
two  places  is  commonly  estimated  at  5  days'  journey  by  a  camel. 

Reports  of  disturbances  in  the  territories  of  Ibn  Sa'ood  fSa'iid), 
coupled  with  other  considerations,  made  me  give  up  for  the  present 
an  intention  I  had  formed  of  visiting  the  eastern  parts  of  Negd 
as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  I  decided  on  taking  the  road  to 
Baghdad  (Baghdad). 

The  communication  between  Gabal  Shammar  and  'Irak  is  by  two 
different  routes ;  the  more  direct  has  a  N.N.E.  by  N.  course,  and 
though  ill-supplied  with  water,  and  more  fatiguing,  is  generally 
preferred,  as  being  more  secure,  by  small  parties  and  the  peace- 
able karawans  who  resort  to  'Irak  for  purchasing  com  and  rice. 
The  other  road  at  first  has  a  more  easterly  direction^  but  is  after- 
wards nearly  parallel  with  the  former.  It  is  well  supplied  vrith 
water  at  almost  every  station,  and,  in  consequence,  much  fre- 
quented by  Bedooins,  which  makes  it  less  safe,  and  it  is  seldom 
followed  except  by  large  karawans  and  strong  parties  proceeding 
on  warlike  expeditions. 

The  Mcsopotamian  pilgrims  of  the  Koofa  (Kiifah)  karawan 
take  this  road  in  their  journey  from  Mashad  'Aly  to  Mekka 
(Mekkah),  and  its  length,  at  tlicir  rate  of  travelling,  is  estimated 
at  1 1  days.  The  wells  on  both  roads,  as  well  as  all  ancient  vil- 
lages and  buildings  in  this  land,  are  ascribed  by  the  'Arabs  to 
Suleiman  ibn  Dawood  (Solomon  the  son  of  David),  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  built  them,  with  the  aid  of  the  Gan  (Genii),  placed 
by  the  Almighty,  according  to  Muhammedan  belief,  under  his 
power.  In  more  modern  times,  the  Lady  Zubeide,  the  celebrated 
consort  of  Haroon  al-Rashid,  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  the  wells  on 
the  Koofd  (Kiifah)  karawan  road,  and  also  to  have  erected  kara- 
wanserais,  but  of  the  latter  no  vestiges  are  now  to  be  seen. 

As  the  party  with  which  I  was  to  travel  consisted  only  of  five 
Bedooins,  proceeding  to  Mashhad  'Aly  (All)  in  order  to  pur- 
chase rice,  of  which  their  tribe  was  much  in  want,  we  decided  on 
taking  the  more  secure,  but  more  difficult  route,  and  started  on 
the  7  th  of  June  from  the  small  village  of  al-Gadhamiye  (Jadha- 
miyeh),  distant  about  6h.  N.N.E.  of  Hail  (Hail).  Our  course, 
for  5th.,  was  N.N.E.,  over  a  plain  of  nufood,  called  Dakky. 
This  plain  is  bordered  on  the  N.E.  by  Gabal  Keisy  (Jebel  Keisf), 
a  low  sandstone  ridge  stretching  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  On  our  left, 
or  to  the  W.,  was  the  terminating  part  of  the  granitic  chain  of 
Aga  (Aja),  which  here  ends  in  irregTilar  descents,  at  some  hours 
distance  W.  of  Gabal  Keisy ;  and  almost  in  the  horizon,  behind 
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«s  we  saw  the  bigh  single  peak  of  al-Gidadiye  (Jididiyeh). 
Beyond  the  Keisy  ndge  begins  the  plain  of  al-Kliatta  (Khaftah), 
situated,  as  tlie  Bedooins  say,  Itetween  two  nufootl  lands.  We 
crossed  al-Khatta  (Kliattah),  in  a  N.E.  direction,  in  7  h.,  during 
wliich  we  passed,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  a  very  deep 
well,  called  Bir  Tavim  (Bir  Tayyetn).  In  suinraer  this  land  is 
inhabited  by  the  Sulab^,  the  most  despised  clan  of  the  HeteM. 

On  liie  8th  we  again  crossed  a  tract  of  nufoocl,  bnt  mnch  leas 
undulating  than  usual-  After  passing  through  it  for  94  h.  we 
came  to  a  well  called  al-Atwa  (A^wa),  about  50  fathoms  deep,  as 
my  companions  said,  built  of  hewn  stone,  of  good,  and  evidently 
very  ancient,  workmanship.  Having  continued  our  way  for  4h. 
more,  we  stopped  to  rest  for  the  night.  In  the  course  of  to-day'a 
journey  we  passe^I  some  hillocks  which  appeared  to  be  mere  mounda 
of  loose  sand,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Ta'oos  ("Ta'tis)." 

On  the  9th  we  passed  by  low  ranges  of  sandstone  hills  called 
Seila  (Se'ilahj,  the  first,  with  the  exception  of  the  mounds  of  sand 
of  yesterday,  we  had  seen  since  leaving  Gab^  Keley.  At  the 
distance  of  3  li.  from  Gabal  Seila  we  readied  the  boundary  of  the 
□ufood,  and  gradually  descended  to  a  tract  of  firmer  sand ;  and, 
4  h.  further  on,  entered  the  land  of  al-Haniatiye,  where  we  found  a 
little  water  in  cavities  in  the  limestone  rock.  On  our  left,  or  to 
the  W.,  we  had  now  the  land  of  al-Hayaniye  (Hayaniyeh),  where 
water  is  also  found,  my  companions  told  me,  in  similar  recep- 
tacles ;  and  on  the  right,  at  a  distance  of  one  day's  journey,  due 
E.,  is  the  iMid  of  Leina  (Leinah),  through  which  tlie  Koofa  ]»il- 
grims  pass.  It  is  mnch  frequented  as  a  place  of  encampment  by 
the  surrounding  Bedooins,  as  water  is  found  abundantly  in  wellsf 
at  a  small  depth  from  the  surface.  After  a  march  of  '6i  h.  more, 
we  stopped  for  the  night. 

On  the  lOth,  3  h.  and  20  in,  brouglit  us  to  a  ridge  of  sand  called 
al-Dahana  (Dahanah),  which  is  considered  as  the  parent  stock  and 
as  constituting  the  N.E.  boundary  of  the  nufood.  This  ridge 
extends  from  near  al-Gawf,  from  which  town  we  were  distant 
nearly  4  days  eastward,^  without  interruption,  as  far  as  'Amood 
al-KheimiL§  (' Amudu-1-Khaimah),  on  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulfl 
The  other  ridges  and  spurs  of  the  nufood  all  gradually  diminish 
in  height  as  they  descend  towards  that  sea,  and  are  more  or  leoa 
broken  by  intermediate  tracts  of  a  different  soil,  and  terminate 
before  they  reach  the  shore.     On  the  other  side  of  al-Dahand, 

"  Tb'009— peacock. — K. 

\  TbMe  yeWt  are  even  mentioneil  \>j  the  nathor  of  the  Kianxa  [Kamifi]  u 
having  been  made  bf  Snleuaftn  ibn  Dawood.— W. 

1  sTc:  but^B.  abnotS.E.  by  S.7— A. 

g  Or  Riiea-I-Kbiiinuib,  Cape  Tent,  well  kooini  by  the  dereat  of  the  Javaibiiiiah 
piralcs  atalioneii  there  in  1809.— It. 
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towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  however,  tracts  of  the  soft  nnfbod  sand 
occasionally  occur  ;  but  have  no  longer  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  higher  levels  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  northern  desert 
lyinff  between  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 

We  crossed  alDahand*  in  half  an  hour  to  the  land  of  al-HSgarl 
(Hajarah),  extending  from  al-Dahand  to  'Irak.  This  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  hard  stony  tracts  its  surface  presents  an  unvarying 
succession  of  broad  ridges,  like  waves,  alternating  with  gravelly 
plains,  without  a  single  hill  w  other  prominent  mjed  above  the 
undulating  level  to  relieve  to  the  eve  the  dreary  monotony  of  the 
desert -sea,  or  serve  as  a  land-mark  to  the  traveller  on  nis  way. 
Our  general  course  from  Gabal  Shammar  had  been  nearly  N.E., 
but  from  this  place  "  we  took  the  pole  star  between  our  eye-brows,^ 
to  use  the  Bedouin  phrase,  and  struck  a  course  due  N.  After  a 
journey  of  7^  h.  we  halted  for  the  night 

On  tlie  11th  we  reached,  after  travelling  9^  h.,  some  wells,  called 
Hazil,  about  20  fathoms  deep.  They  were  all  lined  with  hewn 
stone,  similarly  to  that  of  al-Atwa.  We  proceeded  for  1  h.  40  m. 
more,  and  then  lay  down  for  the  night. 

On  the  12th  our  journey  was  continued  for  13^  h.  We  passed 
on  this  day  various  low  ranges,  either  of  limestone  or  conglo- 
merate sandstone. 

On  the  13th,  after  a  march  of  2ili.,  we  descended  into  the  low 
plain  of  al-Magamir  (Majdmir).  Its  sandy  level  was  studded 
over  with  hummocks  of  agglutinated  sand,  rising  to  the  height  of 
the  adjoining  land  above.  5j^h.  more  brought  us  to  the  dis- 
trict 01  al-Musheikik  (Musheikik),  where  we  expected  to  find 
water,  but  as  the  summer  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  cisterns 
were  empty,  we  were  obliged  to  continue  our  journey  through  the 
whole  day  without  a  drop  of  water  to  relieve  our  thirst.  After 
travelling  on  for  7  h.  20  m.  we  stopped  for  the  night. 

On  the  14th,  at  the  end  of  5  h.,  we  reached  the  cisterns  of  Samit 
(Samit),  filled  our  water-skins,  and  continued  our  journey  for'SJ  h. 
before  we  rested  for  the  night. 

On  the  15th  wc   reached  the   northern   limit  of  the  land  of 


*  Dahna  signifies,  according  to  the  anthor  of  *  Al-KSmoos,'  "desert,  in  general'* 
(falat) :  it  is  also  the  name  of  "  a  land  beloDging  to  iieni  Tendm  in  Negd,"  which 
land  may  l>e  taken,  I  think,  to  be  the  ridge  of  saud  we  here  crossed.  The  preseut 
inhabitants  use  dahnfi,  or,  after  their  pronunciation,  d&h&na,  in  the  same  sense  as 
they  do  the  word  hatha,  in  certain  phrases  in  the  signification  of  sand,  but  which 
properly  means  a  place  with  a  gravelly  sandy^surface  somewhat  depressed,  so  that 
water  from  higher  ground  occasionally  collects  upon  it ;  I  cannot,  howerer,  re- 
member having  heard  dah.lua  given  by  tliem  as  a  name  for  the  whole  of  the  vast 
desert  of  Nufood,  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  be,  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  and  by 
M.  Caussin  de  Perceval.  The  general  and  almost  only  name  in  use  at  the  present 
day  for  this  extensive  tract,  is  Nufood,  which  word  is  also  used  for  expressing  the 
idea  of  a  soft,  sandy  soil  in  general ;  although,  I  must  allow,  that  I  have  found  no 
authority  in  tlie  old  literature  for  this  last  signification. — W. 
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al-Hagar<i  (Hajarah),  and  entered  an  open  valley,  where  we  found 
some  verdure  in  the  small  acacias,  called  in  Arabic  Sidr.  We 
crossed  tliis  valley  in  4ih.,  and  came  to  tin;  plain  of  Gufi-at 
al-'Irak  (Jufratu  a!-'Irak),  near  tbe  small  village  of  Kasr  al-Ru- 
heimy  (KaBru-l-Ruhaimi),  whence  our  course  was  directed  to  the 
gilt  cupola  of  the  mausoleum  of  the  Imam  'Aly  ('Ah'},  which  was 
visible  on  the  horizon.  In  our  road  over  a  crisp  sandy  soil,  we 
crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the  old  canal  of  Shapoor  (Shipiir)  ;*  we  then 
passed  through  a  defile  in  the  insulated  hill  of  Gahal  Sanam 
( Jebel  Sanam),  and  after  a  forced  march  of  12  h.  without  stop- 
jiing  during  the  night,  reached  Mashad  'Aly.t  the  cml  of  our 
journey. 


APPENDIX  TO  DR.  WALLINS  PAPKH. 
Note. — Sioein,  p.  1. 

In  B  foot-note  to  Wcllsled'B  Mcotmtof  Arabia,  at  p.  SI  of  vol.  G  of  this  Jootiib],    . 

1836.  Suuvu  is  Etnlfd  (o  ^gni^  "s  little  molli,"  lui  if  the  word,  in  coneequtnos  , 
of  its  being  of  the  diminatin^  Ibnn  of  ~  nfi,"  B  moth,  nr,  mor«  properly,  » 
veevil,  had  been  adopted  for  the  name  of  tbii  town.  It  is  not  mentioned  uptn. 
vhat  uulbority  so  cacual  an  cCymolDgy  is  Higgcelcd  :  nor  has  a  reference  U  tlia 
various  memoirs  in  tbe  'Description  de  VEgyple,'  and  lo  the  classical  anil  soOM 
ArabiaD  geographers,  and  other  writers,  rcsiiltM  in  satisfactory  iuForoialioa  npoa 
the  origin  of  Ibe  present  town,  or  the  reason  of  its  being  called  Snweis. 

Amid  the  general  otiscurily  which  snrroouda  the  comparalivit  geography  of  the 

ElaceB  wlilch  have  mcceeded  each  other  as  comDiercial  ports  to  lover  E^pl  at  tbe 
ead  of  this  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  all  that  con  be  adduced  wiihin  the  compass  of  > 
note  is  as  follows. 

Hthom  (Ex.  i.  11),  Paloumos  (Herod.,  ii.  ISS),  and  Ileroopolia  (Strabo,  Gcngq 
lib.  16,  p.  766,  &e.),  are  the  earliest  namea  with  which  history  acquaints  us;  bat 
whether  of  the  same  loirn,  or  of  different  towns,  and  whether  situated  near 
tbe  present  head  of  the  gulf  or  towards  the  bead  of  the  Bitter  I^kes,  ant  ques- 
tion! that  have  been  much  discussed,  but  not  settled,  by  the  learned.  A  nccful 
indication,  with  authorities,  to  what  has  been  written  ou  the  subject,  will  be  found 
in  Molte-Brun  (Gcogr,  Transl.,  London,  1823,  toI.  It.  p.  50).  The  Daneon  Porttw 
and  Chnrandra  Snua  of  Pliny  (Hist.  Not.,  lib.vi.  c.  29)  were,  as  the  terms  impl^, 
names  (or  bays  or  anchorages,  and  are  snppiBed  to  have  been  near  tbe  present  Siiweii, 
The  next  names  in  the  series  of  towns  are  the  Heraopolis  of  Plolemy  (liL  iv.  c.  5)-> 
if  in  reality,  as  Ualte-Braa  suj^ioseH,  it  be  a  second  town  of  thai  name ; — Arsinoe 
or  Oleopatria  (Strabo,  lib.  xvit.  p.  804,  cd.  17(17.  Plin.  ut  suprk,  &c)j  Clysmk 
(Ptol.,  lib.  iv.  CS);  Kdlziiin  (Yakiilu-l-^Bmawy;  Kamik,&c.);  and  5uwd«. 
These  last  mentioned  towns,  whose  joint  ^ru  extcnils  back  throogb  a  period  of  3300 
years,  are  supposed  to  have  been  situated  very  close  to  each  other.  Ariinoe,  buUt 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphas  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  is  mentioned  by  Piolemy  tl 
geographer.  In  the  second  century  A.D.,  or  upwards  of  KK)  years  after  its  foand^ 
^ou,  as  then  sdll  Blown,  and  as  situated  30  miles  lotbe  N.  ol'Clysma  (lib.  iv,  c.5);. 
Bjidthis  last  place,  Bocbart  (PlaJeg,  col.  lOT.subv.  ClyBma)sDppose«  lohave  sent* 
bishop  to  the  Council  of  Cbalcedon  in  4^1  a.d.  Dean  Vincent  ( ' Commeroe, &e. 
of  the  Anlients,'  vol.  i.  p.  5S;i)  considers  Killitim  to  be  an  Arabic  corruption  of 
ikiifAM,  which  seems  to  imply  a  place  by  the  BcarEhore;  although  Bocbart  (at 
supi^)  had  suggested  that  it  ought  to  be  written  iXirfUi,  or  xXiirftn,  trooi  •iiio,  t« 
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ghnt,  in  reference  to  its  assamed  position  as  %  port  at  the  entrance  of  the  ftmed 
canal  across  the  isthmas.  The  author  of  the  Kamiis  and  other  writers,  howeTer, 
derive  the  name  of  Kiilzilm  to  this  town  and  the  adjacent  sea  from  its  Arabic  signi- 
fication, *'  to  swallow  op,''  hi  allasion  to  Pharaoh  s  host  having  been  swallowed  op 
by  the  waves  near  the  same  spot  (Abn-l-Feda,  in  *  Descrip.  de  I'E^.,'  torn.  xL 
p.  366 ;  Ben  Ayas,  idem,  p.  367 ;  Kamu's,  in  v.  Kulzdm ;  Goliiis*  m  notis  ad 
Alferg..  p  88).  In  997  a.d.  (A1  Mesihhy,  in  •  I>escnp.  de  I'Eg./  torn.  xL  p.  387) 
Kiilziim  appears  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  does  on  Tessels  were  levied ;  bat 
Vilkiitu-1-ljlamawy,  in  his  book  *  Mu'agamu-1-Baldiin,'  written  in  the  beginning  of 
the'thirteeiith  century,  or  230  years  Uiter  (sub  v.  Kiflziim),  states  that  '^  it  was  (then) 
a  ruin,  with  a  gate,  and  that  a  place  near  to  it,  called  Snweis,  had  become  the  port, 
and  that  it  also  was  like  a  ruin,  and  had  not  many  inhabitants.** 

In  the  Kamus,  and  in  the  European  lexicons,  with  the  exception  of  Meninskf s, 
where  Goiius,  in  notis  ad  Alferganum,  is  cited,  the  word  Suweis  does  not  occur. 
All  that  Goiius  says  in  the  above  work  (pp.  88,  184)  is,  that  Suweis  mcceeded 
Kiilziim  as  a  port  to  lower  Egypt  In  the  notice  of  Suweis  by  M.  J.  M.  Le  Pere 
(Descr.  de  TEg.,  torn.  xi.  p.  1 70)  is  a  passage,  of  which  the  translation  is, — 

**  The  town  of  Sutceis  has  succeeded  to  that  of  KdlzUm^  of  which  the  ruins  exist 
a  little  to  the  north.  Under  the  Ptolemies  it  bore  the  name  of  Artinoe^  or  C/»- 
patris ;  and  under  the  Arabs  took  that  of  Kiilziim^  as  may  be  seen  in  Makriisy  and 
Ben  Ay  is ;  and,  since,  that  of  Suweis.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Sutceis.  May  not  the  Arabs,  who  have  given  this  name  to  the  present  town, 
have  considered  the  district  of  Kiilziim  as  an  oasis,  a  word  which  they  pronounce 
Souyeh,  and  which  Europeans  have  rendered  by  Suweis*  Nevertheless,  Tarioos 
Araoian  authors,  and  particularly  the  geographer  'Abdu-l-KashSd  aI-BaJf;ify  (m 
1412)  expressly  distinguish  Suweis  fVom  Kiilziim."  In  a  foot-note  it  is  aidded, 
that  **  Makrfzy,  in  speaking  of  the  oasis  of  Ammon,  expresses  himself  thus : — 
**  SantaryeL  is  at  the  present  day  a  very  small  district,  which  is  called  Sy w&h.  and 
which  the  Arabs  pronounce  Siiyeh  :'*  and  that,  according  to.the  learned  orientalist 
M.  Langl^  (*  Voyage  de  Homemann/  torn.  ii.  p.  343),  £e  etymology  of  the  word 
Sywdh  IS  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Egyptian  word  wdhe,  which  signifies  an  inhabited 
place  in  the  desert,  and  which  the  Greeks  have  hellenized  into  oasis. 

According  to  al-Bakiiy  (idem,  torn.  ii.  p.  369),  Suweis  was  sumamed  al-Hagar, 
or  the  stony,  or  rocky,*  from  the  aspect  of  its  locality.  D'Herbelot  (Bibl.  Orient, 
in  V.  Sous)  states  the  word  to  be  either  Sons  or  Souis.  If  he  is  right,  and  if  al-Hagar 
may  be  taken  as  a  distinguishing  appellative,  the  name,  af\cr  all,  may  be  the  same 
with  that  of  the  towns  of  this  name  in  Khuzistdn,  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  other  places, 
and  the  diminutive  noun  Suweis  would  then  signify  *'  Little  Stis."  Stephanos  {in 
V.  2«««w,  ccoclvi.,  vol.  ii.)  associates  the  etymology  of  this  word,  as  the  name  of  the 
antient  Susa  in  Khuzistun,  with  the  Greelc  word  troa^ofy  a  lily,  which  he  states  to  be 
of  Phoenician  or  Phrygian  origin ;  and  Siisan,  Susftn,  and  Shiisan  signify  a  lily  in 
Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew,  respectively.  The  antient  city  is  likewise  supposed 
to  have  been  named  from  the  old  Persian  word  Shiis,  pleasant  (Col.  Kinneir's 
•  Geogr.  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,*  p.  100,  ct  seq.).  Beyond  these  vague 
suggestions,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  illustrative  of  the  origin  or  of  the 
name  of  the  present  town  of  Suweis. 

The  inhabitants  of  Suweis  have  a  tradition,  that  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
the  site  of  Suweis  was  occupied  by  some  Arabs  only,  who  lived  by  fishing  and 
smuggling  (Descr.  de  I'Eg.,  t.  xi.  p.  171). — A. 

Note. —  Tidal  FlaiSj  p.  1. — The  Gulph  of  Suweis  extends  in  a  N.N.E.  direction 
for  some  distance  above  the  town.  There  is  a  considerable  variation  as  to  the  actual 
limits  of  the  gnlph  on  the  maps.  The  latest  map,  and  that  which  shituld  be  the 
most  authentic,  namely,  that  embodying  the  results  of  the  surveys  of  the  Red  Sea 
executed  l)etwcen  1830  an<l  1833,  terminatts  the  gulph  in  a  confused  line  at  Suweis 
itself;  and  the  supplemental  sheet  of  the  northern  harbours  exhibits  the  head  of  the 
gulph  at  about  2000  yards,  or  a  nautical  mile,  to  the  N.  of  the  town.  The  map 
accompanying  the  report  of  the  engineers  who  examined  the  Isthmus  in  1847,  with 
a  view  to  the  re-establishment  of  a  canal,  alford«  no  certain  view  of  the  head  of  the 
gulph.  The  French  plan  of  the  port  of  Suweis  (Descrip.  de  I'Eg.  E.  M  ,  vol.  i. 
pi.  II.),  which  is  on  a  larger  and  more  detailed  scale  than  the  others,  places  the 
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und  of  ordinHi7  high  lides  DC  31  nautical  niilei  to  the  N.N.W.  of  the  lown. 
ruins  of  Kiilziim  are  about  half  ■  mile  to  the  N.  of  Suweis,  on  the  uuneor  wenem 
Khore  of  the  gnlph;  aud  s  little  above  these  ruins,  or  about  a  inile  nartbwsrd  of 
Su-wtie,  ihe  g^'p''  's  fordable  at  low-waler  :  and  at  thai  state  of  the  tide  this  roulo 
is  generaJly  taken  by  the  Arabs  and  Ira-vellers  passing  In  the  opposite  shore.  At 
other  timcA  tile  roDle  ia  tDnod  Che  head  of  the  gulph,  joioiDg  the  way  from  Agetifd) 
which  patees  at  about  4  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  aud  then  by  the  ht^ad  of  the 
gulph  belvecD  ibe  line  of  orrlinatT  and  (Mlraardiimr)'  tides,  aod  therefore  acroM 


e  Bat  SBitds  vhich  are  oocasionall;  overllowed. 

A  grenl  geDaraphical  question  hM  beeo  ruted  u  to  whether  die  Ri?il  Sea  did,  or 
(lid  not,  fornierly,  (low  up  beyond  its  prcscat  line  of  demarcation  into  the  depreasion 
or  basin  known  as  the  bitter  lakes,  aud  whicb  ta  separated  from  the  norClieni  ex- 
tremity of  the  a^i  by  a  bank  aboal  T  miles  wide,  naing  in  no  place  more  than  11  j 
feet  above  cht  meao  high  tides,  and  scarcely  at  all  above  the  highest  tides.  (Socifte 
d'ECodea  dp  ri&chme  de  Saei.  liapport  de  I'lngcnieur,  i847,  p.  48,  and  Deacrip. 
de  I'Eg.  torn,  xviii  p.  a44.)  This  basin  extendsnorlh-westerly  ahoot  aa  inilea(,nBn- 
tical),  with  a  breadth  varying  from  1  10  fi  miles,  and  is,  in  the  demqst  part,  aamach 
as  fiT-8G  feet  Eng.  belowtbe  level  of  hjgb-witer  at  Suweit  according  lo  Ihe  French 
levellings  of  1799  (Deacrip,  de  I'Eg.  turn.  xi.  p.  32G,  itation  119),  or  31-71  tett 
Eng.  by  thuseof  lS47(iix.  S-37  +  8-31  inches  =  I0-S8  metres— Socifte'  d'EEudn 
de  I'lsChme  de  Suez,  Rajiport  de  I'lngi^nieur.  1847,  frp.  25,  2T-S). 

The  aSrmatiTe  of  this  questton  is  strongly  maintained  by  M.  du  Bois  Aynrf 
(Ueacrip.  de  I'Eg.  torn.  xi.  p.  371,  aud  torn,  xviii.  p.  341^,  who  is  supported  by  M. 
LePi.Te(tom.xi.  p.  3ien.,  andpp.32e,  323)andby  D'Auville.  M.  du  Bois  Aynif 
bases  hja  view  upon  the  appearance  presented  by  the  lakes ;  the  coiocideuce  betweea 
the  level  of  their  fonaer  water  Hue  and  that  of  the  lied  Sea  ;  and  the  physical  con- 
slractioiioflbe  IsEhmos,  and  particolarly  of  the  barrier  between  the  lakes  and  the 
Red  Sea  (torn.  li.  p.  373,  and  torn,  nviii.  p,  3546I);  and  upon  the  hialorie  evidence 
of  the  distance  of  the  head  of  the  lied  Sea  from  Ihe  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  posi- 
lipti  of  the  lovoa  near  it,  aa  estimated  from  the  aocient  authors  (lorn.  ii.  p.  372,  torn, 
xviii.  p.  302);  be  even  thinka  that  Ihe  sea  may  have  covered  Iheae  lakes  so  late  aa' 
the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  possibly  at  the  conqnesl  of  Egypt  in  G40  A.D.  onder  the 
Kbalifdl  of  'Umar,  hut  certainly  as  lale  as  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

The  negative  of  the  same  question  in  all  its  details  is  maintained  with  equal 
force  aud  more  elaborate  argument  by  M.  Kozi^  (lom.  vi.  pp.  SSS,  373,  375,  ESS), 
and,  after  him,  by  Malte  Brun  .(Geog.  Eng.  Transl.  vol.  iv.  p.  49-57),  and  iyiba 
engineers  who  examined  the  Isthmus  in  1847  (Kapport,  pp.  4G-9,  75.  79).  Tbesa 
authorities  hold  that  there  has  been  no  material  cimnge  io  the  lathmBS  of  Suweia 
within  the  hislorjc  period,  and  that  although  Ibe  lakes  may  have  been  filled 
with  sea  water,  their  Don  being  cut  oif  from  the  sen  is  due  to  a  geological  disturb- 
ance. The  levellings,  if  correct,  effected  by  the  engineers  of  1S47,  prove  the 
northern  barrier  of  the  lakes,  near  Mbkfar,  to  be  about  5  feet  higher  than  the 
operations  of  1799  made  them  (Kapport,  p.  28),  aud,  consequently,  as  much  abore 
mean  high  water  at  Suweis,  so  that  the  uortheru  would  be  at  least  as  Baffieienl  as 
the  semihem  barrier,  which,  as  has  been  meaUoned,  is  nol  more  than  3^  feel  above 
ordiuary  high  tides  (Rapport,  p.  43,  and  Descrip.  de  I'lig,  lom.  iviii.  p.  344),  ftir 
preiTnting  the  flow  of  Ihe  sea  beyond  it.  A  main  point  on  the  negative  side  oflbe 
BrguiDCUI,  before  the  rebults  of  I B4T  were  known,  was,  that  if  Ihe  Ited  Sea  bad  ever 
filled  the  hitler  lakes,  it  would  have  ovrllowed  the  barrier  at  their  northern  end, 
and  found  iU  own  way  to  die  Mediterranean;  but  now,  consequent  upon  those 
results,  Ihe  late  engineers  lay  more  streaa  upon  the  opinion  thai  the  formatian  of 
both  the  northern  aud  southern  barrier  (the  last,  be  it  recolteclcd,  separating  the 
liasiu  of  the  lakes  from  the  Red  Sei)  are  geologically  similar  to,  and  contemporane- 
ous with  the  lower  lerliary  fbrmatiDns  which  compote  the  Isthmus  and  the  flanks  of 
the  adjoining  hills  (Rapport,  p.  47). 

If  such  really  be  die  case,  how  came,  it  may  he  asked,  Ihe  bitter  lakes  toaoqutre 
Iheir  present  shaped  basin?  "nialthey  have  at  some  former  time  been  filled  by  the 
eea.  all  who  have  examined  them  appear  lo  be  agreed  upon  ;  and,  further,  Ihn  I  at  an 
early  epoch  they  eonslitulcd,  in  the  form  ofa  long  narrow  inlet  contracted  at  ila 
mouth,  near  Suwe IB,  the  head  i>flhe  Ked  Sea.  Now,  on  the  latter  part  of  this  by- 
potheait.  It  will  necessarily  (bllow  that  the  fbrmatiM)  of  tbe  southern  borrier,  whicb 
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at  present  cuts  them  off  from  the  Red  Sea,  most  haTe  been  fiibae(|aeiit  to  tihat  of  the 
northern,  and  not  contemporaneona  with  it :  that  arfpmeat  therefore  ilitila.  Oo  die 
former  part  of  the  hypothesis  if  the  Red  Sea  once  joined  the  Meditennaiieaii,  and 
the  lakes  were  formed  by  a  sndden  and  contemporaneoos  nphesying  of  their  tiorthen 
and  southern  barriers,  how  is  it  that  no  similar  trace  of  a  onoe  water  eorerad  sor- 
&ce  is  found  to  the  N.  or  rather  N.W.  of  the  present  northern  barrier  ? 

These  last  considerations  show  that  the  question  is  not  determined ;  mdp  eoa- 
sidering  the  importance  to  oommeree  of  a  way  aeross  tito  bthmia  of  Saweb— an 
importance  scarcely  second  to  that  connected  with  the  Isthmus  of  Pmnama, — and 
of  the  varions  points  in  the  historical  geography  of  the  Isthmus  dependent  mm  a 
right  ascertainment  of  its  ancient  limits,  a  great  service  would  nndoobleaiy  be 
rendered  by  some  fhture  traveller  properly  qiuilified,  devoting  himself  to  a  thorou^ 
examination  of  the  head  of  the  Gulph  of  Suweis  and  its  adjaoent  inland  basin. 
It  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  accounts  consulted  in  the  coarse  of  tins  note,  that 
the  shells  found  along  the  ancient  water  line  of  the  lakes,  and  about  tibeir  bottom, 
have  ever  yet  been  compared  with  those  in  the  adjacent  sea. — A. 

The  various  memoirs  in  the  '  Description  de  TEgypte/  beaiinc  vpon  the  com- 
parative geography  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  are,  '  Des  Antiquity  dana  risthnse  de 
Soueys/  par  M.  Devilliers,  tom.  v.  p.  135,  with  texts  of  Greek  and  Latin  anthors 
cited,  pp.  92 5  and  381 ;  '  De  la  G<fographie  Comparee  et  de  TAnden  Etst  des  cotes 
de  la  Mer  Rouge,'  par  M.  Rozi^re,  tom.  vi.  p.  251 ;  *  Sur  la  Commnnication  de  la 
Mer  des  Indes  k  la  M^diterran^e  ]^r  la  Mer  Rouge  et  Tlstiime  de  Sovjres,'  par 
Mr.  J.  M.  Le  Pere,  tom.  xi.  p.  37  {in  which  is  an  interesting  notice  of  Saweis, 
p.  169 ;  and  extracts,  with  translations,  fh>m  various  antient  and  modem  authois 
on  the  subject  of  the  canal,  &c.,  p.  362) ;  *  Sur  les  Anciennes  Limites  de  la  Mer 
Rouge,'  par  M.  du  Bois  Aym6,  tom.  xi.  p.  371,  with  Appendix,  tom.  xviii.  pi  341, 
and  map,  tom.  viii.  p.  76.  M.  du  Bois  Ay  md  maintains,  in  opposition  to  M.  Rosi^ 
that  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Suweis  extended  to  the  head  of  the  lacnatrine  basins 
immediately  beyond  the  present  northern  limit  of  the  gulf  within  the  historic 
period. — A. 

Islam  Jurisprudence,  p.  300.— The  Isl&m  Code,  upon  which  rests  the  whole  body  ot 
Mnhammedan  legislation  prevailing  in  the  Turkiui  empire  and  other  Snnnt  8talef» 
has  been  founded  by  later  doctors  upon  the  statutes  of  the  rites  of  the  four  Imftm% 
Aboo  Hanifd,  Malek  ibn  Ans,  al-ShiLfi  y,  and  Ahmad  al-Hanbaly,  who,  though 
differing  in  some  points  respecting  the  modes  of  external  worship,  morality,  and 
the  civil  and  political  administration,  are  completely  of  the  same  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  dogmas  and  all  the  articles  of  faith.  This  code  is  considered  as  a 
collection  of  religious  laws  all  derived  from  four  books,  viz.  1,  the  Korftn;  2,  the 
Hadith  or  Simni,  t.  e.  oral  law  or  precedent ;  3,  a  collection  of  explications  and 
decisions  of  the  apostles  and  principal  disciples  of  the  prophet,  particularly  the  four 
first  Khalifes  ;  and  4,  the  Kios  or  collection  of  canonical  decisions  by  the  Imams' 
interpreters  in  the  first  ages  of  Islamism. — A. 


List  of  Arabic  Authors  and  Books  quoted  in  the  foregoing  Pctper, 

Aboo-1-Feda. — Tsma*il  bin  *Aly  bin  al-Sultdn  al-Mudhaffar  bin  al-Smitdn  al' 
Mansoor  bin  al-Sultan  al  Mudhaffar  Takka  al-din  *Amroo  ben  Shdhinsidk  Inn 
Ayoob  ben  Shdhdtfj  Lord  of  Ham&h,  known  as  Aboo-l-Fed&,  was  descended  from 
the  same  ancestor  as  Salah  al-din,  who  was  the  son  of  Ayoob  above  mentioned. 
Aboo-1-Feda  reigned  for  three  years  as  Sultan  or  Prince  of  Hamah  in  Syria,  after 
his  brother,  who  was  deposed  in  the  year  74,3  of  the  Higrd.*  Upon  assuming  his 
government  lie  took  the  title  of  Mdleku-l-mlih  {the  Upright  King).  He  is  saud  by 
some  historians  to  have  been  born  in  the  year  672  (1273  a.d.),  and  to  have  died  in 
732  (1331  A.D.),  but  there  is  doubt  about  the  precise  period  when  he  lived.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  considerable  works  ;  the  first,  entitled  Takwimu-UBulddn — a  Table 
of  Countries,  is  a  geography  disposed  by  tables  according  to  the  order  of  the 
climates,  with  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude :  the  second  is  an  abridgment 
of  universal  history  to  his  own  time,  and  entitled  AL  Mukhtasar  fy  akhbdri-l-hashari 
— An  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Mankind.  It  is  from  t^is  last  work  that  the 
excerpta  at  the  end  of  Pococke,  ed.  1806,  are  taken. 
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Ahmad  al  Dimaahhy. — Alaned  bin  Yaotaf  bin  Ahmad  Aboo-t-'' Abbot,  Bnruaiued 
al-I)imathig,  wrole  a  UDivcrul  hlatory  enlitled  AMbar  al  dupai — The  Hittoru  ijf 
tht  Changtt  of  i'brtune  (ilivlded  into  tiny-five  Ecctions,  with  a  long  preiace),  1*m(^h 
wai  liaished  in  the  year  IOCS  of  the  Higk  (1S99  ^i>.). 

Alferganua. — Tlie  autlior  known  to  Earopeaue  by  this  Dame  is  Mvhamnud  bin 
Katbir  al-Fargh&ny,  ai1]t;d  al-F3rgh4Dy  (Alfurganus)  from  his  being  a  native  of 
the  ptoTinee  of  Fargbtn,  on  the  N.E.  of  the  Oiiu.  He  llonrished  about  the  year 
184  *.B-  (BUD  A.D.),  and  wrole  a  work  on  astronomy,  which  baa  be«i  Bcveral  tiinEs 
printed  in  Elorope  ;  but  the  most  laluable  edition  of  it  is  that  by  Golius,  with  geo- 
eruphical  notts  on  all  the  places  meolioDed  by  the  aalhor,  published  at  Amsterdani. 
ui  small  4tu.  in  16119. 

lla  ai  Alhir.—Tbete  were  two  brothers  of  (his  n 

le  A6oo^-A 

Alnir  al  Gazarg,  fi^>ra  bis  b^ng  a  untivc  of  a  place  called  Gasiral  ibii '  Umar, 
Ibe  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  sumamed  'Atu-i-diii.  His  grenten 
work  it  entitled  al-Kamii,  i.  e.  "The  Perfect  "or  "The  Universal  [History]," 
which  begins  with  the  creation  and  extends  to  the  G3eth  year  of  the  Higri  (IS31 
A.i>.).  He  wBs  born  on  the  4th  of  Jomiiilhy  al  awal,of  the  5551b  year  of  the  Higni 
(May  12th,  1160  a.d.),  and  died  in  the  month  Sta'bilii  of  the  year  630  (May,  123R 
A.V.).  The  brother's  uame  was  Aboa  Sa'dJal  al-M«liSrak  I'&n  AfHhaiKBied  al' 
Shcibdai/,  also  known  as  Ibii  al-Alhir  al  Gajara,  bnt  sunuuncd  Magdu-l-dia. 

Ibn  Ai/at  LAboo  'Abd  Alld).— The  name  of  this  writer  is  Moljamwied  bin  Atiaiad 
bin  Ayd*.  He  received  (he  surnames  of  Al-Uanaty  and  of  Al-Gerkasy  trtma  his 
being  of  Ibe  orthodox  sect  of  Aboo  Hooifa  and  a  native  of  Circaseia.  His  work  is 
entitled  Niuh_  al  Axhdr  JfAgiyb  al  a.larSmtillng  '/  Floaeii  in  ttrndertof 
Coaidrita,  and  was  finished,  according  to  the  Bnthor's  own  statement,  on  Friday 
the  Ulh  of  the  month  Sha'bun  of  the  92^ad  year  of  the  Uigni  (I2tb  September, 

annals. 

At-Kalkaihndg. — Alii-t- Abba*  A}tmtd  ibn  'Abd  Alia  al  Kalkaihaida  al  Niiabi 
died  io'ss'l  of  the  Higrd  (I41S  a.d.).  His  book  quoted  by  l)r.  Wallin  is  called 
Niha^eta-irodab  fij  ma'rafrti-d-aiiiahi-l-'Arab—The  end  oj  Leaning  in  a  know 
Mpe  gf  Ihe  Gerualogiti  tj  Ike  ArabM.  Dr.  Wallin,  however,  gives  tbc  ^tle  as 
Tithaytts-l-ATab  fy  ma'n^i-lSobaili4-' Arab—  The  end  qf  lohat  it  necessary  in  a 
hnovtedge  ^  the  Arab  Tyiba. 

Kamaot, — Muhammed  Iba  Ya'kaA  Ibn  Muhamnitd  al-Sheriiy  ai-Firaietabady, 
the'anthoTof  this  well-knowudic^onary,  cnlleil  Aiinoos  and  Bahnt'l-Muhit — Tlie 

Ocam  (of  the  Arabic  Language),  was  born  729  i.H.  (13^B  A-.o.)',  at  K&rsm,  in  the 
Eouthcm  jwu-t  of  the  province  of  Fars,  and  died  at  2abid,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Tchilmu  of  Yaman.  m  aiT  (14U  &.D.).  He  was  by  birlh  a  Persian,  but  lived 
UDOEtly  at  SauB'd,  in  Yaman,  and  Gntshed  his  dictionary^ which  is  priiicJ])Bl]y 
formed  opou  an  earlier  work,  in  sixty-five  volumes,  aud  apon  the  dictionary  of  Al- 
Goohary— al  Mekk&. 

Kitub  ai  BumnSooh  i/f  Countriea.     The  aalhor  of  this  work  is  Almad  ibn 

"  '  a  alShffir  (the  Poet).      It  consist  of  cosmogiBphy  and  history,  and  is  much 


AI-MadHny. — Aboo-l-Fadli  Ahmed  ibn  Mukaimied  al-Meiddiny  al-NiahSboorv, 
BO  called  fium  Meidiln,  a  town  in  the  district' of  Nish&boor  (Nay-Shah  Poor),  la 
Khawras&Q.    He  died  in  the  yew  of  the  Higri  61S  (1134  a. n.). 

MutSHk  al  Abflr  /y  Mamalik  at  Amfdr—Tie  t^ays  ii/  Sight  in  Territorial 
Uominioia,  il  Ibe  title  of  a  hiflorical  aud  geographical  work  by  Moo-i-  AlAdt 
Shehabu-i-din  Akmtd  ibn  Ya/iia,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  700,  and  died  in  7*9  of 
(he  Higrd.    There  arc  bIeo  omcr  books  by  him. 

MHhaKnedatSipahi.—Al-'Abdu-l-FiihirAfahianmeda-l-Shahir  bi-ihn  al-Sipehi 
—  The  Poor  Slave  Atuhammed  knuvm  us  the  Son  cf  the  Soldier,  died  in  9S0  a.h. 
(1^73  A.D.).  His  book  here  quoted  is  entitled  Aiedahu-l- Meialik  iU  Ma'ra/cli-t- 
baldSni  ira  al-MemdUk—Liyhl  for  the  Raid  W  a  iniwled«e  of  Toamt  and  C->„„. 
(nVs,  and  is  merely  the  gTOgraphj  of  Aba-I-Fedfl  reduced  to  alphahciical  order, 
with  a  few  alteraliuas  and  addidiiua. 
,    .  Al-Sama'any.— ilioa  Su'd  'Abd  al-KtriK  tin  Abi  Bakr  Mu^amnud  al-Sapia' any 
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al-MarvxiztL  so  called  from  hb  being  a  satire  of  the  town  of  Merwa,  in  Khoiiiin, 
and  descended  from  the  Arab  tribe  m  Saxna'ftu.  He  is  the  author  of  a  book  of  Ara* 
bian  genealogies,  in  eighty-Yolomes,  entitled  Amdb — Racea,  which  oontaina  all  the 
ffenealogies  mat  he  could  collect  op  to  562  of  the  Higri  (1166  ▲.dA  This  book  haa 
been  angmented  to  one  hundred  Tolnmes  by  Ibn  Athtr  ('As  al-dln).  Al-Sama'Any 
was  bom  in  506,  and  died  in  562  a.h. 

Al-Hdkidy.—He  was  called  Aboo  Kaaim  *Aly  ibn  ftasoM  ibn  Khaiqf,  mad  wrote 
among  other  works  a  history  of  the  conquests  of  Syria  by  the  MnsHms,  under  the 
title  of  Ftttoohdtwl'Shdm ;  also  of  Egypt,  under  that  of  Futoohitu-l-Misr:  Hia 
works  are  much  esteemed  by  subsequent  writers.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  131, 
and  died,  aged  serenty-four  lunar  years,  a  Kady  of  Bagdftd,  under  &e  Khalife  al- 
Mftimoon,  on  the  1 1th  of  the  month  I^u-1-hagg^,  in  the  year  307  of  the  Higra 
(Blar  26th,  823  a.d.). 

y€^9otn-i'Hamawjf.—Ahoo  *Abd  Alld  Ya^ooi  bin  *Abd  AWk  ai  fifamawjf,  a 
citixen  of  Baghdad,  sumamed  Shihabu-^Dm,  was  bom  in  Asia  Minor  (BiUdu-l- 
Soom)  in  the  year  574  or  575  of  the  Higri  (1178-80  a.d.),  and  died  in  626 
(1228,  29  A.D.).  His  book,  Mu^agamu-l-Bulddn  —  What  is  known  of  CowiCriea— ia 
a  geographical  dictionary  alphabetically  arranged. — A. 


APPENDIX. 

XXII. — Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  Explore  the  Interior  of  the  Middle 
Iskmd  of  New  Zealand,  By  Mr.  Thomas  Bbumner.  (Communicated  by 
the  Colonial  Office.) 

[Read  11th  March,  1850.] 

To  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  Middle  Island,  and 
especially  of  the  parts  more  immediately  connected  with  its  own  district,  has 
always  been  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  the  Nelson  settlement.  At  a  very 
early  period  it  was  felt  that  its  future  importance  must  depend  upon  the  amounl 
of  available  land  naturally  connected  with  it;  and  the  success  which  attended 
the  first  efforts  to  enlarge  its  boundaries,  by  which  it  was  put  in  communication 
with  the  Wairau  Valley  on  one  side,  and  with  the  Takaka  and  Massacre  Bay 
on  the  other,  led  to  the  hofM!  that  some  opening  might  also  be  found  in  the 
rocky  barrier  which  stretches  in  one  great  semicircle  from  Cai)c  Campbell  to 
Cape  Farewell,  embracing  the  whole  of  these  districts  within  it,  and  sending 
off  from  the  central  and  highest  part  of  its  range  the  long  mountain;  ridges 
which  divide  them  from  each  other.  Immediately  behind  this  rocky  wall,  the 
extensive  grassy  plains  of  the  £.  coast  were  known  to  commence,  whilst  the 
same  mountain  chain  was  believed  to  extend,  without  interruption,  along  the 
W,  coast  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island.  Lying  among  the  snowy 
mountains  of  the  central  |)ortion  above  mentioned,  about  50  miles  S.E.  from 
Nelson,  the  Rotuiti,  or  Little  Lake,  discharged  its  waters  to  the  westward  ; 
and  from  the  mountains  above  Messrs.  Heaphy  and  Christie  had  looked  down 
upon  the  plains  of  Port  Cooper.  A  larger  lake,  the  Roturoa,  was  reported  to 
exist  not  far  from  the  llotuiti  by  two  of  the  almost  extinct  tribe  of  the  Kan- 
gitani,  the  former  possessors  of  the  country  ;  and  with  one  of  them  for  our  guide, 
Messrs.  Fox,  Ileaphy,  and  myself,  visited  it  in  the  beginning  of  1846.  The 
waters  of  the  Roturoa  Lake,  flowing  to  the  N.W.,  were  found  to  form  a  con- 
siderable river,  the  Kawatiri,  or  Buller,  even  at  their  outlet;  and  being  soon 
joined  by  the  river  of  the  Rotuiti,  took  a  great  sweep  to  the  south.  Instead 
therefore  of  following  the  course  of  the  river,  wc  pushed  across  the  mountains 
to  the  westward,  and  after  crossing  two  valleys,  the  TiraumeaandTutaki,  came 
again  u|>on  the  Buller,  about  20  miles  from  the  lake,  where  it  runs  for  about  6 
miles  through  a  valley  called  Matukituki.  Here,  swelled  by  the  addition  of 
the  rivers  Tiraumea  and  Tutaki,  and  also  by  the  junction  of  a  considerable 
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slrcam,  theHatiri,  nliich  enters  ii  frum  a  large  vullcylo  the  northward,  nearly 
opposite  the  Tutaki,  the  BuUer  becomes  a  river  of  preat  aiie,  varying  in 
breadth  from  one-quarter  to  one-lhird  of  a  mile,  and  egnin  enters  the  mountain 
gorges.     From  this  point  we  retraced  om- steps  to  Nelaoti, 

A  few  weelcs  after  our  return  I  again  started  with  Mr.  UeBj)hy  to  explore 
the  W.  coast.  Ou  that  occasion  wc  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  kawatiri,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea  about  6  ndles  N.  of  Cape  Foulwind,  or  the  Black 
Reef,  and  made  our  way  nearly  60  miles  further  to  the  southward,  to  the 
native  settlement,  Arahura. 

On  returning  to  Nelson  it  was  proposed  to  me  to  undertake  another  eipedi- 
tio[i,  commencmg  from  the  furthest  point  we  had  reached  on  our  eicunion  with 
Mr.  Fox,  and  tracing  down  the  Buller  to  its  mouth  ;  aitcrwurds  exploring  the 
country  atitl  further  S.,  snd  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  crossing  the 
island  in  the  direction  ofUlago  or  Akaroa.  I  engaged  Fkehu,  my  previou* 
travelling  companion,  and  a  friend  of  his,  Epikewate,  who  were  to  receive  their 
outfit,  and  M.  each  on  our  return.  I  found  ihut  lliey  had  wives,  who  insisted 
on  going  wilh  them,  so  I  hud  to  incur  the  additional  expense  of  providing  an 
uutlit  for  them  also. 

We  slarled  on  December  3rd,  1846. — Mr.  Empson  drove  me  up  to  Mr. 
Duppa'a,  where  I  slept. 

4tli. — Walked  down  lo  Mr.  Kerr's  farm  and  saw  my  natives,  who  were 
slaying  there,  but  they  would  not  move  until  the  next  day.     Slept  at  Kerr's. 

6th. — After  some  trouble  in  packing  our  Ibads  wc  started  for  Mr.  M'Rae'a 
■arm,  where  we  stayed  over  Sunday. 

6th.— Self  and  natives  attended  Divine  service,  and  heard  Mr.  Butt. 

7th. — Our  loads  being  heavy,  I  employed  a  man  lo  help  me  over  ihe  Mntueka 
range,  but  halted  at  the  Waiiti. 

8ih. — Walked  lo  Frascr'a  station  in  the  Motucka  vsilley,  and  dischai^ed  (he 

9ih.^-Stiiyed  at  Frascr's,  who  was  from  home,  to  get  hia  mule  to  carry  our 
loads  to  the  Ilotuiti. 

lllh. — Started  on  our  journey,  wilh  Fnserand  mule  assisting  to  carry  onr 
loads.     Walked  about  6  miles  up  the  Motupiko. 

12th. — Walked  about  '2  miles  up  the  river,  pa>t  the  junction  of  the  Mapu  and 
the  end  of  the  surveyed  country. 

Sunday,  13th. — In  order  to  allow  Frnser  to  return  we  walked  on,  contrary 
to  my  intention  of  keeping  Sunday.  We  reached  the  grass  of  the  Iloluiti,  ihe 
mule  having  carried  her  load  of  1G0  lbs.  gallnnily. 

Monday.  14th. — The  natives  requested  me  to  allow  them  (o  keep  to-day  aa 
Sunday,  which  we  all  did. 

15th. — Divided  amongst  us  our  mule's  load,  and  crossed  the  river  Rotuiti, 
Slejit  at  our  old  house  on  the  Pukawini,  or  Howard,  a  small  tributary  stream, 
where  we  took  possession  of  a  bag  of  shot  IcFt  ou  our  last  excursion. 

l6th. — Walked  up  the  Pukawini,  but  soon  sloppd,  and  built  a  house,  being 
frightened  by  a^iiower  of  rain  and  a  dull  day. 

17th. — All  bends  affected  more  or  less  with  dysentery,  and  with  difficulty 
reached  our  old  sleeping  quarters  in  the  bush. 

18th. — Crossed  the  hill  at  the  head  of  the  Howard,  and  reached  the  Rotunw 
about  a  mile  &om  its  outlet.  Epike  and  wife  and  bagcage  paddled  down  to 
the  river  in  our  fonner  canoe.     Witidy  and  cloudy  all  day. 

19th.— Showery,  with  wind.     Natives  out  eel-lishing.     Rain  at  nighl. 

iWlh. — The  heavy  rain  towards  evening  compelled  us  to  repair  the  old  house 
built  by  Ekehu  when  hero  before. 

22na. — A  heavy  gale  of  wind  prevented  us  from  proceeding  up  the  lako 
according  to  my  wiih  and  intention. 

28rd.— Embarked  on  board  our  canoe.  Came  up  to  a  remarkable  fem-hill 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hike,  and  stop]>od  there. 
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24th. — Paddled  up  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  lake. 

Day  windy.    Eiplorcd  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  found  it  entirely 

rounded  by  a  chain  of  snow-capped  mountains,  with  a  good  sized  stream 
flowing  into  it  from  the  southward.  There  is  certainly  no  aooetsible  pass  from 
the  Roturoa  towards  the  £.,  there  being  no  break  in  the  hilla,  or  rmlber  snow- 
capped mountiuns.  The  Wairau  was  the  old  pass  of  the  natives  wlio  formeriy 
resided  at  the  pa  on  Waimea  Plain. 

There  is  a  fresh- water  mussel  abounding  in  the' Roturoa,  called  the  kaiehan, 
which,  boiled  with  the  roots  of  the  raupo,  or  bulrush,  makes  a  palatable  dish, 
and  was  the  favourite  meal  of  the  celebrated  savage  Rauparaha. 

With  a  very  little  expense  a  good  track  might  be  cut  from  the  Motnpiko  to 
the  Rotuiti  Vallcv ;  the  bush  is  open  and  clear,  and  the  descent  easy  :  oistanee 
about  6  miles.  I  am  of  opinion  tne  Rotuiti  is  too  cold  and  open  for  a  sheep- 
run,  and  the  grass  much  inferior  to  the  Wairau. 

In  the  Rotuiti  Valley  is  found  a  species  of  spear-plant,  called  by  the  natives 
taramoa,  which  is  much  valued  by  them.  From  its  leaves  they  extract,  by 
heat,  a  species  of  gum,  which  gives  out  a  veir  pleasant  and  lasting  scent.  One 
seldom  meets  an  old  native  that  has  not  a  bunch  of  feathers,  in  a  bit  of  old 
blanket,  scented  with  this  ^um,  and  tied  about  his  neck. 

25th. — Ilcard  a  rci)ort,  like  that  of  a  great  gun,  about  sunset  laat  evening; 
this  frequently  occurred  in  the  sequel.  On  one  occasion,  further  down  the 
river,  the  re|X)rts  were  so  regular  and  continual  that  Ekehu  said  they  were  the 
guns  of  a  ship  in  distress  at  sea.     Kept  Christmas. 

26th. — Ascended  a  high  hill  to  the  N.,  whence  I  locked  down  upon  the 
Rotuiti,  with  the  expectation  of  getting  a  view  to  the  E.,  but  found  it  entirely 
shut  out  by  the  high  snowy  range.  I  could  trace  the  outline  of  the  mountains 
on  each  siae  uf  Blind  Bay.  The  direct  distance  between  the  two  lakes  does 
not,  I  think,  exceed  6  miles. 

28th. — Raining  all  day,  and  the  hills  around  covered  with  snow. 

29th. — Collected  a  quantity  of  fern-root  and  paddled  back  to  oar  former 
quarters  on  the  opposite  shore.     Wind  and  showers. 

30th. — Drying  our  fern-root  and  otherwise  preparing  for  a  start 

31st. — After  securing  our  canoe  we  started  for  the  bush  by  our  former  route 
to  the  Tiraumea  Valley^  but  made  a  poor  day's  walk,  owing  to  the  heavy  loads 
and  the  wetness  of  the  bush. 

January  1st,  1847. — Procee<led  this  morning  at  a  good  pace,  when  unfor- 
tunately Epike's  old  wife  was  suddenly  missing.  W^e  retraced  our  steps  but 
did  not  find  her  till  the  evening.  She  said  she  had  been  struck  by  the  Taipo, 
and  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing  until  she  came  in  sight  of  the  remains  of 
our  last  nighrs  fire. 

2nd. — Reached  the  eel  station  in  the  Tiraumea,  and  camped  for  the  night. 

3rd. — Awoke  this  morning  under  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  which  drove  us 
from  our  quarters  to  seek  a  shelter,  which  we  continued  to  make  out  of  the  bark 
of  the  manuka. 

4th. — Staying  under  our  bark  shelter,  the  river  too  high  for  proceeding. 

6th. — The  river  still  an  obstacle  to  our  onward  progress.  I  ascended  the 
river,  whence  I  could  see  the  valley  Tutaki  and  part  of  the  Matukituki.  A  fine 
day. 

The  hills  dividing  the  Tiraumea  from  the  Tutaki  are  those  to  which  the 
natives  formerly  resorted  for  the  pnrfwse  of  catching  the  kiwi  and  kakapo. 
These  birds  arc  now  extinct  here,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  wild  dogs 
formerly  belonging  to  the  natives,  but  which  have  taken  to  the  bush.  Numbers 
of  them  are  to  bo  seen  here. 

At  this  place  m^  two  female  travelling  companions  quarrelled  and  fought, 
their  husbands  taking  ()art  in  the  combat,  and  I  had  much  diflnculty  in  recon- 
ciling them,  and  persuading  thw  mm  their  journey. 

Qtb. — The  sun  has  again,  wti  iMse»  diapened  the  dooda,  and. 
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wilh  the  aisistanco  ol'a  Eoutli'Wesler,  given  as  a  tine  day,     Great  Trceh  in  ihc 
river.     Collecting  fern  root. 

lOtli. — Very  tine  and  wurm.  1  ngnin  ascended  h  hill  to  tlie  noulhword,  but 
could  see  notlime  but  biJli,  or  rather  mounlaina,  all  round. 

Ulh, — Started  tbia  morning  to  wade  tlie  river  Tiraumca.  We  jiaised  (he 
Mai,  or  waterfall,  once  celebrated  as  u  kakapo  station.  'J' wo  or  more  neraons 
crossing  a  river  will  (ind  it  uiuch  easier  and  safer  to  hold  allogeiher  by  one 
long  stick,  using  both  hands,  and  holding  it  on  the  pBloi,  the  elbow  downwards, 
the  strongest  of  the  party  up  the  slrcflni.  The  quioker  you  walk  the  better, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  step  of  the  leader.  It  is  a  curious  feeling,  particularly 
to  your  feet,  which,  from  the  force  of  the  stream  and  the  aiipperiness  of  the 
atones,  seen  scarcely  to  touch  the  bottom.  Made  a  good  day's  ntarch,  the 
river  being  warm  and  clear,  and  a  very  fine  day  overhead. 

lath. — The  natives  awoke  me  this  morning  to  announce  the  approach  of 
nia,  which  soon  began  to  fall  heavily,  driving'  ua  from  our  quarters  lo  wade  the 
river  in  search  of  some  hole  or  other  place  wherein  wo  could  slow  ourselves, 
there  being  no  materials  for  house- building  on  the  spot.  To  improve  my  com- 
fort I  mis^  my  fooline  and  fell  into  a  hole  over  my  head.  We  found  an 
overhanging  rock,  and  managed  lo  got  through  the  ni^ht. 

13th.— Walked  to  Ekebu's  first  wari  in  the  Malukituki  valley,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ijuller.  The  rocky  gorges  ihi'ougli  which  the  Duller  runs  u])  to  this 
point  now  cease  for  about  six  miles,  and  the  mountains  receding,  leave  a 
valley  called  Malukituki,  into  which  open  two  others;  the  Tutaki,  running 
parallel  to  the  Tirauinea,  and  separated  I'rom  it  by  a  mountain  ridge  on  one 
ude;  and  the  Matiri  on  the  north;  each  contributing  its  river  to  swell  the 
s  of  iho  Buller.     The  MuCiri  is  a  valley  of  considerable  size,  and,  from 


ita  length  and  direction,  1   imagine  the  mountains  which  form  its  upper 
tremity  must  be  the  dividing  ridge  sepaisling  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Takaka 
opening  into  Massacre  Bay.     Fine  day. 

1 5th.— Started  for  the  ford  where  Mr.  Fox  was  carried  down,  which  wo 
found  much  deeper  than  when  we  formerly  crossed  it;  we  all,  however, 
reached  the  other  side  in  safety,  and  proceeded  to  tbe  next  fall,  which  waa 
much  changed,  and  caused  ua  all  lo  drop  our  loads  and  took  for  another.  We, 
however,  could  find  none ;  so  Ekehu  agreed  to  go  over  first,  and  then  return, 
if  possible  ;  ho  did  so,  partly  swimming,  parllv  wading.  We  then  i^rrecd  to 
venture,  all  five  holding  our  ttick,  taking  off  all  our  clothes,  and  securing  our 
loads  high  on  our  shouTders:  the  river  in  some  places  ran  just  nioulh  high, 
with  a  powerful  current.  Wo,  however,  reached  ilic  other  sidu,  having  well 
wetted  our  clothes  and  loads. 

16th. — Walked  on  to  my  former  return  slalion,  and  repaired  a  house  there. 
17lh. — Spent  in  drying  our  clothes  and  kiu. 

leih. — Finished  making  a  kupangn,  or  nvt,  which  is  cbout  IK)  feet  by  4. 
In  tho  evening  took  a  draught  of  about  fifty  goud-siied  fish  with  it,  culled  the 
upukuroro,  or  fresh-waler  herring. 

19th. — Collected  a  quantity  of  the  roots  of  the  ti,  or  cabbage-tree,  which 
we  pUeed  in  a  humu,  or  native  oven,  for  the  night.  Tbe  natives  jjrepare  a 
very  palatable  dish  of  the  ti  and  fern-root.  They  extrai^t  tlie  sweet  particles 
of  tho  former  by  beating  and  washing  it  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  and 
when  about  tbe  consistency  of  honey  tJiey  soak  in  the  liquid  some  layers  of 
well-bcalen  and  cooked  fern-root,  which,  when  |ffoj)eriy  moistened,  is  eaten, 
and  has  a  similar  relish  to  gingerbread.  This  can  only  be  made  when  staying 
two  or  three  days  at  a  station.  The  root  of  tho  ti  is  the  part  used  by  the 
datives.  It  is  generally  from  3  to  4  feet  long,  and  of  a  conic  shape,  with  an 
immense  numlffir  of  long  fibrous  roots  attached  to  it;  so  that  the  natives,  whose 
tools  coiiaist  of  a  poinied  stick,  and  their  liands,  consider  they  have  done  a 
glorious  day's  work  if  they  manage  lo  obtain  five  ti  roots  in  the  day.  ' 
sequircs  an  immense  oven,  a:^d  to  remain  twelve  hours  baking.     Fine  day. 
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20th, — This  morning  opened  our  oven,  which  smelled  like  a  sufirar-boiiiof^ 
establishment.  Found  the  ti  excellent,  but  rather  too  sweet  for  a  diet ;  bow- 
ever,  this  and  the  fisii  make  a  fine  meal. 

21st. — Collecting  fem.root.  Collecting  fern-root  is  very  difficult,  there 
being  but  a  very  small  quantity  eatable,  and  that  the  oldest,  or  deepest 
growth.  Unfortunately  my  spade  broke,  so  we  had  no  tool  but  a  pointed 
stick.     Day  showery. 

22nd. — Drying  our  fern-root,  and  making  straps  and  baskets  for  the  better 
carrying  our  loads.     Fine  day. 

2drd. — We  have  caught  about  150  fish  this  week  with  our  net,  a  great 
portion  of  which  wc  have  salted  and  dried  for  our  future  subsistence. 

25th. — Having  thus  by  a  week's  halt  laid  in  a  store  of  provisions,  we  packed 
our  stores  and  kits  and  crossed  the  river  again  in  the  manner  I  have  before 
described.  We  got  our  kits  wet,  redried  them,  and  walked  about  3  miles 
down  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  From  this  point  the  country  was  qiute 
new  both  to  myself  and  my  companions,  and  I  found  the  river  assume  an 
entirely  diftcrent  character,  being  deep  and  still,  flowing  over  and  between 
large  granite  rocks,  and  through  a  black  birch  country.  Before,  it  abounded 
in  eels,  but  we  found  none  amongst  the  granite  rocks,  or  anything  else  fit  to 
eat  in  the  black  birch  forest;  neither  were  there  any  ducks,  and  but  few 
other  birds. 

26th. — ^This  morning  the  day  looked  dirhr,  and  we  almost  determined  to 
return  to  our  old  quarters  in  the  Matukituki ;  but  the  general  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  proceeding,  and  we  therefore  commenced  climbing  along  our  grranite 
path.  Towards  the  afternoon  we  had  occasional  showers,  but  we  kept  pushing 
on,  and  just  before  dusk  reached  a  large  ana,  or  hole  in  the  rocks,  where  we 
put  up  for  the  night.  The  rain  soon  began  to  fall  so  heavily,  that  we  were 
all  afraid  of  being  drowned  in  our  shelter  before  morning  by  the  rising  of 
the  river. 

27th. — This  morning  at  day-break  we  had  to  turn  out  of  our  cave,  it  being 
no  longer  safe,  the  fresh  having  risen  to  the  threshold.  We  then  built  a  bark 
house,  and  moved  into  it.  Continual  heavy  rain.  Having  selected  a  dry  spot 
for  a  house,  we  could  find  no  materials  for  roofing  it  except  the  bark  of  the 
tawai,  or  black  birch ;  this  being  heavy,  requires  a  strong  frame-work.  To 
break  the  bark,  Ekehu  cuts  it  all  round,  and  then  with  a  chisel- pointed  stick 
loosens  it  and  breaks  it  ofl^,  which  he  generally  does  about  12  feet  long. 
This  bark  forms  a  pood  roof  when  new,  but  soon  curls  with  the  heat  of  fire  or 
a  few  dry  days. 

February  1st. — This  morning  the  natives  told  me  that  the  rain  had  so  ex- 
hausted and  spoilt  our  provisions,  that  as  the  country  afforded  none,  it  was 
necessary  to  return  to  the  Matukituki  station  to  replenish  ;  so,  after  the  wind 
had  dried  the  bush,  we  started. 

2nd. — ^Retracing  our  steps  towards  Matukituki,  which  the  fresh  in  river 
rendered  difficult. 

3rd. — Crossed  the  river  to  our  old  house  in  the  Matukituki. 

4th.— Collected  and  made  an  oven  of  ti.  The  native  Epikewati  had  a 
dream,  which  foretold  the  death  of  his  wife  by  drowning  while  crossing  the 
Kawatiri,  and  she  took  fright,  crying  and  wishing  to  return  to  Waimea,  to 
which  I  gave  consent  readily,  but  Epike  would  not  agree. 

1 1th. — We  had  to-day  one  of  the  heaviest  storms  of  thunder  I  have  ever 
seen,  with  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  a  tremendous  fresh  in  the  river. 

I7th. — Anniversary  of  the  day  Mr.  Fox  was  washed  ofl^  his  footing,  and 
had  to  swim  the  Matukituki  with  his  load  on  his  back.  Drying  timber  and 
constructing  raft.     The  day  dull  and  showery. 

The  fruit  of  the  kotukutuku,  called  konin*  ••  •  nleasant  tasted  berry,  and  is 
ripe  about  thb  month. 

I  am  sorely  disappointed  in  the  appM  "W  during  a  fresh.     I 
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otpectcd  Hunctbing  majestic,  instead  of  irhich  I  ace  nothin^r  but  a  dull,  dirt/- 
iooking;  sEroani,  running  steadily  along',  with  every  now  nnd  then  a  lai^  tree 
or  quaniilj  of  linisliirood  floating  on  its  iiirfacc.  The  natives  tpll  mc  llmt  the 
best  time  lor  working  a  canoe  up  or  down  the  river  is  during  a  high  flood. 

18lh. — Placed  our  kits  of  provisions  on  raft,  and  again  crossed  the  river, 
and  proceeded  onwards.  Fine  day.  In  order  to  cross  the  river  wc  had  to 
resort  to  a  nuw  inctliod.  The  fresh  prevented  us  from  fording,  and  we  could 
not  find  enough  timber  for  a  raft  to  carry  us,  and  the  riser  runs  too  rapidly  to 
admit  of  rafts  rc-cros«ing,  so  we  muilo  a  small  one  on  which  wc  placed  all  our 
clothes,  &c.  The  two  Fastest  swimmers  attached  a  small  flax-line  to  the  raft, 
and  commenced  iwimming  across;  the  remaining  three  swam  behind,  jHishin;: 
Ihe  raft  forward  with  one  hand.  For  this  method  you  must  choose  a  reach  of 
at  least  a  mile  long  to  cross  the  BuUcr  when  swollen. 

19th. — Proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  once  again  reached  our  ana,  or 
former  sleoping-placc,  when  to  our  sorrow  wc  were  again  visited  with  a 
deluge,  and  frightened  to  our  old  shed. 

22nd. — Packed  up  our  huge  loads,  mine  consisting  of  a  gun,  71bs.  shot,  slbs. 
tobacco,  2  tomahawks,  2  pair  of  bouts,  5  shirts,  4  patr  of  irowsers,  a  rug,  and 
a  blanket,  besides  at  least  80  lbs.  of  fern-root.  We  made  about  2  milei  of 
very  bad  walking — granite  rocks  covered  with  tutu  and  brushwood.  A  shower 
at  night. 

23rd. — Showers  of  rain  frightened  us  on.  Alwut  1  mile  of  fearful  walking 
to  an  ana,  where  we  found  dry  but  most  uneoinfortHblo  lodgings  on  an  uneven 
surface  of  sranite  rock. 

24th. — The  appearance  of  the  day  was  so  far  from  fine,  that  wc  mutually 
agreed  to  stay  in  our  dry  quarters  on  account  of  our  provisions,  as  fern-root 
once  wet  is  spoiled,  losing  its  flavour  and  becoming  mouldy. 

S5lh, — A  shower  of  nun  this  morning  prevented  us  from  starling  until  about 
midday,  when  wa  accomplished  about  1  mile,  and  encamped  iit  an  apparently 
good  eel-station.     My  iiack  very,  very  sore. 

26th. — We  had  a  littlo  better  walking  part  of  the  day,  passing  over  about  1 
mile  of  very  good  pine  forest,  but  again  came  to  our  black  birch  country — pre- 
cipices and  granite  rocks.  I  find  in  some  parti  of  this  at  a  fresh  the  river  rises 
upwards  o<  30  feet.  I  am  getting  so  sick  of  this  exploring,  the  walking  and 
trie  diet  lioing  bath  so  bad,  that  were  it  not  for  the  shame  of  the  thing,  I  would 
return  to  the  more  comfortable  quarters  of  the  Rivruka  Vulluy. 

27th. — Worse  and  worse  walking,  the  rocks  being  more  sleep  and  rugged, 
and  covered  with  underbrush  and  {quantities  of  brier,  the  busti  almost  im- 
passable from  the  quantity  of  dead  timber  and  moss.     The  evening  ihowing 

2Stb.— Built  a  bark  house  Just  in  time  to  escape  a  heavy  thunder-ttorm. 
Raining  at  night 

March  1st.— Morning  fair.  A  heavy  fresh  in  the  river.  The  day  soon 
changed  into  a  reeular  soaking  wet  day.  Consumed  our  last  handful  of  flour 
to  thicken  a  pot  of  soup. 

2nd.— Steady,  regular  rain  all  day,  with  the  wind  N.E. 

3rd. — Continued  rain  without  any  abaleraent  until  evening,  when  Ihe 
wcalher  appeared  inclined  to  clear.  Diet,  fern-root  served  out  in  small  quan- 
tities twice  a  day.  This  is  without  exception  the  very  worst  country  I  have 
seen  in  New  Zealand ;  not  a  bird  to  be  had  or  seen  ;  and  the  few  fish  iher* 
arc  in  the  river  will  not  bite  during  rain  or  during  a  fresh.  We  tried  a 
species  of  the  fem-trco  called  kakote,  but  it  is  far  from  palatable,  ami  ex- 
ceedingly indigestible. 

4lh. — Long  showers  of  rain,  with  short  intervals  nf  sunshine. 

fith.— The  weather  on  the  change,  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  but  not  fine  enough  to 
venture  forward, 
~r.6tb.— Again  mndt  a  start.     One  of  Ihe  women  so  ill   ilmi  Efcehu  and  self 
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had  to  share  her  load  between  us.  We  had  the  worst  walking  I  bare  yet 
seen,  on  the  side  of  steep  precipices  thickly  covered  with  brier  and  under- 
brush. 

Sunday,  7th. — Passed  the  day  in  a  black-birch  wood  in  companj  with 
thousands  of  sand-flies.  I  endeavoured  to  ascend  a  hill,  but  found  it  00  steep 
and  rugged  that  I  relinquished  the  attempt.  The  banks  of  the  rirer  are  so 
Tery  perpendicular,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  the  water's  edge  ;  and  the 
rocks  affording  no  shelter  for  eels,  we  are  badly  off  for  provisions.  I  am  re- 
solved to  pass  the  day  as  a  Sunday,  although  much  against  the  natives*  wish. 

8th. — Came  along  the  river-bank  about  one-third  of  a  mile,  which  distance 
took  at  least  two  hours  to  accomplish — hands,  breech,  knees,  and  feet  being 
all  actively  employed.  I  do  not  think  10  paces  of  the  whole  distance  were 
passed  without  securing  a  good  hand-hold.  The  river  then  became  im- 
passable, and  we  had  to  ascend  a  ridge,  which  took  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Slept  on  the  summit'of  the  hill,  which  we  found  very  cold  lodg^nga.  From 
this  elevation  I  looked  for  a  pass  to  the  S.  or  E.,  but  there  is  none  obaenrable. 
An  opening  or  break  in  the  mountain-range  to  the  S.W.  is  observable,  which 
I  imagine  to  be  the  Inakaiona,  Oweka,  or  pass  to  the  Mawera,  from  its 
position  corresponding  with  the  opening  Mr.  Ucaphy  and  myself  observed 
from  the  Arahura,  and  from  the  description  given  me  last  year  by  the  natives. 

9th. — This  morning  I  suffered  about  two  hours  of  the  most  excruciating 
pain  I  ever  experienced.  The  natives  ascribed  it  to  the  fern-root  diet. 
Feeling  better,  we  all  started,  and  walking  a  short  distance  along  the  summit, 
then  descended  a  spur  to  the  river,  where  we  put  up  for  the  night.  I 
really  believe  2  or  3  miles  is  the  utmost  that  could^be  accomplished,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  on  these  short  days  in  such  a  country.  Large 
granite  rocks  heaped  confusedly  together  all  over  the  surface,  with  a  thick 
gprowth  of  underbrush  and  briers,  an  immense  quantity  of  dead  and  rotten 
timber,  and  all  these  on  the  steep  and  broken  declivities  of  a  range  of  high 
mountains,  interspersed  with  perpendicular  walls  of  rocks,  precipices,  and 
deep  ravines,  form  a  combination  of  difiiculties  which  must  be  encountcf^(Ki  to 
be  adequately  understood  or  allowed  for. 

10th. — The  illness,  I  fear,  is  catching,  for  this  morning  my  female  com- 
panions declared  their  inability  to  proceed.  I  believe  it  is  a  species  of  in- 
fluenza ;  however,  be  it  what  it  may,  they  tried  a  novel  kind  of  cure,  cutting 
themselves  all  about  the  painful  ]>arts  with  a  sharp  stone,  and  then  bathing  in 
the  river.  We  caught  enough  eels  for  a  meal,  and  hope  for  better  luck  on  the 
morrow. 

11th. — Natives  worse  instead  of  better,  but  we  managed  to  accomplish  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  fresh  eel-station. 

rith. — The  illness  of  one  of  the  women  has  settled  in  her  leg,  and  she  can 
only  bring  her  toe  to  the  ground.  A  dirty,  showery  day,  and  we  lay  under 
the  nominal  shelter  of  a  large  birch-tree. 

13th. — Contrary  to  my  ex|)erience  on  all  previous  days,  the  natives  packed 
up  for  a  start  during  a  shower  of  rain,  and  we  came  on  al)Out  half  a  mile,  when 
it  began  to  pour  down,  and  the  sirk  woman  was  not  within  hail  ;  so  Ekehu 
had  to  return  and  seek  her,  while  Epike  and  self  erected  a  shelter  of  the  fern- 
tree.  Ekehu  and  wife  arrived  just  at  dark,  and  the  wind,  changing  its 
quarter,  blew  a  gale,  driving  the  ruin  and  smoke  of  our  fire  under  our  shelter. 
We  all  ])asscd  a  most  miserable  night,  not  having  room  either  to  lie  down  or 
sit  up,  and  the  woman  moaning  with  jwin. 

14th. — Increased  our  shelter,  which,  but  for  the  wind  and  rain,  would  be 
coni|)arativcIy  comfortable.  Our  fern-root  almost  exhausted,  and  no  food  to 
be  found. 

15th. — Proposed  starting,  but  the  natiyw  refined,  ttaUng  that  the  woman 
could  not  accomplish  above  half  a  mile  adq^;  thet  the  weather  ahowed  for 
rain,  and  that  it  was  too  much  work  boikHqy  MMli  it  MKb  abort  diatancea. 
Showery. 
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16th. — I  nippoac  the  same  arguments  servo  far  to-day,  aa  wo  are  here  nill, 
and  I  am  tirea  of  urging  our  onward  progress,  Cor  I  only  breed  discontent, 
and  do  not  carry  my  point ;  so  I  am  determined,  come  what  may,  to  become 
(Mssivo  in  urging  Ibem  forward,  altliough  I  do  not  relish  gradual  etarvailon  on 
one  meftl  of  Icrn-root  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  am  afraid  to  quarrel  with  the 
natives,  for  1  am  told  to  look  out  for  myself  if  I  choose,  and  tfacy  will  do 
the  Bune. 

ITtb. — No  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  weather,  nr  any  apparent 
abatement  of  the  illness  of  the  native  woman,  yet  tliey  prepared  for  a  start ; 
Eu  we  ull  packed  up,  and.  I  think,  managed  to  pass  oier  raiber  a  lonf;  mile  of 
ground,  and  camped.  Caught  a  meal  of  eels.  The  wonsn  did  not  arrive 
until  about  midnisht.  I  begin  to  fear  her  illness  will  cause  us  many  days' 
hunger,  if  not  real  starvation,  and  I  will  not  hear  of  the  imtivcs'  suggestion  of 
leaving  her  to  her  fate. 

23rd. — Again  made  a  start,  and  completed  a  fair  day's  work.  The  walking 
and  general  appearance  of  the  country  the  wmc  as  usual.  A  shower  of  rain  at 
sunset,  and  another  about  the  middle  of  the  nighl,  did  not  add  to  our  comlbrl. 

The  only  interesting  port  of  my  trip  on  the  banks  of  (he  Bullor  is  from  the 
Rotuiti  to  the  MatiikiiiiKi  valley,  which  I  bad  formerly  travelled  in  the  com- 
)iany  of  Mr.  Fox.  After  leaving  the  Matukituki,  the  river  is  quite  worthless, 
and  offi'rs  no  room  for  a  journal,  saving  many  days'  hunger,  the  danger  of 
crossing  its  tributary  streams,  and  the  apjMirently  interminable  labour  of 
making  our  way  through  so  frightful  a  country,  and  in  continual  heavy  rains. 

24th.— Bsd  news;  Epiko  taken  ill,  and  nut  able  to  move  abouL  Avery 
heavy  shower  about  midday. 

25lh. — I  had  again  the  pleasure  of  proceeding  onward,  and  came  to  an  over- 
haiiginR  rock,  which  oiTered  slielter  against  the  rain  which  was  falling  in  tor- 
rents, n'c  bad  curious  lodging  here,  each  one  having  to  look  for  his  own.  As 
it  happened,  we  all  managed  lo  find  a  shelter  of  some  sort.  Mine  was  under 
and  between  some  grauite  rocks,  and  my  l>e(j-place  fitted  me  something  similar 
to  a  liadly-made  coffin,  but  harder  and  colder. 

29th. — Hunger,  bad  loddng,  and  want  of  firewood,  drove  us  onward  about  a 
mile  through  a  heavy  rain.  We  erected  a  nominal  shelter  with  my  blonkei  near 
a  large  pilo  of  driftwood,  by  ignitiiig  which  we  managed  ]>arlly  to  re-dry  our 
clothes,  also  lo  allay  our  hunger. 

30th. — ^To-day,  instead  of  coming  down  in  drops,  the  rain  fell  in  a  regular 
sheet  of  water.  All  hands  busily  employed  in  keeping  in  a  spark  of  fire. 
Everything  about  us  soaking  wet.  Finished  niy  slock  of  sugar  and  tea,  and  1 
felt  1  was  fast  losing  all  my  English  diet. 

April  Isl. — Fine  day  over  head,  but  the  bush  too  wet,  and  the  river  loo 
much  swollen,  lo  admit  of  onward  progress. 

Xnd. — At  last  we  were  all  on  our  way  again,  with  a  fine  day,  and  what  is 
belter,  all  Ibenalivcs  convalescent,  except  from  hunger.  Uaving  to  commence 
our  day's  walk  on  a  24  hours'  fast,  ne  accompiiahed  a  moderate  distance,  and 
camjied  where  the  natives  reported  a  good  eel-ground.  Shot  a  wihu,  or  blue 
duck,  which,  being  divided  among  five  of  us,  served  lor  a  meal  until  morning. 

3rd. — Another  fine  day  induced  us  lo  proceed,  having  eaten  en  eel  breakfast, 
and  feeling  (he  benefit  of  it.  Stopjied  by  a  precipice,  which  wanted  exploring 
previous  lo  venturing  over  it.  It  tries  one's  nerves  to  be  dangling  on  a  flsix- 
rojio  about  100  feet  above  a  granite  rock,  with  the  load  on  liie  leet  and  no  hold 
for  the  hands.  So  it  was  with  us,  for  we  hod  at  least  100  feet  perpendicular 
10  desocnd,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  rock  projecting  at  the  lop.  Again 
caught  eels. 

4th. — Ekehu  explored  our  way,  and  returned  with  six  wekasj  but  bad 
accounts  of  the  road.     Fine  day. 

5lh. — A  drizzling  rainy  day  ;  but  Ekeliu  told  us  lo  pack  up  and  follow  him, 
for  iilier  rain  Iho  road  would  be  impassable;  so  we  slarlcd,  and  found  Ihe  road 
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truly  dan^rous,  although  Ekchu  had  rendered  it  passable  by  means  of  flax- 
ropes.     Built  a  house,  hut  found  it  little  wanted,  the  weather  clearing-  up. 

6th. — A  full  meal  and  a  peep  of  the  sun  made  us  saucy  enough  to  leave  oar 
comfortable  lodgings  and  proceed.  About  midday  it  began  to  pour  down  again, 
but  after  some  time  we  found  shelter  in  a  hollow  rock,  which  would  hare  been 
first  rate,  but  we  were  in  constant  tribulation  from  the  continual  falling  of 
stones  from  the  roof  of  our  cave.  The  appearance  of  the  country  was  much 
altered,  the  hills  lower,  the  formation  a  kind  of  soapstone,  and  the  forest,  pine- 
trees  and  their  concomitants. 

7th. — Weather  appearing  better,  Ekehu  was  off  trying  all  parts  of  the  river 
to  enable  him  to  reach  the  other  side,  he  having  heard  the  cry  of  the  weka 
during  the  night  He  at  last  succeeded,  and  returned  with  a  dozen  wekas,  and 
some  sowthistles.  A  rich  supper  followed,  and  I  once  more  enjoyed  a  full 
meal. 

8th. — A  fine  day,  and  aeain  on  our  legs :  we  made  our  best  day's  walking 
since  leaving  tlie  Matukituki  valley.  Towards  eve,  looking  down  a  beautiful 
reach  of  the  river  about  3  miles  long,  we  espied  the  mountain  range  that  bounds 
the  West  Coast.     It  appeared  some  20  miles  to  the  range. 

9th. — Another  fine  aay  brought  us  on  about  H  mile,  when  the  cry  of  the 
weka  caused  my  two  male  guides,  or  rather  travelling  companions,  to  drop  their 
loads  and  hurry  in  search  of  them.  They  returned  in  the  evening*  with  ten 
wekas,  six  kakas,  three  teal,  and  fourteen  crows  or  kakapas.  I  considered  we 
had  then  enough  to  enable  us  to  have  two  meals  a  dav.  Birds,  eaten  by  them- 
selves, much  disorder  the  stomach.  There  is  much  harmony  in  the  cry  of  the 
crow  in  its  wild  state,  I  think  more  than  in  that  of  any  other  bird  in  New  Zea- 
land. By  imitating  its  cry  it  is  easily  caught  by  a  flax-snare.  They  make  the 
next  best  bait  for  eels  to  worms.  They  are  very  hard  and  poor,  except  in  the 
months  of  April  and  June,  when  they  get  fat. 

10th. — We  again  progressed  about  2  miles,  when  we  camped  on  account  of 
the  rain.  Chose  a  curious  lodging  under  an  overhanging  rock,  just  enough  to 
cover  us,  all  lying  in  a  row  head  to  feet.  We  looked  strange  enough,  earii 
having  a  division  caused  by  our  kits,  and  three  fires  burning  outside.  Entered 
upon  a  fine  tract  of  wooded  land,  on  either  side  of  the  river.  We  must  have 
passed  at  least  20,000  acres  of  good  level  land  this  week.  On  questioning  the 
natives  of  Kawatiri,  I  found  this  to  be  the  valley  Jnakaiona,  or  Oweka,  and 
that  they  formerly  had  a  cabbage- garden  here,  to  which  they  resorted  for  bird- 
catching,  and  that  had  we  known,  we  should  have  found  plenty  of  vegetables 
had  we  crossed  the  river,  and  also  an  old  canoe.  They  told  me  that  this  valley 
was  their  route  from  the  Roturoa  to  the  Mawera,  as  also  to  Port  Cooper,  in 
former  times,  before  they  were  conquered  by  Enihu.  I  met  with  an  old  man 
called  W'aiwai,  who  had  once  been  the  journey  to  the  Roturoa.  It  is  evidently 
a  large  valley,  no  hills  being  visible  looking  S.  Again  successful  in  the  game 
line,  securing  four  pigeons  and  eight  wekas.    Such  are  the  bush  feasts  and  fasts. 

11th. — Necessity  compelled  me  to  al)andon  my  old  trousers,  and  put  on  my 
second  pair,  and  also  a  new  shirt.     Showery  all  day. 

12th. — A  fine  day  induced  us  to  proceed,  and  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  a 
good-sized  stream  on  the  S.  bank,  flowing  from  the  southward  down  a  large 
valley.  The  wood  in  it  consisted  of  the  pine  tribe  and  its  appendages,  but  it 
had  also  patches  of  fern  and  grass. 

13th. —  Still  staying  at  the  same  place,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  unless  to 
allow  Ekehu  to  kill  a  dozen  or  two  more  wekas. 

14th. — Travelling  down  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  level  bush  land  on  cither 
side  of  very  fine  quality. 

15th. — Still  walking  on  fine  rich  level  land,  all  wooded.  Camped  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  flowing  from  the  northward.  We  can  from  here  distinguish 
the  chain  of  mountains  that  bounds  the  coast. 

16th. — One  of  the  women  taking  a  fancy  to  a  small  patch  of  fern  growing 
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here,  and  a  large  boil  on  Ekehu's  knee,  formed  a  sufficient  excuse  for  remaining 
here  another  day.  I  amused  myself  by  walking  about,  but  the  country  being 
all  wooded  I  could  see  nothing.  Epikc  supplying  vegetables.  A  fine  day, 
but  very  cold. 

17th. — The  fern-root  not  being  good,  and  Epike  not  finding  us  a  breakfast, 
we  started.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  over  at  least  2  miles  of  this  long  and 
crooked  river.     The  country  still  good. 

18th. — Nothing  doing  but  bird-catching.  We  succeeded  in  obtaining  about 
seventeen  wekas,  a  dozen  pigeons,  a  kaka,  and  six  crows,  on  which  the  natives 
made  a  full  meal. 

19lh. — Again  on  our  journey,  the  country  still  level  and  timbered  with  pines. 
Came  u|)on  an  eel  station,  where  Ekehu  caught  twelve  eels,  a  sole,  and  a  large 
trout,  the  largest  I  had  seen  in  New  Zealand — I  should  say  it  weiglied  at  least 
2  lbs.  There  is  a  particular  tapu  existing  amongst  the  natives  relative  to  the 
eel.  You  must  wash  your  hands  before  going  to  catch  them,  and  also  on  re- 
turning, and  the  bait  must  be  prepared  some  distance  from  the  house.  There 
must  be  a  distinct  fire  for  cookmg  the  eels,  for  which  you  must  have  a  s|)ecial 
tinder-box  ;  your  hands  and  mouth  must  be  washed  both  before  and  after  par- 
taking of  them,  and  should  it  be  necessary  to  drink  from  the  same  stream  from 
which  the  eels  are  caught,  .you  must  have  two  vessels  of  water,  the  one  to  drink 
from,  the  other  to  dip  from  the  stream.  Whether  this  relates  to  particular 
places  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  I  found  it  strictly  adhered  to  at  Okitika 
and  Okaritu.  At  the  former  place  I  had  to  walk  half  a  mile  for  water,  with  a 
stream  running  within  a  few  yards  of  our  station.  The  heavy  fogs  that  fall  here 
during  the  night  render  it  impossible  to  start  much  before  midday,  unless  yoii 
choose  to  get  wet  through. 

20th. — Another  day's  progress,  but  a  short  one,  as  we  had  left  the  level  coun- 
try, and  were  again  amongst  our  rocks  and  mountains.  Built  a  house,  which  was 
very  much  needed,  having  a  very  wet  night.     Again  caught  eels. 

23rd. — A  fine  morning,  with  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  proceed  towards 
midday  when  the  bush  would  be  a  little  drier.  Made  a  start,  and  came  on  a 
fair  day's  walk,  but  still  between  the  ridges  of  precipitous  hills. 

24th. — A  very  short  day's  journey,  the  natives  fancying  they  had  found  a 
good  eel  station,  but  for  once  tliey  were  deceived,  catching  only  one  small  eel. 

25th. — Want  of  firewood  compelled  us  to  shift  our  quarters  a  short  distance ; 
the  wind  shifted  to  a  rainy  quarter. 

26th. — By  some  caprice  the  natives,  after  losing  all  the  morning,  made  a  start 
iust  as  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  we  came  on  a  short  distance,  accompanied  by 
heavy  rain.  Took  up  our  quarters  under  an  immense  rock  nearly  100  feet 
high,  which,  having  a  slight  projection,  afibrded  us  some  shelter.  Very  poor 
quarters — no  firewood ;  the  continual  drip,  and  the  trickling  of  a  small  stream 
from  the  rock,  saturated  our  bed  clothes  long  before  morning. 

29th. — Hunger  drove  us  from  our  quarters.  Although  only  showery,  yet  the 
drip  from  the  bush  made  us  all  wet  through  in  a  short  time.  Completed  a  fair 
day's  walkinc:,  particularly  so  considering  it  was  performed  in  the  morning 
before  a  breakfast  of  fern-tree  ;  but  Ekehu,  with  his  usual  energy,  secured  us 
a  supper  of  wekas. 

30th.— Came  on  another  day's  walking,  and  were  still  jammed  in  between 
two  high  ridges  of  black  birch  hills  coming  almost  perpendicularly  down  to  the 
river's  edge. 

May  1st. — An  awful  day's  journey.  The  hills  coming  down  to  the  river's 
edge,  with  perpendicular  precipices  at  their  base,  yet  we  were  compelled  to 
ascend  them ;  but  by  night  wo  managed  to  reach  a  shingle  beach  on  the  river- 
bank. 

6th.—  Raining  and  blowing  a  tempest  just  after  dusk.    The  fresh  in  the  river 
came  down  a  torrent,  driving  us  out  of  our  shelter  into  the  rain  and  wind  to 
pass  the  night  how  we  could.    We,  however,  managed  to  throw  our  blanket 
VOL.  XX.  2  A 
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over  a  pole,  and  there  remaia  without  fire  until  the  daylieht  assisted  us  in  im- 
proving our  habitation.  When  shilling,  the  fresh  came  down  so  rapidlj,  that 
many  of  our  things  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  river,  mj  gun  and  boots 
amongst  them.  The  gun  was  recovered  when  the  fresh  abated,  having  lodged 
in  an  overhanging  bush,  but  all  our  salt  was  destroyed. 

7th. — Found  on  inspection  this  morning  about  5  feet  of  water  runnins^  over 
our  previous  dwelling.  Formed  our  blanket  into  a  tent,  and  spent  the  day  in 
roakmg  a  fire.    Towards  evening  the  rain  ceased,  and  we  had  a  fine  night. 

8th. — A  fine  day,  but  no  prospect  of  moving  for  some  days,  the  fresh  having 
rendered  our  progress  impossible,  and  the  hill  in  front  too  perpendicular  to 
ascend. 

9th. — Moderately  fine.  The  natives  went  eel-fishing  in  the  evening,  and 
returned  with  enough  for  two  meals,  and  with  a  promise  that  with  a  fine  morn- 
ing they  would  try  to  make  some  onward  progress. 

10th. — Alas  I  this  morning,  instead  of  proving  fine,  was  the  commencement 
of  a  violent  tempest,  and  the  rain  poured  down  m  torrents  all  day. 

11th. — About  two  o'clock  this  morning  the  river  again  rose  most  rapidly; 
and  about  four  o'clock  it  found  its  way  over  its  banks,  and  into  our  tent.  We 
were  again  obliged  to  brave  the  storm,  and,  shouldering  our  loads,  and  throwing 
our  blankets  over  our  shoulders,  perch  ourselves  on  a  tree,  and  await  daylight, 
when  we  found  means  to  ascend  a  few  feet  higher,  and  build  a  new  house,  bat 
we  had  no  firewood. 

14th. — The  wind  had  changed  into  a  better  quarter,  and  we  had  a  drier  day, 
but  we  could  find  no  provisions,  and  had  only  4oz.  per  day.  The  natives 
when  very  hungry  wanted  to  kill  my  dog  Rover,  but  I  refused,  stating,  ss 
ray  reason,  that  I  wished  to  keep  the  dog  for  our  last  resource.  The  kakote, 
a  very  indifferent  species  of  fern-tree,  was  found  here,  but  we  had  not  the  pro- 
per means  of  cooking  it.  It  requires  the  application  of  great  heat,  and  must 
DC  allowed  to  remain  in  the  oven  at  the  least  12  hours,  when  it  will  be  found  a 
palatable  but  far  from  satisfying  dish. 

15th. — Moderately  fine :  and  we  were  resolved,  should  the  morrow  prove  as 
fine,  to  break  through  our  rule  of  holding  the  Sabbath,  and  proceed  somewhere 
in  search  of  food. 

Sunday,  16th. — ^You  must  never  calculate  a  day  ahead  of  you  on  this  river. 
After  a  fine  night  we  had  to-day  a  thorough  wet  day. 

19th. — Although  the  day  appeared  far  from  fine,  yet  we  mounted  our  loads  on 
our  half-starved  backs,  and  managed  to  proceed  a  short  distance,  hoping  to  posh 
past  our  precipice,  before  which  wc  had  then  been  detained  10  days,  all  but 
starved  ;  but  the  rain  again  caught  us,  and  wc  passed  a  most  miserable  night. 
Heavy  rain,  accompanied  with  thunder.  We  killed  a  robin,  which  served  as 
the  bait  for  an  eel,  which  Ekchu  caught,  and  gave  us  for  supper. 

20th. — Another  deluge  of  rain  compelled  us  to  erect  a  shelter,  although  half 
famished,  and  await  the  conclusion  of  these  gales. 

22nd. — A  bitterly  cold  day.  We,  however,  managed  to  accomplish  a  short 
day's  walk,  at  last  surmounting  the  precipice  which  had  so  long  detained  us, 
and  slept  without  shelter:  the  rain,  however,  gave  us  a  wetting  during  the 
night. 

23rd. — Hunger  again  compelled  us  to  shift  our  quarters  in  search  of  food, 
but  finding  none,  I  was  compelled,  though  very  reluctantly,  to  give  my  consent 
to  killing  my  dog  Rover.  The  flesh  of  a  dog  is  very  palatable,  tasting  some- 
thing between  mutton  and  pork.     It  is  too  richly  flavoured  to  eat  by  itself. 

24th. — Last  ni^ht  we  were  a^ain  visited  with  a  deluge  of  rain,  which  com- 
pletely covered  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  that  we  had  to  sit  all  night  ankle 
deep  m  water.  With  the  dayliprht,  wo  all  sot  to  work  to  erect  a  shelter,  which 
we  sadly  wanted.  Wc  could  And  no  thalcb,  so  wc  made  a  roof  ot  small 
straight  birch  poles.  The  soles  of  my  first  pair  of  boots  forsook  me,  and  I  had 
to  take  a  new  pair. 
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2Tth.  — A  slifEht  improrcment  in  the  wcBllicr,  but  ourdog^  nearly  consumed, 
and  u'c  niuld  Rnd  no  other  eatable :  the  weather  too  cold  Tor  eela,  bnd  birdi 
are  not  seen  in  the  black  birch  woods. 

HSih. — A  bitterly  cold  day,  but  dry,  io  that  we  were  enabled  to  proceed  on 
our  journey.  Although  the  character  of  the  country  had  now  chaiipcd,  and  we 
were  jiasaing  through  ft  level  country,  having  with  our  last  iirecipicc  taken  leave 
BI  last  of  the  fearful  rocks  and  mountains  among  which  wc  had  been  wandering 
for  nearly  five  months,  and  had  reason  to  think  we  could  not  be  very  far  from 
the  sea-coast,  our  condition  was  far  from  beina:  a  pleasant  one.  We  were  still 
on  the  brink  of  starvation  in  an  enormous  and  dense  forest,  too  thick  in  placet 
to  see  our  way,  from  the  quantity  of  supiilejack,  briar,  ekiakia,  with  deep  moss, 
rotten  timber,  and  pools  of  water  covering  the  surface  of  tlie  ground,  and  no 
means  of  judging  how  far  il  might  still  be  found  to  extend.  He  camped  in  the 
bush,  and  1  [lassed  one  of  the  coldest  nights  1  ever  recollect:  I  was  one  com- 
plete shiver  all  night,  perhaps  as  much  from  hunger  as  from  cold.    No  rain  for 

29lh. — Travelling  atill  the  same.    Camped  o 

other  cold  night,  but  I  managed  lo  obtain  a  litl ^ ^..., ^ 

very  tired  :  had  a  pigeon  lor  supper.     Found  a  mamakou,  which  wo  cut  down, 
and  intended  baking  on  the  morrow. 

The  nutives  bear  hunger  badly.  They  get  irritable  in  temper,  and  laiy.  I 
had  much  trouble  with  all  but  my  own  nativo  Ekehu,  the  rest  continually 
asking  in  what  way  I  could  compensate  them  for  their  suficrings:  they  were 
also  constantly  lamenting  their  coming  into  the  bush. 

31at.— A  dirty  cold  day.  The  natives  searching  for  food  Found  a  recently- 
made  Maori  oven  and  a  wari.  1  also  distinctly  heard  the  roar  of  the  tide, 
which  was  to  me  aa  good  as  a  dinner.     A  showery  night ;  built  a  shelter. 

June  1st. — Proceeded  a  short  distance,  when  the  rain  cani)>clled  us  lo  build 
another  shelter.    The  tide  more  distinctly  to  be  heard. 

2nd. — Proceeded  a  short  distance,  and  camped  under  the  shelter  of  a  large 
rata ;  the  bush  one  complete  mass  of  briar,  supplejack,  and  ekiakia,  with  im- 
mense rata  trees. 

3rd.— Had  the  satisfaction  oF  seeing  the  tide  rise  in  the  river.  The  tra- 
velling still  very  bad,  but  hunger  and  the  prospect  of  relief  before  us  made  us 
get  through  a  Fair  day's  journey. 

4th, — During  the  night  the  rats  stole  the  provisions  designed  for  our  break- 
fast, so  we  had  to  start  without  one.  Accomplished  about  a  mile,  when  we 
saw  the  pa  of  the  Maories.  Fired  a  salute  of  powder,  but  received  no  answer, 
neither  could  we  discern  any  smoke ;  so  we  pushed  on,  and  by  night  reached 
our  old  quarters,  where  I  once  before  bad  slept  on  my  trip  with  Mr.  Beaphy 
down  the  coast. 

5tli. — To  be  disappointed  after  three  months'  aniious  anticipation  is  truly 
vexatious,  but  such  vras  the  case  witli  us,  for,  on  exploring  this  morning,  we 
found  two  canoes,  a  wart,  and  a  wata,  but  no  provisions— so,  after  many  days 
and  nights  looking  forward  to  a  full  meal  of  potatoes,  on  reaeliing  the  coast  we 
were  compelled  (o  eat  the  rimu,  or  seaweed,  instead.  Tcslerday  I  should 
have  thought  seaweed  poisonous,  or  nearly  no ;  now  I  cat  it  with  a  relish.  So 
much  lor  hunger.     A  dirty  wcl  day,  with  thunder  at  night. 

1  was  much  disappointed  in  the  last  S  or  10  miles  of  this  river.  ]  had  pre- 
viously seen  the  land  from  llio  coast,  and  thought  it  good  and  richly  wooded, 
where,  on  inspection,  1  found  a  wet  mossy  surface,  with  little,  iF  any,  vegetable 
soil,  the  growth  being  chiefly  rata.  It  will  certainly  not  be  in  mj  time  that 
the  banks  of  the  Kawatiri  will  be  cultivated  by  a  white  population. 

Prom  the  windings  of  this  river,  and  its  steep  granite  rocks,  and  also  from 
its  being  all  thickly  wooded,  I  Found  it  impossible  to  lake  any  bearing  oF  its 
course.  1  could  distinguish  by  the  sun  its  numerous  windings.  In  some  of 
lliem  I  found  it  run  due  E,,  Bomelimea  N.,  and  |irinci|ially  to  the  S.W.  or  W. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  whole  northern  bank  of  the  river,  down  which  I  IraveDed, 
is  perfectly  valueless,  being  mostly  black  birch,  and  very  steep.  There  appear 
no  indications  of  coal,  slate,  or  any  metals,  the  chief  formation  of  the  country 
being:  coarse  granite  rock.  The  opposite  bank  seemed  to  contain  pine-trees  in 
many  places,  and  to  have  large  flats  of  level  timbered  land ;  but  the  valley 
Inakaioiia  is  the  only  open  country  of  any  extent  on  the  banks  of  the  Kawatiri, 
from  the  Matukituki  to  its  embouchure. 

6th. — This  morning  we  saw  a  native  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  who  told 
us  the  Maories  were  at  Omau  collecting  mussels,  but  would  return  in  the 
evening.  We  launched  a  canoe  and  crossed  the  river,  but  found  nothing  eat- 
able there,  and  but  a  small  potato-garden.  This  is  the  first  year  the  natives 
have  resided  here,  and  to  form  a  cultivation  they  had  carried  their  seed  potatoes 
from  Mawera,  a  distance  of  nearly  60  miles,  over  a  most  difficult  country.  Re- 
turned to  our  shed  in  the  evening. 

I  think,  from  the  number  of  seals  I  saw  on  the  Black  Reef  and  on  the  rocks 
off  Tauranga,  it  would  pMiy  a  party  of  industrious  men  to  go  down  there  sealing. 
The  last  party  were  too  lazy,  and  not  properly  outfitted.  The  natives  tell 
me  the  seals  had  deserted  this  part  for  some  years,  but  were  now  returning  in 
great  quantities. 

At  Tauranga,  some  years  ago,  a  crew  from  a  sealing- vessel  landed  and  killed 
five  natives,  in  revenge  for  some  of  their  crew  having  been  killed  hy  Enihu 
for  the  crime  of  stealing  his  daughter. 

Last  year  a  party  of  natives,  residents  of  Mawera,  walked  to  Kawatiri  to  see 
the  sealing  party  and  boat,  and  established  small  potato- gardens  at  Tauranga, 
Totara,  and  Potikohua.  This  will  render  the  walk  from  the  Kawatiri  to 
Mawera  easy  to  accomplish.  We  also  found  the  ladders  to  the  miko  cliff  much 
improved,  and  several  other  alterations,  showing  the  traffic  that  had  taken 
place.  Mouwika  had  made  five  journeys  to  remove  his  effects  and  supply 
seed  potatoes. 

The  coast  from  Wanganui,  the  residence  of  Enihu,  to  the  river  Kawatiri,  is 
ddlcd  by  the  natives  Taitapu,  and  is  allowed  by  them  to  belong  to  Enihu  by 
conquest.  From  thence  southward  is  called  Potuni,  and  is  said  to  belong  to 
Tairoa,  the  present  chief  of  the  Ngatau  tribe. 

From  the  Kawatiri  to  the  Arahura  I  had  previously  seen,  and  the  character 
and  features  of  the  country  were  fully  described  by  Mr.  Heaphy  on  our  return  ; 
I  have  therefore  nothing  to  notice  except  a  few  personal  incidents,  the  relation 
of  which  would  interest  no  one. 

Since  my  last  visit  to  Taramakau,  the  natives  had  increased  their  wealth  by 
the  addition  of  three  pigs — a  boar  and  two  sows.  They  were  given  them  by 
the  natives  of  Massacre  Bay,  and  were  carried  down  here  during  the  summer. 
The  sows  had  each  a  litter  of  pigs  some  few  days  old  :  the  one  two,  the  other 
seven  youner  ones.  Pigs  being  new  to  them,  they  were  kept  in  the  chief^s 
house,  to  which  1,  being  a  stranger,  was  forced  to  resort ;  and  they  certainly 
did  not  add  to  the  comfort  of  visitors,  for  I  had  to  keep  up  a  continual  fight 
with  them  at  night  for  the  possession  of  my  blanket,  and  during  the  day  for  my 
kit  of  potatoes.  Pigs  may  tend  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  natives,  or  assist 
to  flavour  their  potatoes,  but  they  certainly  do  not  tend  to  increase  cleanliness 
or  promote  industry.  I  am  sure  nothing  could  be  so  useful  to  these  natives  as 
goats,  for  which  their  country  is  well  calculated.  Goats  would  be  more  useful, 
and  less  troublesome  in  their  potato-gardens.  The  skins  would  serve  them 
instead  of  dog  skins,  of  which  they  are  very  fond  ;  and  it  would  induce  them 
to  lessen  the  number  of  their  dogs,  the  whole  of  the  island  being  now  overrun 
with  them,  as  they  never  kill  a  dog  unless  for  its  skin.  I  took  much  trouble 
to  impress  the  value  of  goats  on  them,  and  promised  them  some  if  they  would 
come  and  fetch  them  from  Nelson,  which  tbav<  anmged  to  do. 

7th. — This  morning  we  crossed  the  riv«r^  oa.  aad  were  received  with 

a  hearty  welcome  by  the  natives.    There  n  •  wen  with  their  wiye% 
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•nd  fifc  boyi,  living  hore :  thpf  had  eaten  all  (heir  potatnes,  and  were  living 
on  mussels  and  I'ern-root.  The  naiive  Owika  lold  ua  he  was  nahamed  of  the 
diet  he  had  lo  offer  us,  but  that  the  scaling-boat  had  been  there,  and  the  patter 
had  consamed  all  his  potatoes  and  fiih.  This  being  the  first  ye»x  of  occupying 
Kawatiri,  he  bud  to  cairj'  his  seed  potatoes  from  the  Mawern.  The  naiivei 
are  members  of  the  Wealeyan  church.     A  dirty  wet  day. 

9lh. — My  natives  turned  out  to  procure  feru-root,  hoping  to  find  better  than 
the  notivea  gave  us.  They  could  Bnd  none,  and  relumed  cmply-handed  in 
the  evening. 

loth.— Slaying  with  the  natives,  and  sharing  their  food.  Found  some  sow- 
thistles  lo  improve  our  diet. 

Ilth. — The  natives  collected  and  cooked  an  oven  of  the  fem-tree.  A 
■howery  day. 

12th. — Shot  a  dozen  pigeons,  which  we  divided  amongst  the  natives. 

15th, — This  morning  at  daybreak  we  were  on  our  way  to  Arshura,  having 
in  company  Toperc  and  son,  and  a  lad  named  Henry ;  they  are  going  lo  Tsni- 
makau  for  seed  potatoes.  We  reached  Kamakawa,  and  put  up  for  the  night, 
which  proved  a  very  rainy  one. 

16lh.— A  rainy  day,  but  we  came  on  to  Tauranga  in  search  of  food,  it  being 
a  celebrated  place  for  mussels.  Saw  several  small  !eals  playing  about  on  the 
rocks.  The  natives  have  made  a  iiotato  garden  here  on  the  promise  of  the 
sealers  lo  return  with  a  lai^r  vessel  next  summer. 

laih.— Made  another  butnu  of  mussels,  so  that  we  are  now  prepared  for  cross- 
ing the  Tuhinu  range  when  the  weather  pGrmils — ^thus  escaping  14  or  15  uiiles 
of  very  difficult  beach  travelling,  known  in  Cook's  chart  as  the  Five  Fingers. 

19th. — Came  to  Tojiara,  collecting  a  small  quantity  offem-root  at  Okari  on 
our  way.     A  wet  drilling  day,  with  heavy  ram  at  night. 

20lh. — A  fine  day,  and  we  are  enabled  to  reach  the  Ngawaitakere,  and  get 
all  ready  to  cross  the  Tuhinu  range. 

Sunday,  Qlst. — This  momlng  I  was  astonished  by  seeing  the  natives  making 

frepaiaiions  to  start.  However,  such  was  the  case;  and  ihcy  told  me.  when 
remonstralcd  with  ibem,  ihat  they  had  the  authority  of  the  Church  allowing 
them  to  travel  on  a  Sunday  when  away  from  their  pas.  So  we  ascended,  ana 
slept  on  the  summit  of  the  Tihunl  range,     lluin, 

22nd. — Reached  Fotikahua,  and  made  some  preparations  for  cooking  the 
mamaku. 

24th.— Caine  on  to  the  ana  Matuku. 

25th.— Came  on  lo  the  Botuku. 

26th.— Reached  the  Miko,  when  the  natives  went  out  on  the  cUSs  snaring 
the  koukoit,  and  relumed  with  seventy-one  of  these  birds. 

27th. — Crossed  Ihe  Miko  range,  and  reached  (he  Punahaere,  where  we  slept. 

28th.— Came  on  to  the  Waimangati,  to  be  in  readiness  lo  reach  the  pa  in 
the  morning. 

29th. — Came  on  lo  ihe  pa  Kararoa,  and  once  again  in  my  life  enjoyed  a 
hearty  meal  of  potatoes.  Found  only  four  natives  and  two  children  residing 
here ;  the  others  had  left  lo  join  the  natives  of  Massacre  Bay,  now  tlie  wars 

80th. — Staid  at  the  pa  resting  ourselves.  For  what  reason  the  natives  choose 
to  live  here  I  cannot  imagine.  It  is  a  place  devoid  of  all  value  or  inlcrest. 
They  have  but  little  ground  to  cultivate,  and  they  catch  no  fish,  the  only  ac< 
ceptable  food  being  ibe  mussels,  which  lliey  find  on  the  rocks  on  a  calm  day 
at  low  water.     There  Is  not  even  the  ponamu  to  be  found  here  as  an  induce- 

July  1st.— Made  an  early  sInH  for  Maweta  ibis  morning,  which  we  reached 
about  midday,  and  found  the  chief  Te  Uru  there  with  a  lot  of  natives,  Tc  Urn 
'    '     *  ik.^  °^  Tairoa,  and  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Ngaiau  tribe.    Had 
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a  long  cry,  with  much  ruhbing  of  notes,  which  ended  in  a  least  of  potatxiei. 
I  found  some  fresh  arriTaU  of  natives  here  sbce  my  hut  viaty  who  had  walked 
over  from  the  £.  coast. 
7  th. — A  fine  day,  but  very  cold.    All  the  surrounding  country  corered  with 

snow. 

9th. — Started  with  a  large  number  of  natives,  twenty-eight  in  ally  for  Tara- 
makau,  which  we  reached  in  the  evening,  and  were  received  with  the  hearty 
welcome  usual!  v  given  to  strangers. 

10th. — At  '1  aramakau,  feasting  on  potatoes.  From  Taramakan,  on  a  dear 
day,  seen  bearing  S.E.,  is  a  loftv- capped  mountun,  which  is  consideFably  higher 
than  the  mean  range  of  which  it  forms  part.  This  peak  is  called  by  the  natives 
Rai  Mataiu,  and  is  seen  from  the  eastern  coast,  at  Port  Cooper.  The  river 
Taramakan,  and  also  the  branch  of  the  river  Mawera  called  Potikahauhan,  take 
their  rise  from  this  mountain. 

Sunday,  12th. — Attended  native  service  and  school  in  the  evening.  The 
natives  here  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  attend  service  regu- 
larly ;  but  they  appear  to  me  very  ignorant  of  its  nature  or  meaning. 

13th. — I  wished  the  Maories  to  proceed  with  me  to  the  southward,  but  they 
refused,  and  those  living  here  told  me  I  could  not  go  during  the  winter :  so  I 
found  myself  fixed  here  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

My  journal  during  the  three  ensuing  months  contains  little  except  a  record 
of  the  weather,  and  of  little  excursions  I  took  to  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  country,  and  of  native  habits  and  customs.  I  therefore  omit  it,  exoeptmg 
a  few  unconnected  remarks  I  pencilled  down  from  time  to  time. 

Paroa  was  the  only  place  where  I  found  a  native  avaricious.  I  moved  into 
a  new  house  there  from  the  pigs  and  fleas,  when  E.  Toto  wanted  payment  for 
the  house  and  potatoes  he  gave  me.  I  therefore  left  him,  when  he  was  taken 
to  task  by  the  other  natives. 

There  are  two  men,  four  women,  and  three  children,  living  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Mawera,  on  the  northern  bank ;  and  two  men,  two  women,  and  seven 
children  on  the  southern  bank.  They  are  all  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Church 
but  two,  who  are  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  natives  here  preserve  the  birds  they  catch  during  the  winter  months, 
when  thev  arc  in  excellent  condition,  in  a  rimu  or  sea-weed  bag.  They  open 
the  bird  down  the  back,  and  take  out  all  the  bones ;  they  then  lay  the  flesh  of 
the  bird  in  a  shallow  platter  made  of  the  bark  of  the  totara-tree,  which  is  called 
a  patua,  when  they  cook  the  bird  by  applying  red-hot  stones ;  they  then  place 
the  cooked  birds  in  the  rimu  bag,  and  {)our  over  them  the  extracted  fat,  and  tie 
tightly  the  mouth  of  the  bag.  I  have  tasted  birds  kept  two  years  in  this 
manner,  and  found  them  very  good.  They  also  keep  eels  and  seals  in  the 
same  way,  using  whale-oil  for  their  preservation. 

This  district  used  to  be  noted  for  its  numerous  birds — wekas,  kakapos,  and 
kiwis — but  they  are  now  almost  extirpated  by  the  wild  dogs. 

The  seasons  are  earlier  than  in  Blind  Bay,  although  a  degree  more  S.  This 
is  shown  by  the  vegetation.  The  natives  also  plant  their  gardens  much 
sooner.  They  tell  me  they  have  no  crop  if  they  plant  in  December,  which  is 
the  month  usually  chosen  by  the  natives  in  Cook's  Straits.  Potato* planting  is 
a  regular  feast  among  the  natives  here,  and  all  the  good  things  are  reserved 
for  and  produced  on  this  occasion,  the  chiefs  trying  to  outdo  each  other  in 
liberality  and  profusion.  In  the  present  instance,  two  lar^e  ovens  of  potatoes 
and  fish  were  cooked  and  consumed,  also  a  poha  of  ready-dressed  wekas  ;  and, 
in  the  evening,  a  stick  of  tobacco  and  a  basket  of  cooked  potatoes  were  given 
to  each  workman.  There  is  great  taste  shown  by  the  natives  in  the  poha,  or 
bag  of  preserved  wekas ;  and  I  believe  it  is  always  made  for  a  present,  for 
which  they  expect  a  return.  They  very  neatly  tie  the  leaves  of  the  raupo,  or 
bulrush,  round  the  poha.  It  is  then  placed  on  a  three-legged  stool,  and 
mounted  with  a  well  and  hand*'  *^ven  crown,  made  of  feathers  of  the 
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birds  (^ndoscd.  The  one  I  aaw  contnioed  one  buodrei]  birdi,  anJ  was  eivcii 
by  Tipia  to  Ewi,  being-  a  preicnt  in  return  for  one  of  inoka,  or  ilog-fish.  fipift 
and  party,  on  presenting  the  poha,  were  also  fed,  or  rather  gorged,  each 
having  a  bit  oi'  potatoes  and  taro,  a  large  quantity  of  the  kotiro,  or  preserved 
potato,  and  garnished  well  with  dilTorent  sorts  of  lish.  The  natives  appear 
particularly  fond  of  giving  and  receiving  presents,  and  I  think  the  first  donor 
gets  ofl'the  best. 

Potato- pi  an  ting  requires  great  labour  here.  The  natives  having  no  axes 
for  felling  trees,  are  obliged  to  ascend  all  the  trees  and  cut  oH  the  boughs,  and 
as  the  timber  will  not  burn,  all  has  to  be  carried  from  the  ground.  Thero  is 
no  supplejack,  but  there  are  some  very  large  rata-trees,  which  are  worse.  The 
axe  I  carried  wa^  constantly  in  use,  and  tended  materially  to  increase  their 
clearings. 

In  most  of  the  charts  of  New  Zealand,  there  is  kid  down,  about  the  middle 
of  this  island,  a  large  lake,  called  Lake  Kora.  No  such  lake  exists,  but  thero 
is  a  large  miid-flat,  or  salt-water  lake,  on  tlie  E.  cosst,  near  to  Port  Cooper, 
and  bounding  one  side  of  the  Bhecp-run  of  the  Mcasrs.  Deans.  Poturingamotu, 
which  is  called  by  the  natives  Wiora,  and,  having  the  same  pronunciation,  I 
imi^ne  to  be  the  aame  lake  improperly  placed. 

There  are  only  seven  natives  living  at  Paroa— a  man.awomaii,  and  five 
children,  of  the  Weslejan  Church. 

There  are  twenty-four  niilivcs  at  Taramakau — men,  women,  and  children. 
Twenty  of  these  are  members  of  the  Church,  and  four  of  the  WesJeytui  con- 
There  are  only  three  natives   living  at   Arahura— a  man,  wife,  and  one 
daughter.     They  aro  members  of  the  Church. 

There  are  four  natives  living  at  Okitika^ono  man,  two  women,  and  one 
child — ^membcrs  of  the  Church, 

The  natives  tell  me  there  is  a  lake  and  a  gnus  plain  of  same  size  on  the 
banks  of  this  river,  but  I  am  loo  anxious  to  proceed  to  visit  them. 

In  October  and  November  commences  the  fishing  season  here — the  mutta, 
or  white- bait,  entering  the  rivers  with  the  tide  in  great  quantities.  They  are 
in  such  shoals  that  I  nave  seen  the  dogs  standing  on  the  banks  and  lapping 
them  from  the  stream.  The  natives  take  large  numben,  which  they  lay  on 
flax  mats,  and  expose  to  the  sun  three  nr  four  days ;  they  then  peck  them 
tightly,  and  preserve  them  in  their  storehouses  for  winter  use. 

October  I2tb. — With  a  right  good  wilt  I  mounted  my  load  on  my  back,  and 
after  many  shakes  of  the  hand,  and  much  rubbing  of  noses,  I  left  the  Tara- 
makau natives,  and  for  once  more  felt  myself  moving  with  my  own  inclination. 
I  bad  the  company  of  the  three  chiels  at  this  place,  vii.,  Te  Kau-hauke, 
Tipiha,  and  I'acture,  with  his  daughter  (leaving  my  own  |)Brty  behind),  Just 
in  niy  ojiinion  a  nice  little  party.  Wc  reached  Arahura,  and  put  up  (or  the 
night,  which  proved  a  rainy  one. 

IStb.— Fine.  Started  for  Okitika,  a  river  of  some  considerable  size,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  was  formerly  a  lai^  pa,  occupied  by  Enihu,  and  the  other 
natives  now  living  at  Wanganui.  There  is  an  old  canoe  here,  which  the 
natives  told  me  was  once  used  for  hapuka  fishing  in  fine  weather,  but  that  the 
sea  has  encroached  on  the  land  and  rendered  the  bar  dangerous.  There  is 
some  good  bush  land  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  and  some  tara  plantations  of 
former  days.     Walked  out  6  miles. 

16th. — Xaunched  the  canoe  and  crossed  to  the  other  bank,  where  we  bad  to 
erect  a  shelter  against  the  wind  and  rain. 

1 9tl). — Fine.  Soon  after  daylight  we  shouldered  our  respective  burdens,  and 
made  a  good  start,  reaching  a  stream  of  water  culled  Paiere,  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  iTiore  for  G  or  6  miles.  We  took  breakfast  at  a  small  iiotuto  garden 
here,  and  again  moved  on  to  a  small  stream  called  Totam,  which  is  narrow 
~   d  fordable,  but  runs  very  strong.     We  look  a  small  repast  here  and  waited 
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for  the  tide.  When  we  could  proceed  we  walked  to  another  stream  called 
Mikonui,  which  we  reached  by  dark,  and  also  stopped  here  some  time  for  the 
tide ;  but  we  crossed  at  last,  having  to  swim  over  twice  to  carry  our  clothes. 
The  whole  distance,  about  16  miles,  is  a  dense  mass  of  wood— on  the  hills 
chiefly  rata,  and  pine  on  the  flat  The  travelline  for  the  greater  part  is  oo  a 
loose  shifting  sand.     Bearing  of  the  coast  about  S.  W. 

20th. — Started  with  the  rising  sun,  and  after  proceeding  about  2  miles,  came 
to  a  curious  headland  or  clifl*,  named  by  the  natives  Paramata,  which  projects 
some  way  into  the  sea,  and,  from  its  position  and  appearance,  must  be  a  bold 
head.  I  could  take  no  latitudes,  my  sextant  having  been  spoilt  by  the  wet 
Here  I  found  a  stratum  of  very  flne  slate  on  a  bed  of  inferior  coal,  under  a  kind 
of  blue  clay.  The  slate  is  hard,  of  a  flne  grain,  splits  freely,  and  is  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  resembling  Welsh  slate.  About  6  miles  further  we  came  to  a 
good  sized  stream,  named  Waita,  about  half-a-mile  across,  which  we  forded 
chin  deep.  There  is  but  little  land  on  the  banks  of  this  river  available  for  cul- 
tivation before  you  come  to  the  minor  hills,  from  which  rise  the  mountains  that 
bound  the  W.  coast.  We  made  a  Ion?  march,  and  a  little  after  sunset  came  to 
the  mouth  of  another  large  stream  called  Wanganui,  when  we  camped  for  the 
night  at  a  native  |)a,  but  the  inhabitants  were  absent ;  we  found  some  potatoes 
however  for  our  supper.  From  Waita  to  this  place  the  beach  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  sand  and  rocks  alternately,  and  the  coast  mostly  bounded  by  difi. 
The  Wanganui  is  a  pretty  river,  but  with  little  level  land,  and  all  woocfed.  It 
was  here  George  Darn  well  and  party  beached  their  boat.  There  is  also  a 
peculiar  headland  on  this  river,  sketches  of  which  I  made.     Fine. 

21st. — About  midday,  when  the  tide  permitted,  we  crossed  this  river,  and 
reached  another  called  Poeru,  which  is  a  strong  running  stream,  about  150 
yards  wide.  It  is  much  noted  for  a  pond  on  its  banks  abounding  in  eels  of  a 
fine  quality,  which  is  a  summer  residence  of  the  natives.  The  coast  for  about 
6  miles  is  still  bounded  by  a  range  of  clifls,  and  is  in  all  directions  a  dense 
mass  of  forest,  chiefly  rata  on  the  hills  and  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  either 
large  or  small ;  the  pine  tribe  predominates.  The  route  from  Taramakau  is 
across  a  series  of  small  sandy  bays,  with  rocky  points  dividing  them.  The 
bearinof  of  the  coast,  S.S.W.  by  compass.     Rain  towards  evening. 

I  believe  I  have  now  acquired  the  two  greatest  requisites  for  bushmen  in 
New  Zealand,  viz.,  the  capability  ol'  walking  barefoot,  and  the  pro|)er  method 
of  cooking  and  eating  fern-root.  I  had  often  looked  forward  with  dread  to 
the  time  when  my  shoes  would  be  woni  out,  often  fearing  I  should  be  left  a 
barefooted  cripple  in  some  desolate  black-birch  forest,  or  on  this  deserted 
coast ;  but  now  I  can  trudge  along  merrily  barefoot,  or  with  a  pair  of  native 
sandals,  called  by  the  natives  pairairai,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  flax,  or,  what 
is  more  durable,  the  leaves  of  the  ti  or  flax-tree.  I  can  make  a  sure  footing  in 
crossing  rivers  and  ascending  or  descending  precipices ;  in  fact  I  feel  1  am 
just  beginning  to  make  exploring  easy  work.  A  good  pair  of  sandals  will  last 
about  two  days*  hard  work,  and  they  take  only  about  twenty  minutes  to  make. 

22nd. — Made  «n  early  start  this  morning,  and  after  travelling  along  a  rocky 
beach  about  4  miles,  came  to  a  mountain  torrent  falling  over  a  large  bed  of 
granite  rocks.  It  is  called  Wairoa,  and  is  a  very  ugly  stream  to  ford.  The 
natives  told  me  four  young  men  were  lately  drowned  in  crossing  it  We  all 
got  safely  over,  and  walked  to  Okaritu,  passinganother  stream,  named  Wutaki, 
on  our  road.  We  found  some  natives  here.  It  is  about  10  miles  from 
Wairoa  or  Okaritu,  but  there  b  no  level  land,  the  snow-capped  range  coming 
down  to  the  coast. 

At  Wairoa  is  the  wreck  of  a  large  sealing  boat  taooa^  a  loi  of  underlMnisii. 
It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  high  water,  ami  til  ^^  the  bushet 

and  the  appearance  of  the  wreck  show  that  the  aer  "^bg  fieoa 

this  coast.     This  also  api)ears  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  i 

Okaritu  is  the  pa  where  Enihu  captured  and  kilM 
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the  Ngaltau  tribe,  and  «!«>  took  Tj  Uni,  the  chief,  pruoni^r,  whom  he  hti 
since  released  to  return  here  antl  worli  itreenstonc  for  htm.  Tlierc  are  the  re- 
meing  of  a  very  W^  pa  here,  which  was  rexoncd  to  Tar  fishing  and  bird 
catching.  That  these  places  abound  in  eels  I  had  full  proof  during  my  visit 
here,  the  diet  beinR  noihine  else,  and  was  served  out  in  liberal  quantities,  to 
dogs  as  well  as  Christians,  three  times  a  day. 

There  are  ili  natives  living  here — tno  men  and  four  women,  vlio  are  of  the 
Wesleyan  church,  and  very  punctual,  and  oppurenlly  very  zealous  in  Iheir 
worship.  This  pa  should  be  celebrated  Tor  the  number  of  dogs  kept  by  the 
native*,  and  all  in  good  eondition. 

23rd. — Staying  at  Okaritu,  the  wind  coming  from  the  N.E,,  and  bringing 
its  usual  companion,  heavy  rain.  Okaritu  is  a  larfre  mud-fluC  ol'at  least  10,000 
acres  in  extent,  but  nearlv  all  covered  at  high-water,  and  is  only  remarkable 
for  Its  quaniily  of  fish.  The  timber  here  is  very  small,  and  appears  of  recent 
KTOWlh.  I  think  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range  has  been  recently  washed 
by  the  ocean.  At  high-water,  and  at  this  season,  when  the  rata  is  beginning 
to  bloom,  this  is  ane  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  scenery  I  have  seen  in 
New  Zealand.  It  is  a  great  resort  for  all  kinds  of  water-fowl,  and  ihe  Paradise 
dueks  come  here  from  all  quarters  in  the  moulting  season.  Commenced  wearing 
my  third  new  shirt.     My  wardrobe  now  sadly  diminished  in  bulk. 

28lh. — About  midday,  at  low-water,  we  constructed  a  raft  of  the  blosaom 
stalks  of  the  Sax,  and  crossed  the  river,  when  we  walked  about  4  miles  to  a 
small  stream  called  Toiara,  having  very  pretty  scenery,  but  otherwise  of  do 
value.  From  Ukaritu  the  route  is  along  a  range  of  low  cliHs  with  a  sandy 
and  roeky  beach,  only  passable  at  low-water.  We  ato]i[>ed  lierc  for  the  night, 
Ihe  tide  preventing  our  onward  progress. 

29th. — After  nrocceding  about  2  miles  we  reached  another  stream  alio  named 
Totara,  and  mucn  like  Its  namesake.  We  were  obliged  to  erect  a  shelter  at 
this  place  against  a  regular  tempest  of  wind  and  rain. 

3Isl, — Showery.  The  natives  proposed  leaving  our  loads  here  and  returning 
to  (!)karitu  to  atteiid  service  on  Sunday.  To  this  I  gave  consent,  knowing  that 
I  should  get  a  good  dinner  of  eels  and  more  comforlable  lodging. 

I  am  much  astonished  lo  find  amongst  the  natives  in  these  distant  parts  so 
much  ttlcniion  paid  to  their  fornis  of  religion,  which  is  tlic  Church  and  We»- 
Icyan.  Much  animosity  appears  to  exist  between  them  :  and  although  in  some 
jifaces  there  are  only  bii  or  seven  natives,  yet  they  have  separa't  places  of 
worship,  two  schools,  and  are  always  quarrelling  about  religion,  each  |*riy 
asserting  its  own  to  be  Ifac  proper  service  to  God.  There  are  sonic  f<;w  who 
have  been  christened  by  the  late  Rev.  C.  L.  Reny,  and  a  few  also  by  Mr. 
Aldred,  the  Westeyan  missionary. 

3rd. — Made  another  start  and  reached  our  shed  and  burdens  again. 

4th. — Proceeded  about  4  miles  along  a  rocky  and  shingly  beach,  and  came 
lo  a  taree  mountain  rapid  running  over  a  large  granite  bed.  The  plaee  is 
called  Waihau,  and  I  found  it  so  flooded  as  to  defy  my  crossing,  and  there 
being  no  means  of  a^crnding,  or  any  shelter  to  await  its  falling,  1  was  obliged, 
though  vcn?  reluctantly,  lo  return  to  our  shed  at  Totara. 

7lh.— Made  a  resolute  start  to  cross,  if  possible,  over  the  Waihau,  which, 
with  great  difficulty  and  at  the  risk  of  our  lives,  we  accomplished.  It  was  at 
this  pWe  that  the  wekai  had  been  caught  I  had  feasted  on  atTaramakau: 
they  resort  here,  dogs  being  unable  to  cross  the  river  alter  them.  Slept  at  a 
native  war!  here.     Fine. 

9lh. — Again  making  southing,  and  reached  a  stream  called  Waikukupa, 
deep  and  not  fordable,  but  of  no  other  nnle.  Paaseil  on  to  another  stream 
Oil  led  Mtroroa,  whore  wo  camped  for  the  night,  having  spent  much  of  the 
day  constructing  a  raft  to  crosf  the  Waikukupa.     About  3  miles  of  travelling 

1,— Proceede<t  onwards,  and  rounded  a  headland  named  Kohaihai,  a  low 
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rocky  point ;  and  managed,  after  diffiedt  walking,  to  readi  a  river  cdlad 
Waiweka,  where  we  conatnicted  a  raft  readj  for  croaiing  in  the  noniliig. 

11th.— -Croiaed  the  river,  which  if  a  verj  dangeroos  atreaaa  flowing  froM 
the  moontaina  over  a  rod^y  bed,  and  proceeded  to  another  aaMil  atream,  wUeh 
we  croned,  when  the  rain  compelled  us  to  erect  a  shelter. 

18th. — ^The  weather  permitting  us  to  proceed,  we  came  aloiig  the  bMe  of  a 
low  nmg^  of  cli&called  the  Parapara,  and  on  to  the  Utmnoa.  a  sanll  haedlanrf, 
the  terminus  of  the  dift,  when  a  short  sandy  beach  brought  ua  to  the  ao  ' 
of  a  small  stream  called  Matukituki,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night.     Fi 
Kohaihai  headland  to  this  point  is  about  16  miles.    jBearing  8.W. 

14th. — After  nrooeeding  about  8  miles  along  a  rocky  bMch  we  cnne  to  a 
small  point  called  Makawiho,  on  rounding  which  we  crossed  the  Wsdtaki,  a 
mountain  stream,  and  proceeded  onwards  to  a  small  potato  nrden  at  Pone* 
girangi,  where  we  pot  up  for  tlie  night  and  the  morrow.  Distanoa  aboet  % 
miles. 

i6th.— Proceeded  about  6  miles,  and  arrived  at  Parika,  the  rendenee  of 
Tutfope.  We  passed  a  small  stream  odled  Hunuakura,  of  no  note  or  valua. 
At  Psnka  we  received  the  welcome  of  strangers  in  a  boimtifol  snpfily  of  fora- 
loot,  preserved  wekas,  and  fish.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  here,  it  being 
only  a  summer  residence  on  account  of  the  eels  in  the  river.  , 

The  natives  attach  a  great  value  to  their  peenstone  meris,  or  battle-exea  of 
former  times,  so  much  so,  that  they  are  buned  with  thdr  owners.  After  re- 
maining in  the  ground  some  five  or  riz  years  they  are  dug  up,  and  given  to  the 
nearest  relation  of  the  decnsed.  The  natives  faiave  alio  aafo  hidingwplaoea  for 
them,  in  order  that,  if  surprised  and  conooered,  as  in  former  timeS}  tbeir  cnenues 
mi^ht  not  find  them  among  thdr  spoil.  I  saw  one  belonging  to  To  Baipa, 
which  has  descended  fnm  time  unknown,  and  which  thej  sav  Enihn  made  war 
on  their  tribe  to  obtain,  but  could  not*find  it,  the  men  being  hidden  mt  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  pool  of  water.. 

There  are  only  07  natives,  adults  and  diildren,  living  on  the  W.  ooaat  N. 
of  lat  44*,  all  of  whom  profess  some  form  of  Christianity :  S9  of  thcM  are 
members  of  the  Church,  and  68  Wesleyans.  » 

18th. — A  shower  of  nun  formed,  in  our  united  opinions,  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  romaining  here  another  day.  Wo  managed  to  dry 'enough  eels  to  leita 
week.    There  are  no  provisions  to  be  found  here  saving  the  kakote. 

19th. — Afler  travelling  about  3  miles  we  came  to  a  headland  called  Titihaia. 
where  I  slipped,  or  was  rather  washed  from  a  rock  by  the  sea,  which  crashed 
my  foot  between  the  rocks,  and  severely  strained  my  right  ankle.  I  was  also 
hurt  in  several  places  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  granite,  which  save  me  much 
pain.  Finding  I  could  not  clamoer  the  rocks  among  which  1  fell,  I  was 
obliged  to  suffer  myself  to  be  led  towards  Parika,  which  my  lameness  and  the 
tide  prevented  us  reaching  that  evening. 

2(>th. — With  much  pmn  I  crawled  to  Parika,  where  I  bound  up  my  leg,  and 
repeatedlv  bathed  it  m  cold  water,  which  served  to  deaden  tne  pain,  and 
dressed  the  other  scratches  with  weka  oil. 

•  26tb. — Paeturi  and  Tipiha  requested  leave  to  return  to  Taramakau,  leaving 
Te  Raipo  with  me,  to  which  proposition  I  was  compelled  to  agree. 

After  another  week's  rest  I  tnought  myself  sufficiently  recovered  to  pro- 
ceed, though  my  ankle  was  still  far  from  strong ;  but  ten  days  foUowea  of 
almost  continual  rain.  Our  provisions  were  gettmg  short,  the  country  to  the 
southward  was  of  the  wildest,  most  barren  and  forbidding  description,  so  I  at 
last  made  up  my  mind  to  return,  having  made  my  way  aixNit  80  miles  furth^ 
along  the  coast  than  on  my  former  expedition  with  Mr.  Heaphy. 

I  was  induced  to  make  Parika,  or  rather  Titibara,  the  terminus  of  my  south- 
ing for  many  reasons.  M^  Ismeness  had  made  me  anxious  to  return  to  Nelson, 
the  summer  season  was  last  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  I  dreaded  the  idea  of 
another  long  winter.    The  country  I  was  traversing  was  quite  worthlcaa  n  my 
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opinion,  and  most  certainly  so  as  rcspectei!  Nelson.  I  wished  to  return  liy  a 
fresh  route,  and  see  somelhin);  more  of  the  interior  of  the  countr7,  and  I  hail 
resolved  10  try  the  Mawera,  if  1  abandoned  the  idea  of  crossing  the  ialand  from 
Tamniakau  to  Port  Levi.  If  I  had  urged  the  nstirea  to  proceed  with  me  to 
tlie  southward  I  could  not  base  had  tneir  service*  to  assist  me  with  their 
canoes  up  the  Mawera,  and  being  here  without  resourcea  I  was  mueh  at  their 
mercy.  Ekchu  also  had  u  runaway  wire  from  Wakapuaka,  and  dared  not  return 
coastways,  which  would  have  been  our  shortest  route. 

When  I  told  Te  Baipo  of  my  intention  he  was  much  pleased.  He  told  me 
that  having  only  one  white  man  on  his  hands  was  too  great  ■  responsibility  :  if 
there  had  been  two,  he  said,  he  would  not  have  cared — one  might  live  to  tell 
the  fate  of  the  other  if  an  accident  happened  to  him,  but  if  I  died  it  would 
likely  be  said  that  he  had  killed  me  for  the  sake  of  eating  or  plundering. 

So  on  Friday,  December  11,1  turned  roy  face  homewards ;  first  to  rejoin 
my  own  natives,  and  then  endeavour  once  more  to  seethe  face  of  a  while  man, 
and  bear  my  native  tongue.  A  few  days  brought  us  back  among  the  natives, 
although  mv  lameness  made  walking  rather  difficult.  We  passed  in  succession 
Okaritii,  Wanganui,  Waila,  Paiere,  and  Okitika,  reaching  Arahura  on  Decem- 
ber 22nd.  The  nett  day  ne  slept  at  Taramakau,  and  arrived  at  Mawera  on 
Christmas  Day.  This  was  well  kept  by  the  natives,  followers  of  both  tho 
Church  and  Wcsleyan  body.  There  were  four  services  in  the  day,  and  feasting 
filled  up  the  intervals  between  them. 

December  is  a  glorious  month  of  dietary  amongst  the  natives  on  the  coast, 
as  freah  fruit  and  vegetables  are  then  coming  into  season.  The  rivers,  largo 
or  small,  abound  in  eels,  hawera,  upukuroro,  haparu,  paiiki,  and  imrauki  i  tbe 
fruit  of  the  ekiakia  is  then  ripe,  called  by  the  natives  tawara,  and  is  veiT 
luscious,  more  like  a  conserve  than  a  fruit ;  the  honey  of  the  fiu  blossom  m 
also  in  season,  called  korari,  and,  when  mixed  with  fem-root,  also  makes  ft 
species  of  confectionary ;  the  natives  also  commence  on  the  young  potaloea 
and  turnips,  and  make  (aro  ovens  of  tho  tnamakou,  and  of  a  species  of  the  ti, 
the  stem  of  which  is  the  eatable  part,  and  is  called  koari ;  it  is  very  sweet  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  This  month  also  the  sandflies  are  most  numerous,  driving 
the  natives  to  all  sorts  of  ex|icdicntg  to  get  rid  of  ihem.  Fire  is  the  hctt  pro- 
tection ;  and  you  see  all  the  houses  with  a  fire  inside  and  outside,  placed  so 
that  the  smoke  protects  the  entrance  or  doorway.  You  partake  of  your  mcoli 
'  under  the  shelter  of  llie  smoke  of  a  circle  of  fires,  the  natives  objecting  to  eat 
in  their  houses  on  accoimt  of  the  largo  meat-Qy. 

The  15th  of  December  was  tbe  anniversary  of  my  leaving  Frascr,  the  last 
white  person  I  saw  on  the  banks  of  tho  Rotuili  river. 

Conclusion  of  tho  year  1847,  the  whole  of  which  I  have  spent  among  iho 
natives,  and  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Butler  or  Kawatiri,  during  which  tima 
I  have  lived  on  the  pruduce  of  the  country,  and  the  few  potatoes  I  have  had 
on  the  coast,  which  are  now,  from  want  of  proper  cultivation,  almost  un- 
eatable.    I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  English  the  whole  year. 

While  1  was  at  Ol^itika,  one  of  the  native  children,  the  son  of  Tipia,  of 
about  seven  years  of  age,  took  such  a  lancy  to  me  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
could  get  away  from  him.  When  I  came  away,  he  clung  round  my  legs, 
crying,  and  I  was  obliged  to  remove  him  by  force.  His  faUier  wished  me  to 
take  him  with  me,  but  hia  mother  refused,  which  I  was  glad  of,  as  he  would 
have  been  much  in  our  way  in  difficulties,  and  unable  (o  hear  (he  hardships  of 
the  bush.  At  this  place,  also,  an  incident  occurred  by  which  I  gained  great 
repute  amongst  the  natives.  A  party  ol'  us  had  paddled  to  Kunaere  one 
morning  eel-fi.«hing ;  and  on  returning  in  (be  evening,  at  every  good  situation 
we  took  a  draught  with  our  kupenga  for  upukororo,  when  at  one  place  the 
canoe  was  left  with  two  children  in  it,  who,  by  playing  with  the  oars,  brought 
tile  canoe  into  the  current,  and  as  it  wus  making  rapid  headway  for  a,  very 
d  shoal,  I  jum[ieil  into  another  canoe,  paddli^d  across  ihu  river  to  the 
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eddy,  and,  towing  the  canoe  up  the  other  bank,  regraincd  a  sofficient  length  to 
enable  me  to  recross  to  our  proper  station,  when  a  cry  amongst  the  natives  at 
the  restoration  of  their  children  put  an  end  to  a  pleasant  day's  fishing. 

On  the  24th  January  I  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  funeral  of  a 
woman.  Two  native  carpenters  made  a  strong  but  rough  coffin  of  totara  planks, 
sawn  out  of  the  solid  log ;  and  at  sunset  the  body  was  placed  in  the  coffin,  care- 
fully wrapi)ed  up  in  the  mat  she  wore  while  living.  The  body  was  tied  down, 
and  carricu  to  the  place  of  burial,  where  a  moderately  deep  grave  had  been  dog 
by  the  voung  men ;  a  hymn  and  some  prayers  were  said  over  it,  the  cofiBn  was 
lowered,  and  the  earth  filled  in.  The  whole  of  the  funeral  was  conducted  by 
the  men,  all  of  whom,  within  reach,  attended.  Everything  belonging  to  tM 
deceased  was  buried  in  her  grave ;  and  all  her  stores  of  food  were  cooked  in  a 
large  humu,  and  .distributed  to  each  male  adult.  There  was  no  crying,  and 
ap()arently  very  little  mourning,  the  deceased  having  no  near  relatives.  I  have 
now  witnessed  a  birth,  marriage,  and  death  amongst  the  natives. 

I  now  made  up  my  mind  to  go  up  the  Mawera,  or  River  Grey,  and  visit  the 
lake  from  which  it  is  said  to  take  its  rise.  I  proposed  then  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  country  lying  between  it  and  the  plains  of  the  £.  coast,  and  to 
be  guided  by  circumstances  as  to  my  future  route.  Here,  however,  I  was 
forced  to  remain  stationary  for  a  month.  Ekehu  had  gone  fishing  with  a  party 
to  the  northward,  and  did  not  return  for  nearly  three  weeks,  whilst  the  last  ten 
days  were  fully  occupied  in  making  preparations  for  another  start,  repairing 
canoes,  and  laying  in  a  stock  of  provisions  for  the  bush.  This  interval  of  rest 
afforded  me  however  the  opportunity  of  making  a  few  observations  on  the 
general  character  of  this  part  of  the  country.  From  Cape  Farewell,  until  yoa 
arrive  at  the  River  Grey,  a  range  of  mountains  runs  parallel  to  the  coast, 
sending  down  to  the  sea  spurs  or  lateral  forest  ridges,  terminating  in  cliffs  and 
headlands  more  or  less  bold  and  precipitous,  the  valleys  or  ravines  between 
each  of  these  contributing  a  stream  more  or  less  considerable,  fed  by  the  snows 
of  the  central  chain  and  the  drainage  of  its  sides.  In  walking  therefore  aloog 
the  coast  between  these  ])oints,  you  have  frequently  to  clamber  over  a  rockr 
promontory  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  or,  where  this  is  impossible,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  receding  tide  to  pass  round  its  base,  strewed  by  the  granite 
fragments  which  have  been  detached  by  the  action  of  the  water  ;  and  having 
toiled  among  the  broken  rocks  for  a  greater  or  less  number  of  miles,  yoa  again 
come  to  another  stretch  of  sandy  beach,  another  river  to  be  forded,  and  another 
precipice  to  try  the  goodness  of  your  footing  and  your  nerves.  The  only  inter- 
ruption to  this  occurs  on  the  banks  of  the  Duller.  The  mountains  here  re- 
ceding from  the  coast  leave  a  large  level  tract  of  forest,  through  which  the 
river  takes  its  course  to  the  sea,  having  first  broken  through  the  rocky  gorge 
which  detained  us  so  long  at  its  base :  and  then  the  same  description  of  country 
recommences  until  you  reach  Mawera. 

My  route  down  the  Duller  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  interior 
of  this  mountainous  region,  through  the  midale  of  which  it  seems  to  have 
broken  its  way.  My  journal  sufficiently  shows  my  opinion  of  the  country  on 
its  banks.  The  Inakaiona  valley  alone  seems  adapted  for  the  habitation  of 
man  ;  and  from  the  Arahure  I  saw  the  opening  at  its  southern  extremity,  about 
50  miles  inland,  running  nearly  due  S.  It  may  be  described  as  a  large  tract 
of  level  country  extending  from  the  Duller  to  the  Mawera,  or  Grey,  GO  miles 
long  by  4  or  5  in  breadth,  separated  from  the  sea  by  the  mountain  ridge  of  the 
coast,  and  hemmed  in  to  the  £.  by  the  mountains  of  the  interior;  but  shortly 
l^efore  you  arrive  at  the  Mawera,  the  chai*  bv  of, the  country  is  totally 
changed.  The  hills  diminish  in  height,  ;  ''''^^***~  *uiking  into  the  opsa 
country ;   and  from  the  Grey  you  look  ov  ^  «eatW  imrialifn 

country,  with  a  coast-line  of  40  miles,  bomid.  am  Igf  tha  liM 

of  the  horizon.    Having  passed  this  traet,  yt  pof  mm4^ 

precipices,  torrents,  and  *  •^^  a  I 
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Southern  Alps  of  New  Zealand.  As  far  as  my  own  eiperienee  goes,  I  ahoiiM 
■ay  tbat  it  ia  not  iitijiossible  to  follow  tbe  coast  down  to  Dusky  Bay,  if  you 
ran  guani  against  the  danger  oV  starvallon ;  but  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  any- 
thing  to  induce  mo  to  thinlt  it  would  be  attended  witli  any  result  but  the  gra- 
tificstion  oF  curiosity.  But  the  district  of  the  Grey  requires  a  further  notice. 
It  ia  watered  by  four  rivers — the  Grey,  the  Taramalcau,  the  Arahura,  and  the 
Okitika.  The  last  two,  according  to  the  natives,  take  their  rise  from  a  re- 
markable snow-copprd  mountain,  visible  in  the  far  distance  on  a  clear  day, 
called  Kaimatau,  bearing  S.E.  from  Taramakau ;  the  Grey,  wid  to  flow  from 
a  Urge  inland  lake,  and  (he  Taramakau  to  have  its  source  almost  clore  to  it,  I 
now  made  my  arrang-ements  for  visiting  these  localities  ;  and  on  January  26, 
1S48,  again  act  out  upon  my  travels. 

Jan.  26th. — This  morning  freighted  our  canoe  wilh  our  provisions,  clothes, 
and  Rshing  apparatus.  I  considered  myself  as  on  hoard  the  admiral's  canoe, 
which  was  the  largest  and  first  to  start,  having  in  company  three  others.  The 
names  of  the  canoes  that  ascended  the  river  with  me  were  as  follows :— Te 
Wnirakou,  with  myself  and  nine  natives;  Te  Maikai,  with  my  four  natives 
and  Aperahama;  Te  Paiekau,  with  two  natives,  carrying  nets,  &c.,  for 
lishin^;  Te  Muttumutta,  with  fournatives.  So  I  think  1  was  well  equipped, 
■■'—ing  I  had  nothing  to  give  tho  natives  for  all  their  trouble,  eKcept  good 


wishes.  There  was  much  crying  amongst  them  when  I  left,  and  apparently 
come  good  feeling  towards  me.  They  told  me  to  return  amongst  them,  and 
share  what  they  had  ;  and  although  toWcco  is  so  much  valued  amongst  them, 


tliey  otlered  me  two  sticks — the  half  of  all  their  stock.  It  is  really  at 
scene  to  see  four  canoes  poling  and  paddling  up  a  line  stream  oa  a  clear  day. 
We  came  up  about  5  miles  of  the  river,  and  camped  at  an  old  fishing-atation, 
prettily  placed  on  an  island  colled  Mautapu,  which  rises  about  100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  At  this  place  the  river  is  confined  between  two  low 
black  birch  hills,  part  of  Che  coast  range.  The  level  land  of  the  coa^t  reaches 
to  this  point,  all  timbered,  chieSy  rata,  on  either  side  of  the  river.  About  a 
mile  above  Mautapu  la  a  seam  of  coal  of  apparently  very  fine  nualily,  which 
presents  itselT  under  a  stratum  of  mica  slale.  The  coal  is  hard  and  brittle, 
very  bright  and  sparkling,  bums  freely,  and  is  free  from  smell ;  the  searo  is 
some  feel  deep,  and  lever  wilh  the  river's  edge,  hut  at  least  SO  feet  below  the 
surface  of  ihe  earth. 

27th. — Paddled  op  the  river  about  3  or  4  miles,  to  a  point  where  the  river 
divides  itself  into  two  streams— (he  right-hand  and  smaller  branch,  called 
Kolu-urakaoka,  bearing  alfoiit  S.E.,  and  leading  to  a  pass  to  the  £.  coast, 
almost  at  riicht  angles  to  the  main  stream.  Wo  stayei^  here  for  the  night, 
the  natives  wishing  to  fish,  and  I  aniious  to  look  about  me.  This  is  the  place 
whore  Ekehu,  my  lad,  lost  his  father,  and  was  taken  prisoner  himself  by  the 
Ngaitau  tribe.     We  were  auccesalul  in  fishing. 

28lh.— Paddled  un  the  S.E,  branch  of  the  river,  the  pass  to  tho  E„  leaving 
the  women  and  children  behind  with  two  of  our  canoes.  After  proceeding 
about  b  miles,  we  again  left  our  canoe  with  some  natives  to  fish,  and  kept  on 
until  late  in  the  evening.  This  branch  of  the  river  is  wooded,  but  with  a  con- 
siderable belt  of  level  land  on  cilber  hand. 

29th. — Again  ascended  tho  branch,  and  by  night  reached  the  lake,  a  sheet 
of  water  of  about  6  or  7  miles  square,  with  a  small  low  island  near  the  middle, 
to  which  we  paddled,  it  being  an  old  lishing-station.     Fine. 

II. — Examined  the  lake  in  our  canoe,  and  found  it  very  deep,  wilh  a  ^ 

or  mud  bottom,  and  In  some  places  lai^e  granite  rocks.     The  country  | 

ately  around  the  lake  is  a  level  bush,  bounded   by  a  pine  forest,  and 
on  three  side*  by  black  birch  hills  of  moderate  elevation.     The 
■  the  E.  it  low,  but  the  district  is  shut  in  by  a  high  mountain 
the  S.W.     This  is  Ihe  lukc  frequented  by  the  nntives  on  Ihtir 
.1 \ 
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route  to  the  £.  coast :  they  reach  it  from  the  coast  hj  ascending  the  Tara- 
makau,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  long  reach.  From  this  point  they  tell 
me  they  reach  the  open  country  of  the  E.  coast  in  two  days'  walk. 

31  St. — Returned  back  to  the  main  stream,  where  we  had  left  the  women  and 
canoes.  We  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish,  showing  their  industry  daring  our 
absence. 

Feb.  1st — This  morning  we  again  started,  leaving  our  native  friends  behind 
us,  excepting  one  as  a  guide.  The  fine  open  land  ends  here,  and  long  reaches 
of  shingle  border  each  side  of  the  river,  which  is  deep  and  unfordable.  After 
going  up  it  for  8  or  9  miles,  it  takes  a  northward  course,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
coast.  During  the  day  we  passed  the  mountain  at  the  head  of  Kararoa,  and 
camped  for  the  night  under  the  range  of  the  Kiwikiwi  and  Waiwero.  Te  Baipo, 
the  native  whose  canoe  I  am  using,  ascended  all  the  mountains  in  search  of  the 
kakapo,  and  seems  to  know  them  all  well.  At  each  spur  he  names  the  part  of 
the  coast  to  which  it  corresponds.  There  are  houses  of  former  times  in  many 
places  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  resorted  to  by  the  natives  for  the  sommer 
months,  when  they  live  on  eels,  upukuroro,  fern-root,  and  the  liquor  of  the 
tutu  berries.  The  latter  has  here  a  much  finer  flavour  than  in  most  other 
places,  and  may  be  taken  freely  without  injury.  We  traversed  at  least  15 
miles  of  the  river's  bank  in  the  course  of  the  day,  three  natives  working  die 
canoe  generally,  and  all  at  times  assisting,  myself  chiefly  walking  on  either 
bank  of  the  river,  with  the  aid  of  the  canoe  to  cross  from  time  to  time.  The 
foliage  of  the  country  is  chiefly  pine,  with  a  belt  of  manuka  on  the  immediate 
banks  of  the  river. 

2nd. — We  ascended  about  4  more  miles,  when  we  came  to  a  point  where 
the  river  again  divides  itself,  the  smaller  branch  running  to  the  S.E.,  the  main 
branch,  which  is  our  course,  still  making  to  the  N.  We  camped  at  the  junc- 
tion, to  explore  ahead  previous  to  taking  the  canoe.  Up  to  this  point  the 
country  is  chiefly  wooded,  but  at  the  junction  a  grass  plain  commences,  which 
I  shall  see  the  extent  of  as  I  proceed. 

4th. — Another  wet  day ;  and  my  N&raitau  guide  told  me  he  must  return  and 
see  his  wife  and  children,  but  that  if  I  would  wait,  he  would  return  with  a 
change  of  weather. 

7th. — A  rainy  morning,  but  about  mid-day  the  wind  changed,  and  the  clouds 
began  to  break,  and  the  night  showed  signs  of  a  fine  morrow.  Natives  and 
self  off  exploring,  when  we  found  a  patch  of  fern,  which  we  quickly  began 
rooting  up  to  examine  its  quality.  Finding  it  to  our  taste,  we  resolved  to 
spend  the  next  day  in  digging  fern-root.  I  took  to  my  fourth  pair  of  trousers, 
leaving  only  one  good  pair  in  the  kit.  I  find  nothing  so  useful  or  durable  for 
trousers  in  the  bush  as  good  duck,  and  nothing  worse  than  fustian. 

8th. — Started  this  morning  to  our  fern-patch,  when  I  left  the  natives  to 
work,  and  with  some  difficulty  pushed  my  way  through  the  lower  underbush, 
and  ascended  to  the  grass  terrace,  which  I  found  running  along  the  river's 
bank  for  about  4  miles,  and  stretching  to  the  S.W.  about  5  miles,  forming  a 
nice  little  shcey>-run  of  very  excellent  grass,  and  well  sheltered,  being  bounded 
and  intersected  by  a  pine  forest  containing  some  good  trees.  On  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  there  is  nothing  but  forest  reaching  to  the  chain  of  mountains 
that  bound  the  coast.  On  returning  in  the  evening,  tested  the  quality  of  the 
fern-root,  which  was  found  very  sweet  and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  particularly 
so  when  mixed  with  the  juice  of  the  tutu. 

I  had  written  by  a  native  called  Peter,  to  Mr.  Fox,  for  a  small  payment  for 
the  natives,  to  enable  me  to  get  a  guide  to  cross  the  island,  and  also  for  means 
to  return  to  Nelson  by  some  vessel,  in  case  I  should  make  any  port  on  the  E. 
coast.  Peter  promised  to  return  by  December,  but  while  I  was  down  the 
coast  he  started,  and  left  rac  a  message  that  he  had  altered  his  mind,  and 
would  not  return  until  the  winter ;  but  that  I  was  to  make  myself  comfortable, 
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and  resort  to  his  potato-^rilcn  for  proviBiona.  This  waa  my  chief  reason  for 
reluming  by  the  river  Grey.  My  natives  also  positively  refused  to  aecompanj 
me  across,  sayiog  they  should  never  ^ct  back. 

While  on  the  coast  I  caught  three  kiwis— one  lartre  and  two  small.  There 
are  two  distinct  species.  Ihis  country  used  to  abound  with  them,  but  they 
are  now  nearly  Pilinc-t  by  the  dogs  of  the  bush.  Tiiey  are  coarse  and  iil- 
flavourcd,  but  make  a  meal  tbr  a  huahman. 

9th. — ^This  morning  we  packed  up  our  loads,  which,  when  collected  to- 
gether, were  found  to  be  rather  bulky ;  mine  however  was  light,  though  lar^, 
consisting  of  dried  fish.  We  came  on  about  a  mflo  to  our  feni-rool,  where  we 
camped  to  allow  it  to  dry,  and  enable  the  women  to  enlarge  our  kits.     Fine. 

lOih.— After  accomplishing  ratliur  a  long  mile,  we  were  brought  to  a  stand- 
still by  a  fall  of  snow.  We  erected  a  shelter  at  the  commencement  of  another 
grasa-plat  of  considerable  extent,  level  with  the  river  on  the  northern  bank. 

12th.— Came  on  about  2  miles,  when  Ekehu,  looking  back,  discovered  a 
smoke  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  fire  of  our  Ngaitau  Friends  returning.  Self 
and  Ekehu  left  our  loads  and  returned  to  ascertain,  when  we  found  it  was  our 
late  house  which  bad  taken  fire.  Proceeded  about  5  miles  farther,  and  again 
built  another  shed,  which  the  rain  at  night  proved  the  value  of.  The  banks  of 
the  river  are  a  series  of  grass  and  fern  patches,  running  back  to  the  main  Ibreit 
tome  3  or  4  miles  deep,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  underbrush. 

14th. — After  walking  about  3  miles  we  came  to  a  large  shingle-bed,  where 
the  river  divides  itself  into  several  branches ;  and  after  some  exploring  about, 
we  took  the  one  to  the  northward,  and  ascended  about  two  miles,  when  the 
nan  began  to  fall,  ao  we  had  to  erect  a  shelter  at  the  cdgo  of  a  grass  plain 
some  miles  square,  a  piiarently  very  good,  and  well  sheltered  by  clumps  of  trees. 

16th. — I  made  a  sally  out,  and  foimd,  by  ascending  a  high  tree,  we  had  taken 
the  wrong  lum,  or  rather  the  wrong  branch,  of  the  river,  its  Iwaring  being  too 
much  N.  I  believe  this  is  the  pass  to  the  Tuhinu,  which  the  natives  formerly 
travelled  to  catch  seals  at  Tuuranga.  When  the  weather  permits,  wc  shall 
hare  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  main  river,  which  most  be  my  course.     Rain. 

17th. — Another  dirty  day,  at  least  too  wet  for  leaving  our  shed  to  brave  tlie 
rain,  but  we  managed  to  procure  for  supper  a  fine  eel  and  two  woodhens.  A 
sharp  frost  at  night,  and  very  cold. 

18lh.— A  tine  morning  after  the  fog  had  rbcn,  and  we  once  again  mounted 
our  respective  burdens,  and  made  a  start.  Leaving  the  river,  we  took  to  a 
thick  though  level  bush,  and  steered  by  compass  due  S. ;  and  in  about  2  miles 
we  came  to  another  moderately  large  stream,  also  a  branch  from  the  main 
stream,  its  junction  with  which  1  could  see,  and  which  I  considered  was  bearing 
too  much  to  the  S.W.  for  our  purpose :  so  wc  took  the  branch,  and  ascended 
nearly  three  milea,  when  Ekclm  so  increased  the  weight  of  our  loads  by  the 
addition  of  eleven  large  eels,  that  we  resolved  to  stop  and  eat  some.  The 
land  on  either  side  of  the  river  is  level  and  mostly  wooded,  the  timber  being 
principally  of  the  pine  tribe.     Fine. 

At  this  point  we  finally  took  leave  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Grey,  whicb, 
according  to  the  natives,  lakes  its  rise  in  a  lare'e  lake  to  the  eastward.  Ekehu 
also  reeoUceted  having  been  there  when  a  child.  The  Grey  ia  certainly  a  fine 
river  for  New  Zealand,  and  worthy  the  name  of  our  Governor,  after  whom  it  ia 
named.  Could  it  be  connected  with  a  harbour  it  would  make  a  fine  field  for 
colonization,  there  being  much  good  land  fit  for  arable  purposes,  and  some  good 
graEing  districts  in  well-sheltered  positions;  also  some  very  fine  timber  for  saw- 
ing, (^uitc  accessible,  as  well  as  a  auantity  of  line  kauri  for  spars — at  least  what 
I  lieliovc  to  be  such.  The  shingle  bed  of  this  river  in  many  places  abounds 
with  mal,  though  of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  seam  near  the  sea.  In  it  is  also 
fc*H>d  the  Itunc  used  by  the  natives  lor  rubbing  down  their  ]>oenamo ;  it  is  some- 
a  Newcastle  stone,  though  raihcr  doser  in  the  grain,  and  has  a  fine 
quality. 
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19th. — We  pushed  on  about  S  miles  to  the  edge  of  another  grass  plain,  when 
the  rain,  whicn  had  been  falling  in  showers,  began  to  wet  us  Uirough,  and  com- 
pelled us  to  erect  another  shelter.  The  quality  of  the  country  about  the  sane 
as  usual. 

20th. — Very  warm  day. 

21st — Walked  along  the  crass  for  about  4  miles,  till  we  came  to  a  dirisioa 
of  the  river,  when  I  resolved  to  look  ahead  before  I  carried  my  load,  so  I  went 
on,  and  ascending  a  small  fern  elevation  in  the  grass  plain,  chose  the  most 
easterly  branch  for  my  course,  and  returned  to  my  encampment.     Fine. 

\22na. — After  walkmg  about  2  miles  along  the  grass,  we  came  to  a  part  of  the 
river  shut  in  between  two  low  ridges  of  hills,  covered  with  black  birch  for 
nearly  2  miles,  when  we  again  came  to  the  open  country,  consisting  of  grus, 
fern,  flax,  and  manuka,  reaching  ahead  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  and  about 

3  or  4  miles  in  depth,  when  it  is  bounded  by  a  high  range.  We  again  pro- 
gressed some  3  or  4  miles,  keeping  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  bod,  which  is  not 
very  deep  at  this  place,  and  better  walking  than  the  grass,  and  camped  on  the 
plam.  I  lit  several  fires  during  the  night,  which  burnt  all  niffht,  and 
treed  us  from  the  nuisance  of  the  sandfly  and  musquito,  for  which  this  river  is 
famed.     Fine. 

Some  of  the  bends  of  this  river  I  passed  to-day  are  as  beautiful,  in  my  opi- 
nion, as  nature  can  possibly  make  them.  The  river  is  clear  and  deep,  and  runs 
over  a  bright  shingle  bed  ;  the  undergrowth  on  the  banks  is  a  beautiful  mixture 
of  shrubs,  and  the  adjoining  bush  fine  lofty  rimu,  rata,  and  black  birch,  widi 
scattered  patches  of  tern  land.  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  Grey  river  that  I 
should  not  object  to  visit  it  acain. 

There  is  a  g^at  number  of  wild  dogs  here,  which  sadly  lessens  the  quantity 
of  ground  birds,  for  which  it  was  formerly  noted. 

23rd. — ^The  appearance  of  the  country  before  us  induced  us  to  spend  a  day 
here  on  a  small  jiatch  of  fern,  and  obtain  its  roots  for  future  use.     Fine. 

There  is  nothing  like  keeping  up  the  stock  of  provisions  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity ofibrs,  although  the  back  has  to  suHcr  from  the  weight ;  for  in  this  coun- 
try it  is  often  much  easier  to  exhaust  than  to  replenish. 

I  am  also  obliged  to  keep  the  natives  as  well  fed  as  possible,  for  they  are 
continually  murmuring ;  telling  me  they  are  sure,  if  they  continue  to  follow 
me,  I  shall  starve  them.  They  several  times  threatened  to  return  to  Massacre 
Bay,  and  live  with  the  natives  there,  ratlier  than  take  their  chance  in  the  bush 
of  safely  reaching  Nelson. 

24th. — We  all  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  erecting  a  shelter  against  the  ap- 
proach of  the  storm  we  saw  nearing  us,  which  reached  us  about  midday,  and 
just  as  we  were  housing  our  bacrgage.     Caught  some  eels. 

25th. — Rain,  in  storms,  all  day,  acconi{)anicd  with  heavy  thunder  and  light- 
ning. 

26th. — After  we  had  accomplished  about  3  miles,  the  rain  again  overtook  us, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  build  another  shelter.  The  grass  and  open  country  still 
continues  to  bound  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  averaging  a  depth  of  nearly 

4  miles. 

28th. — A  walk  of  6  miles  brought  us  to  the  termination  of  the  grass,  where 
the  river  flows  between  two  black  birch  banks. 

29th. — Last  night  the  natives  found  a  hole  of  water,  from  which  they  caught 
thirty-five  eels  of  various  sizes,  but,  put  together,  of  such  a  bulk  and  weieht 
that  they  w  ould  not  hear  of  moving  on,  but  set  to  work  to  take  out  their  bones, 
and  exjwse  them  to  the  sun  and  smoke  to  dry.     Fine. 

If  eels  are  carefully  dried  and  skinned,  the  head  cut  off*,  and  opened  down 
the  belly,  the  bone  carefully  taken  out,  and  the  flesh  exposed  to  the  smoke  to 
dry,  they  would  last  some  months,  and  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  wav  tO 
eat  them.  An  eel  should  be  about  6  lbs.  or  6  lbs.  weight,^  and.  If  i^^  j  ^v 
ing  it  in  water  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  basting  it Ofer  ft  dow  fli»  ^Sc  *U 
Yery  good  dish.  ^  ■»«»«•  n% 
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March  Ist. — ^TKis  morningr,  while  the  natives  were  packing  away  their  fish 
and  other  things,  I  counted  fifty-four  eels,  each  averaging,  I  should  say,  3  lbs. 
in  weight,  and  making  a  heavy  load  for  three  of  us  to  carry.  I  was  obliged  to 
take  the  heaviest,  to  keep  good  humour  amongst  them,  and  to  be  enabled  to 
laugh  at  them  when  they  complained  of  being  tired.  We  proceeded  about  4 
miles,  when  Ekehu  found  a  eood  eel  station,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
pass  it.  Leaving  him  to  fish,  we  progressed  half  a  mile  farther,  and  came  to 
an  open  tract  of  country,  consisting  of  grass,  manuka,  toitoi,  &c.  We  walked 
about  3  miles  more,  keeping  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  river,  when  a  fall  of  rain 
gave  us  the  trouble  of  erecting  a  temporary  shelter. 

2nd. — This  morning  I  lien  ted  a  nre  on  the  plain,  and  the  wind  changing 
drove  it  down  upon  us,  whica  burnt  our  shelter,  but  the  day  proved  fine,  so  we 
cared  not.  Walked  about  a  mile  to  the  termination  of  the  grass  plain,  and 
again  took  to  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  river,  which  recommenced  its  course 
between  the  black  birch.  Proceeded  3  miles  farther,  and  awaited  the  arrival 
of  Ekehu. 

Srd. — Accomplished  a  distance  of  about  6  miles,  which,  from  the  weight  of 
our  loads,  and  the  quantity  of  dead  timber  in  the  river,  was  a  hard  day's  walk. 
The  valley  now  is  fast  narrowing,  and  I  hope  another  day's  march  will  take 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  raDuntain  range,  for  I  am  anxious  to  ascend,  and  see  some- 
tfainff  of  my  whereabouts. 

4th. — ^This  morning  it  commenced  raining,  and  we  all  set  to  work  to  erect  a 
shelter,  when  we  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  black-birch  bark  for  a  cover- 
ing. In  the  middle  of  the  night  tlie  wari  separated  just  over  my  sleeping- 
quarters,  which  gave  me  a  most  uncomfortable  night's  lodging.  Ham  ul 
night. 

7th. — The  day  proved  fine  enoueh  to  induce  us  to  leave  our  lodgings  and  pro- 
ceed. After  takmg  the  bed  of  the  river  for  about  2  miles,  we  deserted  the 
main  stream,  and  took  to  a  branch  bearing  E.,  which  we  ascended  about  1  mile. 
Here  we  resolved  to  abandon  the  river  altogether,  and  take  to  the  low  rang^ 
that  skirted  the  southern  bank,  which  we  ascended,  and  walked  along  the  ridge 
about  3  miles,  when  we  discerned  a  large  river,  distant  about  2  miles.  We 
agreed  to  make  a  push,  and  endeavour  to  spend  the  night  on  its  banks,  which  we 
reached  just  at  nightfall,  when  the  thunder,  that  had  been  following  us  all  day, 
now  overtook  us,  and  we  had  to  erect  a  shelter  by  the  light  of  our  fire. 

On  the  hills  bounding  the  Grey  river  I  caught  four  kakapos,  or  green-ground 
parrots.  They  are  beautiful  birds  in  plumage  ;  bat  as  they  have  been  fully 
described  by  skilful  naturalists,  I  refram  from  doing  so. 

8th. — On  looking  about  this  morning,  we  found  this  to  be  the  Oweka,  a  river 
flowing  into  the  Buller.     Spent  the  day  exploring  and  bird-catching. 

The  pass  from  this  branch  of  the  Grey  to  the  Oweka  is  very  easy,  and  has 
only  one  ascent,  and  that  not  at  all  difficult ;  the  descent  also  is  very  eas}' :  the 
bush  is  open,  and  free  of  roots,  and  the  inclination  very  slight.  A  communi- 
cation from  river  to  river,  even  for  a  cart,  might  be  made  by  simply  clearing 
away  the  underbrush. 

9th. — Started  to  cross*  the  valley,  taking  a  course  E.,  and  found  it  to  be  about 
3  miles  deep.  Came  to  the  rising  ground,  which  we  ascended,  and  slept  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain.     Fine. 

10th. — Reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  this  evening,  and  found  it  covered 
with  low  fern,  &c.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  interior  of  the  island  ;  and 
I  could  discern  mountains  which  I  had  known  at  the  Roturoa,  on  the  river 
Buller,  and  on  the  West  Coast.  The  morning  was  too  foggy  to  admit  of  seeing 
the  lowland. 

11th. — Being  a  fine  clear  day,  I  could  see  from  this  place  the  largo  grass 
plala  of  Fort  Cooper,  which  appears  to  commence  from  the  high  mountains  in 
m  series  of  grass  hills.  The  hill  I  have  ascended  b  very  steep  and  hi^h,  and 
tai  waUcing  owing  to  the  dead  timber  and  loose  stones ;  but  the  natives  tell 
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me  their  pass  oyer  this  range  is  low  and  easy,  and  only  takes  one  day  from  ri? er 
to  river,  that  is  from  the  lake  to  the  river  Wiuinakariti,  flowing  to  the  Eiit 
Coast ;  and  that  it  then  takes  a  week's  travelling  on  the  grass  plain  before  reach- 
ing the  sea-shore.  I  am  told  that  some  natives,  four  years  ago,  crossed  die 
island  in  17  days. 

I  much  wished  to  descend  to  the  cthss  plain,  and  try  and  reach  the  Ent 
Coasts,  bat  the  natives,  one  and  all,  refused,  and  told  me  that  I  had  kept  thes 
already  far  too  long  away  from  Nelson,  and  that  the  payment  I  bad  pronused 
them  was  too  little  for  what  they  had  previously  done.  Eren  oo  a  pronise  of 
further  compensation  they  still  refused ;  so  I  was  obliged,  reluctantly,  to  abao- 
don  my  desire,  and  return  to  the  Nelson. 

From  this  summit  elevation  I  was  able  to  look  back  upon  the  route  I  had 
been  travelling  for  the  last  six  weeks.  I  was  now  standing  on  the  farther  or 
eastern  extremity  of  the  large  opening  I  had  seen  from  the  coast ;  and  which  I 
then  thought,  and  now  found  to  be,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Inakakm 
▼alley.  I^)oking  towards  the  roast,  at  my  feet  was  the  Inakaiona  or  Ow^ 
river  flowing  northward  through  the  valley  to  the  Buller,  and  appearing  to  rise 
a  long  way  to  the  southward,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  upper  lake 
of  the  Grey,  receiving  in  its  course  all  the  tributary  streams  on  the  east,  oomiag 
from  the  reverse  slopes  of  the  mountain  ranees  at  my  back,  lyine  between  me 
and  the  Roturoa.  Across  the  valley,  here  about  15  miles  wide,  I  looked  upon 
the  mountains  of  the  coast,  g^raduallv  melting  down  into  the  open  country  at 
their  base,  which  I  had  just  traversed,  and  contributing  their  numerous  streami 
to  swell  the  waters  of  the  Grey,  whose  branches  were  only  divided  from  those 
of  the  Oweka,  flowing  in  an  exactly  contrary  direction,  by  one  ridg^  of  incon- 
siderable elevation.  To  my  left,  at  40  or  50  miles  distance,  arose  the  snowy 
ranges  of  the  Southern  Alps,  with  the  white-capped  peak  of  the  Kamatin 
towering  conspicuously  among  them.  Filling  up  the  interval,  were  the  low 
undulating  forest-clad  nills,  in  which  both  tho  Grey  and  the  Oweka  take  their 
rise,  whilst  behind  them  stretched  the  grass  plains  of  the  Eastern  Coast. 

12th. — ^The  natives  were  not  willing  to  spend  the  day  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  refused  to  follow  mj  course  to  reach  the  Matukituki  valley,  saying,  that  if  I 
did  not  return  to  the  nvcr  we  had  left  they  would,  for  we  should  be  all  starred 
if  we  ventured  to  take  a  short  cut  through  a  black  birch  country ;  so  I  was  com- 
pellc<l  to  descend  the  hill  by  nearly  the  same  route  I  had  ascended  it.     Fine. 

I  did  not  want  to  follow  the  circuitous  course  of  the  river,  but  to  steer  a  com- 
pass course  towards  the  Matukituki  valley,  or  the  Roturoa ;  but  the  natives  told 
me  that  the  river  was  the  only  place  where  provisions,  or  rather  food,  could  be 
obtained,  so  I  had  to  return  to  its  banks. 

13th. — Reached  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  camped  about  a  mile  below  where 
we  first  made  it.    Fine. 

14th. — The  natives  hearing  numerous  cries  of  the  weka  during  last  night, 
wished  to  stop  here,  to  which  I  assented,  having  again  hurt  my  weak  ankle, 
which  was  giving  me  much  jiain.  The  river  here  is  very  pretty,  flowing  be- 
tween two  narrow  grassy  hanks,  l)ehind  which  the  wood  commences,  consisting 
of  stately  pines  of  all  kinds — kauri,  kaikatea,  remu,  totara,  and  the  matai,  with 
here  and  tncrc  a  large  birch,  altogether  forming  a  beautiful  variety  of  foliage. 
During  the  day  the  natives  caught  twenty-seven  wekas,  and  I  treated  my  dog 
to  a  whole  one  for  his  supper. 

The  weka,  or  wood-hen,  is  the  roost  useful  and  valuable  bird  to  a  bush-ranger, 
and  in  the  months  of  Majr,  June,  and  July,  when  they  feed  on  the  berry  of 
the  karamu,  they  get  very  fat,  and  attain  to  a  prcat  size,  and  are  easily  captured 
by  any  one  who  can  imitate  their  cry ;  for,  when  they  hear  their  cry,  they  will 
answer  and  approach,  and  then  are  very  easily  caught  by  a  small  flax  snare  tied 
to  a  short  small  stick  ;  but  I  have  taken  them  with  my  hands  only  by  shaking 
a  katuhituhi,  or  robin,  before  them.  They  are  very  pugnacious,  and  will  fly  at 
a  bunch  of  feathers,  or  a  red  rag. 
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15th. — I  was  surprised,  on  waking  in  the  morning,  to  find  a  fresh  in  the 
river,  having  had  but  little  rain  yesterday.  We  however  made  a  start,  and 
walked  a  mile  down  the  bank  of  the  river,  when  the  natives  found  a  spot  they 
fancied  for  eel  fishing,  and  wanted  to  stop.  I  got  angry,  and  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  proceeding,  stating  we  had  enough  provisions,  and  were  losing  fine 
weather ;  so  they  agreed  to  come,  and  I  again  mounted  m;^  load,  and  went  on, 
but  on  looking  back,  I  saw  the  women  still  at  the  eel  station,  and  when  I  re- 
monstrated, only  got  laughed  at ;  so  I  was  forced  to  laugh  too,  for  I  find  there 
is  nothing  like  good  temper  in  dealing  with  these  natives — besides,  I  doubt  if 
it  would  really  answer  to  quarrel  wiu  them  in  these  wilds,  and  so  far  from  a 
settlement.    Fine. 

16th. — The  game-list  for  yesterday  stood  as  follows  :— Twenty-one  wekas, 
two  young  Paradise  ducks,  one  grey  duck,  two  dab-chicks,  two  sparrow-hawks, 
and  three 'eels.  What  we  are  to  do  with  all  these  I  do  not  know,  for  eating 
them  while  sweet  is  irapossiUe,  and  we  have  no  means  of  keeping  them  unless 
we  stop  and  make  an  airtight  bag  of  totara  bark,  which  I  object  to  on  account 
of  the  delay.  There  is  some  di&rence  between  the  stock  of  provisions  I  now 
have,  and  my  dietary  in  the  month  of  May  last  year.  Such  is  a  bush  life,  full 
of  feasts  and  fasts.  After  the  fog  had  risen,  we  commenced  our  day's  march, 
and  after  travelling  5  miles  down  the  shingle  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  came 
to  a  moderately-sized  stream  flowing  from  the  S.E.,  the  appearance  of  which 
caused  me  to  leave  my  load,  and  take  a  short  trip  up  its  banks.  It  had  a  very 
inviting  appearance,  and  having  ascended  rather  more  than  a  mile,  I  came  to  a 
large  paten  of  land,  consisting  of  fern,  grass,  &c.,  of  perhaps  12,000  or  14,000 
acres  m  extent,  and  belted  by  a  forest  of  fine  large  pines,  which  also  covered  a 
large  extent  of  level  land.  Returned  to  my  load,  and  proceeded  forwards, 
taking  the  shingle  of  the  river,  and  after  a  walk  of  4  or  5  miles  we  camped. 
After  arranging  our  sleeping  quarters,  and  eating  our  supper,  Ekehu  caught 
eleven  wekas,  all  within  sight  of  our  camp. 

Ekehu  found  a  kaka's  nest  at  this  place,  on  the  top  of  a  large  birch-tree, 
which  he  ascended  by  an  ingenious  method.  He  cut  and  tied  together  several 
long  light  poles,  at  the  end  of  which  he  secured  a  short  crooked  stick,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  hang  from  branch  to  branch,  and  thus  ascend  the  butt  easily, 
and  return  with  four  young  birds,  which  we  tried  to  keep  alive. 

I  believe  if  we  had  provisions  spoiling  for  want  of  eatmg,  and  had  loads  un- 
der which  we  could  scarcely  stagger,  nothing  would  induce  Ekehu  to  pass  a 
weka,  or  remain  at  the  fire  if  there  was  the  chance  of  an  eel  in  the  river,  so 
great  is  his  natural  love  of  destruction.  Last  night  I  pressed  on  him  to  forbear 
fishing,  bat  no — he  must  be  off,  and  return  with  twenty  eels. 

I7th. — Another  fine  day,  and  again  on  our  way,  still  keeping  to  the  banks  of 
the  river.  The  river  is  now  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  from  the  drainage  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

18th. — Proceeded  about  5  miles,  when  the  appearance  of  the  day  induced  us 
to  stop  and  erect  a  shelter  in  a  fine  manuka  grove,  using  the  bark  of  the  trees 
for  thatch,  which  is  very  watertight,  and  quickly  obtained ;  but  the  frame  must 
be  made  v&ry  high,  from  its  combustible  nature. 

19th.—- Wet  c&y,  and  sand-flies  very  troublesome. 

20th. — Accomplished  4  miles  down  the  shingle,  the  country  appearing  of 
about  the  same  character,  namely,  a  large  tract  of  very  fine  timbBP  land  on 
cither  bank  of  the  stream,  when  we  came  to  a  part  of  the  river  shut  in  between 
two  low  cliflb  of  a  kind  of  limestone,  but  level  on  the  surfkoe,  and  still  covered 
with  pines :  these  clif&  lasted  nearly  3  miles.  Proceeded  two  miles  past  them, 
and  camped,  the  rain  of  yesterday  rendering  it  difficult  to  cross. 

21st. — This  morning  we  bad  to  take  a  most  formidable  ford,  but  managed  to 
cross  safely,  with  the  exception  of  wetting  Epike's  load.  Wo  then  proceeded 
nearly  2  miles,  when  Ekehu,  after  taking  another  awkward  ford,  in  ascending 
the  umk.  missed  his  footing,  and  fell  into  a  hole  over  head  and  ears,  which 
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caused  us  to  stop  and  kindle  a  fire  to  drr  his  kit.  When  all  w«s  right  agahf^ 
we  made  another  start,  and  proceeded  about  2  more  miles,  when  we  stopped, 
and  erected  a  shelter  agrainst  the  falling  rain.  A  bystander  would  have  laugiied, 
if  in  comfortable  lodgings  himself,  to  have  watched  us  in  erecting  our  shelter 
by  fire-light.  Having  constructed  our  frame-work,  the  thatdi,  or  coreriog, 
was  the  difficulty,  each  seeking  for  enough  to  cover  his  own  aleeping-place ; 
and  as  we  discovered,  or  rather  felt  a  bush  of  fitting  materials,  we  would  aoatch 
up  a  fire-brand  and  brave  the  storm  for  another  handful  of  gma,  toitoi,  or  any 
other  accessible  material — so  that  about  midnight  we  ooald  call  our  coveriag 
water-tiffht  for  a  bush  house. 

March  is  the  most  difficult  month  in  the  year  to  ford  rivers,  owring  to  the 
growth  of  a  slippery  kind  of  moss  on  the  surface  of  all  the  stones  that  form 
the  beds  of  the  rivers.  I  found  it  easier  to  take  the  deep  water  than  the 
shallows  in  this  month. 

Tried  a  new  species  of  fruit,  the  berry  of  the  moko,  and  found  it  rerj 

? datable  when  you  have  obtained  the  proper  knowledge  of  eating  then, 
ou  must  gauge  your  mouth  so  that  your  teeth  will  only  crush  the  boiy 
without  breaking  the  seed,  which  has  a  most  nauseous,  bitter  taste. 

22nd. — A  fresh  in  the  river,  and  the  unpleasant  drip  of  the  bush,  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  provisions,  were  sufficient  excuses  for  remaiiung  under  our 
comfortable  shelter. 

23rd. — Fine.  After  cros«ng  the  river  five  times  breast  high,  lor  the  sake 
of  getting  shingle  walking,  we  came  to  a  reach  of  the  river,  looking  down 
which  we  could  discover  the  country  of  the  Buller,  and  my  companions  were 
off  at  a  canter  to  try  which  would  be  first  to  make  the  river.  On  arriving,  we 
found  it  to  be  much  swollen.  We  walked  about  7  miles  during  the  day. 
The  appearance  of  the  countr^r  the  same  as  before,  with  the  exception  of  soap- 
stone  forming  the  bed  of  the  river  instead  of  shingle. 

24th. — Again  on  my  way  for  Nelson — at  least  I  think  so,  as  I  am  now  re- 
tracing  my  steps  on  the  banks  of  the  Buller,  the  only  change  beinff  that  I  sm 
on  the  southern  bank.  Made  a  moderate  day's  walk.  Found  a  kaka*s  nest 
with  five  young  birds. 

25th. — Moved  forwards  at  a  good  pace,  and  accomplished  three  days  of  our 
outward  journey  on  the  other  bank  in  two  days. 

26th. — Last  night  took  a  draught  with  our  net,  and  caught  about  ^dy 
upukororo. 

27th. — Accomplished  a  distance  of  about  3  miles  of,  I  believe,  the  worst 
walking  to  be  found  in  New  Zealand,  and  2  miles  rather  better.  By  night- 
fall we  reached  a  small  fern  patch,  where  we  had  to  erect  a  shelter  by  fire- 
light.    Rain  at  night 

29th. — Made  a  start,  and  proceeded  at  a  gallant  pace  until  we  came  to  our 
former  fearful  descent  of  the  5th  of  April  of  last  year,  when  we  had  to  ascend 
a  steep  hill,  which  took  us  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

30tn. — Very  bad  walking,  the  immense  granite  rocks  that  belt  the  river 
defying  us  to  follow  its  course,  and  the  mountains  too  high  to  ascend,  so  our 
day*s  travelling  was  one  continual  climbing  up  the  spurs  and  descending  into 
the  water-courses.  This  labour  enabled  us  to  make  only  a  short  distance  by 
night,  which  unfortunately  threatened  rain. 

3l8t. — As  predicted,  just  as  we  were  turning  in  under  our  blankets  last 
night  the  rain  poured  down,  but  we  managed  to  find  squatting  room  under  a 
large  dead  tree  that  was  blown  down,  and  keep  tolerably  dry  until  morning, 
when  we  built  a  shelter. 

April  1st. — Fearfully  heavy  rain,  with  gusts  of  wind,  which  drove  the  rain 
through  and  under  our  shelter,  and  gave  us  all  a  thorough  soaking.  Luckily, 
Ekehu  caught  enough  eels  to  last  us  two  days  with  moderation. 

3rd. — Rain  continuing  to  fall  in  torrents.  About  midday  there  came  a 
stream  pouring  from  the  difft  under  which  we  were,  and  through  the  shdter 
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^hich  we  had  been  working  at  all  day  to  make  comfortable,  erecting  mud 
fences,  &c.  The  fresh  also  increased  so  much,  that  the  natives  declared  we 
must  find  some  means  to  ascend  the  cliff,  or  we  should  be  all  carried  away ;  so 
we  made  a  sort  of  ladder,  and  managed  to  clamber  up  about  20  feet  to  another 
ledge  in  the  rocks.  The  bush  here  prevented  us  from  moving  either  back- 
wards or  forwards,  but  we  contrived  to  draw  up  enough  of  our  old  shed  to 
erect  a  shelter  against  the  wind,  for  against  the  run  it  was  impossible,  as  the 
thatch  we  had  barely  kept  our  kits  dry,  and  we  had  to  brave  the  rain  until  the 
morning,  when  we  erected  a  staddle  bedstead,  as  the  uneven  surface  of  the 
granite  prevented  us  from  lying  down. 

4th. — Made  our  shed  habitable.  Run  continuing.  This  was  truly  a  fearful 
day  to  'spend  on  a  diff  in  a  black-birch  forest.  The  rain  poured  down, 
loosening  the  stones  of  which  the  hill  was  formed,  which  came  rolling  by  us, 
and  plunged  into  the  river  with  a  tremendous  noise ;  and  the  wind  tore  up 
the  trees  on  all  sides,  causing  a  simultaneous  shudder  among  all  the  party 
when  we  heard  their  crash. 

We  managed  out  dietary  during  the  last  rain  without  encroaching  upon  our 
stock  ofjprovisions,  there  being  sowthistle  at  hand,  which  we  ate  at  every 
meal.  When  I  left  Nelson,  Mr.  Heaphy  smiled  at  mv  stock  of  pepper,  from 
its  quantity  and  bulk ;  but,  were  he  here,  he  would  find  it  a  great  relish  to 
his  sowthistle,  &c  On  inspecting  our  stock,  I  found  that  I  had  nearly  1  lb. 
left,  some  proof  of  my  economy  in  the  consumption  of  the  luxuries  of  this  life. 
I  would  recommend  any  one  to  take  a  good  quantity  who  may  be  bound  to 
the  bush. 

Ekehu's  kaka  died,  leaving  only  nine  alive  to  mourn  the  fiite  of  their 
brother,  and  I  fear  they  will  aie  also. 

My  last  pair  of  unmentionables  arc  now  brought  into  active  use. 

5tn. — An  increase  in  the  gale,  both  of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  fresh  in  the 
river  exceeding  all  bounds,  wnich  has  risen  40  feet  perpendicular.  God  only 
knows  when  we  shall  be  able  to  proceed  ;  for  to  ascend  is  impossible,  and  we 
can  move  nowhere  until  the  flood  subsides. 

7th. — What  after  so  much  rain  may  be  called  a  fine  day ;  and  should  the 
morrow  be  fine,  I  hope  to  be  once  more  moving.  The  fresh  rapidly  going 
down. 

8th. — The  fresh  having  a  little  subsided  during  the  night  we  managed  to 
get  a  short  way  along  the  cliffs,  and  then  ascend  a  monstrous  hill,  that  is,  for 
steepness  ;  but  we  kept  on  all  day,  scarcely  allowing  time  for  breathing,  and 
by  Qusk  reached  the  river's  edge  past  the  range  of  cliffs,  where  we  camped. 

9th. — ^The  weather  is  determined  to  ti^  our  constitutions,  for  soon  aflter 
rolling  our  blankets  round  us  last  ni^ht  it  commenced  raining  heavily,  and 
continued  all  night,  so  that  by  mommg  we  were  all  soaking  wet  through. 
We  then  commenced  building  a  shelter,  but  the  rain  ceasing,  we  moved  on 
about  1  mile  to  a  shingle  beach,  where  we  spread  our  kits  to  dry. 

10th. — This  long  ram  caused  so  great  a  flood  in  the  river  that  we  consumed 
all  our  dried  fish,  and  were  not  able  to  catch  any  more ;  and  as  there  were  no 
birds  in  the  bush,  I  told  the  natives  we  must  push  on,  although  it  was  raining, 
and  endeavour  to  get  a  supper,  which  we  did  out  of  a  fern-tree.  Made  a  good 
day's  march. 

11th. — Again  progressing,  and  making  for  Nelson,  but  our  walking  was 
slow,  owing  to  Epike^s  lameness.  The  fixjsh  still  presented  an  obstacle  to  cel- 
fishing ;  and  we  could  now  find  room  for  some  of  our  surplus  provisions  on  the 
Oweka.  Bad  lodging  on  a  granite  rock,  without  firewood,  and,  what  was 
worse,  no  supper. 

]2tb.— Two  hours  before  daylight  the  rain  again  began  to  fall,  and  con- 
tinued in  small  showers  all  day ;  but  having  no  breakfast,  we  had  no  alternative 
but  to  brave  the  storm  and  seek  one.  After  walking  about  4  miles  we  came  to 
m  aifidl  patch  of  sand,  when  we  saw  the  upukororo  re-ascending  the  river  from 
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the  flood ;  and  having  no  provisions,  we  camped,  and  made  our  kapenga  all 
right,  when  we  set  to  work  to  fish  for  breakfast.  We  took  150  fiao  dnrii^ 
the  day.  There  being  no  material  for  erecting  a  shelter,  we  had  to  hoist  o«r 
blankets  for  a  shed,  but  found  a  year's  bushing  had  made  a  sad  mlteration  in 
their  waterproof  qualities. 

13th.— Continued  at  our  station  fishing.  Caught  about  the  Mine  BOBibcr 
as  yesterday,  which  we  dried  for  our  onward  use. 

14th. — After  packing  our  fish  we  started,  and  made  a  good  day'a  jouniey  od 
a  bad  road.    Showers. 

15th. — During  the  night  I  lost  the  entire  use  of  my  side,  and  io  the  morning 
I  could  not  move.  Although  I  had  never  before  been  any  hindrance  to  the 
natives,  always  carrying  my  share  of  the  loads,  and  helping  to  get  firewood , 
&c.,  I  had  the  mortification  of  hearing  one  q£  them,  Epike,  propoee  to  Ekeha 
to  proceed  and  leave  me,  urging,  that  I  appeared  too  ill  to  recorer  aooo,  if 
ever,  and  that  it  was  a  place  devoid  of  foou ;  but  Ekehu  refused  to  leave  lae, 
and  Epike  and  wife  started  forward  by  themselves.  I  receivecT great  kiodBCii 
from  Ekehu  and  his  wife  for  the  week  I  was  compelled  to  remain  here ;  the 
woman  kindly  attending  me,  and  Ekehu  working  hard  to  obtain  Iboil  for  as 
all,  always  pressing  mo  to  take  the  best,  and  frequently  telling  me  he  woakl 
never  return  to  Nelson  without  I  could  accompany  him.  We  had  a  slight 
shower  during  the  day,  but  Ekehu  built  a  shelter  over  me,  which  protected 
me  from  the  weather. 

19th. — Fine.  Ekehu  went  searching  for  food,  our  supply  of  fish  being 
spoilt,  and  returned  with  nothing  but  two  or  three  thrushes,  and  a  fern-tree. 

22nd. — Although  I  could  only  stand  on  one  leg,  I  resolved  to  try  and 
proceed,  Ekehu  having  scoured  the  country  without  finding  anything  eatable 
within  reach,  and  he  would  not  leave  me  for  a  night ;  so  he  carried  our  bed- 
clothes forward,  and  then  came  for  me,  partly  carrying,  partly  leading  me  along. 
23rd. — I  was  able  to  proceed,  though  with  difficulty,  by  the  aid  of  a  stidi 
and  Ekchu*s  hand. 

24th. — It  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could  move  at  all  to-day,  but  want  of 
provisions  compelled  me.     Found  two  fem-trees,  and  made  an  oyea. 

25lh. — About  mid-day  we  overtook  Epike  and  wife,  who  had  been  clearing 
the  country  of  all  birds  before  us.  I  was  unable  to  proceed  without  a  helping 
hand,  or  to  carry  my  load.     Rain. 

26th. — Reached  a  stream  flowing  from  the  southwards,  called  by  the 
natives  Muri-ira.  It  is  opposite  to  our  cave  and  former  return  atation  to 
Matukituki.  We  tried  to  ford  the  stream,  but  found  it  too  deep  and  rapid. 
Bain. 

There  is  some  considerable  quantity  of  good  forest  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Muri-ira,  and  the  natives  told  me  that  there  is  a  grass  plain  at  its  source,  in 
which  they  formerly  resorted  in  search  of  the  kakapo,  or  green  parrot.  The 
route  they  took  was  over  the  hills  of  the  Oweka.  The  Ngaitau  natives  told 
mc  that  before  the  introduction  of  the  potato  they  lived  chiefly  on  the 
kakapos,  which  were  numerous  on  the  mountains  of  tnis  island,  but  are  now 
nearly  extinct. 

27th. — Finding  no  materials  to  form  a  raft,  we  were  obliged  to  ascend  the 
stream  in  search  of  a  ford.  We  kept  walking  all  day,  and  found  many  likely 
spots,  but  on  trying  them  they  were  all  too  deep.     Rain. 

28th. — After  ascending  tlio  river  4  miles  furtner,  we  came  to  a  division  of 
the  stream  caused  by  an  island,  with  a  short  shingle  reach  on  dther  bank. 
Up  to  this  point,  it  had  been  confined  between  large  rocks.  Here  we 
ventured  to  cross,  all  holding  one  stick,  and  reached  the  other  side  in  safety, 
having  had  to  swim  part  of  the  way  over,  and  of  course  thoroughly  wetting 
our  clothes,  &c.,  which  took  some  tmie  to  dry,  as  it  kept  raininffall  day,  and 
being  in  a  pine  forest  we  f  nothing  for  a  shed^     We  however 

managed  to  find  firewood  in  '^tving  a  very  wet  mf^i  we  all  sat 
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round  the  fire  under  the  shelter  of  our  native  mats,  but  the  rain  and  cold  made 
us  very  uncomfortable.  We  had  empty  stomachs  also,  being  without  supper ; 
nor  had  we  anything  for  a  breakfast. 

29th. — ^The  day  consumed  in  retracing  our  steps  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
river  towards  the  Duller.     Fine. 

Sunday,  dOth. — Ekehu  said  that  hunger  was  no  Sabbath  keeper,  to  we  pro- 
ceeded, and  reached  the  banks  of  the  Buller,  where  we  slept.     Kain. 

May  Ist. — Collected  fern-root,  and  caught  some  wekas,  after  reaching  our 
old  shelter  at  Matukituki,  which  we  found  standing. 

2nd  and  Srd.—  Collected  fern-root,  and  caught  some  wekas.  Made  an  oven 
of  the  roots  of  the  ti. 

7th. — I  am  again  feeling  much  pain  in  my  side,  and  am  unable  to  use  it 
My  eye  and  hand  also  mnch  afiected. 

8th. — Finding  I  was  unable  to  move,  Epike  and  wife  went  off  seeking  wood - 
hens.    Ekehu  with  me. 

11th. — Ekehu  built  a  new  house,  our  old  one  being  neither  wind  nor 
water-tight  Epike  returned.  He  is  a  greedy  old  fellow,  and  I  should  have 
been  better,  and  have  had  better  fare,  without  him.  In  this  instance,  although 
we  afterwards  saw  the  feathers  of  many  birds,  yet  he  returned  with  only  one 

rr  one,  and  told  me  it  was  all  he  could  get,  and  that  he  purposely  saved  it 
me.  I  found  it  best  never  to  quarrel  with  him,  so  I  took  the  bird,  and 
thanked  him. 

13th. — Moved  into  our  new  house,  which  we  found  both  wanner  and  drier. 
The  fresh  in  the  river  caused  Ekehu  to  remove  to  higher  ground.  The  old 
house,  built  here  by  him  some  years  ago,  was  washed  away,  showing  that  the 
flood  had  risen  higher  than  it  had  done  for  many  years. 

14th. — I  am  still  without  the  use  of  my  side,  wnidi  gives  me  pain  on  a  change 
of  weather. 

15th. — Ekehu  collecting  ti  roots.  The  river  is  much  swollen,  and  even  if 
I  were  able,  I  doubt  if  I  could  progress,  owing  to  the  snow.  I  was  also 
taken  ill  with  a  violent  retching,  wnich  lasted  all  day  and  night,  and  my  side 
eave  me  much  pain.  I  attribute  it  to  the  bad  living  and  the  cold  weather, 
both  clothes  and  food  being  very  scanty. 

We  left  here  all  our  old  clothes  (none  of  which  I  had  previously  thrown 
away,  reserving  them  for  patches),  my  pot,  two  specimens  of  green  stone — 
one  about  16  inches  long  and  6.  broad  by  1  thick,  and  consider^  valuable  by 
the  natives,  the  other  smaller — some  pieces  of  mica  slate,  a  stone  for  polishing 
the  green  stone  (with  which  I  had  found  means  to  amuse  myself  on  wet  days), 
three  good  nets,  and  man^  small  things,  which  Ekehu  secured.  Both  he  and 
Epike  told  me  that  they  mt  ended  returning  here.  They  cleared,  during  our 
stay,  a  piece  of  land,  on  which  they  planted  about  160  potatoes,  brought 
by  us  from  the  Mawera,  and  a  quantity  of  Swede  turnips  and  native  greens. 
They  have  each  runaway  wives,  and  are  afraid  of  returning  amongst  the 
natives  from  the  fear  of^  losing  them,  and  of  going  back  to  their  former 
servitude,  both  being  the  slaves  of  E  Iti,  the  chief  at  Motueka. 

19th. — ^This  morning  Epike  and  wife  started  for  Nelson,  but  I  refused  to 
proceed  from  inability.  Ekehu  and  wife  went  out  to  search  for  food^  to  I 
was  left  sJone  during  the  day.  Ekehu  returned  in  the  evening,  and  said  he 
was  anxious  to  proceed,  and  X  told  him  I  would  try  in  the  mommg. 

20th. — I  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  and  we  packed  up,  leaving  all  ^e 
coald  behind  us,  as  I  was  unable  to  carry  anything.  We  reached  the  Tutaki, 
and  ascended  about  1  mile  to  a  ford,  which  we  crossed  over,  when  we  found 
Epike  bird-eatching.  We  gave  him  some  berries  in  exchange  for  some 
wekas,  and  had  a  good  supper. 

22iid.— Beached  the  end  of  the  valley,  and  camped.  A  slight  fall  of  snow 
or  small  ndn  all  day.    We  sought  the  shelter  of  a  large  totara-tree  for  the  night 

29rd. — Thb  morning  we  found  a  kohaha  tree,  the  berries  of  which  the 
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natives  are  very  fond  oT.    This  delayed  us  some  time.    Prooeeded  a  short 
distance,  and  camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiraumea.     Wet  night. 

24th. — Our  clothes  being  wet  from  last  night's  rain,  we  prooeeded  to  the 
shelter  of  last  year— an  overhanging  rock,  which  protected  us  from  the  ram. 
Dried  our  clothes,  and  spent  the  day  here.  A  small  basket  of  mine,  wbieh 
was  hung  to  the  roof  of  our  rock  to  dry,  fell  down  during  the  night  on  the  fire, 
and  was  burnt,  by  which  I  lost  all  my  sketches,  sererai  skins  of  birds,  tome 
curiosities,  and  some  memorandai  the  loss  of  which  may  cause  mj  journal  to 
seem  incomplete  in  many  places. 

25th. — We  came  on  a  short  distance,  and  built  a  shelter  against  the  rain  or 
snow,  which  seems  to  fall  here  every  day  towards  evening  during  the  winter 
months. 

26th. — This  morning  we  started,  although  it  was  raining  hard,  and  reached 
our  former  wari  at  the  Tiraumea  towards  evening. 

27th,  28th,  and  29th. — Rain.  Our  shelter  tar  from  watertight,  and  our 
bed-clothes  saturated  with  the  drip. 

dOth. — Finer,  but  ao  immense  fresh  in  the  river.  The  natives  went  in 
search  of  food,  our  provisions  being  exhausted.  Ekehu  made  a  waterproof 
covering  of  manuka  bark,  which  allowed  him  to  venture  out  in  spite  of 
the  rain. 

31st. — The  natives  went  off  to-day  to  collect  the  fern  root  which  they  found 
yesterday.     Cold  day. 

June  Ist — Fine.  The  rain  that  fell  last  night  prevents  us  from  moving 
onwards. 

2nd. — We  made  a  start  this  morning,  and  found  the  river  so  cold,  that,  after 
proceeding  a  short  way,  we  left  Epike  and  wife  behind,  as  they  were  cramped 
with  the  cold.  Came  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  wood,  and  camped. 
Very  cold,  and  no  fire. 

3rd. — Af)er  waiting  some  time  for  the  coming  up  of  Epike,  we  prooeeded, 
and  reached  our  former  sleeping-place  at  the  junction  of  a  small  stream  from 
the  hills. 

4th. — This  morning  Epike  and  wife  arrived,  having  been  all  nieht  on  the 
hills.  They  had  lost  their  way,  and  had  had  neither  sleep  nor  food  since  we 
left  them.     Made  a  short  distance  and  camped. 

5th. — We  reached  the  Roturoa  lake  soon  after  midday,  and  found  the  canoe 
there  safe.     Slept  at  our  station  amongst  the  manuka. 

6th. — Launched  oar  canoe  and  crossed  the  lake. 

7th. — This  morning  we  were  obliged  to  erect  a  shelter  against  the  rain.  We 
had  two  sheds  made  of  black  birch,  one  of  which  fell  down  on  my  lame  side 
while  I  was  lying  by  the  fire,  and  hurt  me  much. 

8th. — A  fresh  in  the  lake  had  floated  our  canoe  half  across  before  it  was 
seen.  Ekehu's  wife  volunteered  to  swim  for  it,  which  she  did,  and  paddled  it 
back  to  the  shore.  After  hauling  it  up  safe,  He  went  forwards,  and  camped  on 
the  Puhawini  range,  but  passed  a  very  rainy  night,  which  soaked  everything, 
and  kept  us  sitting  up  and  shivering. 

9th. — Reached  the  river  Puhawini,  or  Howard,  and  built  a  shelter  which 
we  much  needed. 

1 1th. — Walked  about  a  mile  to  our  former  station,  where  we  had  erected  a 
wari.  Searched  the  country  around  for  food,  but  found  none,  and  the  river  too 
de^p  to  wade. 

12th. — Reached  our  old  quarters  where  I,  with  Mr.  Fox,  left  our  flour,  and 
stopped  there,  the  Rotuiti  river  preventing  progress.  I  saw  six  sheep  here, 
and  the  tracks  of  a  large  flock,  wnich  mu<^  astonished  me,  as  there  was  no 
station  here  when  I  formerly  passed  this  T  <»fat  fall  of  snow  all  day. 

13th. — This  morning  we  with  much  i  td  the  BotnitL    &w 

some  hundreds  of  sheep  feeding  on  the  gn  recent  dlMW  or  foot- 

marks ;  so,  having  no  provisions,  I  was  4  )ft  ljl|ylij         IT 
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road,  but  made  the  best  of  my  way  towards  the  hill  which  I  had  formerly  twice 
travelled  over,  and  consequently  knew  the  track.    Fine  night 

14th. — Resiched  the  junction  of  the  Mokipiko  and  Maipo  rivers,  where  we 
slept,  Ekehu  caught  twenty  fine  wekas  during  the  day — so  we  can  all  once 
more  enjoy  a  full  meal. 

16th.— ^Heached  the  old  survey  station  on  the  Mokipiko,  and  found  it  fallen 
down.  Ekehu  and  his  wife  much  wanted  to  stop  here,  as  Epike  and  wife  were 
behind,  but  the  rain  coming  on,  I  told  Ekehu  I  should  push  forward  and 
endeavour  to  spend  the  night  at  Eraser's,  or  at  all  events  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Motueka.  When  I  mentioned  tea,  sugar,  and  bread,  the  woman  ajrreed 
to  follow  me  ;  so  I  pushed  ahead  to  prevent  hearing  the  grumbling  of  Ekehu 
about  sore  feet,  which,  after  dark,  were  sorely  pricked  by  the  ground-thorn. 
We  reached  Eraser's  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  whom  we  found  in  bed,  but 
he  soon  arose,  and  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome,  and  the  luxury  of  a  taste  of  good 
tobacco. 

So,  thank  God,  I  am  once  more  among  civilized  men,  of  which  I  have  had 
many  doubts  during  my  illness,  and  this  preyed  much  on  my  mind.  It  is  a 
period  of  nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty  days  from  the  time  I  wished  Eraser 
good-bye,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kotuiti,  and  my  seeing  him  again  at  his 
house,  during  which  time  I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  English,  save  the 
broken  jargon  of  Ekehu  and  the  echo  of  my  own  voice ;  and  I  rather  felt 
astonished  that  I  could  both  understand  and  speak  English  as  well  as  ever. 
There  have  been  many  wet  days  when  I  have  not  spoken  a  word  all  day. 

Having  traced  the  banks  of  the  Buller  from  source  to  mouth,  and  returned 
by  the  Grey  and  Inakaiona  Valley,  I  am  certain  there  is  no  accessible  pass 
across  the  island  N.  of  the  latter  place,  or  any  route  from  the  Nelson  settle- 
ment that  could  be  taken  to  the  grass  plains  at  Fort  Cooper,  excepting  that 
along  the  coast  from  the  Wairau. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  lay  down  the  course  of  my  journey,  nor  even  the 
distance  I  have  passed  over,  as  I  felt  it  impossible  to  do  so  with  any  regard 
to  accuracy.  Starting  as  I  did  on  a  purely  amateur  trip,  single-handed,  and 
having  everything  to  carry  myself,  I  could  take  no  instruments,  save  a  single 
compass  and  a  sextant,  which  were  soon  spoilt  by  the  wet — so  that  I  found  it 
impossible  to  take  any  bearings  on  a  crooked  river,  or  in  a  black  birch  country ; 
and  I  decline  to  assert  anything  which  may  hereafter  be  found  incorrect. 
Being  also  unacquunted  with  geology,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  description  of 
the  country.  I  only  went  to  assure  myself  of  the  description  of  country  in 
the  middle  and  west  of  the  island ;  to  explore  the  country  would  require  more 
than  one  person  of  ereater  knowledge,  and  also  much  more  capital  than  I  had 
at  my  command.  lam,  however,  sure  there  is  nothing  on  the  W.  coast  worth 
incurring  the  expense  of  exploring,  but  I  certainly  think  the  natives  there 
reouire  something  to  be  done  for  them.  They  are  quiet,  and  do  no  harm, 
ana  ought  to  have  some  share  of  the  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  natives  who 
are  amongst  the  white  population.  They  have  all  books,  both  Bibles  and 
Prayer-books,  but  their  condition  would  be  much  improved  by  giving  them  a 
few  good  axes,  and  some  other  tools,  as  also  some  nails,  of  which  they  are 
very  fond,  and  know  the  value.  They  are  much  cleaner  in  their  habits  than 
the  natives  in  the  settlements,  and  they  have  better  hous<!s — most  of  them 
Ixaving  chimneys,  and  also  bedsteads,  or  rather  a  raised  floor  on  which  they 
sleep.  I  trust  something  will  be  done  for  their  welfare,  in  which  I  take  great 
interest  It  would  be  a  very  trifling  expense  to  convey  a  few  things  to  the 
KawatSri,  from  whence  the  natives  themselves  would  gladly  distribute  them 
down  the  coast  The  introduction  of  goats  would  much  benefit  them,  and 
■Itimttely  ourselves. 

I  beKeve  any  one  taking  the  trouble  to  read  my  imperfectly  kept  journal 

nid  ffftBtHfm'  much  time  had  been  lost,  and  many  unnecessary  aelays  had 
oa^  bst  I|  from  experience,  can  assure  the  reader  to  the  contrary  ; 
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and  I  affirm  none  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  many  difficulties  I  had  to  en- 
counter from  the  want  of  means,  and  being  thrown  qaite  on  the  mercy  of  the 
natives ;  and  I  consider  I  have  accomplished  a  great  work  in  having  traced  the 
only  two  large  rivers  of  the  W.  coast  from  source  to  mouA,  and  maintuned 
myself  for  eighteen  months  on  the  natural  productions  of  this  island.  I  am 
sorry  I  lost  my  sketches,  for,  though  no  artist,  they  were  faithful  delineations, 
and  would  have  illustrated,  much  better  than  I  can  describe,  the  surfiMX  of 
the  country  I  have  seen  and  passed  over.  Any  distance,  or  estimates  of 
qualities  of  land  I  have  made  are  as  correct  as  my  judgment  (firom  having  been 
on  the  Nelson  survey-staff)  could  describe  them.  I  found  my  native  Ekehu  of 
much  use — invaluable  indeed,  but  the  other  three  rather  an  incumbrance — I 
could  have  made  better  progress  without  them ;  but  to  Ekehu  I  owe  my  life 
•'he  is  a  faithful  and  attached  servant. 
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JlullMrt,  Camp,  123. 

BwlUk.  38,  40,  44,  iJO,  335. 

B»y,  57,  73. 

li-Lr  »1  Abi.d.  286,  387. 

Bondmiiy,  73. 

Bai.r  .1  K»iUk.  see. 

ilDi.bun.,  i;u.  134. 

Hi,i,i,.-ll  M..iir,i,  11R,T30. 

Bak»  Hilli,  237. 

BoorwiK,  311. 

B^aliliui,  139. 

Bon  Hi>rr,  2b9,  390. 

i)»kL>lia.  140,  149. 

Botton,  134. 

]!,k,jB.n.,  138. 

BoUilii  Hill,  315,  318. 

BBiiirtT,  aoa. 

bomW.  nY*t,;j. 

naDmngoulo.    .18,139,146,236. 

Bo.ilZniB«r.71. 

Bamlnrm  IjuiguBge,  110,  113. 

Bi>»«Cuimly,  !34. 

B«.d.koro,  llL'. 

DiXrict,  134. 

Bwiuik,  78. 

Bojuu  Bay,  73. 

IiuaK.mu,  111. 

Brt»»*-  '"•^.nrt,  131. 

li....l.  Kiver,  40,  42,  44,  47. 

B«                     134. 

Nttiver,  114,  lU,  lis. 

Imid,  133. 
BucluMTtCiMk,  Ii8. 
Buck-Rabbit  Cunp,  )31. 
BaSkUISl,  \Si. 
SukkoTi  Antlw,  263. 
Bullfr,  or  K&vailri  River,  343, 343,  331, 

370. 
BurkcviUe.  Vit. 
BurluoQ  County,  133. 
Biuhmm,  1 39. 

Cum,  1S7. 
Ctldwdl,  133. 

Couiitr,  134, 

Ca)»lmik  Biif.  196,  183. 
CatliHt,  mSuIurin,  1. 

,  Demuehy,  16, 

CdtaouD  Counlj,  13S. 
"  -  ui,  10. 


135. 

'-  Cuiujly,  IM. 

C*oiUUd  Kivcr,  lie. 
Cuideluia,  ITT. 
CUon  de  UguBlda.  UO. 
Cap  d'Ambn  Pigvincc,  S3. 
Opa  Mount,  9U,  101,  111. 
Capoti  Hill,  119,  13U. 


Cuoliua  BlurTi,  134. 
Caitiage.  134.  133. 
CulbBgaia,  1><0. 
Cui  Couuijr,  134. 
CMdeUUl,  133. 
Cuirorille,  134. 
Chstfaiei,  6l. 

ChagM,  163,  170,  174,  ITG. 
ChakoUa,  146. 
Cbuigpraugi,  310. 
ChniUig  Lokr,  212. 
CharmokUoo  Uke,  194. 
Cbulic-lDumI 


Chav 


•,ei. 


Cbc]>o,  1S6,  133. 
Chirokee,  113. 

Ojunly,  133. 

Cbican  Cr«k.  Uuftt,  133,  131. 
Chiliu»hua,133 
'     ioui  Ijike,  166,  183. 


Chocn 


\n 


CbolaDo  Uke,  30. 

PUiDi,  4a,  30. 

OioId  ludiaiia,    89. 
ChomiouioMouiiIain,4». 
Cbonkor,  333. 
Cboontan,  49. 
CbrjionhM,  44,  43,  47. 
ChamalaiH,  91. 
CibobRiTCT,  119,  131,130. 
Omuaa  Riocr,  Upper,  1^6. 
Lower,  12*. 


Cinciunali,  133,  133. 
atrkwille,  133. 
Clear  Creek,  ISO. 

Lake.  133. 

Ct«:kH.   lil. 
C>„9.  Timber..  126. 

Lcraer,  136. 
Couia,  210. 

Cvalucoslcoe  Itthmua,  166. 
Cobe,  191. 
Ciele  Syria,  3S,  130. 
Culntxri;,  143. 
ColUn,  Coiinij,  134. 
Colora^ia,  113,116,117,118. 

County,  134. 

Diitricl.  I3l. 

Columbui,  1 16,  lid,  1 19.  ISO,  I9Z,  134. 

Coma]  Cuunly,  134,  133. 

Conchagua,  01  FoMaca,  Oulf,   16^  16^ 


Cuipiu  Chiiiti,  133,  133, 135. 

Bay,  127. 
Corticana,  I  S3. 
Cuama,  241. 
Cucance,  189. 
Culata,  177. 
Cuua  Indiana,  186. 
Cupiea  Bay,  177,  178. 
Cura,  134,  133. 
CypraM  RiTer,  139. 

Dallae,  124,  139,  136, 

Coiuity,  133, 

Damuai,  340. 

Damaaciu,  38,  40,  42,  43,  230. 

bamupo,  4:^. 
Ilamietla  Brancb,  100. 


r.  230. 
Daiidoor  139. 
DangnBaid,  133. 
Du  Hahua,  134. 
Darb  l-Bcktab,  320, 
DarfQrAi»be,2S8. 
Darieii,  163. 

O'ulf,  |G$, 

Diirj»lliig.  50,  194. 
Deer.,1.',  Poiut.lM. 
Delpfai,  31. 
Deiiloii  Coouty,  134, 
Den,  138. 
Daigue.  176. 
Dew  lit  CciuDty,  1 

Dbt     


,Blag 


lyfi. 


DiegoRoyi.  Iile.  91. 

Suarei,  99. 

Digarchi,  00. 
Debit,  199. 
Dog  Rirer,  44. 
PvloTta,  139. 


Domingacio  River,  W, 
DougDla,  lij.lla. 
DouEiah  Uc.iirii»ii,,49,SI. 

I^hl-jK,.  4B,S1. 

DMd»  River.  i\  f. 
DHnKki'Tu..;{U,  Kim,  IH. 
DnluOulr,  Ibb,  lU. 

SH)*Owra,lW. 


Slrarii,  3, 4,  S3. 39, 32, 35. 
Bliu  Uoaot,  !,  9,  IS,  15,  34. 
Ktbpali  Citr,  4d. 


Imporiom  Id,  Ut  34, «,  n. 

Koeutal,  127. 
BndniilHn,  78. 
RdiUIU  mIU,  7B. 


Upe,  1.  2,  IS,  29, 32, 3S. 

FaliUHln,  72. 
FkiDincPorl,IS1,  Hi, 
r«odro.«  Foral,  J9. 
rang^c,  62. 
rumm  County,  134. 

Dirtiict,  IW. 

r.™on,  73. 
FjinUnjana,  73. 
rmimaghoi,  73. 
Fayrtle  Counl]r,  Hi. 

Dirtriet.  134. 

Feocrir  Bbt,  S8. 

Fiun,  73. 

Fidwia,  GO. 

FierniHia,  54. 

Tihinule,  73. 

Filouhc  73. 

Firaoa,  73, 

Fodilihimeiw,  73. 

Folic  72. 

Fuit  B(i>d  Diatriet,  134. 

Fort  Dtuphin,  77,  79,  HI,  89. 


PftoIlu,lS2, 123,  111. 

Gwm'i  Fan,  139. 
101. 


OuDua  Uauiiloiiii.  SM. 
Guxs  243. 
OaniO  Rivac,    99. 
GuiGB  Source*.  326. 
Gf  1x1  Abel,  43. 
Osbtl  AMunbOk,  Ui. 
Gebcl  Ocrkcl.  134, 158, 
G(J>«U'!)-hailE]r,  44. 
GcIkI  Sbfikh  Umbonk,  198. 
fiTOfsreWwii,  13S. 

GcWFTFt  FUTU,    158. 

Gfaadliini-1-Ra^idah,  311- 
Ghagn  Hiv«r.  392. 
Gib«  HivcT,  289. 
G.iln|iieCc>uniT,  134. 
Gilm«r,  131,  135. 
Oiircl  HagoM.  139. 
GiHrelSduk,14. 
OoilMi  Rinr,  269. 
Goldao  SticuD,  44. 
Odti,  ISS. 
OotUd,  124,  134. 

CouDtv,  134. 

DiMrict,  134. 

Goat,  19,  17,  39, 

Qonnla,  119,  130,  134. 

aoigonm,  174. 

GoHorpe,  SM. 

GovDoni  River,  236,  339. 

Orandr,  Rio,  125. 

GrorBiQ  Couul]',  134. 

Gnat  S.  Arriew  DtMrt,  138. 

Grcnivill^  13-1.  139. 

Gn^Rifcr,  3GG. 

—  Town,  168. 
Crima  Cotinlf,  I3S. 
Griqou,  13M.  139. 
GusiJalupe  County,  134. 
MDUul«in«,  121,13 

Valley,  121, 

.    ■■'  WaWfbolt^lSI. 

Higia  Itciw,  3. 

Hagia  Phuwniiiicna,  3. 
Hilah,  329. 
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Hanroun,  231. 
Hayt  Couuty,  135. 
Heiidenou,  135. 

County,  134. 

Hiera  Isle,  3,  4, 6. 
Hig&x,  306. 
Himalaya,  52. 
Hitma,  309. 
Hlokla,  193. 
Honey  Creek,  118. 
Hopkiut  County,  134,  135. 
Houston,  115,  119,  130,  134. 

County,  134. 

District,  134. 

Fort,  132. 

Hovas,  55  to  80. 

Howtsang,  202,  208. 

Huasteca,  189. 

Hunin,  229. 

Hunt  County,  134,  135. 

Huntsville,  123,  132,  135. 

Hwangho  river,  223. 

langogoro  Mountain,  55. 
Ibara,  51,  61,02. 
Ibaras,  62.  64. 
Iba-Ratsi  Village,  56. 
Iboina,  54,  55,  56. 
Ibreem,  159. 
Ikropa  River,  69. 
Imano,  64. 

Iiiakaiona  Valley,  35 1 . 
Indus  Sources,  195. 
Inghabi-,  148. 
It4a  Lake,  64,  67. 
Ivoiigo,  54  to  57. 

Jackson  County,  134,  135. 

Jackson  District,  134. 

Jacksonville,  132. 

Jacob's  Bridge,  228. 

Jagga,  242^  243. 

Jajo,  244. 

Japan,  visit  to,  by  Matliison,  196  «^  teq. 

Jasper,  134. 

County,  134. 

District,  134. 

Jean  Ren£,  Prince,  62. 
Jebel  Harb,  304. 

MukhUb,  316. 

MAsa,  296,  302. 

Jeddo,  137. 

Jefferson,  125, 133, 134. 

County,  131. 

District,  184. 

Jongar,  211. 
Jordan  River,  227. 
Jordan's  Saline,  134,  135. 

Kachimouk,  72. 
Kapnia  Mountain,  250. 
KafTa,  290. 


Kafr  el  Aiat,  158. 
Kahung,  225. 
Kaimena  Islands,  5, 37. 
Kulibshee,  158,  159. 
Kamori,  28,  34, 35. 

Beach  of,  25.     * 

District,  33. 

Kamirah  Valley,  303. 
Kanchan-jhow  Mountain,  49,  51,  52. 
Kang-kO  Ganga,  195. 
Karakorum  Mountains,  203. 
Karterado  Village,  17,  25. 
Kaufman,  135. 

County,  135. 

Kawatiri,  351,  355. 

Keenlung,  201. 

Keglia,  32. 

Khamjul,  213. 

Khandek,  159. 

Khartum,  280. 

Kidi,  286. 

Kilimandjaro,  243,  244. 

Kiucha,2-24. 

Kinchinjunga  Mountain,  50. 

Kitui,  250. 

Kokino-Vouno  Mountain,  33. 

Kokonor,  191. 

Kolobeng,  138,143,237. 

Kolumbo  Cape,  1,  8,  15,  32,  35. 

Kongra-T^ma  Mountain,  49,  50. 

Kookooma-Dsake,  197. 

Kooree,  158. 

Kometomak,  195. 

Korti,  158. 

Korlatsoo  Lake,  194. 

KubbabSsh  Arabs,  by  Parkyni,  254   ti 

seq, 
Kuniayl,  233. 

Lachen  River,  40. 
Lachoong  River,  49. 
— —  Lakes,  50,  51. 

•  Plains,  51. 

La  Dauphine,  53. 

Ladhak,  203. 

I^  Grange,  116,  130,  134. 

Lake  Creek,  132. 

La  Mar  County,  125,  134. 

District,  134. 

Landi*foutchi,  72. 
I^nkeo  Lake,  197. 
Langstang,  195. 
Laos,  192. 

La  Panta  Creek,  132. 
I^rchoo  River,  197. 
Laredo,  134,  135. 

Bay,  153. 

LasPintas,  127. 
LaVica,  118. 

River,  130. 

County,  134. 

I^ltanon,  234. 


00% 


IKDIZ; 


LebtDODy  H onu^  48. 
Leb,  206. 
Leiiiah,  337. 
Leon  CoQuty,  135. 

—  Cicek,  122,  131. 

(or  Blanagua)  Lakt,  139, 170. 

Lmwia,  135. 

Rim,  128, 131. 

Leontoo,  231. 
L^thang,  224. 
LittU  River,  117. 
Liberia,  89. 
Liberty,  134. 

—  County,  134. 

District,  134. 

Limeitone  County,  135. 
Limon  Bay,  174, 176, 183. 
Umpopo,  149,  336, 238,  251. 
Livingettme,  134. 

Lniaaea,  214. 
Lliokba,  225. 
Llano  Valley,  117. 
Lobehd,  282,  283. 
Lobotani,  143,  144. 
Logan*s  Ferry,  133. 
Lofete,  240. 
Lotokani,  145. 
Luaba,  241. 
Lucaio  Lake,  244. 
Lonchee  Mines,  208. 
Luxor,  158. 
Lycui  River,  38^  44,  45. 


M'Kinuey,  133,  134. 

Madagascar,  Abstract  of  Book  relating  to, 

76  et  Meq. 
Madagascar,  Memoir  by  Col.  Lloyd,  53. 
Magafo  Kborio,  14. 
Magellans,  Coal  at,  151  tt  9tq, 
Magnolia,  132. 
Mahafaly,  54,  62. 
Mabavary,  73. 
Maharraka,  159. 
Mahatal  Outon,  73. 
Mabaveloiia,  60. 
Mahela,  71. 
I  Anchorage,  61. 

Maherimaiidroso,  73. 
Mahir,  322. 
Mahitzey,  72. 
Mainour,  58, 71. 
Majamlui,  73. 
Majaiter,  53. 
Makalakka,  149. 
Makn^  303. 
Manamboundr^,  61,  71. 
Manandraie,  69. 
Manaiigoure,  69. 
Manaiigari  River,  69. 
Mananghare,  69. 
Manaiiikia,  73. 


Manankasina,  73. 

Manankosa,  73. 

Manantana,  73. 

Manauxari,  60«  69,  72. 

Maiiasaront  I^c^  195, 203. 

Mandingo,  108, 109,  110, 113. 

Mandridrano,  70. 

Mandioulon,  73. 

Mangab^,  73. 

Mangiafiafy,  6X 

Maugbab4,  77. 

Mangouroo,  76. 

•«— ——  River,  51,  69. 

MaujakaTaradrano«  73. 

Manoorou,  59,  60,  7X 

— ^— —  ancUonge,  60. 

■  River,  59. 

Mantao  River,  69. 

Mapama  Lake,  197,  198. 

Marion,  135. 

Marroa,  101. 

Marmites,  75. 

Maroa,  55,  56. 

Maroapb6,  72. 

Maromauga,  71. 

Marotolanat  73. 

Marolte,  or  Mary  Island,  66,  76, 81. 

Maronndava  Bay,  63. 

Marounniira  Anchorage,  56. 

Maroussie,  59,  60,  72. 

Marovolu,  73. 

Marovoy,  73. 

Marshall,  125, 134.' 

Matab61^  148. 

Matagordia  County,  134. 

District,  134. 

Mataliti,  62,  73. 
Mathuloaui,  145. 
Matitana,  54,  60,  61,  72. 
Mavro  Petra  Cape,  I. 
Maya  Tongue,  189. 
Mazaiigaye,  55. 
Mazanga  Anchorage,  57. 
Media  Creek,  122»  131. 
Medina,  122. 

County,  134. 

River,  124,  131. 

Megalo  Port,  13. 

Khorio  Town,  16,  32. 

Mehallit  Ali,  157. 
Malinda,  248. 
Menabe,  54,  64,  63,  78. 

River,  69. 

Menahor  Anchorage,  56. 
MenxiUal-H&jj,  321. 
Merkuriu  Town,  16. 
Merovouli,  2,  5,  22. 
-^— ^—  Mountain,  10. 
Merrawee,  158. 
Meserkdl,  158. 
Messina  Village,  17,  25. 
Messa-Vouno,  16,  25,  26,  28. 
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Measa-VouDo  Cape,  1, 10. 

Mount,  2,  34, 35. 

Met&oa,  158. 
Mexican  Line,  166. 
Mjadi,  72. 

Mikro  Kaimeui  laid,  7, 8, 11,  13»13,  &c 

Milam,  139. 

■  County,  135. 

District,  135. 

Mill  Creel^  123,  132. 
Milo,  32. 
MioRiaki,  137. 
Minki  Cape,  136. 
Miakel's  Farm,  130. 
Miteoandre,  72. 
Mogrebi,  282. 
Mogarba,282. 
Mokalani,  144. 
Mokokoong,  145. 
Moktaoo  River,  193. 
Mongols,  191. 
Moubali,  72. 
MoDolithos,  33. 
Mononga-b^  62,  72. 
Montgomery,  123,  132.  133. 

Couuty,  135. 

District,  135 

Mormoro  Dualoo  Wognae,  91. 
Moromas,72. 
Monniome  River,  238. 
Morromanga,  7 1 . 
Mosing,  142. 
Mouase  Lake,  78. 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  287. 
Mount  Pleasant,  133,  134,  135. 
Mousseray  I^ke,  78. 
Murimira,  373. 
MusquitCamp,  131. 
Mustang,  252,  253. 
Mutavallidin,  314. 
Maweilab,  290,  299. 

Nacogdoclies,  133,  135. 

County,  135, 

District,  135. 

Naetsoo  River,  183. 

Nahr^l-Halfa,  229. 

Nahr  el  Kelb,  44. 

Nahr  Hasbany.  229. 

Naipi  River,  177,  178,  170, 180. 

Makbus-s-Sawdwin,  3u8. 

Namour,  72. 

Naplus,231. 

Narenda  Bay,  55. 

Nava,  56. 

Navarro  County,  135. 

Navid»l,  118,  130. 

Nehi  Abal,  43. 

Nechoo  River,  21 1. 

Nejd,  306,  307. 

NeJes  River,  211. 

VOL.  XX. 


Neo  Kaimeni  (or  New  Burnt  Island),  2^ 

5,  11,12,13,16    efseg. 
Nepaul,  Northern  Frontier  of,  252  tt  aeg. 
New  Braunfels,  134,  135. 
New  Edinburgh  Harbour,  185. 
New  Kaimeni  Isld,  37. 
New  Madrid,  125. 
Newton  County,  134. 
New  Zealand,  Middle  Island,  by  Brouier, 

342e^se9. 
Ngami  Lake,  by  Livingston,  138  et  aag. 

•  by  Oswell,  143  e<  aeg. 

,  138   146,  147.  148. 

Nicaragua  Lake,  166, 169,  170. 

Line,  168. 

Nicoya  Gulf,  173. 

Nile,  by  Wilkinson,  154  et  geq. 

Nio  Island,  10. 

Noka  a  Balatli,  148. 

Noka  a  Marapoor^,  148. 

Noo-Keang  River,  199. 

Nooree,  154. 

North  Sulphur  Fork,  125. 

Nosi-Anivo,  65. 

Nosiarivo,  71. 

Nosi.B^,  55. 

Nosi-I)^  Lake,  59,  70. 

Nosi  Ibrahim,  50,  70. 

Nosindambo,  53. 

Nosi  vola,  57,  72. 

Note  on  Mr.   Ayrton's  Paper,    by   Dr. 

Beke,  289. 
Nueces  County,  135. 
River,  122,  123, 124, 131. 

Oceola,  124,  133. 
Oea  Citv,  4,  25,  32,  34,  35. 
Olmos  Creek,  122, 131. 
Om»)^  Madinie,  72. 
Omdsoo  River,  213. 
Ompissa,  72. 
Oragawa,  13G,  137. 
Ordee.  155,158,150. 
Oring  Lakes,  212. 
Oro  Rivor,  239. 
Osioot,  158. 
Oweka  River,  368. 

Pa,  222. 

Pahan  Lake,  208. 

Pulos  Kaimeni  Isle,  6,  7, 15. 

Palestine,  131. 

by  WiUlenbruch,  227  eC  acq. 

Paltel>ake.  211. 

Panama,  163,166,  170,  171. 

Bay,  175,  177. 

Line,  174. 

Panogia  Irene  Church,  29. 
Panaloya(or  Tipitaija)  River,  160. 
Panang  River,  245. 
Panola  County,  134,  135. 
Paraceyla  River,  69. 
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Pkria,  125,133,134. 
Parnassus  Mount,  31. 
Pmo  del  Norte,  133. 
Passandava  Bay,  55. 
Patmos  Monastery,  19. 
Paya  River,  1«2,  188. 
Peach  Creek,  119. 
Pelic&n  Island,  114. 
Periflsa,  10,  15,  26,  38,  3U 
Petersburg,  134,  135. 
Phari,  194. 
Pbilm,  158,  159. 
Phinika  Village,  2. 
Pidenialeo  Valley,  117. 
PiedraPinta  Valley,  117. 
Plaka  S])ring8,  14. 
Platammos  Mount,  2 1 ,  29. 
Polk  county,  134. 
Pooko  T^ke,  212. 
Poolugdsoo,  214. 
Porto  Bello,  176. 
Port  Choiseuil,  56. 
Port  Ia  Vaca,  134,  135. 
Port  Luguez,  55,  81. 
Poruunaslen,  2 1 5. 
Potrunca  Creek,  131. 
Presidio  Road,  131. 
Pringle's  Creek,  131. 
Pulga,  182. 

Punta  Arenas,  251,  152. 
Punta  Piedra  Creek,  132. 
Pyrgos  Town,  3,  10,23. 

Quails'  Island,  56. 
Quibdo,  180. 
Quillimane,  241. 
Quinios,  79,  82. 

Rabbai  M'pia,  242. 

Railed  ok  a,  61. 

Racouto  Radame,  65. 

Radama  (King),  56  to  74. 

Raharaka,  72. 

Rahiilranou,  72. 

Ranavaluna  Manjaka,  G3,  65,  07,  C8. 

Rangiie  Lake,  78. 

Ranoumafana,  7 1 . 

Ranou-mafau,  60. 

Ranouvola,  72. 

Rasartikia.  61. 

Ratsi  mi  la-hoe,  King,  80. 

Ratza  Zeniiar,  72 

Rawan's  Hhad,  195,  203. 

Realejo,  108,  109. 

Red  Fish  Bar,  121. 

Red  River,  113,  126,  129. 

County,  125,  135. 

District,  135. 

Sources,  132. 

Rhuda,  Isle  of,  109. 
Hicliniond,  119,  134. 
Rio  (irando.  ]'>5. 


Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  113,  1 14. 
Robertson  County,  126,  135. 

District,  135. 

Rosetta  Branch  (Nile),  160. 
Roturoa  Lake,  244,  343. 
Rusk,  135. 

County,  135. 

District,  135. 

Rutaville,  116. 

Sabinas,  121. 
Sabine  County,  135. 

District,  135. 

River,  113, 125,  133. 

Town,  133. 

Saliasaotra,  73, 

Sahada,  72. 

Sai,  Isle  of,  154. 

St.  Adonis'  Church,  29. 

St.  Augustin's  Bay,  62,  81,  84. 

St.  Constant  ine  Church,  33. 

St.  Elias,  Convent  of,  26. 

Mount,  27. 

St.  Etienne  Church,  27. 

St.  George's  Bay,  13. 

St.  Jonanni  Prodromo  Church,  33. 

St.  Luce,  78,  85. 

St.  Mary  Island,  56,  58,  76. 

St.  Nikolo  Church,  25,  34. 

Port,  23. 

' Rock,  4. 

St.  Slavros  Church,  28. 
St.  Stephano  Church,  27. 
Sakulavas,  57, 62,  63. 
Sakaleon,  72. 
Salado,  121. 

River,  130. 

Salinas  Bay,  108,  169,  172. 

Samneh,  156. 

San  Antonio,  120,  122,  123,  134. 

^^de  Bejar,  120,  130,131,133. 

San  Augustine,  135. 

County,  13;'). 

District,  1 35. 

San  Bernard  River,  114,  116,  130. 
San  Bias  Bay,  183. 

Gulf,  166. 

San  Carlos  River,  173. 

San  Fernando,  127. 

San  Filipe  de  Austin,  115,  130    133. 

San  Gabriel  River,  117. 

San  Gertrudez,  127. 

San  Juan  del  Sur,  108,  169,  170,    171, 

173. 
San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  River,  166. 
Sankar,  211. 
San  Marco,  135. 
San  Miguel  Gulf,  106,  182. 
San  Migutl  Hiver,  132. 
San  Patricio,  123,  135. 

County,  135. 

and  Nueces  District,  130. 


^^^^^^V^B| 

iMnx.                                      ^^^^^1 

Sflo  Pedro  Springy  131. 
S.tt.  Saba  Taller,  117,119. 

Tahuacano,                                                '^^^^H 

Taiu  MumJaina,  •ii2.                               '^^^^M 

Sa»lorjn,  or  Ttima.  account  of  the  Iilatid 

Talera  Lak£,  72.                                          9^^H 

of,  by  Lieut.  Wm.    Lejcerter,  H.N., 

Tatoalave,  5S,  59,  60,  61.                          V^^M 

lrt«5. 

Anchorage.  59.                                               ■ 

Santa  Cliim  Creek,  130. 

Tamarinda  River,  168.                                                   1 

Elene  Church,  33. 

Tamo,  an.                                                                        1 

Ft,  133. 

Tam.imilo,  King,Rl.                                                       J 

Rilu,  I3S. 

Tamunakle,  U2.                                                         J 

TamauarivD,  55.  64,  67,  71.                      ..^^^H 
TaD-ron»y,  09.                                            I^^H 
Tangbale  River,  56.                                      *  ^^^1 

SftpoaRirer,I68,  IT3,  173. 

Sainpinilis.  73. 
SaMtim,  a03. 

Taugogiira,  70.                                             ,  ^^^1 
Tmgouri  Slount,  63.                                  L^^^l 

Saucilli),  El,  133. 

SauKCnxk,  123,131. 

Tanliioog,  193.                                            '  ^^^H 

8B»iuRi>er,  181. 

Srbito«ii«.  141,  143,  147. 

Taieiu,  183.                                           :.^^^| 

Secliele.  141. 

'J-arpo*  Lake.  197.                                        «^^^H 

Sefui,  332. 

Tarniot.133.  135.                                       A^^^H 

SeguiTi,  130,  13J. 

Taunnga,  355.                                    ^^^^H 

Sekomi,  139. 

Tayrec,                                                "^^^^M 

SallflJa,  215.  37.  2B. 

Tay;  AJi,  335.                                           ^^^H 

Bidge,  a. 

Teb[ik,3IZ  313,  317,  318.                   ^^^^H 

Selma,  335. 

Semodi  Bay,  137. 

^^^^H 

Teoge  River,  203.                                 '^^^^H 

Serotli,  1-13, 144. 

Terab,  384.                                            ^^^^H 

Shelby  Coanty,  1 36. 

Teli,  195.                                               *   ^^^ 

DL.IticM35 

I'eui,  by  Bollaert,  1 13  el  leo.                                     ^ 

BhelbyTLlle,  13.1. 

Teiana,  134,  135.                                                             1 

Sliermnn,  134. 

Thera,  ancieiX  city.  3,  19,  32.                                       1 

Shreeveporl,  125,  133, 

— Demarchy,  16.                                                       1 

Sh.pLe,  205. 

lilaud,  1,3,  4,6,  M.                                           1 

Siem  Leone,  89,  90. 

Port.  35,  36. 

Sil«lls,lS6. 

—  Tuwn,  2,  16,  18,  34.  35. 

Slkhin,  52. 

Tlieraiia  I.land,  1,3,4,5,16.37. 

Himakja,  53, 

Thermia  I.land,  20. 

Singiihol,  193. 

Tliebfs,  159. 

Siraii-lo-m.  197. 

TI,lulilai,d.4I6. 

Sirondahi,  69. 

Tl>il,f.,  e.cursio.,   into,   by  Dr.  Hooker. 

Skaio  Promontory,  2,  5,  1,  16,  23. 

■IHelM^. 

Town,  16,  23. 

Tlilbetaiid  Sefan,  hy  Gulilflff,  1111. 

Smilh  Couoly.  I3S. 

Tibimab,  305.  300. 

Sobil.  386. 

Tin  ling  ue,  06. 

Sodo  Lake,  13^. 

Tiraumea  River,  345. 

SookllivCT,313. 

Titu.  County,  135.  134,135.                                   1 

Tuora,  139.                                                      ^^^ 

Sorlamtiity.  72. 

Tolon>aca,189.                                         '  ^^^H 

Soungtle,  inl. 

TiBmiw,  53.                                                  ^^^H 

Spill  River,  209. 

Trabougy,  73.                                              ^^^M 

Spriiigedd.  135. 

Tra>,gaLake,59.                                        ^^^M 

Star  County,  135. 

Travi.  Counly,                                           ^^^M 

StaTTO^  Church  of,  19. 

Di*lrict,  135.                                 ^^^H 

,      SiJkVil]a)t«,40.4l,44. 

Trinidad  Hirer,  176.                                  ^^^H 

Sulphur  Pnurie,  126. 

Trinity  River,  134.                                    ^^^H 

Su.u>,lia 

Truando  Hirer,  183.                                  ^^^H 

SnUej,  300. 

Tnmp  River,  SO,  197.                               ^^H 
THratmfatra,  73.                                           ^^^M 

Swattoi-t.  124. 

Svreis,  339. 

T»«,-l<aitE,  203,  213.                               ^^^H 

Tagaiiika  Lake,  346. 

Tgianakaa,  57.                                             I^^^^H 

Tftggitriiii  383 

Undn.  a«4. 
Uiiiju.  2US. 
Unliuc  Coui  t;.  13'!. 


Vft-bouB*  60,  71. 

Vui^itlimiiD.  51,  CI,  6'i. 
Tail  Ziiiiilt  Cuurxy,  loa,  134. 
Vara  Valo,  70. 
Vilbou  Village.  17,  U. 
Vatnu  MititLii,  CO. 
Vei  Language,  89 

Nole  byNonii,  1 

VictotLa,  13». 

CnuDl;,  135. 

. IJutriet,  133. 

VirgiDia  Poinl,  113,  ISO. 
Vobidruans,  70. 
Vdiimntina,  St,  SS. 
Vobrmuu,  £iJ3- 
VobcAitra.  73. 
TuraLiBW,60,  7I,ya. 
VoMiwngo,  64. 
Voula-n-M,  72. 
VounilBiVillagf.ar.. 
ViDmiiieaTtibe,e3. 

Wady  Abmur,  15*1, 
Wadj  dI  MelV.  259. 

■WidiUimS,301. 
WadyHaUali,  154,136. 

W&dlM»tia,339. 

fi«ar,  ;i03,  304. 

Sfttt,  3Ui. 


WW(Tir)«n,301. 
Watamba!,  246. 
Walket  County.  13S. 
Waiigatiui,  3S3. 
Waihiligton,  123,  132. 

County,  135. 

Dirtlicl,  135. 

Walirloo  Valley,  131. 
WebbConnly,  134,135. 
Wehliet'f  PraJrip,  U7,  130. 
Wliattuu,  124. 

. Cmiiiiy,  134, 

Wlinilon'i  Farm,  1311. 
Williamton  County,  133. 
Woodvil1>,  134. 
Wrigbt'aBluff^llia. 
WrittCT  Cliarictrr  of  Bnlinuu 
byLifui,  FoiL«.  il.N..  9M , 
Wallld  Huwal  Aculw,  -J04. 

Yaug-pauliiDg,  I9S. 


ZafTil 

ZaIEm 

unui.  57. 

ZaII'eia 

minli,  K. 

Zafiale 

nliik'na.  lf< 

ZaTf  I 

brahim,  56. 

Zealilr. -I,  10. 
Zhotrr  Luke,  62. 
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